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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Difficulty  of  eccpounding  Scripture, 

1.  JLhese  considerations  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  Scrip* 
ture  itself;  but  then  if  we  consider  that  we  have  no  certain 
ways  of  determining  places  of  difficulty  and  question,  infalli^ 
bly  and  certainly,  but  that  we  must  hope .  to  be  saved  in  the 
belief  of  things  plain^  necessary,  and  fundamental,  and  our 
piojus  endeavour  to  find  out  God^s  meaning  in  such  placesy 
which  he  hath  left  under  a  cloud  for  other  great  ends  reserved 
to  his  own  knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  very  great  necessity  in 
allowing  a  liberty  in  prophesying,  without  prescribing  au« 
thoritatively  to  other  men^s  consciences,  and  becoming  lords 
and  masters  of  their  faith.  Now  the  means  of  expoimding 
Scripture  are  either  external  or  internal.  For  the  external^ 
as  church-authority,  tradition,  fathers,  councils  and  decrees 
of  bishops, — ^they  are  of  a  distinct  consideration,  and  follow 
after  in  their  order.  But  here  we  will  first  consider  the  inva« 
lidity  and  uncertainty  of  all  those  means  of  expounding 
Scripture ;  which  are  more  proper  and  internal  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  The  great  masters  of  commentaries,  some, 
whereof  have  undertaken  to  know  all  mysteries,  have  pro- 
pounded many  ways  to  expound  Scripture^  which  indeed  are 
excellent  helps,  but  not  infallible  assistances,  both  because 
themselves  are  but  moral  instruments,  which  force  not  truth 
*  ex  abscondito,^  as  also  because  they  are  not  infallibly 
used  and  applied.     1.  Sometimes  the  sense  is  drawn  forth  by 
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the  context  and  connexion  of  parts :  it  is  well,  when  it  can  be 
so.  But  when  there  are  two  or  three  antecedents,  and  sub-  . 
jects  spoken  of,  what  man  or  what  rule  shall  ascertain  me, 
that  I  make  my  reference  true  by  drawing  the  relation  to 
such  an  antecedent;  to  which  I  have  a  mind  to  apply  it,  ano- 
ther hath  not  ?  For  in  a  contexture,  where  one  part  does  not 
always  depend  upon  another,  where  things  of  differing  natures 
intervene  and  interrupt  the  first  intentions,  there  it  is  not  al- 
ways very  probable  to  expound  Scripture,  and  take  its  mean- 
ing by  its  proportion  to  the  neighbouring  words.  But  who 
desires  satisfaction  in  this,  may  read  the  observation  verified  in 
St.  Gregory's*  moral»  upon  Job;  and  the  instances  he  there 
brings,  are  excellent  proof,  that  tliis  way  of  interpretation 
does  not  warrant  any  man  to  impose  his  expositions  upon 
the  belief  and  understanding  of  other  men  too  confidently 
and  magist^ally, 

2.  Secondly:  another  great  pretence  or  medium  is  the 
eQnfbrenoe  of  places,  which  lUyricus  calls  ''ingeus  reme- 
dium  et  felioiesimam  exporitionem  sanct«  scripturse;'*  and 
indeed  so  it  is,  if  well  and  temperately  used ;  but  then  we 
aw  beholden  to  them  that  do  so ;  for  there  is  no  rule  that 
can  constrain  them  to  it ;  for  ccwnparing  of  places  is  of  so 
indefimte  capacity,  that  if  there  be  ambiguity  of  words,  va- 
riety  of  scsise,  alteraticai  of  cjlreumstances,  or  difference  of 
ityle  amongst  divine  writes,  then  there  is  notfiing  that  may 
bft  more  abused  by  wilful  p^ple,  or  may  more  easily  deceive 
the  unwary,  or  that  may  nK»e  amuse  the  most  intelligent  ob- 
9^rtKer.  The  anabaptists  take  advantage  enough  in  this  pro- 
ceeding ;—<ind  indeed  so  may  any  one  that  list ;  and  when  we 
pretend  against  them  the  necessity  oT  baptizing  aD,  by  autho- 
rity  erf  <<  msi  quis  reoalus  fuerit.  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,^  they 
hare  a  paralld  for  it,  and  tell  us,  that  Christ  will  ^*  baptize 
VA  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,'*  and  that  one  place 
wpoundft  the  other ;  and  because  by  fire  is  not  meant  an 
dement,  or  any  thing  that  is  natural,  but  an  allegory  and 
figurative  expression  of  the  same  thing;  so  also  by  water 
HttFjr  be  meant  the  figure  signifying  the  effect  or  manner  of 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fire  in  one  place,  and  water 
in  the  other,  do  but  represent  to  us  that  Christ's  baptism  is 
nothing  else  but  the  cleansing  and  purifying  us  by  the  Holy 

*Lib.  5.  c.  22, 
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Ghost.  But  that  which  I  here  note,  as  of  greatest  eonoera* 
ment^  and  which  in  all  reason  ought  to  be  an  utter  overtbi'ow 
to  this  topic,  is  a  universal  abuse  of  it  among  those  that 
use  it  most;  and  when  two  places  seem  to  have  the  same  ex* 
pafesfiion,  or  if  a  word  have  a  double  Bignificati6n)«*'*4)ecaufle 
in  this  place  it  may  have  such  a  gense^  therefore  it  must ;  be^ 
esusn  in.&ne  of  thi^  places  the  senfte  is  to  their  purpose,  they 
conclude  that  therefore  it  must  be  so  in  the  other  too.  An 
instance  X  giv^itith^  gf«at  question  between  the  Socinians 
and  the  Cath61ics<  If  any  place  be  urged  in  which  our 
blessed  SAvioUf  is  called  6od|  they  sb^w  you  two  or  three 
where  the  Wotd  of  God  is  taken  in  a  depressed  sense^  for  a 
*  quasl-Deus)^  as  When  God  said  to  Moses^  *  Constitui  te 
Deum  Phc^radilis  C  (said  hefiOd  they  Atgue,  because  I  con  shew 
the  word  is  used  for  a  « Dens  factus/  thelfefol-e  no  argument 
is  sufficient  to  prove  Christ  to  be  ^  Deus  Verus'  from  the  ap- 
pellative of  *  Deus."*  And  might  not  another  argue  to  the 
exact  colitraiy,  and  as  well  urge  ifeit  Moses  is  •  Deus  verus/ 
because  in  some  places  the  wdtd  '  Deus^  is  us6d  '  pro  Deo 
leterhoi^  both  ways  the  argument  concludes  Impiously  and 
unreasonably^  It  is  a  fallacy  ^  a  posse  ad  esse  affirmative  C 
because  breaking  of  bread  is  Sometimes  used  for  a  eucha- 
ristical  manducation  in  Scripture ;  thei'efore  I  shall  not,  from 
any  testimony  of  Scripture  affirming  thd  ^st  Christians  to 
have  broken  bread  together,  conclude  that  they  lived  hospi- 
tably and  in  common  society.  Because  it  may  possibly  be 
eludsd,  therefore  it  does  not  signify  dny  thing.  And  this  is 
the  great  way  oi  answering  all  the  afgumentife  that  can  be 
brought  against  any  thing,  that  any  man  hath  a  tnind  to  de- 
fend; and  any  man  that  reads  any  controversies  of  any  side, 
rfiall  find  as  many  instances  of  this  vanity  almost  as  he  finds 
arguments  from  Scripture ;  this  fault  was  of  old  noted  by  St. 
Austin,  for  then  they  had  got  the  trick,  and  he  is  angry  at  it ; 
**  neque  enim  putare  debemus  esse  praescrlptum,  ut  quod  in 
aliquo  loco  res  aliqua  per  similitudinem  agnificaverit,  hoc 
etiam  semper  sigfiificare  credamus^.^ 

3.  Thirdly :  oftentimes  scriptures  are  pretended  to  be  ei^- 
pounded  by  a  proportion  and  analt^  of  reason.  And  this 
is  as  the  other ;  if  it  be  well,  it  is  well.  But  unless  there  were 
some  *  intellectus  universalis'   furnished  with  infallible  pro- 

^  De  Doctrin,  Christian,  lib.  9. 
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positions,  by  referring  to  which  every  man  might  argue  in- 
fallibly, this  logic  may  deceive  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest. 
For  it  is  with  reason  as  with  men's  tastes ;  although  there  are 
some  general  principles,  which  are  reasonable  to  all  men,  yet 
every  man  is  not  able  to  draw  out  all  its  consequences,  nor 
to  understand  them  when  they  are  drawn  forth,  nor  to  believe 
when  he  does  understand  them.  There  is  a  precept  of  St. 
Paul  directed  to  the  Thessalonians  before  they  were  gathered 
into  a  body  of  a  churchy  "  To  withdraw  firom  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly  ^J*^  But  if  this  precept  were  now  ob- 
served, I  would  fain  know  whether  we  should  not  fall  into 
that  inconvenience,  which  St.  Paul  sought  to  avoid  in  ^viiig 
the  same  commandm^it  to  the  church  of  Corinth;  ^^  I  wrote 
to  you  that  ye  should  not  company  with'  fornicators;^^  and 
^'yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  for 
then  ye  must  go  out  of  the  world  **.'^  And  therefore,  he  re- 
strains it  to  a  quitting  the  society  of  Christians  living  ill  lives. 
Sut  now,  that  all  the  world  hath  been  Christians,  if  we 
should  sin  in  keeping  company  with  vicious  Christians,  must 
we  not  also  go  out  of  this  world  P  Is  not  the  precept  made 
null,  because  the  reason  is  altered,  and  things  are  come 
about,  and  that  the  ol  tuo^XoI  are  ^  the  brethren,'  die\<poi 
ovofAkJ^o/j^vot,  *  call^  brethren,*  as  St.  Paul's  phrase  is  ?  And 
yet  either  this  never  was  considered,  or  not  yet  believed ;  for 
it  is  generally  taken  to  be  obligatory,  though,  I  think,  seldom 
practised.  But  when  we  come  ti3  expound  scriptures  to  a 
certain  sense  by  arguments  drawn  from  prudential  motives, 
then  we  are  in  a  vast  plain  without  any  sufficient  guide,  and 
we  shall  have  so  many  senses,  as  there  are  human  pru- 
dences. But  that  which  goes  farther  than  this,  is  a  parity 
of  reason  from  a  plain  place  of  Scripture  to  an'obscure,  from 
that  which  is  plainly  set  down  in  a  text  to  another  that  is 
more  remote  from  it.  And  thus  is  that  place  in  St.  Mat- 
thew forced,  "  If  thy  brother  refuse  to  be  amended,  *  die 
ecclesise."'  Hence  some  of  the  Roman  doctors  argue,  if 
Christ  commands  to  ^  tell  the  church'  in  case  of  adultery  or 
private  injury,  then  much  more  in  case  of  heresy.  Well,  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  good  interpretation :  why  must  I  stay  here  ? 
why  may  I  not  also  add,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  if  the  church 
must  be  told  of  heresy,  much  more  of  treason :  and  why  may 
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not  I  reduce  all  sins  to  the  cognizance  of  a  church-tribunal, 
as  some  men  do  directly,  and  Snecanus  does  heartily  and 
plainly  ?  If  a  man'^s  principles  be  good,  and  his  deductions 
certain,  he  need  not  care  whither  they  carry  him :  but  when 
an  authority  is  intrusted  to  a  person,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power  expressed  in  his  commission,  it  will  not  be  safety  to 
meddle  beyond  his  commission  upon  confidence  of  a  parity 
of  reason. — To  instance  once  more :  when  Christ  in  '  pasce 
oyes,  et  tu  es  Petrus,'  gave  power  to  the  Pope  to  govern  tlie 
churdi  (for  to  that  sense  the  church  of  Rome  expounds  those 
authorities),  by  a  certain  consequence  of  reason,  say  they,  he 
gave  all  things  necessary  for  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction ;  and 
therefore  in  ^  pasce  oves^  he  gave  him  an  indirect  power  over 
temporals,  for  that  is  necessary  that  he  may  do  his  duty: 
well,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  will  go  farther  upon  the  pa- 
rity of  reason  ;  therefore  he  hath  given  the  Pope  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  and  he  hath  given  him  power  to  give  it ;  for  how 
else  shall  Xavier  convert  the  Indians  ?  he  hath  given  him  power 
also  to  command  the  seas  and  the  winds,  that  they  should 
obey  him,  for  this  also  is  very  necessary  in  some  cases.  And 
so  ^  pasce  oves'  is  ^  accipe  donum  Unguarum,'  and  ^  impera 
ventis,  et  dispone  regum  diademata,  et  laicorum  prsedia,'*  and 
*  influentias  coeli'  too,  and  whatsoever  the  parity  of  reason  will 
judge  equally  necessary  in  order  to  *  pasce  oves.** — ^When  a  nlan 
does  speak  reason,  it  is  but  reason  he  should  be  heard ;  but 
though  he  may  have  the  good  fortune,  or  the  great  abilities, 
to  do  it,  yet  he  hath  not  a  certainty,  no  regular  infallible  assist- 
ance, no  inspiration  of  arguments  and  deductions ;  and  if  he 
had,  yet  because  it  must  be  reason  that  must  judge  of  reason, 
unless  other  men's  understandings  were  of  the  same  air,  the 
same  constitution  and  ability,  they  cannot  be  prescribed 
unto  by  another  man^s  reason ;  especially  because  such  rea- 
sonings as  usually  are  in  explication  of  particular  places  of 
Scripture,  depend  upon  minute  circumstances  and  particulari- 
ties, in  which  it  is  so  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  so  hard  to 
speak  reason  regularly  and  always,  that  it  is  the  greater  won- 
der we  be  not  deceived. 

4.  Fourthly :  others  pretend  to  expound  Scripture  by  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  that  is  the  most  sure  and  infallible  way, 
as  it  is  thought :  but  upon  stricter  survey  it  is  but  a  chimera, 
a  thing  in  *  nubibus,*  which  varies  like  the  right  hand  and 
left  band  of  a  piUar,  and  at  the  be^t  is  but  like  the  coast  of  a 
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country  to  a  traveller  out  of  his  way ;   it  may  bring  him  tor 
his  journey's  end  though  twenty  miles  about ;  it  may  keep  him 
&om  running  into  the  sea,  and  from  mistaking  a  river  for 
dry  land ;   but  whether  this  little  path  or  the  other  be  the 
right  way,  it  tells  not.     So  is  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  is,  if  * 
I  understand  it  right,  the  rule  of  faith,  that  is,  the  Creed.  Now 
were  it  not  a  fine  device  to  go  to  expound  all  the  Scripture 
by  the  Creed,  there  being  in  it  so  many  thousand  places,  which 
have  no  more  relation  to  any  article  in  the  Creed,  than  they 
have  to  *  Tityre,  tu  patulee  P'  Indeed,  if  a  man  resolves  to  keep 
the  analogy  of  faith,  that  is,  to  expound  Scripture,  so  as  not 
to  do  any  violence  to  any  fundamental  article,  he  shall  be 
sure,  however  he  errs,  yet  not  to  destroy  faith;  he  shall  not 
perish  in  his  exposition.     And  that  was  the  precept  given  by 
St.  Paul,  that  all  prophesyings  should  be  estimated  xar'  w^ql'' 
Xoy/av  friffTBus^;  and  to  this  very  purpose,  St.  Austin,  in  his 
exposition  of  Genesis,  by  way  of  preface  sets  down  the  arti- 
cles of  faith,  with  this  design  and  protestation  of  it,  that  if 
he  says  nothing  against  those  articles,  though  he  miss  the 
particular  sense  of  the  place,  thet^  is  no  danger  or  sin  in  his 
exposition ;    but  how  that  analogy  of  faith  should  have  any 
other  influence  in  expounding  such  places,  in  which  those  ar- 
ticles of  faith  are  neither  expressed  nor  involved,  I  under- 
stand not.     But  then  if  you  extend  the  analogy  of  faith  far^ 
ther  than  that,  which  is  proper  to  the  rule  or  symbol  of  faith, 
then  every  man  expounds  Scripture  *  according  to  the  analogy 
of  faith ;'  but  what  ?  his  own  faith :  which  faith,  if  it  be  ques- 
tioned, I  am  no  more  bound  to  expound  according  to  the 
analogy  of  another  man^s  faith,  than  he  to  expound  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  mine..    And  this  is  it  that  Is  complained 
of  on  all  sides,  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions.     Scripture 
seems  so  clearly  to  speak  what  they  believe,  that  they  won- 
der all  the  world  does  not  see  it  as  clear  as  they  do :  but  they 
satisfy  themselves  with  saying,  that  it  is  because  they  come 
with  prejudice ;  whereas,  if  they  had  the  true  belief,  that  is, 
theirs,  they  would  easily  see  what  they  see.      And  this  is 
very  true :  for  if  they  did  believe  as  others  believe,  they  would 
expound  scriptures  to  their  sense  ;  but  if  this  be  expounding 
according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  it  signifies  no  more  than 
this,  *  Be  you  of  my  mind,  and  then  my  arguments  will  seem 
concluding,  and  my  authorities  and  allegations  pressing  and 
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pertinent:^  and  this  will  serve  on  all  sides,  and  theref(n*e  will 
do  but  little  service  to  the  determination  of  questions,  or  pre- 
scribing to  other  men^s  oonsdences  on  any  side. 

5.  Lastly:  consulting  the  originals  is  thought  a  great 
matter  to  interpretation  of  scriptures.  But  this  is  to  small 
purpose:  for  indeed  it  will  expound  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  and  rectify  translations.  But  I  know  no  man  that  says 
that  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  easy  and  certain 
to  be  understood,  and  that  they  are  hard  in  Latin  and  English  : 
the  difficulty  is  in  the  thing,  however  it  be  expressed, — ^the 
least,  is  in  the  language.  If  the  original  languages  were  our 
mothar-tongue,  Scripture  is  not  much  the  easier  to  us ;  and 
a  natural  Greek  or  a  Jew,  can  with  rio  more  reason,  or  autho- 
rity, obtrude  his  interpretations  upon  other  men^s  consciences, 
than  a  man  of  another  nation.  Add  to  this  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  is  no  more  certain  way  of  interpretation 
of  Scripture  now,  than  it  was  to  the  fathers  add  primitive 
ages  of  the  church ;  and  yet  he  that  observes  what  infi- 
nite variety  of  translations  were  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  (as  St.  Jerome  observes),  and  never  a  one  like  an- 
other; will  think  that  we  shall  diflfer  as  much  in  our  inter- 
pretations  as  they  did,  and  that  the  medium  is  as  uncertain 
to  us  as  it  was  to  them  ;  and  so  it  is :  witness  the  great 
number  of  late  translations,  and  the  infinite  number  of  com- 
mentaries, which  are  too  pregnant  an  argument,  that  we  nei^ 
ther  agree  in  the  understanding  o£  the  words  nor  of  the 
sense. 

6.  The  truth  is,  all  these  Ways  of  interpreting  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  of  themselves  are  good  helps,  are  made,  either  by 
design  or  by  our  infirmities,  ways  of  intricating  and  involv- 
ing scriptures  in  greater  difficulty ;  because  men  do  not  learn 
their  doctrines  from  Scripture,  but  come  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  with  preconceptions  and  ideas  of  doctrines 
of  their  own ;  and  then  no  wonder  that  scriptures  look  like 
pictures,  wherein  every  man  in  the  toom  believes  they  look 
on  him  only,  and  that  wheresoever  he  stands,  or  how  often 
soever  he  changes  his  station.  So  that  now  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  remedy,  becomes  the  promoter  of  our  disease, 
and  our  meat  becomes  the  matter  of  sickness :  and  the  mis- 
chief is,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  a  remedy  for  it ;  for  there 
is  no  rule,  no  Kmit,  no  certain  principle,  by  which  all  men 
may  be  guided  to  a  certain  and  ^  infoUiblc  an  interpretation, 
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that  he  can  with  any  equity  prescribe  to  others  to  believe 
his  interpretations  in  places  of  controversy  or  ambiguity.  A 
man  would  think  that  the  memorable  prophecy  of  Jacob, 
that  ^^  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh 
eome,^  should  have  been  .so  clear  a  determination  of  the  time 
of  the  Messias,  that  a  Jew  should  never  have  doubted  it  to 
have  been  verified  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  yet  for  this  so 
clear  vaticination,  they  have  no  less  than  twenty-six  answers. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  seem  to  speak  a  little  diversely  con- 
cerning justification  by  feuth  and  works,  and  yet  to  my  un- 
derstanding it  is  very  easy  to  recondle  them:  but  all  men 
are  not  of  my  mind :  for  0»ander,  in  his  confutation  of  the 
book  which  Melancthon  wrote  against  him,  observes,  that 
there  are  twenty  several  opinions  concerning  justificaticm, 
all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  by  the  men  only  of  the  Au« 
gustine  confession.  There  are  sixteen  several  opinions  om- 
ceming  original  sin;  and  as  many  definitions  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  there  are  sects  of  men  that  disagree  about  them. 

7.  And  now  what  help  is  there  for  us  in  the  midst  of 
these  uncertainties  ?  If  we  follow  any  one  translation,  or  any 
one  man's  commentary,  what  rule  shall  we  have  to  choose 
the  right  by  ?  or  is  there  any  one  man,  that  hath  translated 
perfectly,  or  expounded  infaUibly  ?  No  translation  challenges 
such  a  prerogative  to  be  authentic,  but  the  Vulgar  Latin ;  and 
yet  see  with  what  good  success :  for  when  it  was  declared 
authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent,  Sixtus  put  forth  a  copy 
much  mended  of  what  it  was,  and  tied  all  men  to  follow  it : 
but  that  did  not  satisfy ;  for  Pope  Clement  revives  and  cor- 
rects it  in  many  places,  and  still  the  decree  remains  in  a 
changed  '  subject. — ^Ajid,  secondly,  that  translation  wiU  be 
very  unapt  to  satisfy,  in  which  one  of  their  own  men,  Isidore 
Clarius,  a  monk  of  Brescia,  found  and  mended  eight  thousand 
faults,  besides  innumerable  others  which  he  says  he  preter- 
mitted.— ^And  then,  thirdly,  to  shew  how  little  themselves 
were .  satisfied  with  it,  divers  learned  men  among  them  did 
new. translate  the  Bible,  and  thought  they  did  God  and  the 
church  good  service  in  it..  So  that  if  you  take  this  for  your 
precedent,  you  are  sure  to  be  mistaken  infinitely:  if  you 
take  any  other,  the  authors  themselves  do  not  promise  you 
any  security :  if  you  resolve  to  follow  any  one,  as  far  only 
as  you  see  cause,  then  you  only  do  wrong  or  right  by  chance ; 
for  you  have  certainty  just  pr(^rtionable  to  your  own  skill. 
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to  your  own  infallibility.  If  you  resolve  to  follow  any  one 
whithensoever  he  leads,  we  shall  oftentimes  come  thither, 
where  we  shall  see  ourselves  become  ridiculous ;  as  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Spiridion,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  who  so  re- 
solved to  follow  his  old  book,  that  when  an  eloquent  bishop 
who  was  desired  to  preach,  read  his  text,  <^  Tu  autem  tolle 
cttbile  tuiim  et  ambula;"  Spiridii»i  was  very  angry  with  him, 
because  in  his  book  it  was  ^^  tolle  ledum  tuum,''  and  thought 
it  arrogance  in  the  preacher  to  speak  better  Latin  than  his 
translator  had  done :  and  if  it  be  thus  in  translations,  it  is  far 
worse  in  expositions:  ^^  Quia  scilicet  Scripturam  sacram  pro 
ipsa  sui  altitudine  non  uno  eodemque  sensu  omnes  accipiunt, 
ut  pene  quot  homines,  tot  illic  sententiae  erui  posse  videan- 
tur,''  said  Vincentius  Lirinensis^  In  which  every  man  knows 
what  innumerable  ways  there  are  of  being  mistaken,— Grod 
having  in  things  not  simply  necessary  left"  such  a  difficulty 
upon  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  the  subject-matters 
of  controversy,  "  ad  edomandam  labore  superbiam,  et  intel- 
lectum  a  fastidio  revocandum,"  as  St.  Austin  gives  a  reason^, 
that  all  that  err  honestly,  are  therefore  to  be  pitied  and  tole- 
rated, because  it  is  or  may  be  the  condition  of  every  man,  at 
one  time  or  other. 

8.  The  sum  is  this :  since  Holy  Scripture  is  the  repository 
of  divine  truths,  and  the  great  rule  of  faith,  to  which  all 
sects  of  Christians  do  appeal  for  probation  of  their  several 
opinions ;  and  since  all  agree  in  the  articles  of  the  Creed  as 
things  clearly  and  plainly  set  down,  and  as  containing  all 
that  which  is  of  simple  and  prime  necessity;  and  since,  on 
the  other  side,  there  are  in  Scripture  many  other  mysteries, 
and  matters  of  question,  upon  which  there  is  a  veil ;  since 
there  are  so  many  copies  with  infinite  varieties  of  reading; 
since  a  various  interpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an  ac- 
cent, may  much  alter  the  sense ;  since  some  places  have  divers 
literal  senses,  many  have  spiritual,  mystical,  and  allegorical 
meanings;  since  there  are  so  many  tropes,  meton3rmies,  iro- 
nies, hyperboles,  proprieties  and  improprieties  of  language, 
whose  understanding  depends  upon  such  circumstances,  th^t 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  its  proper  interpretation,  now 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  circumstances  and  particular  sto- 
ries is  irrevocably  lost ;  since  there  are  some  mysteries  which, 
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at  the  best  advantage  of  expression,  are  not  easy  to  be  appre- 
hended^ and  whose  explicati(Hi^  by  reason  of  our  imperfec-> 
tions,  must  needs  be  da)*k,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  unin« 
telligible;  and,  lastly^  since  those  ordinary  means  of  expound** 
ing  Scripture,  as  seai^hing  the  originals,  conference  of  places, 
parity  of  reason,  and  analogy  ot  faith,  are  all  dubious,  uncer^ 
tain,  and  very  fallible, — he  that  is  the  wisest,  and  by  con8e-< 
quehce  the  likeliest  to  expound  truest  in  all  probability  of 
reason,  will  be  very  far  from  confidence ;  because  every  one  of 
these,  and  many  more,  are  like  so  many  degrees  of  improbabi* 
lity  and  uncertainty,  all  depressing  our  certainty  of  finding  out 
truth  in  such  mysteries,  and  amidst  so  many  difficulties.  And 
therefore,  a  wise  man,  that  considers  this,  would  not  willingly 
be  prescribed  to  by  others ;  and  therrfore,  if  he  also  be  a  just 
man,  he  will  not  impose  upon  others ;  for  it  is  best  every  man 
should  be  left  in  that  liberty,  from  which  no  man  can  justly 
tak§  him,  unless  he  could  secure  him  from  error:  so  that  here 
also  there  is  a  necessity  to  conserve  the  liberty  of  prophesying,' 
and  interpreting  Scripture;  a  necessity  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulty  of  Scripture  in  questions  contro-i 
verted,  and  the  uncertainty  of  any  internal  medium  of  inter- 
pretation. 


SECTION  V. 


Of  the  Insufficiency  and  Uncertainty  of  Tradition  to  eicpound 

Scripture y  or  determine  Questions,. 

1.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  those  extrinsical 
means  of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  determining  questions, 
which  they  most  of  all  confide  in,  that  restrain  prophesying 
with  the  greatest  tyranny.  The  first  and  principal  is  tradi- 
tion,  which  is  pretended  not  only  to  expound  Scripture 
"  (Necesse  enim  est  propter  tantos  tarn  varii  erroris  anfrac- 
tus,  ut  propheticse  et  apostolicae  interpretationis  linea  secun- 
dum ecclcfsiastici  et  catholici  sensus  normam  dirigatur**)  f ' 
but  also  to  propound  articles  upon  a  distinct  stock,  such 
articles,  whereof  there  is  no  mention  and  proposition  in 
Scripture.     And  in   this  topic,  not  only  the  distinct  articles 
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are  clear  aacl  plain,  like  as  the  fundamentals  of  faith  exm 
pressed  in  Scripture,  but  also  it  pretends  to  expound  Scrip** 
ture,  and  to  determine  questions  with  so  much  clarity  and 
e^rtainty,  as  there  shall  neither  be  error  nor  doubt  remaining, 
and  therefore  no  disagreebg  is  here  to  be  endured.  And,' 
indeed,  it  is  most  true,  if  tradition  can  perform  tiiese  preten* 
fittons,  and  teach  us  plainly,  and  assure  us  of  all  truths,  which 
ihey  require  us  to  beHeve,  we  can  in  this  case  have  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  them,  and  therefore  are  certainly  heretics  if  we 
do,  because,  without  a  crime,  without  some  human  interest  or 
collateral  design,  we  deainot  disbelieve  traditive  doctrine  or  tnu 
ditive  interpretation,  if  it  be  infallibly  proved  to  us  that  tradi- 
tion is  an  infallible  guide.'l 

ft.  But  here  I  first  consider  that  tradition  is  no  repository  of 
articles  of  fidth,  and  therefore  the  not  following  it  is  no  argu« 
ment  of  heresy;  for  besides  that  I  have  shewed  Scripture  in  its 
plain  expresses  to  be  an  abundant  rule  of  faith  and  manners, 
tradition  is  a  topic  as  fallible  as  any  other:  so  fiEdlible  that  it 
cannot  be  sufficient  evidence  to  any  man  in  a  matter  of  faith  or 
question  of  heresy. 

3.  For  first,  I  find,  that  the  fathers  were  infinitely  deceived 

in  their  account  and  enumeration  of  traditions:    sometimes 

they  did  call  some  traditions  such,  not  which  they  knew  to 

be  so,  but  by  arguments  and  presumptions  they  concluded 

them  so.     Such  as  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  ^'  £a  quae  uni*. 

versalis    tenet   ecclesia    nee    k   condliis    instituta    reperiun^. 

tur,   credibile  est  ab   apostolorum  tradidone   descendisse^'' 

Now  suppose  this  rule  probable,  that  is  the  most,  yet  it  is 

not  certain;  it  might  come  by  custom,  whose  ori^nal  was 

not  known,  but  yet  could  not  derive  from  an  apostolical 

principle.     Now  when  they  conclude  of  particular  traditions 

by  a  general  rule,  and  that  general  rule  not  certain,  but,  at 

the  most,  probable  in  any  thing,  and  certainly  false  in  some 

things,-— is  it  wonder  if  the  productions,  that  is,  their  judg« 

ments  and  pretence,  fail  so  often.     And  if  I  should  but  in« 

stance  in  all  the  particulars,  in  which  tradition  was  pretend* 

ed  falscfly  or  uncertainly  in  the  first  ages,  I  should  multiply 

them  to  a  troublesome  variety :  for  it  was  then  accounted  so 

glorious  a  thing  to  have  spoken  with  the  persons  of  the 

apostles,  that  if  any  man  could  with  any  colour  pretend  to  it, 

>  Epist.  1 18.  ad  Januar.  0e  Bapt.  contr.  ]>onat.  lib.  4«  c  2 1. 
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he  might  abuse  the  whole  church,  and  obtrude  what  he  listed 
under  the  specious  title  of  apostolical  tradition;  and  it  is 
very  notorious  to  every  man,  that  will  but  read  and  observe 
the  Recognitions  or  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,— 
where  there  is  enough  of  such  false  wares  shewed  in  every 
book,   and  pretended  to  be  no  less  than  from  the  apostles. 
In  the  first  age  after  the  apostles,  Papias  pretended  he  re- 
ceived a  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that  Christ,  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  should  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth, 
and  his  saints  with  him  in  temporal  felicities ;  and  this  thing 
proceeding  from  so  great  an  authority  *as  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  drew  after  it  all  or  most  of  the  Christians  in  the  first 
three  hundred  years.     For  besides,  that  the  millenary  opi- 
nion is  expressly  taught  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus, 
Origen,  Lactantius,  Severus,  Victorinus,  ApolUnaris,  Nepos, 
and  divers  others  famous  in  their  time ;  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
Dialogue  against  Tryphon  says,   it  was  the  belief   of   all 
Christians  exactly  orthodox,  xxl  el  nvis  slat  xara  zravra  6q- 
Ooyvw/xovsr  X^iarTiavoi ;    and    yet    there  was    no    such  tradi- 
tion, but  a  mistake  in  Papias :   but  I  find  it  no  where  spoke 
against,  till  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  confuted  Nepos^  book, 
and  converted  Coracion    the    Egyptian    fromi  the  opinion. 
Now  if  a  tradition,  whose  beginning  of  being  called  so  be- 
gan  with  a  scholar  of  the  apostles  (for  so  was  Papias),  and 
then  continued  for   some  ages  upon  the  mere  authority  of 
so  famous  a  man,  did  yet  deceive  the  chiurch:    much  more 
fallible  is  the  pretence,  when,  two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  it,  but  commences,  and  then  by  some  learned  man  is 
first  called  a  tradition  apostolical.    And  so  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Arian  heresy,  which  the  Nicene  fathers  did 
confute    by    objecting  a  contrary    tradition    apostoUcal,    as 
Theodbret   reports*^;    and   yet  if  they  had  not   had  better 
arguments  from   Scripture  than   from  tradition,  they  would 
have  failed  much  in  so  good  a  cause ;  for  this  very  pretence 
the  Arians  themselves  made,  and  desired  to  be  tried  by  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  hundred  years,  which  was  a  confu- 
tation sufficient  to  them  who  pretended  a  clear  tradition, 
because  it  was  unimaginable,  that  the  tradition  should  leap 
so  as  not  to  come  from  the  first  to  the  last  by  the  middle. 
But  that  this  trial  was  sometime  declined  by  that  excellent 

''Ub.  l.Hist.c.8, 
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man,   St.   Athanasius,   although   at  other  times  confidently 
and  truly  pretended,  it   was  an  argument  the  tradition  was 
not  so  clear,  but  both  sides  might  with  some  fairness  pre- 
tend to  it^  .  And  therefore,  one  of  the  prime  founders  of 
their  heresy,  the  heretic  Artemon", — shaving  obderved  the  ad« 
vantage  might  be  taken  by  any  sect   that  would  pretend 
tradition,  because  the  medium  was  plausible,  and  consisting 
of  so  many  particulars,  that  it  was  hard  to  be  redargued,— 
pretended  a  tradition  from    the    apostles,    that  Christ  was 
%t/(Xo^   SivQpoifvo^,    and  that  the  tradition  did  descend    by  a 
constant  succession  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  Pope  Victor^s 
time  inclusively,  and  till   Zephyrinus  had    interrupted  the 
series  and  corrupted  the  doctrine ;  which  pretence,  if  it  had 
not  had  some  appearance  of  truth,  so  as  possibly  to  abuse 
the  church,  had  not  been  worthy  of  confutation,  which  yet 
was  with  care  undertaken  by  an  old  writer,  out  of  whom  Eu- 
sebius  transcribes  a  large  passage  to  reprove  the  vanity  of 
the  pretender".     But  I  observe  from  hence,  that  it  was  usual 
to  pretend    to  tradition,   and  that  it  was  easier  pretended 
than  confuted,  and  I  doubt  not  but  oftener  done  than  dis- 
covered.    A  great  question  arose  in  Africa  concerning  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  whether  it  were  valid  or  no.     St.  Cy- 
prian and  his  party  appealed  to  Scripture;  Stephen  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  his  party  would  be  judged  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition ecclesiastical.     See  how  much  the  nearer  the  question 
was  to  a  determination,  either  that  probation  was  not   ac- 
counted by  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  bishops  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  be  a  good  argument,  and  sufficient  to  determine 
them,  or  there  was  no  certain  tradition  against  them ;  for 
unless  one  of  these  two  do  it,  nothing  could  excuse  them 
from  opposing  a  known  truth,  unless  peradventure,  St.  Cy- 
prian, Firmilian,  the  bishops  of  Galatia,   Cappadocia,    and 
almost  two  parts  of  the  world,  were  ignorant  of  such  a  tra- 
dition, for  they  knew  of  none  such,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
pressly denied  it.     And  the  sixth  general  synod  approves  of 
the  canon®  made  in  the  council  of  Carthage  under  Cyprian 
upon  this  very  ground,  because  in  "  prsedictorum  praesulum 

*  Vide  Petav.  in  Epiph.  her.  69. 

"»  KaH   ya^  iltrt   rtvtff^S  ^iXot,  tktyw -&*»  rou  n/Atri^tu   yivws  e/Mklyouvrts  avriv 

it  9rXt7^ra4  raurd  fittt  Iclci^ams  trenv. — Justin  Mart.  Dial,  ad  Trypli.  Jud. 
°  Euseb.  1.  5.  c.  ult.  "  Can.  2. 
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lodft  et  solum  secundum  traditam  eis  consuetudinem  seffVd- 
tug  estf  they  had  a  particular  tradition  for  rebaptizatioti^ 
and  therefore,  there  could  be  no  tradition  universal  ligainst 
it;  or  if  there  were,  they  knew  not  of  it,  but  much  for*  the 
^sontrary :  and  then  it  would  be  remenibared,  that  a  Concealed 
tradition  was  like  a  silent  thunder,  or  a  law  not  promul- 
gated; it  ndth^  was  knowii,  nor  Was  obligatory.  And  t 
shall  observe  this  too,  that  this  very  tradition  was  so  ob- 
scure/Hhd  was  so  obscurely  delivered,  silently  proclaimed, 
that  St.  Austiri,  who  disputed  against  the  Donatists  upon 
this  very  question,  was  nbt  able  to  prove  it  but  by  a  conse- 
quence which  he  thought  probable  and  credible,  as  appears 
In  his  discourse  against  the  Donatists.  **  The  apostles,'' 
saith  St.  Austin',  "  prescribed  nothing  in  this  particular : 
but  this  custom,  which  is  contrary  to  Cjrprian,  ought  to  be 
believed  to  have  come  from  their  tradition,  as  mally  othet 
things  which  the  Catholic  church  observes.*"  That  is  all 
the  ground  and  all  the  reason;  nay,  the  church  did  ^^avet 
concerning  that  question,  and  before  the  decision  of  a  coun- 
cil^ Cyprian  and  others  might  dissent  without  breach  of 
charity  \  It  was  plain  then  there  was  no  clear  tradition  in 
the  question;  possibly  there  might  be  a  custom  in  some 
churches  postnate  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  but  nothing 
that  was  obligatory,  no  tradition  apostolical.  But  this  was 
ft  suppfctoiy  device  ready  at  hand  whenever  they  needed  it ; 
and  St.  Austin  confuted  the  Pelagians,  in  the  question  of 
original  sin,  by  the  custom  of  exorcism  and  insufflation', 
which  St.  Austin  said,  came  from  the  Apostles  by  tradition ; 
which  yet  was  then,  and  is  now  so  impossible  to  be  proved, 
that  he  that  shall  affirm  it,  shaQ  gain  only  the  reputation  of  a 
bold  man  and  a  confident. 

4.  Secondly :  I  ctmsider,  if  the  report  of  traditions  in  th^ 
primitive  times,  so  near  the  ages  apostolical,  was  so  uncer- 
tain, that  they  were  fain  to  aim  at  diem  by  conjectures,  and 
grope  as  in  the  dark,  the  uncertainty  is  much  increased 
since ;  because  there  are  many  famous  writers,  whose  works 
are  lost,  which  yet  if  they  had  continued,  they  might  have 
been  good  records  to  us,  as  Clemens  Romanus,  Hegesippus, 
Nepos,    Coracion,  Dionysius  Areopagite,  of  Alexandria,  of 

p  L.  5.  de  Baptism,  conir.  Donat.  c.  2S.         <i  Lib.  1.  de  Baptism,  c.  18. 
••  De  peccat,  origiaal.  1. 2.  c.  40.  contra  Pelagi.  et  Ceelest. 
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Corinth,  Firmilian,  aaid  many  more :  and  rince  we  see  pre- 
tenoes  have  been  made  without  reafion  in  those  ages,  where  they 
imght  better  have  been  confuted,  than  now  they  cam, — ^it 
is  greatcsr  prudence  to  suspect  any  later  pretences,  since  so 
many  sects  have  been,  so  many  wars,  so  many  corruptions 
in  authors,  so  many  authcxrs  lost,  so  much  ignorance  hath 
intervened,  and  so  many  interests  have  been  served,  that 
now  the  rule  is  to  be  altered :  and  whereas  it  was  of  old  time 
isridilde,  that  that  was  apostolical  whose  begiitioubig  they  knew 
not,— flow  quite  contrary,  we  cannot  safely  believe  them  to  be 
apostolical,  unless  we  do  know  theit  beginning  to  have  been 
ttom  the  apostles.  f*or  this  ccmsistkig  at  probabilities  and 
partkulars,  which  put  together  make  up  a  moral  demonstra^ 
timi,-^the  argtrment  wMc^  I  now  urge,—* hath  been  growing 
these  6tteeti  hundred  years;  and  if  anciently  there  was  so 
much  as  to  evacuate  the  authority  of  tradition,*~much  more 
is  thei^  BOW  absolutely  to  destroy  it,  when  all  the  parti- 
eaiars,  which  time  and  infinite  variety  of  human  accidents 
hove  been  amassing  tc^tber,  are  now  concentred,  and  htt 
united  by  way  of  constipation.  Because  evCTy  age,  and  every 
great  dmnge,  and  every  heresy,  and  every  interest,  hath  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  finding  out  true  traditions. 

5.  Thirdly:  there  are  very  many  traditions  which  are 
lost,  and  yet  they  are  concerning  matters  of  as  great  conse^ 
quenoe  as  most  of  those  questions  for  the  determination 
whereof  traditions  are  pretended:  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  as  in  baptism  and  the  eucfaarist  the  very  forms  of  mini- 
straticm  are  transmitted  to  us^  so  also  in  eonftrmation  and 
ordination,  and  that  there  were  special  directions  for  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  and  explicit  interpretations  c^  those  diffi- 
cult places  of  St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter  affirmed  to  be  so 
difficult,  that  the  ignorant  do  wrest  them  to  thdr  own 
damnation ;  and  yet  no  cfainrch  hath  conserved  these  or  those 
many  more,  which  St.  Basil  affirms  to  be  so  many,  that  tm- 
Xs/i^i  ifAsqa  ri  aypa^a  rSf  ht.}ikf\<jias  fAVffTnqia  hviyoufASVov ; 
*  the  day  wotdd  fail  him  in  the  very  simple  enumeration  of 
all  traditions  ecclesiastical  •.'  And  if  the  church  hath  failed 
in  keying  the  great  variety  of  traditions,  it  will  hardly  be 
thought  a  fault  in  a  private  person  to  neglect  tradition,  which 
either  the  whc^  church  hath  very  much  neglected  incul- 

•  Cap.  99.  de  Spir.  Sancto. 
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pably,  or  else  the  whole  church  is  very  much  to  blame.  And 
who  can  ascertain  us,  that  she  hath  not  entertained  some 
which  are  no  traditions,  as  well  as  lost  thousands  that  are  ? 
That  she  did  entertain  some  false  traditions,  I  have  already 
proved ;  but  it  is  also  as  probable,  that  some  of  those  which 
these  ages  did  propound  for  traditions,  are  not  so,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  some  which  the  first  ages  called  traditions,  were  no- 
thing less. 

6.  Fourthly :  there  are  some  opinions,  which,  when  they 
began  to  be  publicly  received,  began  to  be  accounted  prime 
traditions,  and  so  became  such,  not  by  a  native  title,  but  by 
adoption;  and  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  the  fathers  to 
colour  their  popular  opinion  with  so  great  an  appellative. 
St.  Austin  called  the  communicaljuig  of  infSEmts  an  apostolical 
tradition;  and  yet  we  do  not  practise  it,  because  we  disbe^ 
lieve  the  allegation.  And  that  every  custom,  which  at  first 
introduction  was  but  a  private  fancy  or  singular  practice, 
grew  afterward  into  a  public  rite,  and  went  for  a  tradition 
after  a  while  continuance,  appears  by  Tertullian,  who .  seems 
to  justify  it;  '^  Non  enim  existimas  tu  licitum  esse  cuicunque 
fideli  constituere  quod  Deo  placere  illi  visum  fuerit,  ad  disci- 
plinam  et  salutemP^^  And  again,  ^^  A  quocunque  traditore 
censetur,  nee  autorem  respicias  sed  autoritatem^"  And 
St.  Jerome  most  plainly,  ^^  PrsBcepta  majorum  apostolical 
traditiones  quisque  existimat.^  And  when  Ireneeus  had 
observed  that  great  variety  in  the  keeping  of  Lent,  which 
yet  to  be  a  forty-days^  fast  is  pretended  to  descend  from  tra- 
dition apostolical,  some  fasting  but  one  day  before  Easter, 
some  two,  some  forty,  and  this  even  long  before  Irenaeus^s 
time,  he  gives  this  reason ;  "  Varietas  ilia  jejunii  coepit  apud 
majores  nostros;  qui  non  accurate  consuetudinem  eorum^ 
qui  vel  simplicitate  quMam  vel  private  autoritate  in  pos- 
terum  aliquid  statuissent,  observarant"  ;'^  and  there  are  yet 
some  points  of  good  concernment,  which  if  any  man  should 
question  in  a  high  manner,  they  would  prove  indetermin* 
able  by  Scripture,  or  suflicient  reason ;  and  yet  I  doubt  not 
their  confident  defenders  would  say,  they  are  opinions  of 
the  church,  and  quickly  pretend  a  tradition  from  the  very 
apostles,  and  believe  themselves   so   secure,  that  they  could 

^  Contra  Mareion.  de  Coron.  Milit.  c.  S^  4.  Apod  Euseb.  L  5.  c.  24. 
"  £x  translatione  Christopborsoni. 
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not  be  discovered,  because  the  question  never  haying  been 
disputed  gives  them  occasion  to  say,  that  which  had  no  be- 
^n|ng  known,  was  certainly  from  the  apostles.  For  why 
should  not  divines  do  in  the  question  of  reconfirmation  as 
in  that  of  rebaptization  P  Are  not  the  grounds  equal  from 
an  indelible  character  in  one  as  in  the  other  P  and  if  it  happen 
such  a  question  as  this  after  contestation  should  be  detef« 
mined,  not  by  any  positive  decree,  but  by  the  cession  of  one 
part,  and  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  other,  does  not 
the  next  age  stand  fair  to  be  abused  with  a  pretence  of  tra- 
dition, in  the  matter  of  reconfirmation,  which  never  yet  came 
to  a  serious  question  P  For  so  it  was  in  the  question  of  rebap-* 
tization,  for-  which  there  was  then  no  more  evident  tradition 
than  there  is  now  in  the  question  of  reconfirmation,  as  I  proved 
formerly,  but  yet  it  was  carried  upon  that  title. 

7.  Fifthly :  there  is  great  variety  in  the  probation  of  tra- 
dition, so  diat  whatever  is  proved  to  be  tradition,  is  not 
equally  and  alike  credible;  for  nothing  but  universal  tra» 
dition  is  of  itself  credible ;  other  traditions  in  their  just  pro- 
portion,  as  they  pairtake  of  the  degrees  of  universality.  Now 
that  a  tradition  be  universal,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  it  be 
a  credible  testimony,  St.  Irenseus'  requires  that  tradition 
should  derive  from  all  the  churches  apostoUcaL  And  there- 
fore,  according  to  this  rule,  there  was  no  suifident  medium  ta 
determine  the  question  about  Easter,  because  the  eastem 
and  western  churches  had  several  traditions  respectively^i 
and  both  pretended  from  the  apostles.  Clemens  Aiexan- 
drinus^  says,  it  was  a  secret  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that 
Christ  preached  but  one  year:  but  Irenseus'  says  it  did  de-^ 
rive  from  heretics ;  and  says,  that  he,  by  tradition,  first  from 
St.  John,  and  then  from  his  disciples,  received  another  tra^ 
dition,  that  Christ  was  almost  fifty  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  so  by  consequence  preached  almost  twenty  years :  both 
of  them  were  deceived,  and  so  had  all,  that  had  believed  the 
report  of  either,  pretending  tradition  apostolical.  Thus  the 
custom,  in  the  Latin  church,  of  fasting  on  Satiurday,  was 
against  that  tradition  which  the  Greeks  had  from  the  apo* 

?  Lib.  8.  c.  4.  y  Lib.  1.  Stromat. 

■  Lib.  9.  c.  89.  Omnes  seniores  testantur^  qui  in  Asia  apud  Johannem^  di8<» 
cipulum  Domini^  convenerunt^  id  ipsum  tiadidisse  eis  Johannenij  &c.  el  qui 
alios  apostolos  viderunt,  heec  eadem  ab  ipsis  audierunt,  et  testantur  de  ejus-^^ 
modi  relatione.     Saimeron.  disput.  51.  in  Rom. 
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sties ;  and  therefoFe,  by  thi^  division  and  want  of  oonsent, 
which  was  the  true  tradition,  was  so  absolutely  indetermi- 
nable, that  both  must  needs  lose  much  of  their  r^utation. 
But  how  then,  when  not  only  particular  churches,  but  single 
persons,  are  all  the  proof  we  have  for  a  tradition  ?  And  this 
often  happened.  I  think  St.  Austin  is  the  chief  argument 
and  authority  we  have  for  the  assumption  <tf  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  baptism  of  infants  is  called  a  tradition  by  Origen 
alone  at  first,  and  from  him  by  others*  The  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  which  is  an  article  the  Greek 
church  disavows,  derives  from  the  tradition  apostolical,  as 
it  is  pretended ;  and  yet  before  St.  Austin  we  hear  nothing  ot 
it  v«py  clearly  or  certainly,  forasmuch  as  that  whole  myst^ 
concerning  the  blessed  Spirit,  was  so  little  explicated  in 
Scripture,  and  so  Uttle  derived  to  them  by  tradition,  that,  till 
the  counml  ci  Nice,  you  shall  hardly  find  any  form  of  worship 
or  personal  address  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Eras- 
mus observes,  and  I  think  the  contrary  will  hardjy  fee 
verified.  And  for  this  particular  in  which  I  instance,  what^ 
soever  is  in  Scripture  concerning  it,  is  against  that  which 
the  church  of  Rome  calk  tradition,  which  makes  the  Greeks 
so  confident  as  they  are  of  the  pmnt,  and  is  an  argument  of 
the  vanity  of  s^ne  things,  which  for  no  greater  reason  are 
ealled  traditions,  but  because  one  man  hath  said  so,  and  that 
they  can  be  proved  by  no  better  argument  to  be  true.  Now 
kl  this  case,  wherein  tradition  descends  upon  us  with  unequal 
eertainty,  it  would  be  very  unequal  to  require  of  us  an  abso- 
lute belief  of  every  thing  not  written,  for  fear  we  be  ae-' 
counted  to  slight  tradition  apostolical.  And  since  nothing 
ean  require  our  supreme  assent,  but  that  which  is  truly  oe^ 
tholic  and  i^postoUo,  and  to  such  a  tradition^  is  required,  ad 
Iren^us  says,  this  consent  of  all  those  churches  which  the: 
apostles  planted,  and  where  they  did  preside,  this  topic  will 
be  of  so  little  use  in  judging  heresies,  that  (beside  what  Itf 
deposited  in  Scripture)  it  cannot  be  proved  in  any  thing  but 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture  itself,  and  as  it  is  now  received, 
even  in  that  there  is  some  variety. 

8.  And  therefore,  there  is  wholly  a  mistake  in  this  busi- 
ness; for  when  the  fathers  appeal  to  tradition,  and  with 
much  earnestness,  and  some  clamour,  they  call  upon  heretics 
to  conform  to  or  to  be  .tried  by  tradition,  it  is  such  a  tra^. 
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(lition  as  delivers  the  fundamental  points  of  Christianity^ 
ndiicfa  were  also  reccnrded  in  Smpture.  But  because  the 
canon  was  not  yet  perfectly  consigned,  they  called  to  that 
testimony  they  had,  which  was  the  testimony  of  the  churches 
apostolical,  whose  bishops  and  priests  being  the  ^  antistitea 
xeiigionis,^  did  bdieve  and  preach  Christian  religion,  and 
Q^Bserve  all  its  girest  mysteries  aooording  as  they  have  beea 
taught.  Iren^Bus  calls  this  a  tradition  apostolieal,  ^^  Christum 
accepisse  cahcem,  et  dixisse  sanguinem  suum  esse,  et  docu« 
isse  noyam  oblationem  novi  Testamenti,  quam  ecclesia  per 
apostolos  acdpiens  otS&tt  per  totum  mundum.^^  And  the 
fitthers,  in  these  ages,  confute  heretics  by  ecclesiastical  tnh 
£tion;  that  is,  they  confront  against  their  impious  and 
blai^hemous  doctrines  that  religion,  whiph  the  apostles  hay- 
ing  taught  to  the  churches  where  they  did  preskle,  thei? 
successors  did  still  preach,  and,  fin*  a  long  while  together^ 
suffered  not  the  enemy  to  sow  tares  amongst  their  wheat. 
And  yet  these  doctrines,  which  they  called  traditions,  were 
nothing  but  such  fundamental  truths  which  were  in  Scrip* 
ture,  vdwa  9v(A^MTfai  votTs  ypa^Xsf  as  Irenseus  in  Eusebius* 
obsepyes,  in  the  instance  of  Folycarpus :  and  it  is  manifest 
hj  considering  what  heremes  they  fought  against,  the  here- 
sies of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Nicolaitans,  Valentinians,  Carpo* 
<»:atians  ^,  persons  that  denied  the  Son  of  God,  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  that  preached  impurity,  that  practised  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  And  now  that  they  did  rather  urge  tradition 
against  than  than  Scripture,  was,  because  the  public  doc* 
trine  of  all  the  apostoticsil  churches  was  at  first  more  knowa 
and  fiimous  than  many  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  becausf 
some  heretics  denied  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  some  received  none 
but  St,  Mattfaew^s,  some  rejected  all  St.  Paulas  epistles,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  whole  canon  was  consigned  by 
universal  testimcmy,  some  churches  having  one  part,  some 
another,  Rome  herself  had  not  all ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the 
argument  from  tradition  was  the  most  famous,  the  most  cer^ 
tain,  and  tiie  most  prudent.  And  now,  according  to  this 
rule,  they  had  more  traditions  than  we  have,  and  traditions 
did  by  degrees  lessen  as  they  came  to  be  written ;  and  their 
necessity  was  less,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  was  ascertained 
to  us  by  a  better  keeper  of  divine  truths.    All  that  great 

*  Lib.  5»  cap.  90.  ^  Vid.  Irense.  1.  3.  et  4.  cont.  Uteres. 
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mysteriousness    of   Christ's    priesthood,    the    unity    of   his 
sacrifice,    Chrisfs    advocation   and    intercession    for    us    in 
heaven,  and  many  other  excellent  doctrines,  might  very  well 
be  accounted  traditions    before   St.  Paul's  Epistle   to    the 
Hebriews  was  published  to  all  the  world ;  but  now  they  are 
written  truths,  and  if  they  had  not,  possibly  we  might  either 
have  lost  them  quite,  or  doubted  of  them,  as  we  do  of  many 
other  traditions,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pro- 
pounder.     And  therefore  it  was,  that  St.  Peter  took  order 
that  the  Grospel  should  be  writ ;  for  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  do  something,  which,  after  his  deoeaise,  should  have 
these  things  in  remembrance^.     He  knew  it  was  not  safe 
trusting  the  report  of  men,  where  the  fountain  might  quickly 
run  dry,  or  be  corrupted  so  insensibly,  that  no  cure  could  be 
found  for  it,  nor  any  just  notice  taken  of  it  till  it  were  in- 
curable.    And,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  but  what  is 
written  in  Scripture,  that  can,  with  any  confidence  of  argu« 
ment,  pretend  to  derive  from  the  apostleis,  except  rituals,  and 
manners  of  ministration ;    but  no  doctrines  or  speculative 
mysteries  are  so  transmitted  to  us  by  so  clear  a  current  that 
we  may  see  a  visible  channel,  and  trace  it  to  the  primitive 
fountains.     It  is  said  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical,  that  no 
priest  should  baptize  without  chrism  and  the  command  of 
the  bishop ;  suppose  it  were,  yet   we  camiot  be  obliged  to 
believe  it  with  much  confidence,  because  we  have  but  little 
proof  for  it,  scarce  any  thing  but  the  single   testimony  of 
St.  Jerome*'.     And  yet,  if  it  were,  this  is  but  a  ritual,  of 
which,  in  passing  by,  I  shall  give  that  account:  That,  sup- 
pose this  and  many  more  rituals  did  derive  clearly  from  tra- 
dition apostolical, — which  yet  but  very   few  do, — ^yet  it  is 
hard  that  any  church  should  be  charged  with  crime  for  not 
observing  such  rituals,  because  we  see  some  of  them  which 
ertainly  did  derive  from  the  apostles,  are  expired  and  gone 
t  ut  in  a  desuetude;  such  as  are  abstinence  firom  blood  and 
from  things  strangled ; — the  coenobitic  life  of  secular  per- 
sons,—the  college  of  widows ; — to  worship  standing,  upon  the 
Xord'^s  Day, — to  give  milk  and  honey  to  the  newly  baptized, — 
and  many  more  of  the  like  nature;  now  there  having  been 
no  mark  to  distinguish  the  necessity  of  one  from  the  indif- 
ferency  of  the  other,  they  are  all  alike  necessary,   or  alike 

«  2  Pet.  i.  18.  d  Dialog,  adv.  Lucifer. 
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indifferent ;  if  the  former,  why  does  no  church  observe  them  ? 
If  the  latter,  why  does  the  church  of  Rome  charge  upon 
others  the  shame  of  novelty,  for  leaving  of  some  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which,  by  her  own  practice,  we  are  taught  to 
have  no  obligation  in  than,  but  the  adiaphorous?    St.  Paul 
gave  order,  that  ^^  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife;^^  the  church  of  Rome  will  not  allow  so  much;  other 
churches  allow    more :    the  apostles  commanded   Christians 
to  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  as  appears  in  their  canons ; 
the  church  of  Rome  fasts  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  not  on 
Wednesday:   the  apostles  had  their  agapse  or  love-feasts; 
we  should  believe  them  scandalous :    they  used  a  kiss  of 
charity  in  ordinary  addresses ;  the  church  of  Rome  keeps  it 
only  in  their  mass,  other  churches  quite  omit  it :  the  apostles 
permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  live  in  conjugal  society,  a 
appears  in  the  fifth  Can.  of  the  apostles  (which  to  them  is 
an  argument  who  believe  them  such),  and  yet  the  church  of 
Rome  by  no  means  will  endure  it ;  nay,  more,  Michael  Me- 
dina ^  gives  testimcmy,  that  of  eighty-four  canons  apostoHcal 
which  Clemens  collected,  scarce  six  or  eight  are  observed  by 
the  Latin  church ;  and  Peresius  gives  this  account  of  it ;  ^^  In 
illis  contineri  multa,  quae  temporum  corruptione  non  plene 
observantur,  aliis  pro  temporis  et  materise  qualitate  aut  obli- 
teratis,  aut  totius  ecclesise  ma^sterio  abrogatis.^     Now  it 
were  good  that  they,    which  take  a  liberty  to  themselves, 
should  also  allow  the  same  to  others.     So  that,  for  one  thing 
or  other,  all  traditions,  excepting  those  very  few  that  are 
absolutely  universal,  will  lose  all  their  obligation,  and  become 
no  competent  medium  to  confine  men'^s  practices,  or  limit 
their  faiths,  or  determine  their  persuasions.     Either  for  the 
difficulty  of  their  being  proved,  the  incompetency  of  the  tes- 
timony that  transmits  them,  or  the  indifferency  of  the  thing 
transmitted,  all  traditions,  both  ritual  and  doctrinal,  are  dis- 
abled from  determining  our  consciences  either  to  a  necessary 
believing  or  obeying. 

9.  Sixthly :  to  which  I  add,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that 
there  are  some  things  called  traditions,  and  aie  offered  to  be 
proved  to  us  by  a  testimony,  which  is  either  false  or  not  ex- 
tant.   Clemens  of  Alexandria  pretended  it  a  tradition,  that, 

^  De  sacr.  bom.  continent,  lib.  5.  c.  105.  De  Tradit.  part.  3.  c.  de  Author* 
Can.  Apost. 
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iht  apostle  preached  to  them  that  died  in  infidelity,  tvtm 
iRet  their  death,  ahd  then  raised  them  to  life;  but  he  prbved 
it  only  by  th^  testimony  of  the  book  of  Hermes ;  he  affirm^ 
it  to  b&  a  tradition  apostolical,  that  the  Greeks  were  saved 
hy  their  philosophy ;  but  h&  had  no  other  authority  for  it  but 
£he  apocryphal  books  of  Peter  and  JPauL  TertulUan  and  St. 
Baril  pretended  it  an  apostolical  tfaditiOn,  to  sign  ill  the  air 
tnth  the  sign  of  the  cross;  but  this  t^ai  only  consigned  to 
them  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  But  to  instance,  onbe  for 
ill,  in  the  Epistle  of  Marcellus  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  where 
l^e  ftf&rms  that  it  ii^  the  canon  of  the  apostles,  ^^  prster  sen- 
t^ntiam  Romani  pontificis,  noU  posse  concilia  cdebrari.^ 
And  yet  th^re  is  no  such  canon  extant,  nor  ever  was,  for  aught 
appears  in  any  record  we  have;  and  yet  the  collection  of  the 
cimond  i{$  so  entire,  that  though  it  hath  something  more 
than  what  was  apostolical^  yet  it  hfed  nothing  lefts.  And 
liow  that  I  am  casually  fallen  Upoh  kii  instance  from  th%  ca- 
nons of  the  apostles,  I  consider  thai  there  cannot  in  the 
World  a  greater  ini^tahce  b6  given,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  abused 
in  the  believing  of  traditions.  For,  1.  to  the  first  fifty,  which 
ttOihy  did  ddinit  for  apostolical,  thirty-five  more  were  added, 
Whidi  most  men  ndW  count  spurious,  all  men  call  dubious, 
and  some  of  them  universally  condi^mned  by  peremptory 
sentence,  even  by  them  who  Afe  greatest  admirdrs  of  that 
cbllfectiottj  as  sixty-fifth,  'sixty-seVehth,  and  eighty-fourth  and 
fifth  canohs.  For  the  first  fifty,  it  is  evident  that  therb  axis 
i^ome  things  sd  mixed  With  them^  and  no  mark  of  difierence 
I^ft^  thai  the  br^dit  of  all  il^  much  impaired^  insomuch  that 
Isidore  Of  Seville  says,  *»  they  were  apocryphal,  tnade  by  he* 
i^tics,  aild  published  Under  the  titl6  Apostolical,  but  iteither 
the  fathers  nor  the  church  of  Home  did  give  assent  to  them  l^ 
And  yet  ttey  have  prevailed  so  far  amongst  som^,  thai  Da- 
niasceri  is  of  opinion  they  should  be  received  equally  with 
thfe  ^anOhical  writings  of  the  apoSlles'r  One  thing  only  I 
observe  (and  we  shall  find  it  true  in  most  writings,  whose 
authority  is  urged  ih  qhestidns  of  thedogy),  that  the  autho- 
flty  of  the  tradition  is  not  it  which  moves  the  assent,  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing;  and  because  such  a  canon  is  delivered, 
tSiey  do  iiol  Iherrfore  believe  the  sanction  or  proposition  so 
delivered,  but  disbelieve  the  traction,  if  they  do  not  like  the 
f Apud  Gratian.  dist,  16.  c«  Canones.         8  Lib,  I.  c.  18.  de  Orthod.  fidt. 
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matter;  and  so  do  not  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  tradition, 
but  of  the  tradition  by  the  matter.  And  thus  the  Church  of 
Rome  rejects  the  eighty-fourth  or  eighth-fifth  canon  of  the 
$ipoadeBy  Bdt  because  it  is  delivered  with  less  authority  than 
the  last  thirty-five  lire,  biit  because  it  reckotis  the  canon  ol 
Seripture  otherwise  thaii  it  is  at  Romci  Thus  alsb  the  fifth 
eanoa  amcmgst  the  first  fifty^  because  it  approves  the  ifaar^ 
riage  df  priests  and  deacons,  does  not  persuade  them  to  ap* 
profe  of  it  too^  but  itself  becomes  suspected  for  approving 
it ;  so  that  eitfaet  they  dccuse  themjselves  of  palpable  contempt 
of  the  apostolical  authority,  or  else  that  the  reputation  of  sudt 
thiditicHis  is  kept  up  to  sarve  their  own  endsj  add  therefor^^ 
when  they  enoobnter  them,  they  are  no  mor^  to  be  upheld; 
which  what  else  is  it  but  to  teach  all  the  world  to  conttea 
sudi  pretences,  and  undervalue  thditionsi  and  to  ^Upply  to 
ethers  a  reason  why  they  should  do  that^  which  to  them  thiit 
give  the  occasion^  is  most  unreasonable  ? 

10.  Sevaithly  :  the  testimony  of  the  ancieht  ^hul-ch  being 
the  only  nieans  of  proving  thidition,  and  sdmetimes  thmr 
dictates  and  doctrine  being  the  tradition  pretended  of  neces^ 
aty  to  be  imitated,  it  is  considerable  that  died,  in  th^r  esti* 
ttiate  of  it,  take  their  ris^  from  several  iiges  ^hd  diflfering  tea* 
timoniesj  and  are  not  agreed  about  the  cohlpeteney  of  their 
testimony;  and  the  reasons  that  on  each  side  make  them 
di£^^  are  such  as  make  the  authority  itself  the  less  authentic 
and  more  repiidiltble.  Some  will  allow  only  of  the  three  firM 
gge^  as  beln^  ntost  jkire^  mdst  persecuted,  and  therefore 
most  holy,  least  intek'ested,  serving  fewar  design^  having 
fiHIrest  faetiofis,  ftnd  therefi)te  more  likely  to  speak  the  truth 
fer  6ed's  sdke  And  its  own^  ai»  best  complying  tftth  their 
^at  eiid  of  aG(|uiring  heaven  in  recompense  df  loosing  their 
Uves;  others  toy  ^  that  those  ilges5  being  ^t*se&Uted|  midded 
the  present  doc^trihes  pfdpdl*tionable  to  dieii*  purposes  and 
constitutiioh  of  the  ages^  bnd  inake  little  oi^  nothing  df  those 
questibns  iilrhich  *it  this  dfty  v0*  Christendom :  and  both 
>sp^\i  ti^ue :  the  first  ilges  Spe^k  greatest  truth,  but  least  per  - 
lihedtly.  The  next  agiife,  the  ^s  of  the  four  general  coun- 
cils^  spake  something,  not  much  tdore  pertinently  to  the  pre- 
sent questions,  but  were  not  so  likely  to  speak  true,  by  reasdfi 
of  thik  disp^tidds  cdntr^ry  td  the  capacity  and  circumstance 

^  Vld.  (M,  fhnon,  hture  n^  Sieur  Casaubort. 
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of  the  first  ages ;  and  if  they  speak  yfisely  as  doctors^  yet  not 
certainly  as  witnesses  of  such  propositions  which  the  first 
ages  noted  not;  and  yet,  unless  they  had  noted,  cotild  not 
possibly  be  traditions.     And  therefore,  either  of  them  will  be 
less  useless  as  to  our  present  afiairs.     For  indeed  the  ques-^ 
lions,  which  now  are  the  public  trouble,  were  not  cona:dered 
or  thought  upon  for  many  hundred  years,  and  therefore  prime 
tradition  there  is  none  as  to  our  purpose,  and  it  will  be  an 
insufficient  medium  to  be  used  or  pretended  in  the  determi-- 
nation ;  and  to  dispute  concerning  the  truth  oi:  necessity  of 
traditions,  in  the  questions  of  our  times,  is  as  if  historians, 
disputing  about  a  question  in  the  English  story,  should  fall 
on  wrangling  whether  Livy  or  Plutarch  were  the  best  writers; 
and  the  earnest  disputes  about  traditions  are  to  no  better  pur- 
pose.    For  no  church  at  this  day  admits  the  one  half  of  those 
things,  which  certainly  by  the  fathers  were  called  traditions 
apostolical,  and  no  testimony  of  ancient  writers  does  consign 
the  one  half  of  the  present  questions,  to  be  or  not  to  be  tra- 
ditions.    So  that  they  who  admit  only  the  doctrine  and  tes- 
timony of  the  first  ages,  cannot  be  determined   in  most  of 
their  doubts  which  now  trouble  us,  because  their  writings  are 
of  matters  wholly  differing  from  the  present   disputes;  and 
they  which  would  bring  in  after-ages  to  the  authority  of  a 
competent  judge  or  witness,    say  the  same  thing ;    for  they 
plainly  confess  that  the  first  ages  spake  little  or  nothing  to 
the  present  question,,  or  at  least   nothing  to  their  sense  of 
them ;  for  therefore  they  call  in  aid  from  the  following  age&, 
and  make  them  suppletory  and   auxiliary   to  their  designs, 
and  therefore  are  no  traditions  to  our  purposes.     And  tihey 
who  would  willingly  have  it  otherwise,  yet  have  taken    no 
course  it  should  be  otherwise;    for  when   they  had  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  councils  of  the  last  ages,  to  determine  what 
they  had  a  mind  to,  yet  they  never  named  the  number,  nor 
expressed  the  particular  traditions  which  they  would  fain  have 
the  world  believe  to  be  apostolical:  but  they  have  kept  the 
bridle  in  their  own  hands,  and  made  a  reserve  of  their  own 
power,  that,  if  need  be,  they  may  make  new  pretensions,  or 
not  be  put  to  it  to  justify  the  old  by  the  engagement  of  a 
conciliar  declaration. 

11.  Lastly :  we  are  acquitted,  by  the  testimony  of  the  pri- 
mitive fathers,  from  any  other  necessity  of  believing,  than  of 
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such  articles  as  are  recorded  in  Scripture :  and  this  is  done 
by  them,  whose  authority  is  pretended  the  greatest  argument 
for  tradition,  as  appears  largely  in  Irenseus^,  who  disputes 
professedly  for  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  against  certain 
heretics,  who  affirm  some  necessary  truths  not  to  be  written* 
It  was  an  excellent  saying  of  St.  Basil,  and  will  never  be 
wiped  out  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Perron  in  his  Serm.  de 
Fide.  *^  Manifestus  est  fidei  lapsus,  et  liquidum  superbiss  yu 
tium,  vel  respuere  aliquid  eorum  quae  Scriptura  habet,  vel  in-* 
ducere  quicquam  quod  scriptum  non  est."  And  it  is  but  a 
poor  device  to  say  that  every  particular  tradition  is  consigned 
in  Scripture  by  those  places,  which  give  authority  to  tradi* 
tion;  and  so  the  introducing  of  tradition  is  not  a  superin* 
during  any  thing  over  or  besides  Scripture,  because  traditicm 
is  like  a  messenger,  and  the  Scripture  is  like  his  letters  of 
credence,  and  therefore  authorizes  whatsoever  tradition  speaks 
eth.  For  supposing  Scripture  does  consign  the  authority  of 
tradition  (which  it  might  do,  before  all  the  whole  instrument 
of  Scripture  itself  was  consigned,  and  then  afterwards  there 
might  be  no  need  of  tradition),  yet  supposing  it,  it  will  follow 
that  all  those  traditions  which  are  truly  prime  and  apostoli-* 
cal,  are  to  be  entertained  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deliverers,  which  indeed  is  so  reasonable  of  itself,  that  we 
need  not  Scripture  to  persuade  us  to  it ; — ^itself  is  authentic  as 
Scripture  is,  if  it  derives  from  the  same  fountain ;  and  a  word 
is  never  the  more  the  word  of  Grod  for  being  written,  nor  the 
less  for  not  being  written ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  what- 
soever  is  pretended  to  be  tradition,  is  so,  ndther  is  the  credit 
of  the  particular  instances  consigned  in  Scripture ;  ^  et  dolo» 
sus  versatur  in  generalibus,^  but  that  this  craft  is  too  palpa- 
ble. And  if  a  general  and  indefinite  conagnation  of  tradi* 
tion  be  sufficient  to  warrant  every  particular  that  pretends  to 
be  tradition,  then  St.  Basil  had  spoken  to  no  purpose,  by 
saying,  it  is  pride  and  apostasy  from  the  faith  to  bring  in 
what  is  not  written :  for  if  either  any  man  brings  in  what  is 
written,  or  what  he  says  is  delivered,  then  the  first  being  ex« 
press  Scripture,  and  the  second  being  consigned  in  Scripture, 
no  man  can  be  charged  with  superinducing  what  is  not  writ- 
ten, he  hath  his  answer  ready ;  and  then  these  are  zealous 
words  absolutely  to  no  purpose;  but  if  such  general  con- 

'  Lib.  8.  c.  2.  contr.  h«eres. 
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Agnation  does  not  warrant  every  thing  that  pretends  to  ifk* 
dttion,  but  8Uoh  only  as  are  truly  proved  to  be  apostdical  9 
th^n  Scripture  h  useless  as  to  this  particular ;  for  such  tra^ 
dittbn  giv«a  testimdny  to  Scriptiure,  and  therefore  is  <if  itself 
flrsti  and  mor^  credible,  for  it  is  credible  of  itk^lf ;  and  thereu 
fore,  unless  St.  Basil  thought  that  all  the  will  of  God  in  mat^ 
t«rs  of  faith  and  doctrine  were  written^  I  see  not  what  end, 
nor  what  sense,  he  could  have  in  these  words :  for  no  mati  in 
the  world,  estoept  enthusiasts  and  madmen^  ever  obtruded  a 
doctrine  upon  the  church,  but  he  pretended  Scripture  for  it^ 
or  tradition ;  and  therefore,  no  man  coitld  be  pressed  by  th«w 
words,  no  man  confuted,  no  man  insttucted,  ilo,  not  ^lithusi^ 
asts  or  Montanists.     For  suppose  eithei*  of  them  should  say, 
that  since  in  Scriptul^e  the  Holy  Gho^t  is  promised  to  abidd 
with  the  church  for  ever, — ^to  teach  whatever  they  pretfend 
die  Spirit  in  any  age  hath  taught  them^  is  not  to  superindudS 
any  tfiing  beyond  what  is  Wi^itten,  because  the  truth  of  the 
Spirit,  his  veracity,  and  his  perpetual  teachings  bdng  pfo^ 
mi^  and  attested  in  Scripture,  S^pturi&  hath  just  sb  coiIj 
sdgned  all  such  revelations,  as  (Perron  saith)  it  hath  illl  such 
traditions;    But  I  will   trouble)  mys&lf  no  more  with  ar* 
guments  ttbai  any  hutnan  authorities ;   but  he  that  is  sun 
prised  Mrith  the  belief  of  ntuch  authorities,  and  will  but  con^ 
sider  the  very  tnany  testiinohies  of  antiijuity  to  this  pur^ 
pose,  as  of  Constantitie ^  St.  Jermne'^  St.  Austin"^  St. 
Athahasiuii ",  St.  Hilary  ^  St.  Elpiphanius^  mA  div#s  oth^ 
all  speaking  words  to  the  satile  sense,  with  thai  ^yiiig  6{ 
St.  PatiP,  **  Nfemo  sentiat  Super  quod  scriptum  eftt,''  Will  nm 
that  th^fe  is  reason,  that  since  ho  man  is  materially  a  heriM 
ti^»  but  thkt  he  errs  in  a  {)oint  of  fAith,  attd  all  faith  i6  i^ufRa 
ciently  r^orded  in  Scripture,  the  judgment  of  faith  And  h^ 
rt^sy  is  to  bfe  derived  fttim  thence,  and  rtd  man  is  to  be  ddtt* 
damned  for  dissenting  ih  an  artide,  for  Whoise  probation  tra^ 
dition  only  i§  pretended ;   only  aceordiiig  to  th«  degree  of 
its  iivideflce,  let  every  one  determine  himsfelf ;  but  of  this  ew 
denaft  we  must  not  jjudge  for  others :  for  unless  it  b^  in  things 
<rf  faith,  and  absolute  certainties,  evidence  1§  a  word  of  rela- 
tiobi  ahd  so  siipposes  t^o  terttis,  the  objfect  and  the  faculty  5 

^  Orat.  at  Niceit.  pp.    Apttd  theodor.  1.  1.  c.  t; 
1  to  Matt.  1. 4.  c.  93. 9t  in  A^igveam.  «  De  bono  viduel.  e.  1, 

»  Orat.  cont.  Gent.  o  lo  Psal.  cxxxii. 

P  Lib.  2,  contra  hfier«».  torn.  1.  hser.  61.       11  Cor.  ivt 
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AAd  it  is  an  imperfect  speech  to  say  a  thing  is  evident  in  it* 
S6lf  (unless  we  speak  of  first  principles,  or  clearest  revdatiollfii) ) 
fef  that  may  be  evident  to  one,  that  k  not  so  to  another,  by 
tiMbn  of  the  pregnancy  of  some  apprehensionii,  and  the  im^ 
maturity  of  others. 

Tliis  discourse  hath  its  intention  in  traditions  doctrinal 
And  ritual,  that  is,  such  traditions  which  propose  articled 
hew  '  in  materia  ;^  but  now  if  Scripture  be  the  repotitory  of 
all  divine  truths  sufficient  for  us,  tradition  must  be  consider- 
^  as  iti^  instrument,  to  convey  its  great  mysteriousness  tb 
our  understandings !  it  is  said  there  are  traditive  interpreta^ 
tions,  as  well  as  traditive  propositions^  but  these  have  ikit 
much  distinct  consideration  in  them,  both  because  their  un* 
certainty  is  as  great  as  the  other  upon  the  former  considera^ 
Uons ;  as  also  because,  in  very  deed,  there  are  no  sudi  things 
as  traditive  interpretations  universal :  for  as  for  particulars^ 
ihey  signify  no  moi*e  but  that  they  are  not  sufficient  deter^ 
minations  of  question^  theological;  therefore,  because  they 
ai^  particular,  contiiigent^  and  of  infinite  variety,  and  they  are 
no  more  argument  than  the  particular  authority  of  these  men 
Whose  commentaries  they  are,  and  therefore  mui^t  be  consi* 
dered  with  theln. 

'  IS.  The  sum  is  this!  siiicie  the  ftthers,  who  are  the 
best  witnesses  of  traditions,  yet  were  infinitely  deceived  in 
their  account ;  since  sometimes  they  guessed  at  them,  and  con^^ 
jectured  by  way  of  rule  and  discoiirsej  and  not  of  thar  knowj^ 
ledge,  not  by  evidence  of  the  thing ;  since  many  are  called  tradi^ 
tions  which  were  not  so,  many  are  uncertain  whether  they  were 
or  no,  yet  confidently  pretended,  and  this  uncertainty,  which 
at  first  was  great  enough,  is  increased  by  infinite  causes  and 
accidents  in  the  succesldon  of  sixteen  hundred  years;  since 
the  ohurdi  hath  been  either  so  careless  or  so  abused,  that  sha 
could  not  or  would  not  preserve  tradition  with  carefulness 
and  truth  ;  since  it  was  ordinary  for  the  old  writers  to  set 
out  their  Own  fancies,  and  the  rites  of  their  chUrcb$  which 
had  been  ancient,  Uhdef  tke  specious  title  of  apoi^tolical  tri^ 
ditioni ;  sdnce  some  traditions  rely  but  upon  single  testimony 
kt  fltst,  and  yet,  descending  upon  others,  come  to  Be  attested 
by  manyj  whose  teiitimony^  though  conjunct,  yet  in  value  is 
but  dngli,  because  it  rriies  upoh  the  first  single  relator,  Aikd 
so  can  have  no  greater  authcnity,  or  cert<dntyj  than  they  de- 
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rive  from  the  single  person  ;  since  the  first  ages«  who  wer^ 
inost  competent  to  consign  tradition,  yet  did  con^gn  such 
traditip^s  as  be  of  a  nature  wholly  discrepant  from  the  pr&; 
jsent  questions,  and  speak  nothing  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly^ 
to  our  purposes;  and  the  following  ages  are  no  fit  wit* 
nesses  of  that  which  was  not  transmitted  to  them,  because 
they,  could  not  know  it  at  all,  but  by  such  transmission  and 
prior  consignation ;  since  what  at  first  was  a  tradition,  came 
afterward  to  be  written,  and  so  ceased  its  being  a  traditipn ; 
yet  the  credit  of  traditions  commenced  upon  the  certainty 
and  reputation  of  those  truths  first  delivered  by  word,  after-^ 
ward  consigned  by  writing ;  since  what  was  certainly  tradi^ 
tion  apostolical,  as  many  rituals  were,  are  rejected  by  the 
church  in  several  ages,  and  are  gone  out  into  a  desuetude ; 
imd,  lastly,  since,  beside  the  no-necessity  of  traditions,  therQ 
bedng  abundantly  enough  in  Scripture,  there  are  many  things 
called  traditions  by  the  fathers,  which  they  themselves  either 
proved  by  no  authors,  or  by  apocryphal,  and  spurious,  and 
heretical,  the  matter  of  tradition  will  in  very  much  be  so  un* 
pertain,  so  false,  so  suspicious,  so  contradictory,  so  impro- 
bable, so  unproved,  that  if  a  question  be  contested,  and  be 
offered  to  be  proved  only  by  tradition,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  impose  such  a  proposition  to  the  belief  of  all  men  with  an 
imperiousness  or  resolved  determination ;  but  it  will  be  neces^ 
sary  men  should  preserve  the  liberty  of  believing  and  pro* 
phesying,  and  not  part  with  it,  upon  a  worse  merchandise 
and  exchange  than  Esau  made  for  his  Inrthright. 


SECTION   VI. 


Of  the  Uncertainty  and  Insufficiency  of  Councils  Ecclesias^ 

tical  to  the  same  Purpose, 

1.  But  since  we  are  all  this  while  in  uncertaintVs  it  is  nece&- 
sary  that  we  should  address  ourselves  somewhere,  where  we 
may  rest  the  sole  of  our  foot :  and  nature.  Scripture,  and  ex^ 
perience,  teach  the  world,  in  matters  of  question,  to  submit  to 
some  final  sentence.  For  it  is  not  reason  that  controversies 
should  continue,  till  the  erring  person  shall  be  willing  to 
condemn  himself;  and  the  Spirit  of  Gp^l  hath  directed  us  by 
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"»at  great  preoedeDt  at  Jerusalem,   to   address  ourselTes  to 
the  <^urch,  that  in  a  plenary  council  and  assembly,  she  may 
synodically  determine  controversies.     So  that  if  a  general 
Goundl  have  determined  a  question,  or  expounded  Scripture, 
we  may  no  more  disbelieve  the  decree,  ilian  the  Spirit  of 
God  himself  who  speaks  in  them.     And  indeed,  if  all  assem- 
blies of  bishops  were  like  that  first,  and  all  bishops  were  of 
the  same  spirit  of  which  the  Apostles  were,  I  should  obey 
wieir  decree  with  the  same  religion  as  I  do  them  whose  pr^ 
face  was  «  Visum  est  Sphitui  Sancto  et  nobis;"  and  I  doubt 
not  but  our  blessed  Saviour  intended  that  the  assemblies  of 
the  church  should  be  judges  of  tTie  controversies,  and  guides 
of  our  persuasions  in  matters  of  difficulty.     But  he  also  in- 
tended they  should  proceed  according  to  his  will  which  he 
liad  revealed,  and  those  precedents  which  he  had  made  au- 
thentic by  the  immediate  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit:  he 
hath  done  his  part,  but  we  do  not  do  ours.     And  if  any  pri- 
vate person,  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  soul  desires 
to  find  out  a  truth  of  which  he  is  in  search  and  inquisition, 
u  he  prays  for  wisdom,  we  have  a  promise  he  shall  be  heard 
and  answered  Hberally;  and  therefore  much  more,  when  the 
representatives  of   the  catholic    church    do    meet;    because 
every  person  there  hath  *  in  individuo'  a  title  to  the  promise, 
and  another  title  as  he  is  a  governor  and  a  guide  of  souls, 
and  all  of  them  together  have  another  title  in  their  united 
cajwdty,  especially,  if  in  that  union  they  pray,  and  proceed 
with  simplicity  and  purity;    so  that  there  is  no  disputing 
against  the  pretence,  and  promises,  and  authority,  of  general 
^tmcils.     For  if  any  one  man  can  hope  to  be  guided  by 
M  s  Spuit  in  the  search,  the  pious,  and  impartial,  and  un- 
ppgudicate  search  of  truth,  then  much  more  may  a  general 
council.     If  no  private  man  can  hope  for  it,  then  truth  is  not 
necessary  to  be  found,  nor  we  are  not  obliged  to  search  for 
It,  or  else  we  are  saved  by  chance:  but  if  private  men  can, 
Dy  virtue  of  a  promise  upon  certain  conditions,  be  assured  of 
Mon^out  sufficient  truth,  much  more  shall  a  general  coun- 
^J\  ?®  *****  ^  consider  thus :  there  are  many  promises  pre- 
™ed   to  belong  to  general  assemblies  in  the  church ;  but 
kMw  not  any  ground,  nor  any  pretence,  that  they  shall  be 
atiBQlately  assisted,   without   any   condition    on    their    own 
parts,  and  whether  they  will  or  no :  faith  is  a  virtue  as  well 
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as  charity^  and  therefore  consists  in  liberty  and  choicet  and 
hath  nothing  in  it  of  necesmty:  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  some  rule;  far. 
they  expect  no  assistance  by  way  of  enthusiasm ;  if  they 
should,  I  know  no  warrant  for  that,  neither  did  any  general 
council  ever  offer  a  decree  whidi  they  did  not  thmk  suffix 
ciently  proved  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  as  appears 
in  the  acts  of  the  councils ;  now  then,  if  they  be  tied  to  con<f 
ditionsy  it  is  their  duty  to  observe  them ;  but  whether  it  be 
certain  that  they  will  observe  themi  that  they  will  do  all 
their  duty,  that  they  will  not  sin  even  in  this  particular  in 
the  neglect  of  their  duty,  that  is  the  consideration.  So  that 
if  any  man  questions  the  title  and  authority  of  general  coun^ 
eOs,  and  whether  or  no  great  promises  appertain  to  them,  I 
suppose  him  to  be  much  mistaken;  but  he  also  that  thinks 
all  of  them  have  proceeded  according  to  rule  and  reason,  and 
that  none  of  them  were  deceived,  because  pos»bly  they 
might  have  been  truly  directed,— is  a  stranger  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  perpetual  instances  and  experi<* 
ments  of  the  &ults  and  failings  of  humanity.  It  is  a  femous 
saying  of  St.  Gregory,  that  he  had  the  four  first  councils  in 
esteem  and  veneration  next  to  the  four  evangelists ;  I  suppose 
it  was  because  he  did  believe  them  to  have  proceeded  9C* 
cording  to  rule,  and  to  have  judged  righteous  judgment;  but 
why  had  he  not  the  same  opinion  of  other  councils  too, 
which  were  celebrated  before  his  death,  (for  he  Uved  after 
the  fifth  general)  ?  not  because  they  had  not  the  same  autho*^ 
rity;  for  that  which  is  warrant  for  one,  is  warrant  for  all; 
but  because  he  was  not  so  confident  that  they  did  their  duty^ 
nor  proceeded  so  without  interest  as  the  first  four  had 
done,  and  the  following  councils  did  never  get  that  reputa* 
tion,  which  all  the  catholic  church  acknowledged  due  to  the 
first  four.  And  in  the  next  order  were  the  three  following 
generals ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins  did  never  jointly  a&> 
knowledge  but  seven  generals  to  have  been  authentic  in  any 
soise,  because  they  were  in  no  sense  agreed  that  any  more 
than  seven  had  proceeded  regularly,  and  done  their  duty: 
so  that  now  the  question  is  not  whether  general  councils 
have  a  promise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  assist  them:  for 
every  private  man  hath  that  promise,  that  if  he  does  his 
duty,  he  shall  be  assisted  sufficiently  in  order  to  that  end  to 
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which  he  needs  aMBtanoe;  and  therefore  much  more  shall 
general  eoUncils,  in  order  to  that  end  for  which  they  convene^ 
and  to  which  they  need  asttstanoe,  that  is,  in  order  to  the 
oonservation  of  the  fiedth,  for  the  doctrinal  rules  of  good  lifey 
and  all  that  concerns  the  essential  duty  of  a  Christian,  but 
not  in  deciding  questions  to  satisfy  contentious,  or  curious^ 
or  presumptuous  spirits.  But  now  can  the  bishops  so  con* 
vened  be  factious, — can  they  be  abused  with  prejudice,  ov 
transported  with  interests,— -can  they  resist  the  Holy  6host,-««* 
ean  they  extinguish  the  Spirit, — can  they  stop  their  ears,  and 
serve  themselves  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  pMtence  of 
his  as»stanees ;  and  cease  to  s^rve  them  upon  themselves,  hy 
captivating  their  understandings  to  his  dictates,  and  their 
wills  to  his  precepts  ?  Is  it  necessary  they  should  perform 
any  oHidition  P  is  there  any  aae  duty  for  them  to  petlfbrtn  iri 
these  assemblies,  a  duty  which  they  have  power  to  do  or  not 
to  do?  If  so,  then  they  may  fkil  of  it,  and  not  do  thefar  duty  > 
and  if  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  conditional,  then  w« 
have  no  more  assurance  that  they  are  assisted,  than  that  they 
do  their  duty,  and  do  not  sin. 

S.  Now  let  us  suppose  what  this  duty  is :  certainly,  *  if  the 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost  ;^  and  all  that 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  must  come  to  it  by  such 
Qieans  which  are  spiritual  and  holy  dispositions,  in  order  to 
a  holy  and  spiritual  end.  They  must  be  *  shod  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  gospel  of  peace,'  that  is,  they  must  have  peace- 
able  and  docible  dispositions,  nothing  with  them  that  is  vio-" 
lent  and  resolute  to  encounter  those  gentle  and  sweet  assist- 
ances :  and  the  rule  they  are  to  follow,  is  the  rule  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  consigned  to  the  catholic  church,  that  is,  the 
Holy  Scripture,  either  entirely',  or  at  least  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  rule:  so  that  now  if  the  bishops  be  factious  and  prepos- 
sessed with  persuasions  depending  upon  interest,  it  is  certain 
they  may  judge  amiss ;  and  if  they  recede  from  the  rule,  it  is 
certain  they  do  judge  amiss :  and  this  I  say  upon  their  grounds 
who  most  advance  the  authority  of  general  councils:  for  if  a 
general  council  may  err  if  a  Pope  confirm  it  not,  then  most  cer- 
tainly if  in  any  thing  it  recede  from  Scripture,  it  does  also  err; 
because  that  they  are  to  expect  the  Pope*s  confirmation  they 

'  Vide  Optat.Mllev.  1.  5*  adv. Farm.  Baldvin.  io  eundem.  et  S.  August,  in  ps. 
81.  Expos*  S. 
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offer  to  prove  from  Scripturje :  now  if  the  Pope's  confirm^-; 
tion  be  required  by  authority  of  Scripture,  and  that  therefore 
the  defailance  of  it  does  evacuate  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil, then  also  are  the  councils'  decrees  invalid,  if  they  recede 
from  any  other  port  of  Scripture:  so  that  Scripture  is  the 
rule  they  are  to  follow,  and  a  man  would  have  thought  it  had 
been  needless  to  have  proved  it,  but  that  we  are  fallen  into 
ages  in  which  no  truth  is  certain,  no  reason  concluding,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  that  can  convince  some  men.  For  Stapleton', 
with  extreme  boldness  against  the  piety  of  Christendom, 
against  the  public  sense  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  pious  assemblies  of  bishops,  affirms  the  decrees  of 
a  council  to  be  binding,  ^^  Etiamsi  non  confirmetur  ne  prpba- 
bili  testimonio  Scripturarum ;"  nay,  though  it  be  quite  '  extra 
Scripturam ;'  but  all  wise  and  good  men  have  ever  said  that 
sense  which  St.  Hilary  expressed  in  these  words,  ^  Quae  ex- 
tra evangelium  sunt,  non  defendam;''  this  was  it  which  the 
good  emperor  Constantine  propounded  to  the  fathers  met  at 
Nice;  ^^  Libri  Evangelici,  oracula  apostolorum,  et  veterum 
prophetarum  clare  nos  instruunt  quid  sentiendum  in  divi- 
nis^''  And  this  is  confessed  bv  a  sober  man  of  the  Homan 
church  itself,  the  cardinal  of  Cusa;  "  Oportet  quod  omnia 
talia  quae  legere  debent,  contineantur  in  autoritatibus  sa- 
crarum  Scripturarum"."  Now  then  all  the  advantage  I  shall 
take  from  hence,  is  this,  that  if  the  Apostles  commended 
them  who  examined  their  sermons  by  their  conformity  to 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  men  of  Berea  were  account- 
ed *^  noble  for  searching  the  Scriptures,  whether  those  things 
which  they  taught,  were  so  or  no ;  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  denied,  but  the  councils'  decrees  may  also  be  tried  whether 
they  be  conform  to  Scripture,  yea  or  no;  and  although 
no  man  can  take  cognizance  and  judge  the  decrees  of  a  coun- 
cil ^  pro  autoritate  publica,'  yet  *  pro  informatione  privata,' 
they  may;  the  authority  of  a  council  is  not  greater  than  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  nor  their  dictates  more  sacred  or 
authentic.  Now  then  put  case  a  council  should  recede  from 
Scripture ;  whether  or  no  were  we  bound  to  believe  its  de- 
crees ?  I  only  ask  the  question :  for  it  were  hard  to  be  bound 
to  believe  what  to  our  understanding  seems  contrary  to  that 

■  Relect.  coDtrov.  4.q.  1.  a.  S. 
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whidi  we  know  to  be  the  word  of  God :  but  if  we  may  law. 
fuUy  recede  from  tbe  councils^  decrees,  in  case  they  be  contra- 
riant  to  Scripture,  it  is  all  that  I  require  in  this  question.  For 
if  they  be  tied  to  a  rule,  then  they  are  to  be  examined  and 
understood  according  to  the  rule,  and  then  we  are  to  give 
ourselves  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  is  requisite  to  dis- 
tinguish us  from  beastS)  and  to  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  rea- 
sonable people,  following  reasonable  guides.  But  howeyer^ 
if  it  be  certain  that  the  councils  are  to  follow  Scripture,  then 
if  it  be  notorious  that  they  do  recede  from  Scripture,  we  ate 
sure  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  then  we  are 
well  enough.  For  unless  we  are  bound  to  shut  our  eyfes,  and 
not  to  look  upon  the  sun,  if  we  may  give  ourselves  liberty  to 
believe  what  seems  most  plain,  and  unless  the  authority  of  a 
council  be  so  great  a  prgudice  as  to  make  us  to  do  violence 
to  our  understanding,  so  as  not  to  disbelieve  the  decree,  be* 
cause  it  seems  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  to  believe  it  agrees 
with  Scripture,  though  we  know  not  how,  theretbre  because 
the  council  hath  decreed  it,— -^unless,  I  say,  we  be  bound  in 
duty  to  be  so  obediently  blind  and  sottish,  we  are  sure  that 
there  are  some  councils  which  are  pretended  general,  that  have 
retired  from  the  public  notorious  words  and  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  what  wit  of  man  can  reconcile  the  decree  of  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  council  of  Constance  with  Scripture, 
in  which  session  the  half  communion  was  decreed,  in  defi« 
ance  of  Scripture,  and  with  a  '  non  obstante  "^  to  Christ'^s  insti- 
tution. For  in  the  preface  of  the  decree,  Christ'^s  institution 
and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  are  expressed,  and 
then,  with  a  ^  non  obstante,^  communion  in  one  kind  is  esta- 
blished. Now  then  suppose  the  ^  non  obstante^  in  the  form 
(tf  words  relates  to  the  primitive  practice,  yet  since  Christ'^s 
institution  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  first  words  of  the  de- 
cree, and  the  decree  made  quite  contrary  to  it,  let  the  '  non 
obstante^  relate  whither  it  will,  the  decree  (not  to  call  it  a  de- 
fiance) is  a  plain  Recession  from  the  institution  of  Christy  and 
therefore  the  ^non  obstante^  will  refer  to  that  without  any 
sensible  error ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  excuses  to  the  con- 
trary, the  decree  was  not  so  discreetly  framed,  but  that,  in  the 
very  form  of  words,  the  defiance  and  the  '  non  obstante^  are 
too  plainly  relative  to  the  first  words.  For  what  sense  can 
there  else-  be  in  the  first  *  licet ;'  licet  Christus  in  utraque 
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«pecie/^  and  <^  lieet  eccleda  prunitiva,'^'  ^e.  ^  tamea  hoe  hqbl 
obstante^^  etc.  the  first  ^  licet'  being  a  rdative  tarm>  as  weQ 
as  the  second  *  licet,'  must  be  bounded  with  some  oofire*' 
Bpoadeat.  But  it  matters  not  much ;  let  them  whom  it  coil* 
cerns,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ail  excuses  they  can  imagine,  il  k 
certain  Christ's  institution  and  the  counciPs  sancdon  are  ail 
contrary  as  light  and  darkness. — ^Is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  contrive  a  way  to  make  the  decree  of  the  coundl  of  jtVenit^ 
commanding  the  public  offices  of  the  ehurdi  to  be  in  Latin, 
firiends  with  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Gorintbians  ?  It  is 
not  amiss  to  obsaire  how  the  hyperaspists  of  that  coilindl 
fiweat  to  answer  the  dilutions  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  wisest 
f  them  do  it  so  extremely  poor,  that  it  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  the  strongest  man  that  is,  cannot  eat  iron,  or 
swallow  a  rock.  Now  then,  would  it  not  be  an  uittpeakable 
tyranny  to  all  wise  persons  (who  as  mndi  hate  to  have  thdb^ 
soids  enslaved  as  their  bodies  imprisoned),  to  icommand  them 
to  believe,  that  these  decrees  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God  ?  Upon  whose  und^*standii^  soever  these  are  imposed^ 
they  may  at  the  next  session  reeoncilci  them  to  a  iaime,  and 
make  any  an  sacred,  or  persuade  him  to  believe  prc^XMsitions 
contradictory  to  a  mathematical  demonstration.  Ail  the  ar-^ 
guments  in  the  world,  that  can  be  brought  to  prove-  the  infal-* 
libility  of  councils,  cannot  make  it  so  certain  that  they  are 
infallible,  as  these  two  instances  do  prove  infailiUy  thfffc 
these  were  deceived ;  and  if  ever  we  may  safely  make  ^ise  t4 
our  reason,  and  consider  whether  eduncib  have  erred  or  no, 
we  cannot  by  any  reason  be  m<»*e  assured,  that  they  have  or 
have  not,  than  we  have  in  these  particulars:  so  that,  either 
our  reason  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  in  the  dis^ssion  of  tMs 
question,  and  the  thing  itself  is  not  at  all  to  be  disputed,  or 
if  it  be,  we  are  certain  that  these  actuafiy  were  decefved,  and 
we  must  never  hope  for  a  clearer  evidtence  in  any  dispute^ 
And  if  these  be,  others  mi^t  have  been,  if  they  did  as  these 
did,  that  is,  depart  from  thdr  mle.  And  it  was  ynwefy  said 
of  Ctisanus,  "  Notandum  est  experimento  rerum  universrfe 
concilium  posse  deficere  » r*^  The  experience  of  it  is  notorious, 
that  councils  have  erred :  and  ail  the  arguments  agakist  expe^ 
rience  aare  but  plain  sophistry, 

8.  And  th^eforel  make  no  scruple  to  dight  the  decrees 
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of  sadb  councils,  wher^  the  jMnxseedingB  were  «8  '^pi^iid^ 
cate  and  unreasonable,  as  in  the  council  wher^n  AbailaiPdiM 
was    ccmdemned,  where  the  {^residents  having  pronouno^d 
<  Danmamus,'  they  at  the  lower  ^d  being  awaked  at  th^ 
none,  heard  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  ccmeurred  as  far  19 
Mnamns  went,  and  that  was  as  good  as  liAmnamm;  foqr  if 
the]f  had  been  awake  at  the  pronouncing  the  whol^.  words 
thej  would  have  giren  sentence  accordingly.     But  by  tbii 
means  St.  Behiard  numbered  the  mi^  piart  of  voiaas  i^ainst 
his  adTersary  Abailardus':  and  as  far  as  these  men  did  ^ 
amr  duty,  the  duty  of  priests,  and  judgeis!,  and  wise  men  i 
so  we  may  presume  them  to  be  aa^ad:  but  no  £MhiN% 
But  I  am  content  this  (because  but  a  private  assrad>fy)  shtU 
pass  for  no  instance:  but  what  shall  we  say  of  ail  the  AriaH 
eoundls  celebrated  with  so  great  fancy,  and  sueh  nuiiie«9Ui 
assemblies' P  we  idl  say  that  they  ored.     And  it  will  n^C  )ie 
sufficient  to  say   they  were  not  lawful  councils;   for  thej 
were  oonvened  by  that  authority,  whidi  all  the  world  kn^ws 
did  at  that  time  oonvocate  councils,  and  by  which  (aa  it  inf 
eenfessed  and  is  notorious)  the  first  eight  generals  did  siieti 
that  M,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  all  were  called,  and 
aa  mai^  and  more  did  come  to  them,  than  came  to  the  vop^ 
fiuoous  council  of  Nice :  so  that  the  oouncils  were  Iaw(iil| 
and  if  they  did  not  proceed  lawfully,  and  therafore  did  mft$ 
this  is  to  say,  that  councils  are  then  not  deceived,  when  tiiajr 
do  their  duty,  when  they  judge  impartially,  when  they  do^ 
cHne  interest,  when  they  follow  their  rule ;  but  this  says  akQ| 
that  it  IS  not  infallibly  certain  that  they  will  do  so ;  for  tkeae 
did  not,  and  therefore  the  others  may  be  deceived  as  wdl  -as 
these  were.     But  another  thing  is  in  the  wind;  for  eouacilsnot 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  have  no  wairant  that  they  shall  n^t 
err,  and  they,  not  being  confirmed,  therefore  failed.   But  wba* 
ther  is  the  Pope's  confirmation  aftar  the  decree  of  before?    It 
cffimot  be  supposed  before ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  oon« 
firmed,-  till  the  decree  be  made,  and  the  article  cmnposed.    But 
if  it  be  after,  then  possibly  the  Pope's  decree  may  be  requisite 
in  solemnity  of  law,  and  to  make  the  authority  popular,  puMie> 
and  human ;  but  the  decree  is  true  or  false  before  the  Pope's 
confirmation,  and  is  not  at  all   altered  by  the  supervening^ 
decree,  which  being  postnate  to  the  decree,  alters  not  what 

^  Epist.  Abailardi  ad  HelitH.  conjxigem.   ^  Cassinus^  1. 2>  cap.  25.  Concoid, 
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went  before:  "  Nunquam  enim  crescit  ex  postfactp  prsBteriyd 
eBstimatio,^  is  the  voice  both  of  law  and  reason.     So  that  it 
eannot  make  it  divine,  and  necessary  to  be  heartily  believed. 
It  may  make  it  lawful,  not  make  it  true ;  that  is,  it  may  pos- 
nbly  by  such  means  become  a  law,  but  not  a  truth.     I  speak 
now  upon  supposition  the  Pope's  confirmation  vresre  neces- 
sary, and  required  to  the  making  of  conciliar  and  necessary 
sanctions.     But  if  it  were,  tiie  case  were  very  hard:  for  sup- 
pose 1^  lieresy  should  invade,  and  possess  the  chair  of  Rome, 
what  remedy  can  the  church  have  in  that  case,  if  a  generied 
council  be  cf  no  authority,  without  the  Pope  ccoifirm  it  ?   Will 
the  Pope  confirm  a  council  against  himself?    will  he  condemn 
his  own  heresy  ?   That  the  Pope  may  be  a  heretic  appears 
in  the  canon  law%  which  says  he  may  for  heresy  be  deposed, 
iond  ther^ore  by  a  council,  whidi  in  this  case  hath  plenary 
authority  without  the  Pope.    And  therefore  in  the  synod  at 
Home  held  under  Pope  Adrian  the  Second,   the  censure  of 
the  ^nod  against  Honorius,  who  was  convict  of  heresy,  is 
iapproved  with  this  appendix,  that,  in  this  case,  the  case  of 
heresy,  **  minores  possint  de  majoribus  judicaie :"  ai^d  there- 
fore, if  a  Pope  were  above  a  council,  yet  when  the  question 
iseonoeming  heresy^  the  case  is  altered;  the  Pope  maybe 
judged  by  his  inferiors^  who  in  this  case,  which  is  the  main 
case  of  all,  become  his  superiors.     And  it  is  little  better  than 
impudmoe  to  pretend,  that  all  councils  were  confirmed  by  the 
Fope^  or  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  resp^t  of  divine  oUi* 
gation,  that  any  should  be  confirmed  by  him,  more  than  by 
another  of  the  patriarchs.    For  the  council  of  Chalcedon  itself, 
one  of  those  four  which  St.  Gregory  did  revere  next  to  the  four 
evangelists,  is  rejected  by  Pope  Leo,  who,  in  his  fifty-third 
epbtle  to  Anatolius,  and  in  his  fifty-fourth  to  Martimi,  and 
in  his  fifty-fifth    to  Pulcheria,  accuses  it  of  ambition  and 
inconsiderate  temerity,   and  therefore  no    fit    assembly   for 
ihe  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  Galasius,  in  his  tome 
^  de  Vinculo  Anathematis,'  affirms^  that  the  council  is  in  part 
to  be  r^ceive^,  in  part  to  be  rejected,  and  compares  it  to 
heretical  books ^of  a  mixed  matter,  and  proves  his  assertion 
by  the  place  of  St.  Paul,  ^^  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  est 
Tetinete.'^ — ^And  Bellarmine  says    the  same:     ^^  In  concilio 
Chalcedonensi   qusedam  sunt  bona,  quaedam  mala^  quaedam 
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ledpienda,  qufledam  rejicienda ;  ita .  et  in  libris  bieretioO' 
rumV  &nd  if  any  thii^  be  false,  then  all  is  questionable^ 
and  judicable,  and  discernible,  and  not  infallible  antecedently. 
Aiid  however  that  council  hath  ^  ex  postfacto,^  and  by  tte 
volyntary  consenting  of  after-4iges  obtained  great  reputation ; 
yet  they  that  lived  immediately  after  it,  that  observed  afl 
the  ciTcumstances  of  the  thing,  and  the  disabilities  of  the 
parsons,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  truth  of  its  decrees,  by 
reason  of  the  unconcludingness  of  the  arguments  brou^t 
to  attest  it,  were  of  another  mind,  ^^  Quod  autem  ad  conci- 
lium Chalcedonense  attinet,  illud  id  temporis  (viz.  Anastasii 
Imp.)  neque  palam  in  ecclesus  sanctissimis  praedicatum  fuit, 
neque  ab  omnibus  rejectum ;  nam  singuli  ecclesiarum  prassi- 
des  pro  suo  arbitratu  in  ea  re  egerunt°.^^  And  so  did  all  men 
in  the  world  that  were  not  mastered  with  prejudices,  and  unr- 
done  in  their  understanding  with  accidental  irapertinencies ; 
they  judged  upon  those  grounds  which  they  had  and  saw,  and 
suffered  not  themselves  to  be  bound  to  the  imperious  dic- 
tates of  dther  men,  who  are  as  uncertain  in  their  determina- 
tions as  others  in  their  questions.  And  it  is  an  evidence  that 
there  is  some  deception  and  notable  error,  either  in  the  thing 
or  in  the  manner  of  their  proceeding,  when  the  decrees  of  a 
council  shall  have  no  authority  from  the  compilers,  nor  no 
strength  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  decision,  but  from  the 
accidental  approbation  of  posterity:  and  if  posterity  had 
pleased,  Origen  had  believed  well  and  been  an  orthodox  person. 
And  it  was  pretty  sport  to  see  that  Papias  was  right  for  two 
ages  together,  and  wrong  ever  since ;  and  just  so  it  was  in 
councils,  particularly  in  this  of  Chalcedon,  that  had  a  fate  al- 
terable according  to  the  age,  and  according  to  the  climate, 
which,  to  my  understanding,  is  nothing  else  but  an  argument 
that  die  business  of  infallibility  is  a  latter  device,  and  com- 
menced to  serve  such  ends  as  cannot  be  justified  by  true 
and  substantial  grounds ;  and  that  the  Pope  should  confirm 
it  as  of  necesdty,  is  a  fit  cover  for  the  same  dish. 

4.  In  the  sixth  general  coimdl,  Honorius,  Pope  of  Rome, 
was  condemned:  did  that  council  stay  for  the  Pope's  con- 
firmation before  they  sent  forth  the  decree  ?  Certainly  they 
did  not  think  it  so  needful,  as  that  they  would  have  sus- 
pended or  cassated  the  decree,  in  case  the  Pope  had  then 

^  De  Laicis,  1.  3,  c.  20.  sect,  ad  hoc  ult.  «  Evag.  lib.  S*  cap.  30. 
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tBflovowed  It !  for,  besides  the  condettniataoto  of  Pop^  H<^fto». 
rluft  for  heresy,  the  thirteenth  tmd  Sfty-fifth  canotts  of  that 
council  are  expressly  against  the  custom  of  the  church  <if 
-Rome.  But  this  p^tticmlar  is  iiiyolved  in  that  tx&w  question) 
whether  the  P<^  be  above  a  couneil.  Now  since  the  'tf^a- 
testation  of  this  question,  there  was  never  any  free  or  kwful 
«Uncil  that  determined  for  the  Pope,  it  is  not  likdy  knf 
diould  5  and  is  it  likely  that  any  Pope  will  tonfirm  a  couA<€ 
tliAt  does  not  ?  For  the  council  <rf  Baril  is  therefore  cefe*- 
€ainiied  by  the  last  Lateran,  which  was  an  assembly  in  thfe 
Pope's  own  palace,  and  tfie  council  of  Constance  is  of  nO 
Tftlue  in  this  question,  and  slighted  in  a  just  proportion,  as 
ihtLt  article  is  disbelieved^  But  I  will  not  much  trottbte 
the  question  with  a  long  consideration  of  this  particular  J 
the  pretence  is  senseless  and  illiterate,  against  reasoh  and 
^cScperience,  and  already  determined  by  St.  Austin  siilfi- 
ciently  as  to  this  particular,  **  Ecce  putamus  illos  episC(^x>S|$ 
qui  Romae  judicaverunt,  non  bonos  judices  fuisse.  Restabat 
ndhuc  plenarium  ecclesise  universse  concilium,  ubi  etiam 
cum  ipsis  judicibus  causa  possit  agitari,  ut  si  male  judicasse 
tionvicti  essent,  eomm  sententi^  solverentur*.'*  For  rfnce 
Popes  thhy  be  parties,  may  be  simoniacs,  schismatics,  here- 
tics, it  is  against  reason  that  in  their  own  causes  they  should 
h&  jtidges,  or  that  in  any  causes  they  should  be  superior  to 
their  judges.  And  as  it  is  against  reason,  so  is  it  against 
lall  experience  too;  for  the  council  Sinuessanum  (as  it  is 
Sard)  was  convened  to  take  cognizance  of  Pope  MarceHrnus ; 
and  divers  councils  were  held  at  Rome  to  give  judgment  in 
causes  of  Damasus,  Sixtus  til.,  Symmachus,  and  Leo  HI. 
and  IV.,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Platina,  and  the  tomes  of  the 
councils.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  and  the  like  ^iDega- 
tions,  to  say,  in  matters  of  fact  and  humafi  constitution,  l3ie 
Pope  may  be  judged  by  a  council ;  but,  in  matters  of  feith, 
^11  the  world  must  stand  to  the  Pope^s  determination  and  ttu- 
thoritative  decision :  for  if  the  Pope  can  by  any  Colour  pre- 
teiid  to  any  thing,  it  is  to  a  supreme  judicature  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, positive,  and  of  faet ;  and  if  he  fails  in  this  pre- 
tence, he  will  hardly  hold  up  his  head  for  any  thing  else: 
lor  die  ancient  bishops  derived  their  faith  from  the  foun- 

^  Vid.  postea  de  concil.  Sinuessano.  sect.  6.  n.  9 
«  Epist.  162.  ad<jl!oriam. 
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tBBi^  and  lidid  that  in  the  highest  tenure,  eren  fiom  Christ 
their  head;  but  by  reason  of  the  imperial'  dty  it  became 
the  prindpal  seat,  and  he  surprised  the  highest  judicature^ 
partly  by  the  eoncesskm  of  others,  partly  by  his  own  aces- 
dedtal  advantages ;  and  yet  even  in  these  things,  although  he 
was  ^  major  si^ulis,'  yet  he  was  ^  minor  universis/    And 
this  is  no  more  than  what  was  deereed  of  the  eighth  general 
synod'}  whigh,  if  it  be  sense,  is  pertinent  to  this  question: 
Ibr  general  councils  are  ^[^pointed   to   take  «^gnisance  of 
questiDOS  and  differences  about  the  bishop  of  AcMue,  <^  non 
tamen  audaater  in  eum  ferre  sententiam."    By  ^  audacter,'  as 
is  supposed,  is  meant  ^  prseoipitaQter,^  *  hastily  and  unreason- 
ably f  but  if  to  give  sentence  against  him  be  wholly  £arfaid- 
den,  it  is  nonsense;  for  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of 
taking  cognisance,  if  they  have  no  power  of  giving  amt&^ce^ 
unless  it  were  to  defer  it  to  a  superior  judge,  which  in  this 
case  oannot  be  su}q)08ed  ?    For  either  the  Pope  himscif  is  to 
judge  bis  own  cause  after  their  examination  of  him,  or  the 
general  oouneil  is  to  judge  him*    So  that,  altbough  the  council 
is  by  that  decree  enjoined  to  proceed  modestly  and  warily,  y^ 
they  may  proceed  to  sentence^  or  else  the  decree  is  ridieulous 
and  impertinent. 

£.  But  to  dear  all,  I  will  instance  in  matters  ci  question 
and  opinion :  for  not  only  some  coundls  have  made  their 
decroes  without  or  against  the  Pope,  but  some  councils  have 
had  tbePi^'s  confirmation,  and  yet  have  not  been  the  more 
l^limatp  or  obligatory,  but  Bxe  known  to  be  heretical.  For 
the  eanoos  of  the  sixth  synod,  although  some  of  them  were 
made  against  the  Popes  and  the  custom  of  the  church  of 
Some,  a  Fope  a  while  after  did  confirm  the  council;  and  yet 
the  canons  are  impious  and  heapetical,  aod  so  esteemed  by  the 
dmfofa  of  Borne  hosrif.  I  instance  in  the  second  cancm, 
yrhkh  aj^mves  of  that  synod  of  Carthage  under  Cyprian  for 
rebaptiaation  of  heretics,  and  the  seventy-second  canon,  that 
dissolves  B)airriage  between  persons  of  differing  persuasion  in 
natters  of  Christian  religion;  a^d  yet  these  canons  were  f^ 
proved  by 'Pope  Adrian  I.  who  in  his  epistle  to  TharaHUi^ 
mMck  is  in  the  seeond  action  c^  the  seventh  synod,  ealls 
them  **  canones  divine  et  legaliter  prsedicatos.^  And  these 
canons  were  used  by  Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  his  epistle  *  ad  Mi- 

'  Vid.  concU.  Chalced.  act.  15..  f  Act  «h«  ean.  Sl« 
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chaelem/  and  by  Innocent  III,  ^  (c.  a  multis :  extra*  de  aetat 
ordinandorum).'  So  that  now  (that  we  may  apply  this)  there 
are  seven  general  councils,  which  by  the  church  of  Rome  are 
condemned  of  error.  The  council  of  Anti<x;h*^,  A,  D,  845. 
in  which  St.  Athanasius  was  condemned:  the  council  of 
Milan,  A.  D.  354.  of  above  three  hundred  bishops :  the  coun- 
cil of  Ariminum,  consisting  of  six  hundred  bishops :  the  se- 
cond council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  449*  in  which  the  Eutychian 
heresy  Was  confirmed,  and  the  patriarch  Flavianus  killed  by 
the  faction  of  Dioscorus :  the  council  of  Constantinople  un- 
d^r  Leo  Isaurus,  A.  D.  780 :  and  another  at  Constantinopile 
thirty-five  years  after :  and,  lastly,  the  coundl  of  Pisa,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  since.  Now  that  these  gene- 
ral councils  are  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  argument  that 
councils  may  err :  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  Pope;  for  the  Pope's  confirmation  I  have 
shewn  not  to  be  necessary ;  or  if  it  were,  yet  even  that  also 
is  an  argument,  that  general  councils  may  become  invalid, 
either  by  their  own  fault,  or  by  some  extrinsical  supervening 
accident,  either  of  which  evacuates  their  authority.  And 
whether  all  that  is  required  to  the  legitimation  of  a  council, 
was  actually  observed  in  any  council,  is  so  hard  to  determine, 
that  no  man  can  be  infallibly  sure,  that  such  a  council  is  au- 
thentic and  sufficient  probation. 

6.  Secondly ;  and  that  is  the  second  thing  I  shall  observe. 
There  are  so  many  questions  concerning  the  efficient,  the 
form,  the  matter  of  general  councils,  and  their  manner  of 
proceeding,  and  their  final  sanction,  that,  after  a  question  is 
determined  by  a  conciliar  assembly,  there  ate  perhaps  twen- 
ty more  questions  to  be  disputed,  before  we  can  with  confi- 
dence rither  believe  the  council  upon  its  mere  authority,  or 
obtrude  it  upon  others.  And  upon  this  ground,  how  easv  it 
is  to  elude  the  pressure  of  an  argument  drawn  from  the  au- 
thority of  a  general  council,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  ques- 
tion about  the  Pope's  or  the  council's  superiority:  which 
question,  although  it  be  defined  for  the  council  against  the 
Pope  by  five  general  councils,  the  councils  of  Florence,  of 
Constance,  of  Basil,  of  Pisa,  and  one  of  the  Laterans ;  yet 

*»  Vid.  Socr.  1.  2.  c.  5.  et  Sozom.  1.  8,  c.  5.  Gregor.  in  Regist.  lib.  8.  cauii.  7. 
ait  concilium  Numidiee  erraisse.  Concilium  Aquisgrani  erravit,  De  raptore  et 
rapta  dist.  20.  can.  de  libellis.  in  glossa. 
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ttie  Jesuits  to  this  day  account  this  question  '  pro  non  defi- 
nita,^  and  have  rare  pretences  for  their  escape.    As,  first,  it 
is  true,  a  council  is  above  a  Pope,  in  case  there  be  no  Pope, 
at  he  uncertain:  which  is  Bellarmine^s  answer,  never  consi* 
dering  whether  he  spake  sense  or  no,  nor  yet  remembering 
that  the  council  of  Basil  deposed  Eugenius,  who  was  a  true 
Pope,  and  so*  acknowledged — Secondly:  sometimes  the  Pope 
did  not  confirm  these  councils:  that  is  their  answer.    And 
although  it  was  an  exception  that  the  fathers  never  thought 
of,  when  they  were  pressed  with  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Ariminiim,  or  Sirmium,  or  any  other  Arian  convention ; 
yet  the  council  of  Basil  was  convened  by  Pope  Martin  V. ; 
then,    in  its    sixteenth    session,   declared  by  Eugenius  IV. 
to  be  lawfully  continued,  and  confirmed  expressly  in  some 
of  Its  decrees  by  Pope  Nicolas,  and  so  stood  till  it  was  at 
hist  rejected  by  Leo  X.  very  many  years  after;  but  that 
came  too  late,  and  with  too  visible  an  interest :  and  this  coun* 
dl  did  decree  *  fide  catholica  tenendum  concilium  esse  supra 
Papam.^    But  if  one  Pope  coiArms  it,  and  another  rejects  it, 
as  it  happened  in  this  case  and  in  many  more,  does  it  not 
destroy  the  ccnnpetency  of  the  authority?    And  we  see  it  by 
this  instance,  that  it  so  stfves  the  turns  of  men,  that  it  is 
good  in  some  cases,  that  is,  when  it  makes  for  them,  and  in- 
valid when  it  makes  against  them. — Thirdly,  but  it  is  a  little 
more  ridiculous  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  Constance,  whose 
decrees  were  confirmed  by  Martin  V.     But  that  this  may  be 
no  argument  against  them,  Bellarmine  tells  you  he  only  con- 
firmed those  things  '  quae  facta  fuerant  condliaritei*,  re  dili- 
genter  examinata  :^  of  which  there  being  no  mark,  nor  any 
certain  rule  to  judge  it,  it  is  a  device  that  may  evacuate  any 
thing  we  have  a  mind  to,  it  was  not  done  ^  condliariter,'  that 
is,  not  according  to  our  mind;  for   ' conciliariter^  is  a  fine 
new-nothing,  *  that  may  signify  what  you  please. — Fourthly, 
but  other  devices  yet  more  pretty  they  have;   as,  whether 
the  council  of  JLiateran  was  a  general  council  or  no,  they  know 
not  (no,  nor  will  not  know),  which  is  a  wise  and  plain  reserva- 
tion of  their  own  advantages,  to  make  it  general  or  not  ge- 
neral, as  shall  serve  thor  turn. — ^Fifthly,  as  for  the  council 
of  Florence,  they  are  not  sure  whether  it  hath  defined  the 
question  'satis  aperte;'  *  aperte*  they  will  grant,  if  you  will 
allow  them  not  *  satis  aperte.* — Sixthly  and  lastly,  the  coundl 
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of  Pisa  »  ^  neq^ae  approbatttm  xieque  reprolbatuih  H^  wMch  in 
the  greatest  folly  al  dll,  and  most  prodigious  vanity.  So  ikat 
by  something  or  dther,  either  they  were  not  convened  lawfnllyj 
or  they  did  not  proceed  *  ootieiliariter,^  or  it  is  tiot  certain  that 
the  council  was  general  or  no^  or  whether  the  coundl  were  ^  a|K- 
probatum'  or  *  reprobatum,^  &t  ebo  it  is  *  partim  eonfirmatum, 
partim  reprobatum,'  or  el^e  it  is  *  neque  approbatum  neque 
tep'obatumf  by  one  of  these  ways,  or  a  device  ttke  to  these, 
all  councils  and  all  decrees  shall  be  made  to  signify  iK^thing, 
$cod  to  have  no  authority. 

7.  Thirdly:  there  is  no  general  coundl  diat  hath  deter- 
mined,  that  a  general  council  is  in&llible;  no  Scripture  hath 
recorded  it ;  no  tradition  universal  hath  transmitted  to  us  any 
8udi  propositkm :  so  that  we  must  receive  the  authcMity  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  upon  a  It^ss  probatniity,  than  the  things  iotu- 
signed  by  that  authority.  And  it  is  strange  that  the  decrees 
of  Goundk  i^idd  be  esteemed  authentic  and  infallR>le,  and  yet 
it  is  not  infallibly  certain  that  the  coundls  th^nselves  are  In&l^ 
lible,  because  the  hdiet  of  the  councils*  infallibility  is  not 
proved  to  us  by  any  medium  but  such  as  may  deceive  us. 

8.  Fourthly  t  but  the  best  instance  that  some  councils  l»e, 
and  all  may  be,  deceived,  is  the  ©dntradictlon  of  mss  oounoii 
^  aAoth^:  for  in  that  case  both  cannot  be  true,  and  which 
of  them  is  true,  must  belong  to  anotiier  Judgment,  which  is 
less  than  die  solemnity  of  a  general  council;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  this  matter  can  be  of  no  greater  certaitity  after 

.  it  is  concluded,  than  when  it  was  |nM3pounded  as  a  question, 
being  it  is  to  be  determiiAed  by  thtt  asme  authoi^,  or  by  a 
less  than  itself .  But  for  this  attegation  we  ^dannot  want  ii^ 
stances.  The  council  rf  Trent '^  dlows  picturing  of  G(xl  die 
Father:  tiie  council  of  Nice'  altogether  disalioins  it.  "Hie 
same  Nicene  ccwindl,  wMch  was  the  seventh  genearal,  allows 
of  jttctuting  Christ  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  lamb :  but*  the  sixth  sy- 
nod by  no  means  will  endure  it,  as  CaraUza  afiifms.  The 
council  of  Neoe^sarea  coidrriied  by  Leo  IV.  ^  dist.1N).  de 
hbeUis,^  and  approved  in  the  first  Nieene  oounoii,  as  it  is  said 
•in  the  seventh  session  of  thecoUildlof  Flc^ienee'**,  forbids  se- 
cond marriages,  and  imposes  penances  on  ihem  that  are  mar- 
ried the  second  time,  forbidding  piiests  to  be  present  ait  such 

*  Bellar.  de  cone.  1.  1.  c.  8.  ^  Ses».  25. 


imniageutests :  besidef  that  this  is  eKpi^ssly  Agnitist  tb6  doe* 

tribe  of  Stv  Paul,  it  ia  wiao  against  the  doctrine  of  the  council 

of  Laodicea^  which  cooic  off  mich  penances,  and  proAoutioed 

leidoiid  maitiages  to  be  free  and  lawfuL     Nothing  is  more  di«*- 

erepabt  tfaMn  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  add  the  oou^ieil 

it  LaedJCiea^  dbout  assigiiatioa  of  the  cation  of  Scripture ;  atid 

yet  the  mxA  general  synod  approves  both.     And  I  woidd 

{$ittL  know  if  all  general  eoundls  are  of  the  same  mind  with 

the  &then  of  the  council  of  Carthage^  who  reckon  into  the 

canon  &ve  books  of  Solomon*     I  am  sure  St.  Austin  reckoned 

but  thtee%  and  I  tfeank  all  Christendom  be^de  aY«  of  tiie 

same  opinion.    And  if  we  look  into  the  title  of  the  law  *  dt 

coBciliis)^  called   <  eoncordantia    discordantiarum/  we    idiaU 

feid  imtanMB  enough  to  eoD^m  that  the  decrees  of  «om« 

eoundls  tte  oontmcBctory  to  others^  and  that  no  wit  can  roi* 

ooncile  them.    And  whedier  they  did  or  no,  that  they  might 

(^sagtee,  and  fomer  coundtls  be  ccntected  by  iat^,  was  tbk 

belief  of  the  doctors  in  diose  ages,  in  which  the  best  aiod 

most   famous  councils  were  convened ;    as  appears  in  that 

fttttous  sayiilg  itf  St.  Austin :  ispeaking  conceding  die  rebap- 

Hring<  of  heretics,  and  how  much  the  Africans  were  decrivihi 

in  thkt  <|ueiM3on,  he  answers  the  allegati<m  of  the  bishops* 

lett^  and  those  national  counc9s  which;  conSnned  St.  Cy«> 

pnan'-s  opinion,  by  saying  that  they  were  no  final  determinift«i 

tion.    For  <  Episooponim  literas  emendari  possunt  a  conoiMis 

aatSonklibus,  eondfia  nationalia  a  plenarifs,  ipsa<|ue  pknaria 

pribra  a  posteiioribus  emendari  V    Not  only  the  occasion  <t 

the  cpilistion,  being  a  matter  not  of  fact,  but  of  faith,  as  bdng 

ibstanced  in  the  question  of  rebapti2»,tion,  but  also  the  v^y 

fBhnc  and  eccAiomy  of  the  ^ords,  put  by  all  the  answers  6£ 

A\  those  nf^  Who  think  themselves  pressed  with  the  msL* 

thority  of  St  Austm.    F<Mr  as  national  coundls  tnay  correet 

^e  Mfihop^s  letters,  Md  general  councils  may  correct  nsJAcftuA^ 

so  the  latter  general  may  correct  the  former,  that  is,  havtt dm*- 

trary  and  better  dedrees  of  manner^  iind  betted  4^ermi«Mticnis 

imaMters  of  faith.    And  from  hence  hath  risen  a  qaestioii,«- 

ii4Mth«ir  is  to  be  recdv^,  th^  former  or  the  latter  councils, 

hi  case  they  contradict  each  other  f    Th^  former  &te  nearer 

tke  finmtains  apostolical,  the  latta:  are  of  greater  oonsiderao 

tkfa:  the  ifirst  have  more  authority,  the  latter  more  reason: 

the  first  are  more  y^ierable,  tixe  latter  more  inquisitive  and 

»tib.  rr,  aeCul.  frel,  c.  20.  *  Lib.  i.  6e  Bttpt.  TJbnat.  c.  S. 
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seeing.  And  now  what  rule  shall  we  have  to  determine  onr 
beliefs^  whether  to  authority,  or  reason,  the  reason  and  the 
authority  both  of  them  not  being  the  highest  in  their  kind> 
both  of  them  being  repudiable,  and  at  most  but  probable? 
And  here  it  is  that  this  great  uncertainty  is  such  as  not  to  de« 
termine  any  body,  but  fit  to  serve  every  body :  and  it  is  sport 
to  see  that  Bellaxmine^  will  by  all  means  have  the  council  of 
Carthage  preferred  brfore  the  council  of  Laodicea,  because 
it  is  later ;  and  yet  he  prefers  the  second  Nicene  council*^  before 
the  council  of  Frankfort,  because  it  is  elder.  St.  Austin, 
would  have  the  former  generals  to  be  mended  by  the  later; 
but  Isidore  in  Gratian  says,  when  councils  do  difier,  ^  standum 
esse  antiquioribus,'  ^  the  elder  must  carry  it.^  And  indeed 
these  probables  are  buskins  to  serve  every  foot,  and  they 
are  like  <  magnum  et  parvum,'  they  have  nothing  of  their* 
own,  all  that  they  have  is  in  comparison  of  others:  so  these 
topics  have  nothing  of  resolute  and  dogmatical  truth,  but  in 
rdation  to  such  ends,  as  an  interested  person  hath  a  mind  to 
serve  upon  them. 

9.  Fifthly:  there  are  many  councils  corrupted,  and. many 
pretended  and  alleged  when  there  were  no  such  things ;  both 
which  make  the  topic  of  the  authority  of  councils  to.  be  little 
and  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  council  brought  to  light  in 
the  edition  of  Councils  by  fiinius,  viz.,  Sinuessanum,  pre- 
tended to  be  kept  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  three,  but  it 
was  so  private  till  then,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  record :  neither  Eusebius,  nor  Ruffinus,  St.  Jerome^ 
nor  Socrates,  Sozomen,  nor  Theodoret,  nor  Eutropius,.  nor 
Bede,  knew  any  thing  of  it;  and  the  eldest  allegation  of  it  ia 
by  Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  And  he  that  shall 
consider,  that  three  hundred,  bishops,  in  the.  midst  of  horrid 
persecutions  (for  so  then  they  were),  are  pretended  to  have 
convened,  will  need  no  greater  argunient  to  suspect  the  im« 
posture.  Besides,  he  that  was  the  fr^oner  of  the  engine,  did 
not  lay  his  ends  together  handsomely:  for  it  is  said,  that  the 
deposition  of  Marcelliiius  by  the  synod  was  told  to  Diocle- 
tian when  he  was  in  the  Persian  war ;  when,  as  it  is  known, 
before  that  time  he  had  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  for 
his  Persian  conquest,  as  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  reports: 
and  this  is  so  plain,  that  Binius  and  Baronius  pretended  the 

P  Lib..  2.  He  Ooiic.  c.  8.  Sect,  tespondeo  imprimis. 
<i  Ibidt  Sect,  de  ConcUio  i^utem.  Diet.  SO.  C^.  Dofnino  Sa^ctp. 
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text  to  be  corrupted^  and  to  go  to'  mend  it  by  such  an  emenda- 
tion, is  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  sense,  and  that  so  unclerk- 
like,  viz.  by  putting  in  two  words,   and  leaving  out  one; 
which  whether  it  may  be  allowed  them  by  any  license  less 
than  poetical,  let  critics  judge.     St.  Gregory  ■  saath,  that  the 
Constantinopolitans  had  corrupted  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
and  that  he  suspected  the  same   concerning  the  Ephesine 
council.     And  in  the  fifth  synod  there  was  a  notorious  pre- 
varication, for  there  .were  false  epistles  of  Pope  Virgilius,  aAd 
Menna   the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,   inserted;    and  so 
they  passed  for  authentic  till  they  were  discovered  in  the 
sixth  general  synod,  actions  twelve  and  fourteen.    And  not 
only  false  decrees  and  actions  may  creep  into  the  codes  of 
councils ;  but  sometimes  the  authority  of  a  learned  man  may 
abuse  the  church  with  pretended  decrees,  of  which  there  is 
no  copy  or  shadow  in  the  code  itself.     And  thus  Thomas 
Aquinas  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  reckmied 
in  the  canon  by  the  Nioene  council,  no  shadow  of  which  ap- 
pears in:  those  copies  we  now  have  of  it :  and  this  pretence 
and  the  reputation  of  the  man  prevailed  so  far  with  Melchior 
Canus,  the  learned  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  that  he  believed  it 
upon  this  ground,  ^  Vir  sanctus  rem  adeo  gravem  non  astrueret, 
nisi  compertum  habuissetf  and  there  are  many  things  which 
have  prevailed  upon  less  reascm,  and  a  more  slight  authority. 
And  that  very  council  of  Nice  hath  not  only  been  pretended 
by  Aquinas,  but  very  much  abused  by  others,  and  its  autho- 
rity and  great  reputation  have  made  it  more  liable  to  the 
fraud  and  pretences  of  idle  people.     For  whereas  the  Nioene 
fathers  made  but  twenty  cancms  (for  so  many  and  no  more 
ware  received  by  Cecilian  of  Carthaget,  that  was  at  Nice  in 
the  council ;  by  Austin »,  and  two  hundred  African  bishops 
with  him;  by   St.   Cyril*  of   Alexandria,  by  AtticusT  of 
Constantinople,  by  Ruffinus',  Isidore,  and  Theodpret,  as  Ba- 
ronius*  witnesses)  ;  yet  there  are  fourscore  lately  found  out  in 
an  Arabian  MS.  and  published  in  Latin  by  Turrian  and  Al- 
fonsus  of  Pisa,  Jesuits  surely,  and  like  to  be  masters  of  the 

'  Pro  [cilm  esiet  in  bello  Peraarum]  legi  volunt  [cilin  reveraus  esset  ^  bello 
PeraarqiD.]  Euseb.  Chronicon.  Vide  Binium  in  notia  ad  Concil.  Sinueasaaam, 
torn.  1.  Concil.  et  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  8.  A.  D.  903.  num.  107. 

'  lib.  5.  £p.  14.  ad  Naraem.  Comment,  in  Hebr. 

*  Con.  Caithag.  VI.  cap.  9.  "  Con.  Afric.  « Ibid.  c.  102.  c  ISS, 
J  Lib.  1.  Eccl.  Hiat.  c*  6,               *In  princ.  Con.  de  Synod,  prlnc. 

*  Baroniaa,  torn*  3.  A.  D.  985.  n.  156.  torn.  3.  ad  A.  D.  S95.  n.  68, 69. 
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mhk*  And  not  only  ih»  cmomy  but  the  ^icrf  aeit  of  At 
Ni««i^  (coundl,  are  false  and 'spurioiis,  and  are  ao  ocmf eiEned; 
by  Baroniua;  though  how  he  and^  Lindanus  will  be  reooiit 
eil^  iipcm  the  pcmit,  I  neither  know  well .  nor  znudi  GMr«> 
N(»w  if  one  ODuncal  he  corrupted^  we  see,  by  the  msteiiee  af 
St*  Gf^^poy,  that  another  can  be  Biuf)ecledy  andio  all;  facianifie 
he  louHd  the  councsU  of  Chaloedon  corrupted^  he  suapeoted 
al^'  the  £phesHbe ;  and  anothor  might  have  suspected  raofsfl^ 
for  the  Ntoene  was  tampered  foully  with ;  and*  so  thvee  of  the 
four  gfmeralft  were  sullied,  and  made  suqxudouB^  and  thevefiove 
we.cauld  not^be seciue  of  any.  If  false  aets*  be  inserted  in 
one  ooftincil,  who  can  trust  the  actions  of  any^  unless  he  had 
the  keqiing  the  records  himself,  os"  durst  swemr  for  the  reg^st^  ? 
And  if  a  vecy  learned  man,  as  Thomas  Aquinse  was,  did 
^ther  wilfully  deceive  us,  or  was  himself  ignoratttfy  abused,  in 
alkgaitioR  of  a  canon  which  was  not,  it  is  but  a  very  faSiUa 
topk  at  the  best;  and  the  most  hdy  man  that  is,  maybe 
ahusi^  hknself,  and  the  wisert  may  deceive  others. 

10«  Sixthly  and  lastly,  to  all  this  and  to  the  former  ba^ 
staneest  by  way  of  coroUary,  I  add'scMue  more  particulars^  m 
whii^it  is  notorious  that  councils  general  and.natiaBal,<^that 
19,  suqh  as  were  duth^  general  by  cMriginal,  or  by  adoptiea 
into  the  canon  of  ihe  catholic  €hurch,«-*^d  err,  and  wtore 
actually  deceived.  The  firet  council  of  Toledo  admits  to 
the  eomnumion  him  tibat  hath  a  concubme,  so  he  ha^e^no 
wife  heiodes :  and  this  eounril  is  approved  by  Pope  Leo  in 
the  ninetyt^eoond  epistle  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbow- 
Gratian'says,  that  the  council  means  by  a  concubine,  a  wife 
married  ^  nne  dote  et  sdennitate®;^  but  this  is  dauiDimg  wkh 
untempered  mortar*  For  though  it  was  a  oustmn  amon^. 
die  Jews  to  distinguisb  wives  from  their  concubmee,  by 
dowry  mA  legal  solemnittes,  yet  the  Christian  distinguished 
tham  no  otherwise  than  as  lawful  and  unlawful,  than  as 
ohaitity  and  fornication.  And  besides,  if  by  a  eoneubine  is 
maaltt  a  lawful  wife  without  a  dowry,  to  what  purpose  shoiM 
the  council  make  a  law,  that  such  a  one  m%ht  be  admitted 
to  the  commMoion  ?  For  I  suppose  it  was  never  diought  to 
be  a  law  tt  Christianity,  that  a  man  should  have  a  portion 
with  his  wife,  nor  he  that  married  a  poor  virgin,  should  de- 
serve to  be  excompiunicate*  So  that  Gratiau  and  his  fpl- 
^FliBepl.  Hl>.9.«)6«  f  Dfvt*  84*  C8D.  onmlbvSf 
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towers  avopressed  io  with  tlus  canon,  that  to  avoid  the  impiety 
of  it,  they  expound  it  to  a  a^ification  without  sense  or  puiwi 
pose.     But  the  business  then  was,  that  adultery  was  so  pub* 
Uo  and  notorious  a  practice,  that  the  council  did  choose  nin 
th^  to  endure  eample  fbndoalakm,  that  by  such  permission  of 
a  less,  they  might  slacken  the  public  custom  of  a  greater; 
just  as  at  Rome  they  permit  stews^  to  prevent  unnatural  sins* 
But  that,  by  a  public  sanction,  fornicators,  habitually  and  no- 
tMously  such,  should  be  admitted  to  the  holy  ccMnmunicm, 
was  an  act  of  priests  vo  unfit  for  priests,  that  no  excuse  can 
make  it  white  or  dean.     The  coundl  of  Worms*^  does  author 
nee  a  superstitious  custom  at  that  time  too  much  used,  of 
discovmng  stolen    goods    by  the  holy  sacrament,    which* 
Aquinas  justly  condemns  for  superstition.     The'  sixth  synod 
separates  persons  lawfully  married  upon  an  accusation  and 
crime  of  heresy.     The  Roman  council  under  >  Pope  Nicolas 
II.  defined,  that  not  oiily  the  sacrament  of  Christ''s  body,  but 
the  very  body  itself  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  handled  and 
broke  by  the  hands  erf  the  priest,  and  chewed  by  the  teeth  of 
the'  communicants:    which  is  a    manifest  error  derogatory 
fiom  the  truth  of  Christ's  beatifical  resurrection,  lind  glorifi** 
cation  in  the  heavens,  and  disavowed  by  the  diurch  of  Rome 
itself.     But  Bellarmine,**  that  answers  all  the  arguments  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  possible,  woiild 
tahk  make  the  matter  fair,  and  the  decree  tolerable;  for,  says 
he,  the -decree  means  that  Ae  body  is  broken,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  the  sign;  and  yet  thfe  decree  says,  that  not  only  the 
sacrament  (which,  if  any  thing  be,  is  certainly  the  sign),  but 
the  very  body  itself,  is  broken  and  champed  with  hands  and 
teedi  respectively:  whi6h  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  pl^n 
over-acting  the  article  in  contradiction  to  Berengarius.     And 
the  answer  of  Bellarmine  is  not  sense:    for  he  denies  that 
Ae  body  itself  is  broken  in  itself  (that  was  the  error  we* 
charged  upon  the  Roman  synod),  and  the  sign  abstracting 
from  the  body  is  not  broken  (for  that  was  the  opinion  that 
council  condemned  in  Berengarius) :  but,  says  Bellarmine,  the 
body  in  the  agn.     What  is  that  ?  for  neidier  the  sign,  nor 
the  body,  "nor  both  together,  are  broken.    For  if  either  of 
them  distinctly,  they  either  rush  upon  the   error  which  the 

*<3(ip.  S.        «  Per.  S.  q.  90.  a.  6.  ad  3.  m.        'Can.7« 

9  Can. egoBerengar. de Comecrat, dist.  9.      * ^  Lib,  8. c*  $,  4t Cwt'A, 
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Roman  sjrnod  condemned  in  Berengarius^  or  upon  that 
which  they  would  fain  excuse  in  Pope  Nicolas:  but  if  both 
are  broken,  then  it  is  true  to  affirm  it  of  either,  and  then  the 
council  Is  blasphemous  in  saying,  that  Chrisf  s  glorified  body 
is  passible  and  frangible  by  natural  manducation*  So  that 
it  is  and  it  is  not  this  way,  and  yet  it  is  no  way  else ;  but  it 
is  some  way,  and  they  know  not  how ;  and  the  council  spake 
blasphemy,  but  it  must  be  made  innocent;  and  therefore  it 
was  requisite  a  doud  of  a  distinction  should  be  raised,  that  the 
unwary  reader  might  be  amused,  and  the  decree  scape  un- 
touched: but  the  truth  is,  they  that  undertake  to  justify  all 
that  other  men  say,  must  be  more  subtle  than  they  that  said 
it,  and  must  use  such  distinction,  whidi  possibly  the  first  au- 
thors did  not  understand.  But  I  will  multiply  no  more  in- 
stances, for  what  instance  soever  I  shall  bring,  some  or  other 
will  be  answering  it ;  which  thing  is  so  far  from  satisfying  me 
in  the  particulars,  that  it  increases  the  difficulty  in  the  gene- 
ral, and  satisfies  me  in  my  first  belief.  For^  if  no  decrees  of  * 
councils  can  make  against  them,  though  they  "seem  never  so 
plain  against  them,  then  let  others  be  allowed  the  same  li- 
berty (and  there  is  all  the  reason  in.  the  world  they  should), 
and  no  decree  shall  conclude  against  any  doctrine  that  they 
have  already  entertained:  and  by  this  means  the  church  is 
no  fitter  instrument  to  decree  controversies  than  the  Scrip«- 
ture  itself,  there  being  as  much  obscurity  and  disputing  in 
the  sense,  and  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  and  the  ccmipe- 
tency,  and  the  obligation  of  the  decree  of  a  council,  as  of  a 
place  of  Scripture.  And  what  are  we  the  nearer  for  a  decree,  if 
any  sophister  shall  think  his  elusion  enough  to<x)ntest  against 
the  authority  of  a  council?  yet  this  they  do,  that  pretend 
highest  for  their  authority :  which  consideration,  or  some  like 
it,  might  possibly  make  Gratian  prefer  St.  Jerome'^s  single 
testimony  before  a  whole  council  j  because  he  had  Scripture 
on  his  side,  which  says,  that  the  authority  o{  councils  is  not 
avroTTiaros,  and  that  councils  may  possibly  recede  from 
their  rule,  from  Scripture :  and  in  that,  which  indeed  was  the 
case,  a  single  person  proceeding  according  to  rule  is  a  better 
argument :  so  saith  Panormitan ;  ^^  In  concementibus  fidem 

'  Ilia  demum  eis  videntur  edicta  et  concilia^quse  in  rem  soam  faciant ;  reliqua 
non  pliiris  sestimant  qudm  conventam  muUercularum  in  textrina  vel  thermit. 
Lud.  Vives  in  Scholiis^  !•  20wAug.de Civ.  Dei.  c.  26. 86.  q.  2.  c.  placuit. 
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etiam  dictum  unius  privad  esset  dicto  Papfle  aut  totius 
oondlii  preferendum,  si  ille  moveretur  melioribus  argumen* 
tisV 

11.  I  end  this  discourse  with  representing  the  words  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  epistle  to  Procopius :  **  Ego,  si 
vera  scribere  oportet^  ita  animo  affectus  sum,  ut  omnia  epis-* 
coporum  concilia  fu^am,  quoniam  nullius  concilii  finem 
lastum faustumque  vidi,  nee. quod  depulsionem  pialorum  po- 
tius  qu^m  accessionem  et  incrementum  habuerit^^ — ^But  I 
will  not  be  so  severe  and  dogmatical  against  them:  for  I 
believe  many  councils  to  have  been  called  with  sufficient 
authority,  to  have  been  managed  with  singular  piety  and 
prudence,  and  to  have  been  finished  with  admirable  success 
and  truth.  And  where  we  find  such  councils,  he  that  will 
not  with  all  veneration  believe  their  decrees,  and  receive 
their  sanctions,  understands  not  that  great  duty  he  owes  to 
them  who  have  the  care  of  our  souls,  whose  ^^  faith  we  are 
bound  to  follow,^^  saith  St.  Paul"";  that  is,  so  long  as  they 
foUow  Christ:  and  certainly  many  councils  have  done  so* 
But  this  was  then  when  the  public  interest  of  Christendom 
was  better  conserved  in  determining  a  true  article,  than  in 
finding  a  discreet  temper  or  a  wise  expedient  to  satisfy  dis- 
agreeing persons.  (As  the  fathers  at  Trent  did,  and  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  did  at  Sendomir  in  Polonia,  and  the 
Sublapsarians  and  Supralapsarians  did  at  Dort).  It  was  in 
ages  when  the  sum  of  religion  did  not  consist  in  maintain- 
ing the  grandezza  of  the  papacy;  where  there  was  no  order 
of  men  with  a  fourth  vow  upon  them  to  advance  St.  Peter's 
chair ;  when  there  was  no  man,  nor  any  company  of  men,  that 
esteemed  themselves  infallible:  and  therefore  they  searched 
for  truth,  as  if  they  meant  to  find,  and  would  believe  it  if  they 
could  see  it  proved,  not  resolved  to  prove  it  because  they 
had  upon  chance  or  interest  believed  it ;  then  they  had  rather 
have  spoken  a  truth,  than  upheld  their  reputation  but  only 
in  order  to  truth.  This  was  done  sometimes,  and  when  it 
was  done,  God's  spirit  never  failed  them,  but  gave  them  such 
assistances    as  were  sufficient  to  that  good  end  for  which 

k  Par.  1.  de  election,  et  elect,  potest,  c.  signiiicasti. 
Athanas.  lib.  de  Synod.  Frustrat  igiTur  circumcureitantespraetexuntobfldem 
se  synodos  postulare,  cUm  sit  Divina  Scriptura  omnibus  potentior. 
■»  Heb.xiii.  7. 
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tbey  ytere  assentbled^  And  did  implore  his  aid.  And  tberd^ 
forg  it  id  that  the  four  general  councils,  «d  called  by  way  of 
eminency,  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  above  all  oth^fd  i 
liot  becAuse  they  had  a  better  promise^  or  mote  special  as- 
idstafic^s,  but  b^suse  they  proceeded  b^t^  a06ofdi£[g  t^ 
the  rule,  with  lesg  faction,  without  ambition  and  tettpolrd 
#!jids. 

1«»  And  yet  those  very  assemblies  of  bishops  had  iki 
Authority  by  their  decrees  to  make  a  divine  faith,  oi*  td  d<Mi* 
ititute  new  objects  of  necessary  credence;  they  made  no^ 
thing  true  that  was  not  so  before,  and  therefore  they  are  td 
be  apprehended  in  the  nature  of  excellent  guides,  and  whose 
deei*ees  are  most  certainly  to  determine  all  those,  who  haV* 
tio  argument  to  the  contrary  of  greater  force  and  eiHcacy 
than  the  authority  or  reasons  of  the  council.  And  there  fs 
ft  duty  owing  to  every  parish-priest,  and  to  every  diocesan 
bishop ;  these  are  appointed  over  us,  and  to  answer  for  out 
iouls,  and  are  therefore  morally  to  guide  us,  as  reasottable 
creatures  are  to  be  guided,  that  Is,  by  reason  and  discoui*de  ^ 
for  in  things  of  judgment  and  understanding,  they  ai-e  but 
in  form  next  above  beasts  that  are  to  be  ruled  by  the  impe- 
riousness  and  absoluteness  of  authority.  Unless  the  authority 
be  divine,  that  is,  infallible.  Now  then,  in  a  juster  height, 
but  still  in  its  true  proportion,  assemblies  at  bishops  are  to 
guide  us  with  a  higher  authority,  because,  in  redsoti,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  do  it  better,  with  more  argument  and 
certainty,  and  with  decrees,  which  have  the  advantage  hf 
being  the  results  of  many  discourses  of  very  wise  and  good 
meti.  But  that  the  authority  of  general  councils  was  never 
esteemed  absolute,  infallible,  and  unlimited,  appears  in  this, 
that  befofe  they  were  obliging,  it  was  necessary  that  each 
Jjfttticular  church  respectively  should  accept  them,  «  Con- 
eurrente  universal!  totius  ecclesise  consensu,  &c.,  in  declara. 
tlotte  veritatum  qu*  credendae  sunt",''  &c.  That  is  th#  way  rf 
makitig  the  decrees  of  councils  become  authentic,  and  be 
iutned  into  a  law,  as  Gerson  observes  5  and  till  they  did, 
iheir  decrees  were  but  a  dead  letter :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
these  later  Popes  have  so  laboured  that  the  council  of  Trent 
should  be    received   in   Prance;    and   Carolus   Molineus,  a 

°  Vid.  St.  August.  1.  J.  c.  18.  de  Bapt.  contra  Djonat. 


gtetA  lAWy€t,  had  &{  th#  Romatti  ooffiffifttditti^  diiput^^ 
flg&i&tt  tb^  i^e^ption.  Attd  thisr  »  a  known  c<»fidition  in 
the  caium  law*  but  it  p^av&f  plttfaily  that  the  d«ci«ei3  of  cdtah 
dls  have  their  authority  from  the  voUmtitrj  mibmifilion  of 
the  particular  churches,  not  from  the  prime  sanction  and 
constitution  of  the  ^xran^L'  -And-  there  is  great  reason  it 
should :  for  as  the  representative  body  of  the  church  derives 
all  power  from  the  diffunve  body  idbich  is  represented,  so 
it  resolves  into  it ;  and  though  it  may  have  all  the  legal 
p^wer,  y«t  it  haih  not  ail  th«  natural  (  foi*  m6iifi6  nbk  m^n 
may  be  Hfitent  than  «ent ;  and  tfaey  who  Att^  l^t|  diay  be 
wrought  upon  by  stratagem,  which  cannot  happen  to  tha 
whole  diffusive  church.  It  is  therefore  most  fit,  that  siucQ 
the  legal  power,  that  is,  the  external,  was  passed  over .  to 
the  body  representative,  yet  the  efficacy  of  it  and  th^  inters 
nal  should^  so  still  remain  in  the  diffusive,  as  to  haVe  power 
to  consider  whether  their  replresentatives  did  tneir  duty  yea 
or  no,  and  so  to  proceed  accordingly,  {"or  unless  it  be  ki 
tnatters  of  justice,  in  which  the  interest  of  a  third  persoii  is 
concerned,  no  man  will  or  can  be  supposed  to  pass  kway  all 
power  from  himself  of  dcnng  himself  right,  in  matters  per<^ 
sonal,  proper,  and  of  so  high  concernment :  it  is  most  unna«> 
tural  and  linreasonable.  But  besides  that  they  are  excel- 
lent instruinents  of  peace,  iJie  best  human  judicatories  in  the 
world,  rare  sermons  fot  the  determining  a  point  in  contro-, 
versy,  and  the  greatest  probability  from  human  authority; 
besides  these  advantages,  1  say,  1  know  nothing  greater 
that  general  councils  can  pretend  to  with  reason  £tnd  argu- 
ment suMcient  to  satisfy  any  wise  man.  And  as  there  was 
never  any  council  ^o  general,  but  it  might  have  been  more 
general ;  fbr  in  respect  of  the  whole  chui*ch,  even  Nice  it- 
self was  but  a  small  assembly;  to  there  is  no  decree  so  welt 
constituted,  but  it  may  be  proVed  by  an  argument  highesr 
than  the  authority  of  the  council :  and  therefore  general 
councils,  and  national,  and  provincial,  and  diocesan,  in  their 
several  diegrees,  are  excellent  guides  for  the  prophets,  and 
clirections  and  instructions  for  their  prophesyings;  but  not  of 
weight  and  authority  to  restrain  their  liberty  so  wholly,  but 
that  they  may  dissent,  when  they  see  a  reason  strong  enough 

*»  So  did  the  third  estate  of  France  in  the  conventipa  of  the  thi«e,o«t^«f 
ander  LoUis  Xlll.  eatdestly  contend  against  it. 
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80  to  persuade  them,  as  to  be  willing,  upon  the  confidence  of 
that  reason  and  their  own  sincerity,  to  answer  to  God  for 
such  thdr  modesty,  and  peaceable,  but,  as  they  believe,  their 
necessary,  disagreeing. 


SECTION  VII. 

Ofthe  Fallibility  of  the  Pope^and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
expounding  Scripture^  and  resolving  Questions. 

1.  But  since  the  question  between  the  council  and  the  Pope 
grew  high,  there  have  not  wanted  abettors  so  confident  on 
the  Pope's  behalf,  as  to  believe  general  councils  to  be  nothing 
but  pomps  and  solemnities  of  the  catholic  chiuxjh,  and  that 
all  the  authority  of  determining  controversies  is  formally  and 
effectually  in  the  Pope.  And  therefore  to  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  a  future  council  is  a  heresy,  yea,  and  treason  too, 
said  Pope  Pius  II.,  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  now  to  be 
wise  and  wary.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  needs  re- 
member that  Pope  Pius  II.  while  he  was  the  wise  and  learned 
iEneas  Sylvius'',  was  very  confident  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  council,  and  gave  a  merry  reason  why  more  clerks  were 
for  the  Popes  than  the  council,  though  the  truth  was  on  the 
other  side,  even  because  the  Popes  give  bishopricks  and  ab- 
beys, but  councils  give  none :  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  Pope,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired,  his  eyes  were  open  to 
see  the  great  privileges  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  which  before  he 
could  not  see,  being  amused  with  the  truth,  or  else  with  the 
reputation  of  a  general  counciL  But,  however,  there  are 
many  that  hope  to  make  it  good,  that  the  Pope  is  the  univer- 
sal and  the  infallible  doctor,  that  he  breathes  decrees  as  ora- 
cles, that  to  dissent  from  any  of  his  cathedral  denominations 
is  absolute  heresy,  the  rule  of  faith  being  nothing  else  but 
conformity  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  So  that  here  we  have  met 
a  restraint  of  prophecy  indeed:  but  yet  to  make  amends,  I 
hope  we  shall  have  an  infallible  guide ;  and  when  a  man  is  in 
heaven,  he  will  never  complain  that  his  choice  is  taken  from 

p  Epist.  ad  Norimberg.  Patrum  et  avoram  nostrorum  tempore  pauci  aude- 
baat  dicere  Papam  esse  sopia  concilium^  1.  1 .  de  gestis  Consil.  Basil.    . 
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him,  and  that  he  is  confined  to  love  and  to  admirei  sinbe  his 
love  and  his  admiration  are  fixed  upon  that  which  makes  him 
happy,  even  upon  God  himself.  And  in  the  church  of  Rome 
there  is  in  a  lower  degree,  but  in  a  true  proportion^  as  Kttte 
cause  to  be  troubled  that  we  are  confined  to  believe  just  so, 
and  no  choice  left  us  for  our  und^tandings  to  discover,  or 
our  wills  to  choose,  because  though  we  be  limited,  yet  we 
are  appointed  out  where  we  ought  to  rest,  we  are  confined  to 
our  centre,  and  there  where  our  understandings  will  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  therefore  will  be  quiet,  and  where,  after  all  our 
strivings,  studies,  and  endeavours,  we  desire  to  come,  that  is, 
to  truth;  for  there  we  are  secured  to  find  it,  because  we  have 
a  guide  that  is  infallible.  If  this  prove  true,  we  are  weU 
enough.  But  if  it  be  false  or  uncertain,  it  were  better  we  had 
still  kept  our  liberty,  than  be  cozened  out  of  it  with  gay 
pretences.     This  then  we  must  consider. 

2.  And  here  we  shall  be  oppressed  with  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses: for  what  more  plain  than  the  commission  given  to 
Peter  ?  '*  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church ;'^  and,  '^  To  thee  will  I  give  the  keys:""  and  again, 
^^  For  thee  have  I  prayed  that  thy  faith  fwl  not;  but  thou, 
when  thou  art  converted,  confirm  ihy  brethren.'^  And  again, 
^^  If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep.^^  Now  nothing  of  this 
being  spoken  to  any  of  the  other  apostles,  by  one  of  these 
places  St.  Peter  must  needs  be  appointed  foundation  or  head 
of  the  church,  and  by  consequence  he  is  to  rule  and  govern 
all*  By  some  other  of  these  places  he  is  made  the  supreme 
pastor,  and  he  is  to  teach  and  determine  all^  and  enaUed 
with  an  infallible  power  so  to  do.  And  in  a  right  understand- 
ing  of  these  authorities,  the  fathers  speak  great  things  of  the 
chair  of  Peter;  for  we  are  as  much  bound  to  believe  that  all 
this  was  spoken  to  Peter^s  successors,  as  to  his  person:  thi|(; 
must  by  all  means  be  supposed,  and  so  did  the  old  doct<»r», 
who  had  as  much  certainty  of  it  as  we  have,  and  no  more: 
but  yet  let  us  hear  what  they  have  said^.  "  To  this  church,  by 
reason  of  its  more  powerful  principality,  it  is  necessary  au 
churches  round  about  should  convene-*" — *^  In  this,  traditioiir 
apostolical  always  was  observed,  and  therefore  to  communi- 
cate with  the  bishop,  with  this'  church,  was  to  be  in  const. 

<i  Iiie&e.  contifek  httres.  1.  8.  c.  8. 
"  Ambr^  de  Obita  Salyri,  et  1.  1.  Ep.4.  ad  Imp.  Cvp.  Ep.  &9. 
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MUBum  ynAi  the  chuieh  oathcdic."^^^ '  To  ibis  ciiuvehi  wnm 
m  p0yfid]otiiiies8  joannat  ham  aoMse/'^^^^^Agdnst  thU  mfi 
Ae  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.''-rr.^^^For  we  k»QW  tWs 
ehurehto  bo  buiH  upon  e.  rQek."<"r^^  And  wboev^  efit»  the 
hmh  pot  within  this  bouse,  is  pnAuie;  be  that  is  ziot  in 
the.  aric  of  No9(if  perishes  in  the  inundaticm  of  waters*  He 
that  gathers  not  with  this  bishi^,  he  spatters ;  and  be  that 
faelongeth :  not '  to  Christ,  must  needs  belong  to  antiehrist.^' 
Aiid  that  is  his  final  sentenoe.  But  if  you  would  have  all 
thtepyoved  by  an  infallible  M*gmnent,  'Optntus  of  Milevia 
in  Alric^  suppUes  it  to  us  from  the  very  name  of  Peter :  flM* 
there&xre  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomination  of  Cephas  dw% 
r$r  KspfxXfify  to  shew  tb^t  St.  Peter  was  the  visible  head  of  the 
oatholie  ehurch.  ^  Dignum  pateM  op^pculum  !^  This  long  ha^ 
ira^gue  must  needs  be  full  of  tragedy  to  all  them  that  take 
liberty  to  themselves  to  follow  Scripture  and  their  best  guides-, 
if  it  bappms  in  that  liberty  that  they  depart  hotm  the  persua- 
aipna  of  the  icommunion  of  Rome.  But  indeed,  if  with  th6 
peaee*.of  the  bishops  of  Rome  I  may  say  it,  this  scene  is 
|;^  |no8t  mnha^ndiscHnely  laid,  and  the  worst  carried,  of  any 
of  those  pretences,  that  have  lately  abused  Christendom. 

8,  ;Pirat:  against  the  allegations  pf  Scripture  I  shall  lay 
no-^gveate^  prejudice  than  this,  that  if  a  person  disinterested 
flhfxidd  see  them,  and  ponsider  what  -the  products  of  them 
mif^t  poaailily  be,  the  laat  thing  that  he  would  think  of 
wonlel  be,  howthat  any  of  these  places  s^uld  serve  the  ends 
or  ^n^tenees  of  the  church  of  Rome.  For  to  instanoe  in  one  of 
the  partieidars,  that  man  bad  need  have  a  strong  fancy  who 
inagines,  diat  because  Christ  prayed  fbr  St.  Peter,  that 
(being  he  had  designed  \am  to  be  .one  of  those,  upot^  whose 
preaahtng  tmd  doctrine  he  did  mean  to  constitute  a  church) 
<  hbf  faith  might  not  feiP  (fer  it  was  necessary  that  no  bitter- 
p^  or  iito|»pirig  should  be  in  one  pf  the  first  springs,  lest  the 
^urimt  <  be  either  spoiled  or  obstr^cIted),  that  therefore  the 
feith  et- Pope  Alexander  VI.  or  Gregory,  or  Clement,  fifteen 
hundred  years  a£te;r,  should  be  presevv^  by  virtue  of  that 
prayei?,  which:  the  -f^m  of  weards,  the '  thae^  the  occasion,  the 
maoniir' of  >the  addxttfis,  the  eSS»t  itself,  and  all  the  ch^um- 
steneea  of  the  action  imd  person,  did  determine  to  be  personal.* 


.  P  Cyp.  Ep.  55.  ad  Cornel.         *   .  t ,  fiti  A^stiii  in  P«al/contra  partem  Donat. 
n  Hitoof.r.Ef.  5t.  Mi  Bamaspm.'         ^  Lib.  9.  tontia  Panit^&D, 
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4p4  wb»  U  WW  mpr^  thaa  perw^al,  St.  Petei  did  upt 
]^l^9^.^  mc^iemm   at  Apip?9    bat    the    whok    c«tl; 
9burc}»,  @Ay  Aquincm  and  thi?  diyiwi  of  (he  univ^iiity  of  Pi 
*  Vi^Jiint  QDim  pro  /9pl»  fccl^^  esp^  oratnw/  »«ys  Bft 
^e  pf  th^ip :  iiad  tbs  gloss  upm  th^  OiPW  Uw  pUmly 
1^  thf  eg!BG|;  of  ^hiit  pr9.y#r  »t  all  1^  ^pp^rtitia  to  tk«  Fc 
^^  QVPT^  de  qua  fpe|eftia  intelligas  qpod  hie  dicitur  quad 
fflljl;  ^riiiirpj    aa  de  ipip  Piqpa  qui  ecchm  didtur? 
(f^ltil^  <^t  quod  P^pa  errar^  potest-^'Bespoiid^  ipe^  < 
^gftgmo  fid^iu»»  btc  dipitur  epcl^ja,  ^t  tali^  epplesia 
j^te^t  non  esse  ^    qam  ipsi^  Dpixiiuus  or^t  pro  i^pcleaia,  et 

)^QtAt#  J^bipFyqi  swrpm  mn  fr^ud^Wtur,''    But  there 
U^]e  dmg^  in  thi«  cu'gument  when  w^  well  oop^id^  it ; 
it  if  HWy  t<>  r^ou^d  pn  the  h^  of  th^m  whosie  turn 
g^uM  fterye?     FPf  it  Diay  be  rew^mb^^d^  tbat  for  all 
prfyfr  qf  Cbri»t  far  St,  Pet^r,  the  gopd  man  fell  fouUy, 
d^^  hi^  Il^a^t^r  #b«im^fulJy :  ftu4  ^hall  ChrUt's*  pr^ye: 
9f  P^9l(^V  efficfipy  for  bi^  su^^cesaor^,  for  whom  it  was  is 
bi^t  ijv^ir^tjy  «i|d  by  couwqu^pc^,  tb*»    for   him^lfp 
w.bi^i  it  w^  4JreJrtly  aiwi  ip  tli#  firrt  iut^utipn  ?     Aud  tf 
f^  for  9II  thifi  arguiuppit,   the  Pop0s  may  depy  Cbrisi 
w4I  9f  tb^ir  ^bkf  pved9<^6|ior  Pet^r*     But  it  would  not 
Isfgott^  bow  the  9€j»4ii  dPiBjors  will  by  no  in^^s  ^1] 
(bat  8t,  Patig  Wd9  tb^  tb^  cimf  bjsbpp  or  Pope?  wb^n 
dmi^  b^  i^asl^r;    8ul  tb^n  ruuoh  !«»»  was  h^  cbos^u  c 

fal^^l^  wb^U  the  ^ajr^r  WW  IPad.e  for  hiui,  becflmsp  the  pn 
w^  ff^e  bf^r#  bi^  fi»U  i  tb^t  i#»  before  tb^t  tiiin^  in  w] 
it  Wfw.  fi(»feg«^  b^  Wfw  not  as  yet  B|ad«  P(^o :  aucl  b^w  t 
IJm  wkf^  6UQ6@Ssi^P  of  the  p»pacy  should  be  entitled  tP 

fMset^  ti^  l^gth  0(  my  hmA  to  span*  But  tb^n  9J90  if  i^ 
mpqpf^sqd  ai]4  ^w^«  ihdl;  tbes^  wQfd^f  sb^dl  mtail  ipffil] 
b#y  upon  the  fiim  of  Rome*  why  shall  uat  tlso  all  th/^  i 
stolical  sees  l»  inffdUbb  »»  wdl  «S  ^ftpffie  ?  wby  ^]^U 
CfiiStiiit^qplle  f^.  By^upjiiiii),  wbeF^  St.  Andrew:  S«U  ?  ^ 
sbftU  Il9lt  Epbesu^  wb^re.  St.  John  mi  i  or  <f erus^i|fi»  wl 
St..J%«)^s  sat?  for  Chflst  prayed  for  them  ^ll»  ^^ut  f\ 
aaoetificioet  eos  sua  veritate  't^' 

4  SeeovuUy  :   fiir  ^  iifai   dabo  elavesS'  was  it  persons 
niil  ?     If  it  were,  then  diie  bishops  of  Borne  have  nothing  (c 

7  2.  8s  q.  2.  a.  6.  ar.  6.  ad  3  m.  Lib.  4.  de  Rom.  Pont.  c.  9,  sect.  I.Caua 
cap.  a  recta,  q.  I.  S0.  ^sl.  Aiiaatasius  60.  dist.  si  Papa.  ■  John  xv 
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with  it:  if  it  were  not,  then  by  what  argument  will  it  be 
made  evident  that  St.  Peter  in  the  promise  represented  only 
his  successors,  and  not  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  and 
the  whole  hierarchy  ?  For  if  St.  Peter  was  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  head  of  the  church,  he  might  fair  enough  be  the 
representative  of  the  whole  college,  and  receive  it  in  their 
right  as  well  as  his  own :  which  also  is  certain  that  it  was  so ; 
for  the  same  promise  of  binding  and  loosing  (which  certainly 
was  all  that  the  keys  were  given  for)  was  made  afterward 
to  all  the  apostles  %  and  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining 
(which  in  reason  and  according  to  the  style  of  the  church 
are  the  same  thing  in  other  words)  was  actually  given  to 
all  the  apostles  :  and  unless  that  was  the  performing  the 
first  and  second  promise,  we  find  it  not  recorded  in  Scripture 
how  or  when,  or  whether  yet  or  no,  the  promise  be  perform* 
ed.  That  promise,  I  say,  which  did  not  pertain  to  Peter 
principally  and  by  origination,  and  to  the  rest  by  communis 
cation,  society,  and  adherence,  but  that  promise  which  was 
made  to  Peter  first,  but  not  for  himself,  but  for  all  the  college, 
and  for  all  their  successors ;  and  then  made  a  second  time 
ta  them  all,  without  representation,  but  in  diffusion,  and  per- 
formed to  all  alike  in  presence,  except  St.  Thomas.  Aiwi  if 
lie  went  to  St.  Peter  to  derive  it  from  him,  I  know  not ;  I  find 
no  record  for  that ;  but  that  Christ  conveyed  the  promise  to 
him  by  the  same  commission,  the  church  yet  never  doubt- 
ed, nor  had  she  any  reason.  But  this  matter  is  too  notori- 
ous :  I  say  no  more  to  it,  but  repeat  the  words  and  arguments 
of  St.  Austin ;  "  Si  hoc  Petro  tantum  dictum  est,  non  facit 
hoc  ecclesiab :"  If  the  keys  were  only  given  and  so  promised 
to  St.  Peter,  that  the  church  hath  not  the  keys,  then  the 
church  can  neither  bind  nor  loose,  remit  nor  retain ;  which 
God  forbid.  If  any  man  should  endeavour  to  answer  this 
argument,  I  leave  him  and  St.  Austin  to  contest  it. 

5.  Thirdly  :  for  '  pasce  oves,'  there  is  little  in  that  alle- 
gation, besides  the  boldness  of  the  objectors  :  for  were  not 
all  the  apostles  bound  to  feed  Christ^s  sheep  ?  Had  they  not 
all  the  commission  from  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  imme^ 
diately  ?  St.  Paul  had  certainly.  Did  not  St.  Peter  himiself 
say  to  all  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  that  they  should  feed  the  flock  of  God,  and 

*  Matt.  XTiii*  ^  Tm.  50.  in  Joann. 
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the  great  Bisbop  and  Shepherd  should  give  them  an*  immar- 
cessible  crown?  plainly  implying,  that  from  whence  they 
derived  their  authority,  from  him  they  were  sure  of  a  reward : 
in  pursuance  of  which  St.  Cyprian  laid  his  argument  upon 
this  basis,  ^<  Nam  ciaa  statutum  sit  omnibus  nobis,*^  &c.  <<  et 
singulis  pastoribus  portio  gregis%^  Sec.  Did  not  St.  Paul 
call  to  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  bishops  or  overseers  P^ 
And  that  this  very  commission  was  spoken  to  St.  Peter  not 
in  a  personal,  but  a  public  capacity,  and  in  him  spoke  to  all 
the  apostles,  we  see  attested  by  St.  Austin  and  St.  Ambrose^, 
and  generally  by  all  antiquity  :  and  it  so  concerned  even  every 
priest,  that  Damasus  was  willing  enough  to  have  St.  Jerome 
explicate  many  questions  for  him.  And  Liberius  writes 
an  epistle  to  Athanasius,  with  much  modesty  requiring  his 
advice  in  a  question  of  faith,  fvo^  x^ycj  ^'e^roiS'ti^s-  i  dhaxpirois 
vzpi  iv  o^ioiV  xeXe(;6iv  /aoi,  ^^  That  I  also  may  be  persuaded 
without  all  doubting  of  those  things,  which  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  command  me®.''  Now  Liberius  need  not  to  have 
troubled  himself  to  have  written  into  the  east  to  Athanasius ; 
for  if  he  had  but  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  made  the 
dictate,  the  result  of  his  pen  and  ink  would  certainly  have 
taught  him  and  all  the  church :  but  that  the  good  Pope  was 
ignorant  their  •  pasces  oves '  was  his  own  charter  and  prero- 
gative, or  that  any  other  words  of  Scripture  had  made  him 
to  be  infallible;  or  if  he  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  he  did  very 
ill  to  compliment  himself  out  of  it.  So  did  aU  those  bi- 
shops of  Rome,  that  in  that  troublesome  and  unprofitable 
question  of  Easter,  being  unsatisfied  in  the  supputation  of 
die  Egyptians,  and  the  definitions  of  the  mathematical  bi- 
shops of  Alexandria,  did  yet  require  and  entreat  St.  Ambrose 
to  tell  them  his  opinion,  as  he  himself  witnesses'^  If  ^pasce 
oves'  belongs  only  to  the  Pope  by  primary  title,  in  these 
cases  the  sheep  came  to  feed  the  shepherd ;  which,  though  it 
was  well  enough  in  the  thing,  is  very  ill  for  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  bishops.  And  if  we  consider  how  little  many 
of  the  Popes  have  done  towards  feeding  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
we  shall  hardly  determine  which  is  the  greater  prevarication, 

« 

<:  Lib.  1.  EpiBt.  S.  ^  De  Agone  Christi,  c.  30, 

^  Epist.  ad  Athanas.  apud  Athanas.  torn.  1.  p.  43.    Paris. 

f  Lib.  10.  Epist.  3S. 
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tb«t  th9  Fpp#  sbpuld  claim  tb^  w}k>1^  oomldMioig^  tp  te 

ffW^  to  him,  or  th^t  the  ^;ipecution  of  th@  commwiMl  ffhotlld 
}^  wholly  pa98^d  QV«r  to  othifrg.  Apd,  it  !|i*y  b«»  thm 
)i  ii^  myi^tery  in  iU  t^»t  ^ioi^  St.  F^t^r  m^t  9.  Wflbop  mth 

bis  6t9.^  to  m6(^  up  ft  4i«ciple  pf  bi«  f^oi^  th«  iead^  wbo  WM 
llCt^wATil  bUhpp  of  Triers,  jiie  Fop^  of  Bm»§  »«v(^  if^ay 
»  pSKftOfal  itftff  fx$opt  it  b$  in  tbl^t  dio^esi?^  myi  Aqi^naif  1 
^r  gimi  r^Bson  tbftt  b^  who  do^^  not  do  tb«  0i9e9»  sbmild  »H 
jifcir  tbe  symbol    But  a  man  would  thmk  tbftt  tbft  Fftptfs 

ffifii|t#r  of  th^  Qoremoqifs  W4l  iU  ndvised  not  to  9«lig9  a  pcjit 
ter||,l  Ms9  to  him,  who  prgt^nds  tb$  eo«if)»i§«o^  of  ^  f$§§$ 

^vf^'  tp  belppg  to  him  by  prime  right  and  wgini4ioii*    Bttt 

tbi^  if  ppt  a  bu9in(iss  to  bo  merry  in. 

6.  But  tb«  gre^t  support  is  eiipe^ti^  from  *  Tu  e|  F<ttntt» 
ft  super  hjsinc  Petram  ^difieabo  ^eriftm,'  fe.    Now  ^fgf 

being  so  grgat  difference  i»  th^  exposition  ol  tbp^e  wordSs  bjf 
f^^m  disiqte^^st^,  who,  ^  ipipy,  might  b^  aJlowftd  to  judg» 
|p  this  question,  it  ip  QertaiB  tbat  peilJier  m^  HTPsp  n<3f  ptbwf 

i^  bft  obtruded  for  im  wrticte  pf  faith,  m^^h  hm  as  §  ^tk^tir 
COR  inst^  of  all,  by  oon^tkuting  ^  fiuthority  which  shwli 

giud<^  U9  iij  ftlji  fftitb,  wd  detprmifte  Ui*  9i  aU  quertjogfl.  ¥§r 
if  the  q\\v^ch  w^  iipt  built  uppu  th§  pefspp  of  P^r,  ^fj^ 
j^if  suacpsf^r$(  can  (?h^l§nge    POtW^g    frpm    tbi?   ipst^gicjf: 

Qpw  th^  it  wait  th^  po]?fe§sipn  of  Fate?  upon  vhiGh  thf 

^Urcb  wfts  to  rely  for  ^^,  w^  bftv^  witni^pei^  Vffry  qro^^li^f 

^t.  ^pfttiupS  St.  Basils  St.  Hilary ^  St-  Oregpry  ?Jyssfi{^, 

§fc(Jr/?g9rythe€^r^t",  §t.Ai|stin%  gt.  Cyril  pf  Al^^ndri^^i 
Im^e.  Felu^iot^,  f^ud  Vf^ry  mai^y  wore,  An4  «Jth9^igh  fd^ 
tl^efii?  witnesses  co^curripg  cgunot  mftke  a  pfiopoi^tipQ  to  bf 
true,  y^t  tbey  ^re  ^ufRcient  i^Pfi^ses,  that  it  w^  wt  tj}^ 
muvprgfil  belief  of  Christendom  that  the  church  wa§  built  upp^ 
§t.  Pet^fs  p^spu,  C^dip^  F^riEpn  bl^tb  ^  flnf^  SWJ  ^ 
gjude  this  v^ety  pf  px|K)sitioii,  «id  the  pfH^sa^H^ot^  of  it, 
for,  f}^  he,  thes^  ^positions  ^e^  not  eP9tr%ry  or  ejtplur 
§i?e  pf  wh  oth#r,  but  in^lusiy©  and  eonspquent  tp  e^ 
pth^p :  {qt  the  c?hur,^b  is  foMudpd  casually  upon  th^  f^^- 
fe^sioq  pf  St.  Feter,  i&tmfMy  upoft  the  ministry  ftf  hi*  P^- 
soiT,  and  this  wfts  4  reward  or  a  consequent  pf  tlie  £ormer ; 

»  M.  4.  Sent.  dist.  24.  »»  Ad.  Pbiladelph.  »  Seleuc.  oiat.  25, 

*  W- 6. 48  Triijit.  1  De  Trinitateadwri*  Jjadaetoi. 

"  Mb.  8.  Ep.  S$.  »  In  i.  Ep.  ioann.  tr.  30. 

°  DeTrinit.  1.4.  P  Lib.  1.  Ep.  8S5. 


so'tbat  thme  ^xpmtkm  ^I'e  both  true^  but  tb^y  »ni  coiiT 

ji^ed  119  mediate  and  iramediate,  dir€f;t  and  collateral,  U« 

i$f9l.  and  morale  origiqal  and  perpetual*  aocei^ary  aod  tern* 

ppr«il,  tb^  om  pon^gned  at  tbe  begiani^g,  tbe  otb^  intro, 

du0^  upon  occa^on.    For  before  the  upring  ^  tbe  Ariaa 

heresy,  tbe  fathi^r^  expounded  these  words  of  the  person  oi 

Pater ;  but  after  the  Arians  troubled  them,  the  fathers  find. 

ing  great  authority  and  energy  in  this  confession  of  Fetar 

for  th#  estq.blishment  of  the  natural  filiation  of  the  Son  of 

God,    tp  advance  the  reputation    of  these  words  and  the 

fiiree  of  the  argument,  gave  themselves  lieense  to  expound 

the«;0  wc»?d0  to  the  preset  advantage,  and  to  make  the  fion* 

Ufmm  of  Peter  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  church,  that  if 

ih^  Arians  should  en^untar  this  authority,  they  might  with 

um^  prejudice  to  thdr  persons  declaim  against  their  cause 

by  saying  they  overthrew  the  foundation  of  the  chureh.    Ba< 

^ides  that  this  answer  does  much  dishonour  the  reputation  of 

the  fathers^  integrity,  ai^d  makes  their  interpretations  less 

credible,  f^  hmg  made,  not  of  knowledge  or  reason,  but  of 

nece^ity,  and  to  serve  ^  present  turn,  it  is  also  false:  bt 

Jgoiltiua'*  expounds  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  also  tk^ 

Bturgy  attributed  to  St.  James  calls  ivl  nirq^v  fns  vlffnatf-^ 

aad  Origen'  escpounds  it  mystieally  to  a  third  purpose,  but 

^^^lustyeiy  to  Uns:  and  all  these  were  before  the  Arian 

Qoatroversy.    But  if  it  be  lawful  to  make  such  unproved  ob» 

solvations,  it  would  have  been  to  bett^  purpose  and  more 

reason  to  liave  observed  it  thus  c  the  fathers,  so  long  as  the 

bbdiop  of  Borne  kept  himself  to  the  limits  prescribed  him  by 

Christ,  and  indulged  to  bim  by  the  constitution  or  oonees- 

ma  of  the  chundi,  were  unwary  and  apt   to  expound  this 

place  of  the  p^son  6f  Peter ;  but  wb^i  the  churoh  began  to 

enlarge  her  phylacteries  by  the  favour  of  priades  and  the 

sunshine  of  a  prosperous  f(Mliune,-r-aiid  the  Pcqne  by  th^  ad-** 

voltage  ci  tfaor  imperial  seat  and  other  aocidents  began  to 

invade  upon  the  other  budiops  and  patriarehs,  then,  that  he 

nigfat  bare  no  oedour  from  Scaripture  for  such  new  preten« 

aonsf,  they  did  most  generally  turn  the  stream  of  their  expo* 

ffltions  from  the  person  to  the  confession  of  Peter,  and  de^- 

clared  that  to  be  the  fbundatlon  of  the  diurdi.     And  thus  t 

\k9m  requited   hmy  with  fancy ;  but  f«r  the  main  point, 

<  Epi«t.  ad  Fhila^l|A.  '  Mn  c.  IS.  Matt.  Ifsct.  i; 
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that  these  two  expositions  are  inclusive  of  each  other,  I  find 
.  no  warrant.      For  though   they  may  consist   together  well 
enough,  if  Christ  had  so  intended  them ;  yet  unless  it  could 
be  shewn  by  some  circumstance  of  the. text,  or  some  other 
.extrinsical  argument,  that  they  must  be  so,   and  that  both 
senses  were  actually  intended,  it  is  but  ^  gratis  dictum,^  and 
a  begging  of  the  question,  to  say  that  they  are  so,  and  tlie 
fancy  so  new,  that  when  St.  Austin  had  expounded  this  place 
of  the  person  of  Peter,  he  reviews  it  again,  and  in  his  Re- 
tractations leaves  every  man  to  his  liberty  which  to  take,  as 
having  nothing  certain  in  this  article :  which  had  been  alto- 
gether needless  if  be  had  believed  them  to  be  inclusively  in 
.  each  other ;  neither  of  them  had  need  to  have  been  retracted, 
both  were  alike  true,  both  of  them  might  have  been  believed. 
But  I  sidd  the  fancy  was  new,  and  I  had  reason ;  for  it  was 
80  unknown  till  yesterday,  that  even  the  late  writers  of  his 
.  own  side  expound  the  words  of  the  confession  of  St.  Peter 
exdunvely  to  his  person  or  any  thing  else,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  Marsitius',  Petrus  de  Aliaco^  and  the  gloss  upon  Dist. 
19.  can.  ^  it^  Dominus,^  ut  supr^.     Which  also  was  the  inter- 
pretation of    Phavorinus   Gamers    their    own   bishop,    from 
whom  they  learnt  the  resemblance  of  the  words  Tlirpo^  and 
Tlirpa^  of  which  they  have  made   so  many  gay   discourses. 
TlirpoL  arspBci  strri  Tti^ris  dppayiis  K^vpiov  ^(aojv  'Ivjcrot)  X^iffTpt; 
fifs-  oixo$o/x^y  A^vy^vis  Iv  r^  'hyefMVMS>  dcptrsX/o;  9rpode(jt,B'kiov[jt4m» 
7.  Fifthly:  but  upon  condition  I  may  have  leave  at  an- 
other time  to  recede  from  so  great  and  numerous  testimony 
pf  fathers,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  con- 
fession of  St.  Peter,  but  his  person,  upon  which  Christ  said 
he  would  build  his  church,  or  that   these  expositions  are 
consistent  with  and  consequent  to  each  other;  that  this  con- 
fession was  the  objective  foundation  of  faith,  and  Christ. and 
his  apostles  the  subjective ;  Christ  principally,  and  St.  Peter 
instrumentally:    and  yet   I   understand  not   any  advantage 
will  hence  accrue  to  the  see  of  Rome.    For  upon  St.  Peter 
it  was  built,  but  not  alone;  for  it  was  ^'  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone;"   and  when  St   Paul  reckoned  the  eco» 
nomy  of , hierarchy,  he  reckons  not  Peter  first,  and  then  the 
apostles.;  but  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  .&c.    And 

*  Pefens.  Pacis,  part.  ?.  c>  28.  *  .R^comm^ncl.  Sacr.  Scrip. 
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whatsoever  is  first,  either  is  before  all  things  else,  or  at  least 
nothing  is  before  it.  -  So  that  at  least  St.  Peter  is  hot  before 
all  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  which  also  St.  Paul  expressly 
avers ;  ^^  I  am  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  very  chiefest  of  the 
apostles,^'  no,  not  in  the  very  being  a  Tock  and  a  foundation  : 
and  it  was  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that  St.  Paul  said  in 
particular  it  was  ^*  columna  et  firmamentum  veritatis  ;^^  that 
church  was, — not  excluding  others,  for  they  also  were  as 
much  as  she :  for  so  we  keep  close  and  be  united  to  the  cor- 
ner-stone, although  scHne  be  master-builders,  yet  all  may 
build ;  and  we  have  known  whole  nations  converted  by  lay- 
men and  women,  who  have  been  builders  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  to  the  comer-stone  \ 

8.  Sixthly :  but  suppose  all  these  things  concern  St.  Peter 
in  all  the  capacities  can  be  with  any  colour  pretended,  yet 
what  have  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  do  with  this  P  For  how 
will  it  appear  that  these  prcnnises  and  commissions  did  relate 
to  him  as  a  particular  bishop,  and  not  as  a  public  apostle  ? 
ance  this  latter  is  so  much  the  more  likely,  because  the  great 
pretence  of  all  seems  in  reason  more  proportionable  to  the 
founding  of  a  church,  than  its  continuance.  And  yet  if  they 
did  relate  to  him  as  a  particular  bishop  (which  yet  is  a  farther  de* 
gree  of  improbability,  removed  farther  from  certainty),  yet  why 
shall  St.  Clement  or  Linus  rather  succeed  in  this  great  office 
of  headship  than  St.  John  or  any  of  the  apostles  that  survived 
Peter  ?  It  is  no  way  likely  a  private  person  should  skip  over 
the  head  of  an  apostle*  Or  why  shall  his  successors  at  Rome 
more  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  than  his  successors  at  Antioch  ? 
since  that  he  was  at  Antioch  and  preached  there,  we  have  a 
divine  authority;  but  that  he  did  so  at  Rome,  at  most  we 
have  but  a  human.  And  if  it  be  replied  that  because  he  died 
at  Rome,  it  was  argument  enough  that  there  his  successors 
were  to  inherit  his  privilege,  this  besides  that  at  most  it  is 
hut  one  little  degree  of  probability,  and  so  not  of  strength 
sufficient  to  support  an  article  of  faith,  it  makes  that  the 
great  divine  right  of  Rome,  and  the  apostolical  presidency, 
was  so  contingent  and  fallible  as  to  depend  upon  the  decree 
of  Nero ;  and  if  he  had  sent  him  to  Antioch  there  to  have 
su£Pered  martyrdom,  the  bishops  of  that  town  had  been  heads 
of  the  catholic,  church.     And  this  thing  presses  the  harderi 

■  Vid.  Sociat.  1.  I.e.  19,20.  Sozom.  1,  2*  c.  14.  Niceph.  I.  14.  c.  40. 
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befsause  it  is  held  by  no  mean  pdrdidDH  Ifl  tb^  ^hutch  of  BottHS, 
that  the  bishoprick  of  Borne  and  the  l)apacy  ftre  thiir^gd  «6* 
piu*able)  and  the  Pope  may  quit  that  is^,  and  flit  in  another! 
which  to  my  understanding  is  an  argument,  thai  he  that  m(^ 
ceeded  Peter  at  Antioch,  is  as  much  supriane  by  divine  rigbl 
as  he  that  sits  at  Rome ;  both  idike,  that  is^  neither  by  divina 
ordinance  ^    For  if  the  Boman  bishops  by  Christ's  iniantion 
were  to  be  head  of  the  church,  then  by  tha  same  intantidfi 
the  succession  must  be  continued  in  that  see}  BtiA  them  let 
the  Pope  go  whither  he  will,  the  bishop  of  Rome  mufirt  be  Ih^ 
head:  which  they  themselves  deny,  and  the  !l^ope  himself  did 
not  believe,  when  in  a  schism  he  sat  at  Avignofi*    And  thai 
It  was  to  be  continued  in  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  but  offered  to 
us  upon  conjecture,  upon  an  act  of  providenoei  ks  they  fancy 
it$  so  ordering  it  by  vision ;  and  this  proved  by  an  atithdl*  frhidi 
themseltes  call  fabulous  and  apocryphal  undei"  the  name  of 
J«inus^  in  ^^  Bibhoth.   Patrum  de  passidne  Petri  et  Fauli<^ 
A  goodly  building  which  relies  Upon  an  event  that  was  acci^ 
jdental^  whose  purpose  was  but  insinuated,  the  meaning  of  it 
jbut  coi^ectured  at,  and  this  conjecture  so  tmcertain,  that  it 
wa$  an  imperfect  aim  at  the  purpose  of  an  ev«it,  which  whe^ 
tlier  it  was  true  or  no  was  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  ten  to  6ne 
there  was  no  sudi  matter.    And  yet  flgaittj  artotheif  degree 
of  uncertainty  is^  to  whom  the  bishc^s  of  Rome  do  succeed. 
For  Sit  Paul  was  as  much  bishop  of  Rome  as  ^t.  Peter  was| 
there  he  presided,  there  he  preached,  and  he  it  was  that  was  the 
doctor  of  the  undrcumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Peter  of 
the  circumcision  and  of  the  Jewd  only$   and  therefore  the 
converted  Jews  at  Rome  might  with  better  reason  claim  the 
privilege  of  St.  Peter,  than  the  Romans,  and  the  churches  in 
her  communion,  who  do  not  derive  from  Jewish  parents. 

9.  Seventhly:  if  the  words  were  never  so  appropriate  td 
Peter,  or  also  communicated  to  his  successors,  yet  of  what 
Value  will  the  consequent  be?  what  prerogative  is  entailed 
upon  the  chair  of  Rome  ?  For  that  St.  Peter  was  the  minis- 
terial head  of  the  church,  is  the  most  that  is  desired  to  be 
proved  by  those  and  all  other  words  brought  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  interests  of  that  see.  Now  let  the  ministe- 
rial head  have  what  dignity  can  be  imagined,  let  him  be  th^ 
first  (and  in  all  conmiunities  that  are  regular  and  orderly 

^Vi<l,CftiiieFaB€M».  Qu.  yespert. 
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there  must  be  jK>melhiiig  that  is  flirst  upcm  certidn  oooanans, 
where  ftti  equal  power  cannot  be  exercised^  and  made  pompous 
or  o^emomal):  but  will  this  ministerial  headship  infer  an 
infallibility  F  will  it  infer  more  than  the  headship  of  the  Jew<^ 
ish  sjmagogue,  where  clearly  the  high-priest  was  suprsme  in 
many  senses,  yet  in  no  sense  in&Uible ;  will  it  infer  more  to 
Ub  tha^  it  did  amongst  the  apostles^  amongst  whom  If  for  or^ 
Acr^s  sake  St.  Peter  was  the  first,  yet  he  had  no  oompulscny 
power  oTftr  the  apostles  t  there  was  no  such  thing  spoke  of ^ 
'nor  any  such  thing  put  in  practice.    And  that  the  other  apos^ 
ties  were  by  a  personal  privilege  as  infallible  as  faimsdfj  is 
no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  juriidiction,  or  any  oom- 
|mlsoiy  power  over  them ;  for  though  in  fhith  they  were  in« 
fidUble,  yet  in  manners  and  nmtter  of  fact  as  likely  to  err  as 
St.  Peter  himself  was :  and  certainly  there  might  have  some* 
thing  happened  in  the  whole  college  that  might  have  been  a 
record  of  his  authority,  by  transmitting  an  example  of  the 
^lemse  ai  some  judical  power  over  some  one  of  them.     If 
he  had  but  withstood  any  of  them  to  their  faces,  as  St.  Paul 
did  him,  it  had  been  more  than  yet  is  said  in  his  behalf. 
Will  the    ministerial   headship  infer  any  more  than   that 
When  the  church,  in  a  community  or  a  public  capacity, 
should  do  any  act  ct  ministry  ecclenastical,  he  shall  be  first 
in  ofder  ?  Suppose  this  to  be  a  dignity  to  preside  in  councils 
which  yet  was  not  always  grimted  him :  suppose  it  to  be  a 
jpow^  of  taking  oognizance  of  the  major  causes  of  bishops 
when  coundls  cannot  be  called:  suppose  it  a  double  voice, 
&t  the  last  decisive,  or  the  negative  in  the  causes  exterior : 
suppose  it  to  be  what  you  will  of  dignity  or  eittemal  regi- 
ment, which,  when  all  churches  were  united  in  communion, 
and  neither  the  interest  of  states  nor  the  engagement  of  opi^ 
nions  had  made  disunion,  might  better  have  beeti  acted  than 
MOW  it  can^  yet  this  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  a  power  to  de^ 
termine  controversies  infallibly,  and  to  prescribe  to  all  men's 
fsith  and  consciences.     A  ministerial  headship  or  the  prime 
minister  cannot,  in  any  capadty,  become  the  foundation  of  the 
^ureh  to  any  such  purpose.    And  therefore  men  are  cause- 
lessly amused  with  such  premises,    and  are  afraid  of  such 
conclusions  which  will  never  follow  from  the  admission  of 
any  sense,  of  these  words,  that  can  with  any  probability  be 
firitend(^« 
10.   Eighthly:    X   consider  that   these   arguments   from 
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Scripture  are  too  weak  to  support  such  an  authority,  which 
pretends  to  ^ve  oracles,  and  to  answer  infaUibly  in  questions 
of  faith,  because  there  is  a  greater  reason  to  believe  the  Popes 
of  Rome  have  erred,  and  greater  certainty  of  demonstration, 
than  these  places  give  that  they  are  infaUible;  as  will  appear 
by  the  instances  and  perpetual  experiment  of  their  being  de- 
ceived,  of  which  there  is  no  question,  but  of  the  sense  of  these 
places  there  is.  And,  indeed,  if  I  had  as  clear  scripture  for 
their  infallibility,  as  I  have  against  their  half  communion, 
against  their  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  worshipping  of 
images,  and  divers  other  articles,  I  would  make  no  scruple 
of  believing,  but  limit  and  conform  my  understanding  to  all 
their  dictates,  and  believe  it  reasonable  all  prophesying  should 
be  restrained :  but  till  then,  I  have  leave  to  discourse  and  to 
use  my  reason.  And  to  my  reason  it  seenis  not  likely  that 
ndther  Christ  nor  any  of  Ids  apostles,  not  St.  Peter  himself, 
ndt  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  church  of  Rome,  should  speak 
the  least  word  or  tittle  of  the  infallibility  of  their  bishops; 
for  it  was  certainly  as  convenient  to  tell  us  of  a  remedy,  as  to 
foretell  that  certainly  there  must  needs  be  heresies,  and  need 
of  a  remedy.  And  it  had  been  a  certain  detiermination  of 
the  question,  if,  when  so  rare  an  opportunity  was  ministered 
in  the  question  about  circumcision,  that  they  should  have 
sent  to  Peter,  who  for  his  infallibility  in  ordinary,  and  his 
power  of  headship,  would  not  only  with  reason  enough,  as 
beii^  infallibly  assisted,  but  also  for  his  authority,  have  best 
determined  the  question,  if  at  least  the  first  Christians  had 
known  so  profitable  and  so  excellent  a  secret.  And  although 
we  have  but  little  record  that  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem 
did  much  observe  the  solemnities  of  law,  and  the  forms  of 
conciliar  proceedings^  and  the  ceremonials;  yet  so  much  of 
it  as  is  recorded,  is  against  them.  St.  James,  and  not  St. 
Peter,  gave  the  final  sentence ;  and  although  St.  Peter  deter- 
mined the  question  ^  pro  libertate,^  yet  St.  James  made  the 
decree  and  the  ^  assumentum'*  too,  and  gave  sentence  they 
should  abstain  from  some  things  there  mentioned,  which  by 
way  of  temper  he  judged  most  expedient:  and  -so  it  passed. 
And  St.  Peter  shewed  no  sign  of  a  superior  authority,  nothing 
of  superior  jurisdiction.  '^O^ix  ^e  avrov  iJLBri  Koivvit  vdyret 
TPotovvra.  yydims^  otihiv  cei/S'cvrixa/s'  ovV  d^yj^xus  ^. 

11.  So  that  if  the  question  be  to  be  determined  by  Scrip- 

'  St.  Cbrysost.  horn.  S.  in  act.  Apost. 
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tinre,  it  must  either  be  ended  by  plain  places,  or  by  obscure. 
Plain  places  there  are  none,  and  these  that  are  with  greatest 
fancy  pretended,  are  expounded  by  antiquity  to  contrary  pur- 
poses. But  if  obscure  places  be  all  the  ai/dsvr/a,  by  what 
means  shall  we  infallibly  find  the  sense  of  them  ?  The  Pope's 
interpretation,  though  in  all  other  cases  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, in  this  cannot:  for  it  is  the  thing  in  question,  and 
therefore  cannot  determine  for  itself.  Either  therefore  we  have 
also  another  infallible  guide  besides  the  Pope,  and  so  we  have 
two  foundations  and  two  heads  (for  this  as  well  as  the  other 
upon  the  same  reason),  or  else  (which  is  indeed  the  truth) 
there  is  no  infallible  way  to  be  infallibly  assured,  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible.  Now  it  being  against  the  common  con- 
dition of  men,  above  the  pretences  of  all  other  governors 
ecclesiastical,  against  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  de* 
portment  of  the  other  apostles,  against  the  economy  of  the 
church,  and  St.  Peter'^s  own  entertainment,  the  presumption 
lies  against  him,  and  these  places  are  to  be  left  to  their  prime 
intentions,  and  not  put  upon  the  rack,  to  force  them  to  con-r 
fess  what  they  neiver  thought. 

12.  But  now  for  antiquity ;  if  that  be  deposed  in  this 
question,  there  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  considered 
to  reconcile  their  words  and  their  actions,  that  the  process 
is  more  troublesome  than  the  argument  can  be  concluding^ 
or  the  matter  considerable:  but  I  shall  a  little  consider  it, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  shew  either  antiquity  said  no  such  thing* 
as  is  pretended ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  is  but  little  considerable,, 
because  they  did  not  believe  themselves;  their  practice  was 
the  greatest  evidence  in  the  world  against  the  pretence  g£ 
their  words.  But  I  am  much  eased  of  a  long  disquisition  in 
this  particular  (for  I  love  not  to  prove  a  question  by  argu- 
ments, whose  authority  is,  in  itself,  as  fallible^  and  by  cir- 
cumstances made  as  uncertain  as  the  question)  by  the  saying 
of  iEneas  Sylvius^  *  that  before  the  Nicene  council  every  man 
lived  to  himself,  and  small  respect  was  had  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;'  which  practice  could  not  well  consist  with  the  doc- 
trine of  their  bishop^s  infallibility,  and,  by  consequence,  su>-^ 
preme  judgment  and  last  resolution  in  matters  of  faith:  but 
especially  by  the  insinuation  and  consequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  Bellarmine  %   that  for  one  thousand  years  together 

*  De  Kom.  Pont.  1.  4.  c.  S.  sect,  secanda  aententia. 
VOL.  VIII.  F 
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the  fathers  knew  not  of  the  doetrme  of  the  Fd^*6  inClOi^ 
bility;  for  Niks,  Gorgon,  Ahnain^  the  ditines  of  Paris, 
Alpbonras  de  Castro,  and  Pope  Adrian  VI  ^^  persons  who  lived 
one  thousand  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, — affirm  that  iA« 
fiftUibility  is  not  seated  in  the  Pope's  person,  that  he  may 
err,  and  sometimes  actually  hath:  whieh  is  a  clear  demon- 
Mvation  that  the  ehurch  knew  no  such  doclsflne  as  thisj 
there  had  been  no  decree,  nor  tradition,  nor  general  opinion 
of  the  iktbets,  or  ef  oay  age  before  them ;  and  therefore  thia 
opiofton,  whkh  BeUarmine  would  fain  blast  if  he  could,  yet 
lA  Mi  concluston  he  says  it  is  not  ^  propria  hseredca  :^  a  da- 
me and  fm  etpi^sskm  of  his  own,  without  sense  or  prece- 
dent. But  if  the  fatheft  had  spoken  of  it  and  believed  It^ 
why  may  not  a  disagiieeing  person  as  well  reject  their  autho- 
rity wben  it  IS  in  behalf  of  Bome,  as  they  of  tlome  without 
Mtnple  eaet  them  off,  when  they  speak  ^inst  it  ?  Por  Bel« 
]flmine<««*'being  pressed  with  the  authority  of  Nilus,  bishop  of 
Thesiakmlea,^''--and  other  fathers,  says  that  the  Pope  acknow- 
kdgea  no  Ikthers,  but  they  are  all  his  children,  and  therefbre 
they  cannot,  depose  against  him  r  and  if  that  be  true,  why 
ahail  We  take  tbeit  te«timordes  ibr  him  ?  ft)r  if  sons  depose 
in  their  fathers^  behalf,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  the  adverse 
patty  wiU  be  east,  and  theiiefore,  at  the  best,  !t  is  but  *  sus- 
poctua  ttfitimdniiim/  But  indeed  this  discourse  fflgnifiea 
nothing  but  a  perpettral  uncertainty  iii  such  topics,  and 
dusty  where  a  violent  prejudice  or  a  concerning  interest  h 
^ngiigiwly  men,  by  not  regarding  what  any  matt  says,  pro- 
didm  to  all  the  world,  that  nothing  is  Certain  but  divine 
a)tttlnri^« 

1&  Bat  i  witt  not  take  advantage  of  what  Bellarmine 
saya^  nor  what  Stapleton,  or  any  one  of  them  all  say,  fbr 
that  will  be  bdt  to  pr^s  upon  personal  pervaasions,  or  to 
urge  a  general  question  with  a  particular  defaillance,  and 
the  question  u  never  the  nearer  to  an  end;  for  if  BeQaru 
mbie  says  any  thing  that  is  not  to  another  man^s  purpose  ot 
perstiaabn,  that  man  will  be  tried  by  his  own  argument,  not 
by  another^a.  And  so  Would  erery  man  do  that  loves  hid 
liberty^  at  all  wise  men  do,  and  tberefbiie  retain  it  by  open 
violence,  or  private  evaekms.    But  to  return. 

14  An  authority  fresn  Irenssus  in  this  question,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope's  infalliWKty,  or  the  authority  of  the  see 
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of  Botne,  cr  of  the  necessity  of  oommuiycatiiig  with  them, 
is  vcty  fAllible;  for  besides  that  there  are  almost  a  dozen 
answers  to  the  words  of  the  allegation,  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
thoae  that  trouble  themselves  in  this  question  with  the  alle^ 
gatioD,  and  answering  such  authorities;  yet  tf  they  should 
make  for  the  afBrmative  of  this  question^  it  is  « protestatio 
flotitra  factum.^  For  Iretiaeus  had  no  such  gfeat  opinion  of 
Pope  Victoi:'«  iflftlHWlity,  that  he  belieyed  things  in  the 
«tHie  degree  fA  necessity  that  the  Pope  did;  for  therefore 
hd  chides  him  for  excommunicating  the  Asian  bishops 
ift/>&wr,  <  all  at  a  blow/  in  the  question  concerning  Eaarteit* 
day :  and  in  a  question  of  faith  he  expressly  disagreed  from 
the  doctrine  ot  Rome ;  for  Irenaeus  was  of  the  millenary 
ofAmcfAj  and  believed  it  to  be  a  tradition  apostolical.  Now 
if  the  diurch  of  Rome  was  of  that  opiniou  then,  why  is  she 
iiot  now  ?  where  is  the  succession  of  her  doctrine  ?  But  if 
she  was  not  of  that  opinion  then,  and  Irenaeus  was,  where 
was  his  belief  of  that  churches  infallibility  P  The  same  I 
urge  concerning  St.  Cyprian,  who  was  the  head  of  a  sect  in 
opporition  to  tne  church  of  Rome  in  the  question  of  rebapi 
ti2ation;  and  he  and  the  abettors,  Flrmilian  and  the  othet 
bishops  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  vidnage,  spoke  harsh  wordh 
of  Stephen,  and  such  as  became  them  not  to  speak  to  an  in«- 
Mible  doctor,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  I  wili 
urge  none  of  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  see,  but  only 
note  the  satires  of  Firmilian  against  him,  because  it  is  Of 
good  use,  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  for  them,  in  their  ill 
carriage,  to  blast  the  reputation  and  efficacy  of  a  great  au« 
thority.  For  he  says  that  the  church  did  pretend  the  autho* 
rity  cdP  the  apostles,  •*  cum  in  multis  sacramentis  divine  fet 
k  principio  discrepet,  et  ab  ecclesia  Hierosolymitana,  et 
defamet  Petrum  et  Paulum  tanquam  autores.^  And  a  Httte 
after,  **  Jtist^  dedignor  **  (says  he)  "  apertam  et  manifestam 
fttultitiam  Stephani,  per  quam  Veritas  Christianse  petrae  abo- 
letor  •.**  Which  words  say  plainly,  that  for  all  the  goodly 
pretence  of  apostolical  authority,  the  church  of  Rome  did 
then,  in  many  things  of  religion,  disagree  from  divine  insti- 
tution (and  firom  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  had  as 
great  esteem  of,  for  religions  sake,  as  of  Rome  for  its  prin* 
dpality) ;  and  that  stiU  in  pretoiding  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 

*  £p.  VlnnUiani  com.  Steph.  ad  Cyp.  Vide  etiam  Ep.  Cypriani  ad  Pompeium. 
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Paul  they  dishonoured  those  blessed  apostles,  and  destroyed 
the  honour  of  their  pretence  by  their  untoward  prevarica- 
tion. Which  words,  I  confess,  pass  my  skill  to  reconcile 
them  to  an  opinion  of  infallibility :  and  although  they  were 
spoken  by  an  angry  person,  yet  they  declare  that,  in  Africa^ 
they  were  not  then  persuaded,  as  now  they  are'  at  Rome: 
**  Nam  uec  Petrus,  quem  primum  Dominus  elegit,  vindicavit 
sibi  aliquid,  insolenter^  aut  arroganter  assumpsit,  ut  diceret  se 
primatum  tenere  **."  That  was  their  belief  then ;  and  how 
the  contrary  hath  grown  up  to  that  height  where  now  it  is^' 
aU  the  world  is  witness.  And  now  I  shall  not  need  to  note 
concerning  St.  Jerome,  that  he  gave  a  compliment  to  Da- 
masus  that  he  would  not  have  giv,en  to  Liberius;  ,"  Qui  tecum 
nbn  colligit^  spargit.'^  For  it  might  be  true  enough  of  Da- 
masus,  who  was  a  good  bishop  and  a  right  believer:  but  if 
liiberius^s  name  had  been  put  instead  of  Damasus,  the  case 
had  been  altered  with  the  name ;  for  St.  Jerome  did  believe 
and  write  it  so,  that  Liberius  had  subscribed  to  Arianism^ 
And  if  either  he  or  any  of  the  rest  had  believed  the  Pope 
could  not  be  a  heretic,  nor  his  faith  fail,  but  be  so  good  and 
of  so  competent  authority  as  to  be  a  rule  to  Christendom; 
why  did  they  not  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy ?  why  was  the  bishop  of  Home  made  a  party  and  a 
concurrent,  as  other  good  bishops  were,  and  not  a  judge  and 
an  arbitrator  in  the  question  ?  why  did  the  fathers  prescribe 
«Q  many  rules  and  cautions  and  provisoes  for  the  discovery 
of  heresy?  why  were  the  emperors  at  so 'much  charge,  and 
the  church  at  so  much  trouble,  as  to  call  and  convene  coun- 
cils respectively,  to  dispute  so  frequently,  to  write  so  sedu- 
lously, to  observe  all  advantages  against  their  adversaries, 
and  for  the  truth,  and  never  offered  to  call  for  the  Pop^  to 
determine  the  question  in  his  chair?  Certainly  no  way  could 
have  been  so  expedite,  none  so  concluding  and  peremptory, 
none  could  have  convinced  so  certainly,  none  could  have 
triumphed  so  openly  over  all  discrepants,  as  this,  if  they  had 
Icnown  of  any  such  thing  as  his  being  infallible,  or  that  he 
had  been  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  the  judge  of  contro- 
versies. And  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  this  discourse  to 
excuse  any  more  words  either  pretended  or  really  said  to 

^  Cyprian.  Epist.  ad  Quintum  fratrem. 
^  be  Script.  Eccles.  in  Fortunatian. 
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this  purpose  of  the  Pope,  for  they  would  but  make  books 
sweU,  and  the  question  endless :  I  shall  only  to  this  purpose 
observe,  that- the  old  writers  were  so  far  from  believing  the 
infallibility  of   the  Roman  church   or    bishop,  that  many 
bishops  and  many  churches  did  actually  live  and  continue 
out  of  the  Roman  communion ;  particularly  St.  Austin  \  who 
with  two  himdred  and  seventeen  bishops  and  their  succes- 
sors for  one   hundred  years  together,   stood   separate  from 
that  church,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  records.     So  did 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,    St.    Chrysostom,    St.   Cyprian, 
Firmilian,  those  bishops  of  Asia  that  separated  in  the  ques^ 
tion  of  Easter,  and  those  of  Africa,  in  the  question  of  rebap- 
tization.     But  besides  this,  most  of  them  had  opinions  which 
the  church  of  Rome  disavows  now;    and  therefore  did   so 
then,  or  else  she  hath  innovated  in  her  doctrine ;    which 
though  it  be  most  true  and  notorious,  I  am  sure  she  will 
never  confess.     But  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  St,  Austin^ 
disagreeing  and    contesting  in  the   question  of   appeals  to 
Rome,  the  necessity  of  communicating  infants,  the  absolute 
damnation  of  infants  to  the  pains  of  hell,  if  they  die  before 
baptism,  and  divers  other  particulars.     It  was  a  famous  act 
of  the  bishops  of  Liguria  and  Istria,  who, — seeing  the  Popp 
of  Rome  consenting  to  the  fifth  synod  in  disparagement  of 
the  famous  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  for  their  own  in- 
terests they   did  not  like  of, — ^renounced  subjection  to  his 
patriarchate,  and  erected  a  patriarch  at  AquUeia,  who  was 
afterward    translated   to  Venice,  where  his  name  remains  to 
this  day.     It  is  also  notorious,  that  most  of  the  fathers  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  did  not. enjoy  the 
beatific. vision  b^ore  doomsday.     Whether  Rome  was  then  of 
that  opinion  or  no,  I  know  not:  I  am  sure  now  they  are 
not,  witness  the  councils  of  Florence  and  Trent :  but  of  thiiat 
I  shall  give  a  more  full  account  afterward.     But  if  to  all  this 
which  is  already  noted,  we  add  that  great  variety  of  opinions 
amongst  the  fathers  and  councils  in  assignation  of  the  canon, 
they  not  consulting  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor  any  of 
them  thinking  themselves  bound  to  follow  his  rule  in  enu- 

^  Ubi  ilia  Augustini  et  reliquoram  prudeDtia  ?  quis  jam  ferat  crassissim^ 
iginorantisD  illam  vocem  in  tot  et  tantis  Patribus  ?  Alan.  Cop.  dialog,  p.  76, 77. 
Vide  etiam  Bonifac.  II.  Ep.  ad  Eulalium  Alexandrinam  :  Lindaniim  Panopsi, 
1.  4.  c.  89.  in  finej  Salmeron,  torn.  12.  tract.  68.  sect,  ad  CanoDpo)  j  S9Qder, 
de  visibili  MonsLichia,  I.  7.  p*  411.  Baron.  tQin.  10.  A*  P.  878. 
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mcration  of  the  books  of  Scripture^**^!  thmk  no  nMHre  xi«94 
to  be  laid  as  to  this  particular, 

15.  Eighthly :  but  now  if,  after  nU  tiiis,  thei^  b«  some 
!Popcs  whifih  were  notorious  hereiies  and  preacbeca  of  £dse 
doctrine,  some  that  madsi  imjnous  deevees  both  io  faith  And 
manners,  some  that  have  determined  questiona  with  egregi* 
0US  ignorance  and  stupidity,  some  with  apparmt  sophistry* 
and  many  to  serve  their  own  ends  most  openly,  I  suppose 
thon  the  infallibility  will  disband,  and  we  may  do  to  him  as 
to  other  good  bishops,  believe  him  when  tbtie  is  a  cause ; 
but  if  there  be  none,  then  to  use  our  contciencea.  '^^  Non  mum 
solvat  Christianum,  quod  pontifex  cw3tant^r  affirmat  pcf^ 
eeptum  sumn  esse  justimi ;  sed  oportet  illud  examinari,  et  se 
juxta  reguhun  superius  datam  diriga*e  ^''  I  would  dot  in^ 
stance  and  repeat  the  errors  of  dead  bishops,  if  the  <»Ktreme 
boldness  of  the  pretence  did  not  mske  it  nep^ssaryt  But  if 
we  may  believe  Tertullian,  Pope  Zepbeyinus  ^j^av^  the 
propheci^  of  Montanus,  and  upon  that  approbaticm  gmnted 
peace  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  till  Praxeas  per* 
auaded  him  to  revoke  his  act.  But  let  thia  rest  upon  the 
eredit  rf  TertulJian,  whether  Z^herinus  were  a  Mpntanist 
or  no  s  some  such  thing  there  was  fpr  certain.  Pope  Vigitius  ^ 
denied  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  in  his  epistle  to  Theodora 
the  empress,  anathematized  all  them  that  said  be  had  two 
natures  m  otus  person.  St.  Gregory  himself  permitted  priests 
to  give  confirmation,  which  is  all  one  aa  if  he  should  permit 
deacons  to  oonsecrate,  they  being  by  divine  ordinance  annexed 
to  the  high«?  orders  :  and  upon  this  very  gipund  Adrianus 
a&ms  that  the  Pope  may  err  <  in  defiidendis  dogmatibua 
Sdeis."  And  that  we  may  not  fear  we  shall  want  instances, 
we  may,  to  secure  it,  take  their  own  confessi<»i ;  "  Nam  mult® 
sunt  decretales  haereticee"  (says  Ocdiam  as  he  is  <jited  by 
Ahnwn),  •«  et  firmiter  hoc  credo''  (says  he  fiwr  his  own  parti- 
eular)  5  <^  sed  non  lic^t  dogmatixare  oppositum,  quoniam 
sunt  deterftiinatflB  *.''  go  that  we  may  as  well  see  that  it  is 
ieertain  that  Popes  may  be  heretics,  as  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
say  so ;  and  therefore  there  are  so  few  that  teach  it.  All  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  bishop  of  Borne  himself,  subscribed  to 

•  Twct.  de  interdict,  gompos.  a  Theol.  Venet.  prop.  IS.  Ub.  advers. Praxeam* 
Vid.  Liberal,  m  breviario,  cap.  22.  Durand.  4.  dist.  T.  q.  4. 
!  Qu».  de  confirm,  art.  ult.  h  9.  dlst.  24.  q.  unicft. 
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Jknaapism^  as  BaroBiiis  oonfiesiei :   and  ^  Gratian  afBmui  that 

fope  Anastanus  II.  was  stricken  of  God  for  communieatfaig 

witii  the  haratic  PhotinuB^.     I   know  it   will  be  nada  MgHt 

af,  that  Gregory  VII.  eaJth^  the  very  excmnsta  at  the  fiemaii 

chimh  are  tuperior  to  princes.     But  what  shall  we  th(nk  of 

that  daaretol  of  Gregory  the  Third,  who  waote  to  Boaifaee 

his  legate  in  G^rmanyy  ^*  qu5d  ilU  quoruat  uxores  inftrmitaie 

aliqii&  moTbidfi  driMtum   reddare  nohierunt,  alifg   poCerant 

Bttberc  ^^   Was  this  a  doetrine  fit  for  the  head  of  the  ahureh» 

an  infidlibia  doctor  P     It  was  platnly,  if  any  dung  ever  was, 

f  doetiina  dasmonlorum/  and  is  noted  for  such  by  Gnitian^ 

^^  eMia.  3%  q.  7.  can.  quod  pmpoauisti  i^  where  the  ^oss 

also  inijfiiatas  that  the  same  privUsge  was  granted  to  the 

Eng^liabnian  by  GragcMry,  '^  quia  novi  erant  in  Me.^^'-^jLnA 

lamatimas  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  much  batter:    far 

aot  to  jjistanae  in  that  kamed  disooursa  in  the «  canon  law 

*da  nnymlata  at  obedientia/  where  the  Pope's  supremacy 

9f er  kipgs  is  i^vad  fi:ipm  tibe  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 

^  Pc^  is  the  suQ,  and  tba  emparor  is  the  noon,  tx  dud 

vaa  tha  frpcy  pf  om  Paps  pep  haps,  though  made  audiende 

aftd  doatrioal  by  Mm  i  it  was,  if  it  be  pos^shlfi,  mora  ridi. 

a«lQM«»  iM  Pppa  Il^iloP^at  tba  Third  urges,  that  the  Mosiieai 

hw  was  still  to  ba  observed,  and  that  upan  tUs  argument; 

^^  Sana^^  aaith  ha,  *^  eum  Dai^tenxiomium  saeunda  lex  intacv 

yatur,  ax  vi  Tnedbnli  nomprohatiir,  ut  qnod  ibi  decemitar,  In 

Tastamanto  No^o  debaat  observari.^    Worse  yet ;   for  when 

Ibare  was  a  cevnapdon  crept  into  the  deeree  galled  *  Saneta 

Soaana^'  ndiera,  instead  of  these  words,    ^liedujii   opvi^ 

heroioif  varabos  dascnptunt,^  all  dia  old  copies,  till  et  Ute, 

iaad«  ^  hm^etim  irersibtts  dascriptum:;^  t^m  very  mistake  mada 

oiany  wisemen  (as  PiariusA  says),  yea,  Pope  Adrian^  the 

{KKth,  no  worse  man,  beiieye,  that  *  all  poetry  was  heretical  ;^ 

bacanae,  forsooth.  Pope  Gdiailus,   whose  decree  that  was, 

although  ha  believed  Sednlius  to  be  a  good  catholic,  yet,  as 

they  tluMight,   oonciudad  hie  irerses   te  be  heretical.    But 

thaie  were  ignorances  i   it  hadi  been  worse  amongst  some 

others,  whose  artors  have  been  more  maticious.     Pope  Ho- 

Boiios  was  condemned  by  the  caxdi  general  synod,  and  his 

*  A.  0. 167.  n.  44.  k  Dist  19.  c.  9.  Lib.  4.  Ep.  9, 

1  Vid.  Corranz.  Sum*  ConciL  fol.  213.  9(ilit.  Aotw^rp. 

»  Cap.  per  venemb.  qui  jjlii  jjint  legitimi. 
*  Pist.  lb,  apud  Oratian.  ®  De  Sacerd.  barb. 
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epistles  burnt ;  and  in  the  seventh  action  of  the  eighth  synod, 
the  4icts  of  the  Roman  council  under  Adrian  the  Second  ate 
recited,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Honorius  was  justly  anathe- 
matized, because  he  was  convicted  of  heresy.  Bellarmihe 
isays,  it  is  probable  that  Pope  Adrian  and  the  Aoman  coun- 
cil were  deceived  with  false  copies  of  the  sixth  synod,  and 
that  Honorius  was  no  heretic.  To  this  I  say^  that  although 
the  Roman  synod,  and  the  eighth  general  synod,  and  Pope 
Adriaii,  all  together  are  better  witnesses  for  the  thing  than 
Bellarmine^s  conjecture  is  against  it ;  yet  if  we  allow  his  con- 
jecture, we  shall  lose  nothing  in  the  whole :  for  either  the 
Pope  is  no  infallible  doctor,  but  may  be  a  heretic,  as  Hono- 
rius was ;  or  else  a  council  is  to  us  no  infallible  determiner. 
I  say,  as  to  us :  for  if  Adrian  and  the  whole  Roman  coundl 
and  the  eight  general  were  all  cozened  with  false  copies  of 
the  sixth  synod,  which  was  so  little  a  while  before  them,  and 
whose  acts  were  transacted  and  kept  in  the  theatre  and  re- 
cords of  the  catholic  church ;  he  is  a  bold  man  that  will  be 

• 

confident,  that  he  hath  true  copies  now.  So  that  let  which 
they  please  stand  or  fall,  let  the  Pope  be  a  heretic,  or  the 
councils  be  deceived  and  palpably  abused  (for  the  other,  we 
will  dispute  it  upon  other  instances  and  arguments,  when  we 
shall  know  which  part  they  choose),  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
get  in  the  general,  what  we  lose  in  particular.  This  only, 
this  devise  of  saying  the  copies  of  the  councils  were  false, 
was  the  strategem  of  Albertus  Pighius  nine  hundred  years 
after  the  thing  was  done;  of  which  invention  Pighius  was 
presently  admonished,  blamed,  and  wished  to  recant  ^  Pope 
Nicolas  explicated  the  mystery  of  the  Sacrament  with  so 
much  ignorance  and  zeal,  that  in  condemning  Berengarius 
he  taught  a  worse  impiety.  But  what  need  I  any  more  in- 
stances ?  It  is  a  confessed  case  by  Baronius,  by  Biel,  by 
Stella,  Almain,  Occham,  and  Canus,  and  generally  by  the 
best  scholars  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  a  Pope  may  be  a 
heretic,  and  that  some  of  them  actually  were  so;  and  no  less 
than  three  general  councils  did  believe  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  as  Bdlarmine  is  pleased  to 
acknowledge  in  his  fourth  book  "  De  Pontifice  Romano,  c. 
11.  resp.  ad  Arg.  4,"     And  the  canon  "  Si  Papa,  dist.  40,'' 

P  Vide  diatrib.  de  act.  6.  et  Tse.  synod,  prsefatione  ad  Leclorem^  et  Domini- 
cum  Bannes  228e.  q.  1.  a.  10.  dub.  2.  Pious  Mirand.  in  exposit.  theorem.  4, 
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aiSnns  it  in  express  tenns,  that  a  Pope  is  judicable  and  pu- 
nishable in  that  case.     But  there  is  no  wound  but  some  em- 
piric or  other  will  pretend  to  cure  it ;  and  there  is  a  cure  for 
this  too.    For  though  it  be  true,  that  if  a  Pope  were  a  heretic, 
the  churdi  might  depose  him, — yet  no  Pope  can  be  a  heretic ; 
not  but  that  the  man  may,  but  the  Pope  cannot,  for  he  is 
^ipso  facto^  no  Pope,  for  he  is  no  Christian;  so  BeUarmineV 
and  so  when  you  think  you  have  him  fast,  he  is  gone,  and  no- 
thing of  the  Pope  left.     But  who  sees  not  the  extreme  folly 
of  this  evaidon  ?     For  besides  that  out  of  fear  and  caution  he 
grants  more  than  he  needs,  more  than  was  sought  for  in  the 
question, — ^the  Pope  hath  no  more  privilege  than  the  abbot 
of  Cluny;  for  he  cannot  be  a  heretic,  nor  be  deposed  by  a 
council:  for  if  he  be  manifestly  a  heretic,  he  is  ^  ipso  facto^ 
no  abbot,  for  he  is  no  Christian;  and  if  the  Pope  be  a  he- 
retic privately  and  occultly,  for  that  he  may  be  accused  and 
judged,  said  the  gloss  upon  the  canon  **  Si  Papa,  dist.  40.'" 
and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  and  one  of  his  meanest  monks  can 
be  no  more,  therefore  the  case  is  all  one.     But  this  is  fitter 
to  make  sport  with,  than  to   interrupt  a  serious  discourse. 
And  therefore,  although   the  canon  "  Sancta  Romana''  ap- 
proves  all  the  decretals  of  Popes,   yet  that   very  decretal 
hath  not  decreed  it  firm  enough,  but  that  they  are  so  wieuily 
received  by  them,  that  when  they  list,  they  are  pleased  to 
dissent  from  them.     And  it  is  evident  in  the  Extravagant  of 
Sixtus  IV.  **  cum  de  reliquiis,"  who  appointed  a  feast  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  a  special  ofiice  for  the  day,  and  in- 
dulgences enough  to  the  observers  of  it:  and  yet  the  Domi- 
nicans were  so  far  from  believing  the  Pope  to  be  infallible', 
and  his  decree  authentic,  that  they  declaimed  against  it  in 
their  pulpits  so  furiously  and  so  ]ong,  till  they  were  prohi- 
bited under  pain  of  excommunication  to  say  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  conceived  in  original  sin.     Now  what  solemnity  can  be 
more  required  for  the  Pope  to  make  a  cathedral  determina- 
tion of  an  article  ?     The  article  was  so  concluded,  that  a  feast 
was  instituted  for  its  celebration,  and  pain  of  excommunica- 

^  Lib.  2.  c.  SO.  ubi  suprat.  sect,  est  ergo. 

'  Vide  Alphons.  ^l  Cast.  1. 1 .  adv.  heeres.  c.  4.  hoc  lemma  ridentem  affabre. 
Vid.  etiam  Imiocentium  Ser.  2.  de  consecrat.  Pontif.  act.  7.  8se.  Synodic  et 
CoDcil.  5.  sub  Sjrmmadio.  Vide  CoUat.  S.  can.  13.  ubi  paties  judicialem 
sententiam  p.  Vigilii  in  causa  trium  Capitulorum  damnarnnt  express^.  Estrav. 
comm.  Extrav.  grave,  Tit.  X.  De  Angelo  custod.  fol,  59,  dp  consecrat.  dist.  9^ 
can.  pronunciand.  gloss,  verb.  Nativ 
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tion  threfttened  to  them  wbicb  should  preach  the  ODntinrjs 
nothing  more  lolemn,  nothing  more  confident  and  sem«* 
And  yet  after  all  this,  to  shew  that  whatsoever  those  people 
would  have  us  to  believe)  they  will  believe  what  they  Hst 
themselves,  this  thing  was  not  determined  ^  de  £de,^  saith  Vio. 
torellus ;  nay,  the  author  of  the  gloss  of  the  canon  law  haft 
these  express  words,  <^  De  festo  conceptionis  nihil  didtur, 
quia  celebrandum  non  est,  sicut  in  multb  regionibus  fit,  et 
maxime  in  Anglia ;  et  hwc  est  ratio,  quia  in  peccatb  oonoepla 
fmt,  sicut  et  cseteri  sanctii.^  And  the  commissaries  al  Six. 
tus  v.  and  Gregory  X.III.  did  not  expunge  these  words»  but 
left  them  upon  record,    not  against  a  received   and 

more  aj^roved  opinion  of  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  but 
also  in  plain  defiance  of  a  decree  made  by  their  visible  head 
of  the  church,  who  (if  ever  any  thing  was  decreed  by  a  Pope 
with  an  intent  to  oblige  all  Christendom)  deceasd  this  to 
that  purpose  *. 

16.  So  that,  without  taking  particular  notice  of  it,  that 
q^regious  sophistry  and  flattery  of  the  late  writers  oS  the 
Bomaa  churdi,  sre^  in  this  instance,  besides  ^y§am  others  be^ 
fore  mentioned,  cbearly  made  invalid.  For  here  the  bishop  of 
Some,  not  as  a  private  doctor,  but  as  Pope,  not  by  dedam 
ing  his  own  opimon,  but  with  an  intent  to  oblige  the  churdi^ 
gave  sentence  in  a  questiiMi  which  the  Dominicans  will  still 
accouo^  ^  pro  nan  determinata.'  And  every  decretal  reeorded 
in  the  canon  kw,  if  it  be  false  in  the  matter,  is  just  such 
another  instance.  And  Alphonsus  k  Castro  says  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  instance  al  Csekstine  dissolving  marriages  £or 
h«^esy,  ^^Neque  Ca^tini  error  talis  Aiit,  qid  soli  negligentiiB 
imputari  debeat;  itit  ut  ilium  errSsse  dicamus  velut  privatam 
personam,  et  non  ut  Papam :  quonlam  hujusmodi  Cseleatini 
^efinitiohabetur  inantiqms  decre(Blibus,incap.  ^  Xisudabilem,' 
titulo  ^  De  Conversione  Infidelium  f  quam  ego  ipse  vidi  et  legi.** 
(Lib.  1.  adv.  hsnes.  cap.  4.)  And  therefore  it  is  a  most  intola- 
rable  fcdly  to  pnstend  that  the  l^ope  cannot  ^r  in  his  disir, 
^dKmgh  he  may  err  in  his  doset,  and  may  maintain  a  fUse 
opinion  even  to  his  death.  For  besides  that  it  is  sottish 
to  think,  that  either  he  would  not  have  the  world  of  his  own 
opinion  (as  all  men  naturally  would);  or  that,  if  he  were  set 

■  Hftc  in  perfMstvum  TiilttuTfi  constitutione  statttimvA,  &c.    De  reliauUs^  Set, 
Extrav.  Com.  Sixt.  4.  cap.  1. 
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ia  his  chair,  he  would  determine  contrary  to  himedf  in  his 
study:  and  therefore  to  represent  it  as  possible,  diey  are  faiu 
to  fly  to  a  mirade,  for  which  they  have  no  colour,  nmther 
iostruetions  nor  insinuation,  nor  warrant,  nor  promise:  be« 
ades  that  it  were  impious  and  unreasonable  to  depose  him 
for  heresy,  who  may  so  easily,  even  by  setting  himself  in  his 
eludr  and  reviewing  his  theorems,  be  cured ;  it  is  also  against 
a  vay  great  expenenoe.  For  besides  the  former  aUegi^ns, 
it  is  most  not<»ious  that  ¥ape  Alexander  III.  in  a  council  at 
Rome,  of  three  hundred  archbishops  and  bishops,  A.  D.  1179, 
eondemned  Peter  Lombafd  of  heresy  in  a  matter  of  great 
concernment,  no  less  than  something  about  the  incarnation; 
from  which  sentence  he  was,  after  Uiirty-six  yeans  abiding 
it,  absolved  by  P<^  Innocent  III.  without  repentance  or  de- 
reliction of  the  opinion.  Now  if  the  sentence  was  not  a  ca-» 
thedral  dictate,  as  solemn  and  great  as  could  be  expected, 
or  as  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  oblige  all  Christendom,  let 
the  great  hyperaspists  of  the  Roman  chiurch  be  judges,  who 
t^  us,  that  a  particular  coundl  with  the  Pope's  confirma* 
tion  is  made  cscui^enical  by  adoption,  and  is  infallible,  and 
obliges  all  Christendom :  so  Bellarmine  K  And  therefore  he 
says,  that  it  is  *^  temerarium,  erroneum,  et  proximum  hasresi,^^ 
to  deny  it.  But  whether  it  be  or  not,  it  is  all  one  as  to  my 
purpose.  For,  it  is  certain,  that  in  a  particular  council  con« 
finned  by  that  Pope,  if  ever,  then  and  there  the  Pope  sat 
himsdf  in  his  chair ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  sat  beside 
the  cushion,  and  determined  ridiculously  and  falsely  in  this 
case.  But  this  is  a  device  for  which  there  is  no  scripture,  no 
tradition,  no  one  dogmatical  resolute  saying  of  any  father, 
Greek  or  Latin,  for  above  one  thousand  years  after  Christ : 
and  themselves,  when  they  list,  can  acknowledge  as  mudi. 
And  therefore  Bellarmine*s  saying,  I  pen^eive,  is  believed  of 
them  to  be  true.  That  there  are  many  things  in  the  Decretal 
Epistles  which  make  not  articles  to  be  *  de  fide^.'  And  th^e- 
fore,  ^^  Non  est  necessario  credendum  determinatis  per  sum- 
mum  Pondficem,^'  says  Almain.  And  this  serves  their  tume 
in  every  thing  they  do  not  like ;  and  therefore,  I  am  resolved 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Concil.  cap.  5. — De  Pontif.  Rom.  c.  14.  sect,  respondeo.  In  8. 
sent.  d.  24.  q.  in  cont.  6.  dub.  6.   in  fine. 

■  Proverbialiter  olim  dictum  erat  de  DecretalibuB,  Mal^  enm  rebus  humanis 
actum  edie,  ex  quo  Deeretis  aUs  aeceBBeraot;  scil.  cdra  Decretales  post 
pecretum  Gratiani  sub  noxQine  Gregoiii  noni  edebantur. 
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it  shall  serve  my  turn  also  for  something,  and  that  is,  that 
the  matter  of  the  Pope^s  infallibility  is  so  ridiculous  atid  im- 
probable^ that  they  do  not  believe  it  themselves.  Some  of  the^ 
clearly  practised  the  contrary :  and  although  Pope  Leo  X. 
hath  determined  the  Pope  to  be  above  a  council,  yet  the 
Sarbonne  to  this  day  scorn  it  at  the  very  heart.  And  I  might 
urge  upon  them  that  scorn  that*  Almain  truly  enough  by  way 
of  argument  alleges.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  who  affirm  the 
Pope  cannot  err  in  judgment,  do  not  also  affirm  that  he  can- 
not sin :  they  are  like  enough  to  say  so,  says  he,  if  the 
vicious  lives  of  the  Popes  did  not  make  a  daily  confutation  of 
such  flatter}^  Now,  for  my  own  particular,  I  am  as  confident, 
and  think  it  as  certain,  that  Popes  are  actually  deceived  in 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  that  they  do  prevaricate  the 
laws  of  Christian  piety.  And  therefore  ^  Alphonsus  k  Castro 
calls  them  ^  impudentes  PapsB  assentatores,^  that  ascribe  to 
him  infallibility  in  judgment  or  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

17-  But  if  themselves  did  believe  it  heartily,  what  excusije 
is  there  in  the  world  for  the  strange  uncharitableness  or 
supine  negligence  of  the  Popes,  that  they  do  not  set  them- 
selves in  their  chair,  and  write  infallible  commentaries,  and 
determine  all  controversies  without  error,  and  blast  all  here- 
sies with  the  word  of  their  mouth,  declare  what  is  and  what 
is  not  ^  de  fide,^  that  his  disciples  and  confidents  may  agree 
upon  it,  reconcile  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  ex- 
pound all  mysteries  F  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  he  that 
was  endued  with  so  supreme  power,  in  order  to  so  great  ends, 
was  also  fitted  with  proportionable,  that  is  extraordinary, 
personal  abilities,  succeeding  and  derived  upon  the  persons 
of  all  the  Popes.  And  then  the  doctors  of  his  church  need 
not  trouble  themselves  with  study,  nor  writing  explications 
of  Scripture,  but  might  wholly  attend  to  practical  devotion, 
and  leave  all  their  scholastical  wranglingS)  the  distinguishing 
opinions  of  their  orders,  and  they  might  have  a  fine  church, 
something  like  fairy-land,  or  Liician^s  kingdom  in  the  moon. 
But  if  they  say  they  cannot  do  this  when  they  list,  but  when 
they  are  moved  to  it  by  the  spirit,  then  we  are  never  the 
nearer:   for  so  may  the  bishop  of  Angouleme  write  infalli- 

^  De  Autorit.  Eccles.  cap.  10.  in  fine. 

y  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  advers.  liaeres.  edit.  Paris.  1534.   In  seqq.  nqn  ej^purgOQtui: 
ista  verba,  at  idem  sen^us  man^t?  '      '         * 
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ble  commentaties,   when  the  Holy  Ghost  moves  him  to  it; 
for  I  suppose  his  motions   are  not  ineffectual,  but   he   will 
suffidehtly  assist  us  in  performing  of  what  he  actually  moves 
us^  to.      But  among   so   many   hundred   decrees  which   the 
Popes    of  Rome   have   made^    or   confirmed  and    attested, 
(which  is  all  one,)  I  would  fain  know,  in  how  many  of  them 
did  the  Holy  Ghost  assist  them?     If  they  know  it,  let  them 
declare  it,  that  it  may  be  certain  which  of  their  decretals  are 
'  de  fide  i*  for  as  yet  none  df  his  own  church  knows.     If  they 
do  not  know,  then  neither  can  we  know  it  from  them,  and 
then  we  are  as  uncertain  ad  ever.     And,  besides,  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  possibly  move  him,  and  he,  by  his  ignorance  of 
it,  may  neglect  so  pso&tshle  a  motion ;  and  then  his  promise 
of  infallible  assistance  will  be  to  very  little  purpose,  because 
it  is  with  very  much  fallibility  applicable  to  practice.     And 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  any  man  or  aiiy  church : 
becausey  suppose  it  settled  ^  in  thesi,**  that  the  Pope  is  in- 
fallible ;  yet  whether  he  will  do  his  duty,  and  perform  those 
conditions  of  being  assisted  which  are   required  of  him,  or 
whether  he  be  a  secret  simoniac   (for,  if  he  be,  he  is  ^  ipso 
facto^  no  Pope),  or  whether  he  be  a  bishop,  dr  priest,  or  a 
Christian,  being  all  uncertain,  every  one  of  these  depending 
upon  the  intention  and  power  of  the  baptizer  or  ordainer, 
which  also  are  fallible,   because   they   depend  upon  the  ho- 
nesty and  power  of  other  men ;  we  cannot  be  infaUibly  cer- 
tain of  any  Pope  that  he  is  infallible:  and  therefore,    when 
our  questions  are  determined,  we  are  never  the  nearer,  but 
may  hug  ourselves  in  an  imaginary  truth,    the  certainty  of 
finding  truth  out  depending  upon  so  many  fallible  and  con- 
tingent circumstances.     And  therefore  the  thing,  if  it  were 
tme,  being  so  to  no  purpose,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  God 
never  gave  a  power  so  impertinently,  and  from  whence  no 
benefit  can  accrue  to  the  Christian  church,  for  whose  use  and 
benefit,  if  at  allj  it  must  needs  have  been  appointed. 

18.  But  I  am  too  long  in  this  impertinency.  If  I  were 
bound  to  call  any  man  master  upoii  earth,  and  to  believe 
him  upon  his  own  aflirmative  and  authority,  I  would  of  all 
men  least  follow  him  that  pretends  he  is  infallible,  and  can- 
net  prove  it.  For  he  that  cannot  prove  it,  makes  me  as  un- 
certain as  ever ;  and  that  he  pretends  to  infallibility,  makes 
hhn  careless  of  using  such  means,  which  will  morally  secure 
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those  yme  persons,  n^ho,  knowing  their  own  aptness  to  be  d^- 
cdved,  use  what  endeavours  they  can  to  secure  themsehres  from 
error,  and  so  become  the  better  and  more  probable  guides. 

19«  Well,  thus  far  we  are  ccnne :  although  we  are  secured 
in  fundamental  points  from  invduntary  error  by  the  plain^ 
express,  and  dogmatical  places  of  Scripture;  yet  in  othei? 
tibings  we  are  not,  but  may  be  invincibly  mistaken,  because 
of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  in  the  controverted  piurti^  of 
Scripture,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  means  of  Its  In- 
tarpretation,  since  tradition  is  of  an  uncertain  reputation^  ailA 
sometimes  evidently  false ;  councils  are  contradictory  to  eaeti 
Other,  and  therefore  certainly  many  of  them  are  equally  de< 
cdved,  and  theifefone  all  may ;  and  then  the  Popes  of  Rome  are 
v«7  likely  to  mislead  us,  but  cannot  ascertain  us  of  truth  iit 
matter  of  queetion ;  and  in  this  world  we  believe  In  part,  and 
prophesy  in  part,  and  this  imperfection  shall  never  be  done 
away>  till  we  be  translated  to  a  more  glorious  state  i  dther  then 
we  must  throw  our  chances,  and  get  truth  by  accident  or  pfe* 
destination ;  ot  else  we  must  lie  safe  in  a  mutual  toleration, 
and  private  liberty  of  persuasion,  unless  some  other  and^or 
can  be  thought  upon,  where  we  may  fasten  our  floating  ves* 
•ibf,  and  ride  safely. 


SECTION  viri. 

Of  the  Disability  of  Fathers,  ar  Writers  Ecclesiastical^  to 
determine  our  Questions  with  Certainty  and  Truth. 

1.  THEfiliEi  are  some  that  think  they  om  determine  all 
questions  in  the  world  by  two  or  three  sayings  rf  the  faihers, 
or  by  the  Consent  of  so  many  as  they  will  please  to  call  a  eot^ 
eurrent  testimony :  but  this  consideration  will  soon  be  at  att 
end.  For  if  the  fcthers,  when  they  are  witnesses  of  tradition, 
do  not  always  speak  truth,  as  it  happened  in  the  ease  of  Pa- 
pias,  and  his  numerous  followers  fc»^  almost  three  ages  toge- 
ther; then  is  their  testimony  more  improbable,  when  they 
dispute  or  write  commentaries. 

a.  The  fathers  of  the  first  ages  spake  unitedly  concerning 
divers  questions  of  secret  theology,  and  yet  were  afterward 
contradicted  by  one  personage  of  great  reputaticm,  whose 
credit  had  so  much  influence  upon  the  world,  as  to  make  the 
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contrary  ofniium  become  popular:  why  then  may  not  -we 
have  the  same  liberty,  when  so  plain  an  uncertainty  is  in 
their  persuasicms,  and  so  great  cMtrariety  in  their  doctrines? 
But  this  is  evident  in  the  case  of  absolute  predestination^ 
tdneh  till  St.  Austin's  time  no  man  preached,  but  all  taught 
the  eoiltmryt  and  yet  the  reputation  of  this  one  excdknt 
men  idUT&t  the  scene.  But  if  he  might  dissent  firam  so  ge* 
ntral  a  doctrine,  why  may  not  we  do  so  too  (it  being  pretended 
Hm  he  is  so  excell^t  a  precedent  to  be  followed)^  if  we  have 
the  same  reascm?  He  had  no  more  authority  nor  dispensa* 
tien  to  dissent  than  any  bishop  hath  now.  And  therefore^ 
Sk.  Attfltinhath  dealt  ingenuously ;  and  as  he  took  this  liberty 
to  himself,  so  he  denies  it  not  to  othars,  but  indeed  foroea 
them  to  preserve  their  own  liberty.  And  therefore^  when 
St*  Jerome  had  a  great  mind  to  fellow  the  fathers  in  a  point 
that  he  fancied,  and  the  best  security  he  had  was,  ^'  Patiaris 
me  cum  talibus  errare/'  8t«  Austin  would  not  endure  it,  but 
answered  his  reason,  and  neglected  the  authority.  And 
flierefere  it  had  been  most  unreasonable  that  we  should  dd 
that  now^  though  in  his  behalf,  which  he  towards  greater  pet* 
sonages  (for  so  they  were  then)  at  that  time  judged  to  be  ui^ 
rtasonable.  It  is  a  plain  lecession  from  antiquity  which  waa 
determined  by  the  ooundl  of  Florence^  ^*  piorum  animas 
pttigaCaSy^  &C.  *^  moK  in  eoelum  redp,  et  intueri  clare  ipsuih 
Deum  trinum  et  unum,  sicuti  est  ;*^  as  who  please  to  try^  may 
see  it  dogmatically  reserved  to  the  contrary  hy  Justin  Martyr*, 
by  Ir^sus^  by  Origen%  by  St*  Chrysostom*,  TheodoretS 
Arethas  Cusariensis',  Eutbymioss^  who  may  answer  for  the 
Qteek  churdi.  And  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  die  opnion  of  the 
Qreek  churchy  by  that  great  difBculty  the  Romans  had,  of 
bringing  the  Greeks  to  subscribe  to  tibe  Florentine  council, 
when  the  Latins  acted  thrir  masterpiece  of  wit  and  strata* 
gem,  the  greatest  that  hath  been  till  the  famous  and  sMper^ 
f6&6t  design  of  Trent»  And  for  the  Latin  church,  Tertullian  \ 
St.  Amlwose^  St.  Austm",  St.  Hikry*,  Prudentiils",  Lactan^ 
titw»,  Victorinus  Martyr*,  and  St.  Bernard ^  are  known  to  be 

*  Sesfl.  ult.  *  Q.  60.  ad  Christian.  ^  Lib.  5. 

<  Horn.  7.  in  Leiitt      ^  Horn.  89.  in  1  Cpr.  •In  e.  1 1 .  ad  Heb. 

'  In  c.  6,  Apoc.  IS  In  16.  c.  Luc.  ^  Lib.  4.  adv.  Marc. 

I L.  de  Cain.  c.  9,        ^  Ep.  1 1 1 .  ad  Fortnnatian.        l  In  Psal.  cxxxviii. 

™  De  exeq.defunctor.  »  L.  7,  c.  21.  *  In  c.  6.  Apoc. 

P  Serm,  8.  de  omn.  lanctia.  Vid.  etiam  S.  Aug.  in  Enchir.  c.  108^ et  1.  IS.  de 
Civ.Dei,c.9.etinPft.  xxxvl.et  in  1. 1.  Retract,  c.  14.  Vid.iDSupertestimoDiaquaa 
collegit  Spalat.  1. 5.  c.  8.  n.  98.  de  Repub.  Eccl.  ex  Sixt.  Senens.  1. 6.  annot.  845. 
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of  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  are'^^  in'  abdids  recep* 
tabuHs  et  exterioribus  atriis,*"   where  they  expect  the  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies,  and  the  glorification  of  their  soiils ; 
and  though  they  all  believe  them  to  be  happy,  yet  they  .en- 
joy not  the  beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection.     Now  there 
being  so  full  a  consent  of  fathers  (for  many  more  may  be 
added),  and  the  decree  of  Pope  John  XXII.  besides,  who  was 
so  condSdent  for  his  decree,  that  he  commanded  the  university 
of  Paris  to  swear  that  they  would  preach  it  and  no  other,  and 
that  none  should  be  promoted   to   degrees  in  theology  that 
did  not  swear  the  like,  as  Occham<i,  Gerson',  Marsilius%  and 
AdrianusS  report:  since  it  is  esteemed  lawful  to  dissient  from 
all  these,   I  hope  no  man  will  be  so  unjust    to  press  other 
men  to  consent  to  an  authority,  which  he  himself  judges  to 
be  incompetent.     These  two  great  instances  are  enough;  but 
if  more  were  necessary,   I  could  instance  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chiliasts,  maintained  by  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  disavowed  ever  since :  in  the  doctrine  of  communicating 
infants,  taught  and  practised  as  necessary  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  and  detested  by  the  Latin  church  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing ages:  in  the  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  very 
form  of  baptism,    some  keeping  close  to  the  institution  and 
the  words  of  its  first  sanction,  others  affirming  it  to  be  suffi- 
cient if  it  be  administered  ^  in  nomine  Christi  ;^  particularly 
St.  Ambrose,  Pope  Nicholas  the  First,  Venerable  Bede",  and 
St.  Bernard',  besides  some  writers  of  after  ages,  as  Hugo  de 
Siancto  Yictbre,  and  the  doctors  generaUy  his  contemporaries." 
And  it  would  not  be  inconsiderable  to  observe,  that  if  any 
i^od,  general,  national,   or  provincial,  be  receded  from  by 
the  church  of  the  later  age  (as  there  have  been'very  many), 
then  so  many  fathers,  as  were  then  assembled  and  united  in' 
opinion,  are  esteemed  no  authority  to  determine  bur  persua- 
sions.    Now  suppose  two  hundred  fathers  assembled  in  such 
a  council,  if  they  had  all  writ  books,  and  two  himdred  authb« 
rities  had  been  alleged   in    confirmation  of  an  opinion, — ^it 
would  have  made  a  mighty  noise,  and  loaded  any  man  with 
an  insupportable   prejudice   that   should    dissent:    and   yet 
every  opinion,  maintained  against  the  authority  of  any  one 
council  though  but  provincial,  is,  in  its  proportion,  such  a 

^  In  oper.  90.  dlerum.  '  Serm.  de  Pasch. 

■  In  4.  sent.  q.  IS.  a.  S.  t  In  4.  de  Sacram.  confirmat. 

"  De  consecrat.  dist.  4.  c.  d  quodam  Judseo.  In  c.  10.  Act.      «  Ep.  S40. 
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violent  recession  and  neglect  of  the  authority  and  doctrine  of 
so  many  fathers  as  were  then  assembled,  who  did  as  much 
declare  their  opinion  in  those  assemblies  by  their  suffrages, 
as  if  they  had  writ  it  in  so  many  books ;  and  their  opinion  is 
more  •considerable  in  the  assembly  than  in.  their  writings,  be- 
cause it  was  more  deliberate,  assisted,  united,  and  more  dog-*  ' 
matical.  In  pursuance  of  this  observation,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
by  way  of  instance,  that  St.  Austin  and  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  bishops,  and  all  their  successors',  for  a  whole  age 
together,  did  consent  in  denying  appeals  to  Rome ;  and  yet 
the  authority  of  so  many  fathers  (all  true  catholics)  is  of  no 
force  now  at  Rome  in  this  question:  but  if  it  be  in  a  matter 
they  like,  one  of  these  fathers  alone  is  sufficient.  The  doctrine 
of  St.  Austin  alone  brought  in  the  festival  and  veneration  of 
the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  and  the  hard  sentence 
passed  at  Rome  upon  unbaptized  infants,  and  the  Dominican 
opinion  concerning  predetermination,  derived  from  him  alone 
as  from  their  {original.  So  that  if  a  father  speaks  for  them^ 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  tragedies  are  stirred  up  against 
them  that  dissent,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  that  excellent  nothing 
of  Campian's  Ten  Reasons.  But  if  the  fathers  be  against  them, 
then  ^*  patres  in  quibusdam  non  leviter  lapsi  sunt,^^  says  Bel- 
larmine';  and  *<  constat  quosdam  ex  preecipuis,^  it  is  certain 
the  chiefest  of  them  have  foully  erred.  Nay,  Posa,  Sahn^ 
ron,  and  Wadding,  in  the  question  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, make  no  scruple  to  dissent  from  antiquity,  to  prefer 
new  doctors  before  the  old ;  and  to  justify  themselves,  bring^ 
instances  in  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  determined 
against  the  fathers.  And  it  is  not  excuse  enough  to  say,  that 
singly  the  fathers  may  err,  but  if  they  concur,  they  are  certain 
testimony.  For  there  is  no  question  this  day.  disputed  by 
persons  that  are  willing  to  be  tried  by  the  fathers,  so  generally 
attested  on  either  side,  as  some  points  are  which  both  ^des 
dislike  severally  or  conjunctly*  And  therefore  it  is  not  ho* 
nest  for  either  side  to  press  the  authority  of  the  fathers  as  a 
concluding  argument  in  matter  of  dispute,  unless  themselves 

y  Vid.  EpiBt.  Bonifiacii  II.  apud  Nicolinum^  torn.  9.  Concil.  pag.  544.  et  ex- 
emplar piecum  Eulalii  apud  eundem,  ibid.  p.  525.  Qui  anathematiaat  omnes 
decisores  SMoa,  qui  in  ea  causa^  Romee  se  opponendo^  rectse  fidei  regulam  prse- 
yaricati  sunt ;  inter  quoi  tamen  fuit  Augustinus,  quern  pro  maledicto  GselesK 
tinus  tacit^  agnoscit^  admittendo  sc.  exemplar  prscum.  Vid.  Doctor.  Mart, 
de  jurisdict.  part  4.  p.  S78.  et  Erasm.  annot.  in  Ilieron.  prsefat.  in  Daniel. 

>  I>e  Verbo  Dei,  1.  S.  c.  10.  sect.  Dices. 
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will  be  content  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  testimony  of 
an  equal  number  of  them ;  which,  I  am  certain^  nether  si40 
win  do. 

3.  If  I  should  reckon  all  the  particular  reasons  figainst 
the  certainty  of  this  topic,  it  would  be  more  than  n^ed^  m 

'  to  this  question,  and  therefore  I  wiU  abstain  from  all  dispa- 
ragement of  those  worthy  personages,  who  ^k^I^  excellmiti 
lights  to  their  several  diooesses  and  cure^.  And  tbei^efore  I 
will  not  instance  that  Clemens  Alexandrinui^ '  taught  th«t 
Christ  felt  no  hunger  cir  thirst,  but  ate  only  to  make  d^aaoiV> 
stration  of  the  verity  of  his  human  nature ;  nof  that  St*  Hi- 
lary taught  that  Christ,  in  his  sufferings,  had  m  sorrow ;  POP 
that  Origen  taught  the  pain«  of  hell  not  to  have  an  et^mil 
duration;  nor  that  S|.  Cyprian  taught  rebapti«ation s  nor 
that  Athenogoras  condemned  second  marriages ;  nor  tb^  St, 
John  Damascenus  said  Christ  only  prayed  in  i^pp^ffiT tioc^p  not* 
really  and  in  truth :  I  will  l^t  them  all  re^t  i^  p^ap^  an4 
their  memories  in  honour:  for  if  I  should  inqui^  into  tb^ 
particular  probations  of  this  article,  I  must  do  to  tb$m  48  I 
should  be  forced  to  do  now ;  if  any  man  ^ould  ^Yf  tbftt  the 
writings  of  the  schoolmen  were  excellent  arguinent  mA  author 
rity  to  determine  men^s  persuasions,  I  must  consider  Qmt 
writings,  and  observe  their  defaillances,  thar  ocmtradjetionst 
the  weakness  of  their  arguments,  the  misallegations  of  S<srip^ 
ture,  their  inconsequent  deductions,  their  false  opinionsi  and 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  the  failings  of  th^  per-? 
sons;  which  no  good  man  is  willing  to  do,  unless  he  be 
compelled  to  it  by  a  pretence  that  they  are  infallible ;  or  that 
they  are  followed  by  men  even  into  errors  or  impiety.  And 
therefore,  since  there  is  enough  in  the  former  instances  to 
cure  any  such  mispersuasion  and  prejudice,  I  will  not  instance 
in  the  innumerable  particularities,  that  might  persuade  us  tq 
keep  our  liberty  entire,  or  to  use  it  discreetly.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  but  that  great  advantages  are  to  be  made  by 
thar  writings,  **  et  probabile  est,  quod  omnibus,  quod  pluri< 
bus,  quod  sapientibus  videtur  :^  If  one  wise  man  says  a  things 
it  is  an  argument  to  me  to  believe  it  in  its  degree  of  ppoba- 

'  tion,  that  is,  proportionable  to  such  an  assent  as  the  autho- 
rity  of  a  wise  man  can  produce,  and  when  there  is  nothing 
against  it  that  is  greater ;  and  so  in  proportion  higher  and 

»  Strom.  1.  S,  et  6. 
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higher,  as  more  wise  men  (si^ch  as  the  old  doctors  were)  do 
affirm  it.  But  that  which  I  complain  of  is,  that  we  look 
upon  wise  men  that  lived  long  ago,  with  so  much  veneration 
and  mist«^kfi,  that  w^  reyereqce  them,  not  for  hf^ving  been  wisp 
m^n,  l)yt  (hgt  (h^y  tiv^  Ippg  since.  But  wh^n  the  questio^^ 
i^  g^moerping  wthmnty,  (h^^p  ^u|3t  I^  aoi^ething  to  build  it 
on  I  ^  diyiilP  gQIHroandmefit)  hiiman  sai^^tipp,  eK£ellency  of 
qiirit,  piid  gr^at^egd  of  pi)der$twdh)g,  QU  which  things  all 
huma^  ^qtbmty  is  r^pilarly  b^ilt.     But  raw  if  we  had  liv^ 

m  their  thnes  (f<^  ap  we  must  look  \ipon  ^^m  ppw,  m  they 
did  wha  irithqut  prejudice  bdipld  th^i  I  suppose  we  shQ^d 
then  have  b^eld  them,  as  wp  in  England  lopk  on  thos^ 
pf^t^s  who  are  of  great  reputatiQA  fpr  l^aBiung  and  sano* 
tity:  here  only  is  the  difiPereii.ee ;  wh^n  p^i^^QQS  ape  livkig« 
their  m^lmit^  is  depi»ssad  by  tb^r  p^soQal  def^Uluices, 
ipd  the  i»iitr9ry  ioter^ts  pf  their  ccmtemppr^es,  whiph 
disband  wh^  they  are  dead*  wd  le^ye  their  cr^t  entire 
upw  the  r^putatiw  of  those  fOMselleiit  books  and  ^^qnume^ta 
of  learning  and  pieiy  whleh  are  left  behind-  But  beypnd 
this,  why  the  bishop  of  Hippo  shall  have  greater  guthc^ty 
than  the  biah^  of  the  Canwes,  ^  PSSt^ris  pfuibus,'  I  under-, 
st^nd  npt.  for  did  they,  that  lived  (tp  w^t^nce)  i^  gt,  Aus- 
tin's tim^  believe  all  tfiat  he  wrote  f  If  tb^y  did,  th^y  were 
iQiush  tfi  blame ;  or  else  bimi^  was  to  blan)^  for  retr|ipting 
miii^h  ftf  it  a  little  bdbre  his  death.  And  if  whil^  hfs  lived, 
bis  attrmaliYe  was  no  more  authority  thaa  d^nv^s  £rpm  the 
wedit  erf  one  wery  wise  man,  againrt  whom  *1^  very  wise 
m^n  were  imposed,  I  know  no|  why  bi«  authority  §hpuld  pre^ 
vail  farther  now ;  for  there  is  nuthing  ^dd^d  to  th^  strength 
of  bis  fmssm  sinpe  that  time,  but  only  that  he  h^h  bf^en  in 

great  esteem  with  posterity.  And  if  that  be  all,  why  the  pf^T 
mm  of  the  foUowiBg  ages  diall  be  nf  inore  t(xee  than  ^e 
opinifm  oi  the  first  agss,  against  wkom  ^t,  Austip,  in  m^ay 
things,  clearly  did  oppose  himself,  J  see  no  Fiaasop.  Of  i^he- 
ther  th#  first  ages  were  against  bitn  or  pp,  yet  tb^  he  is  ap- 
proved by  the  following  ages,  is  no  better  9i*gpuient;  for  it 
makes  his  authority  not  he  innate,  but  derived  from  the  qpir 
oion  of  othiars,  and  so  to  be  ^  precaria/  and  to  depend  upon 
others,  who  if  they  sboukl  change  th^  opinions  (and  such 
examples  there  have  been  many  J  then  there  w^re  nothing  left 
to  urge  our  90ns(snt  tP  bil^>  y^hich  when  it  ivas  at  the  best 
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was  only  this,  because  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  believed 
by  them  that  came  after,  he  must  be  so  still :  and  because 
it  was  no  argument  for  the  old  doctors  before  him,  this  will 
not  be  very  good  in  his  behalf.  The  same  I  say  of  any  com- 
pany of  them,  I  say  not  so  of  ail  of  them,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  say  it;  for  there  is  no  question  this  day  in  contestation, 
in  the  explication  of  which  all  the  old  writers  did  consent. 
In  the  assignation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  they  never  did 
consent  for  six  hundred  years  together;  and  then,  by  that 
time,  the  bishops  had  agreed  indifferently  well,  and  but  in- 
differently, upon  that, — ^they  fell  out  in  twenty  more:  and 
except  it  be  in  the  AposUe^s  creed,  and  articles  of  such  nature, 
there  is  nothing  which  may  with  any  colour  be  called  a  con- 
sent, much  less  tradition  universal. 

4.  But  I  will  rather  choose  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of 
this  topic  by  such  an  argument  which  was  not  in  the  fathers'* 
power  to  help,  such  as  makes  no  invasion  upon  their  great 
reputation,  which  I  desire  should  be  preserved  as  sacred  as 
it  ought.  For  other  things,  let  who  please  read  M.  Daille 
*  dii  Vray  Usage  des  Peres :'  but  I  shall  only  consider  that 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  have  been  so  corrupted  by  the 
intermixture  of  heretics,  so  many  false  books  put  forth  in 
their  names,  so  many  of  their  writings  lost  which  would  more 
clearly  have  explicated  their  sense,  and  at  last  an  open  pro- 
fession made  and  a  trade  of  making  the  fathers  speak,  not 
what  themselves  thought,  but  what  other  men  pleased,  that 
it  is  a  great  instance  of  God^s  providence  and  care  of  his 
church,  that  we  have  so  much  good  preserved  in  the  writings 
which  we  receive  from  the  fathers,  and  that  all  truth  is  not 
as  clear  gone  as  is  the  certainty  of  their  great  authority  and 
reputation. 

'  5.  The  publishing  books  with  the  inscription  of  great 
names,  began  in  St.  PauTs  tiiHe ;  for  some  had  troubled  the 
church  of  Thessalonica  with  a  false  epistle  in  St.  Paulas 
name,  against  the  inconvenience  of  which  he  arms  them  in 
S.  Thess.  ii.  1.  And  this  increased  daily  in  the  church.  The 
Arians  wrote  an  epistle  to  Constantine  under  the  name  of 
Athanasius',  and  the  Eutychians  wrote  against  C3rril  of 
Alexandria  under  the  name  of  Theodoret ;  and  of  the  age  in 
which  the  seventh  synod  was  kept,  Erasmus  reports,  ^^  Libris 
*  Apol.  Athanas.  ad  Constant.    Vid.  Baron.  At  D.  559. 
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falso  celebrium  virorum  titulo  commendatis  scatere  omnia.^ 
It  was  then  a  public  business,  and  a  trick  not  more  Base  than 
public :  but  it  was  more  ancient  than  so;  and  it  is  memorable 
in  the  books  attributed  to  St.  Basil,  containing  thirty  chap- 
ters '  de  Spiritu  Sancto,'  whereof  fifteen  were  plainly  by 
another  hand  under  the  covert  of  St.  Basil, — as  appears  in 
the  difference  of  the  style,  in  the  impertinent  digressions, 
against  the  custom  of  that  excellent  man, — ^by  some  passage 
contradictory  to  others  of  St.  Basil, — ^by  citing  Meletius  as 
dead  before  him,  who  yet  lived  three  years  ^  after  him, — and 
by  the  very  frame  and  manner  of  the  discourse :  and  yet  it 
was  so  handsomely  carried,  and  so  well  served  the  purposes 
of  men,  that  it  was  indifferently  quoted  under  the  title  of  St. 
Basil  by  many,  but  without  naming  the  number  of  chapters, 
and  by  St.  John  Damascenus  in  these  words ;  ''  Basilius  in 
opere  triginta  capitum  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ad  Amphilochiumc  ;'^ 
and  to  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  number  of  twenty-seven 
and  twenty-nine  chapters,  he  is  cited  byd  Photius,  by  Eu- 
thymius,  by  Burchard,  by  Zonaras,  Balsamon,  and  Nice- 
phorus.  But  for  this,  see  more  in  Erasmuses  preface  upon 
this  book  of  St.  Basil.  There  is  an  epistle  goes  still  under 
the  name  of  St.  Jerome  ^  ad  Demetriadem  virginem,^  and  is  of 
great  use  in  the  question  of  predestination  with  its  append- 
ices ;  and  yet  a  very  learned  man  ®  eight  hundred  years  ago 
did  believe  it  to  be  written  by  a  Pelagian,  and  undertakes  to 
confute  divers  parts  of  it,  as  being  high  and  confident  Pela- 
gianism,  and  written  by  Julianus,  Episc,  Eclanensis:  but 
Gregorius  Ariminensis'  from  St.  Austin  affirms  it  to  have 
been  written  by  Pela^us  himself.  I  might  instance  in  too 
many :  there  is  not  any  one  of  the  fathers  who  is  esteemed 
author  of  any  considerable  number  of  books,  that  hath  es- 
caped untouched.  But  the  abuse  in  this  kind  hath  been 
so  evident,  that  now  if  any  interested  person  of  any  ade 
be  pressed  with  an  authority  very  pregnant  against  him,  he 
thinks  to  escape  by  accusing  the  edition,  or  the  author,  or 
the  hands  it  passed  through,  or  at  last  he  therrfore  suspects 
it  because  it  makes  against  him :  both  sides  being  resolved 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  the  authorities  that  they  admit, 

*  Vid.  Baron,  in  Annal.  «  Lib.  1.  de  imag.  orat.  1. 

*  Nomocan.  tit.  1.  cap.  8.  *  V.  Bedade  gratia  Cbrisli  adv.  JoliaDum, 

^  Greg.  Arim.  in  ?.  sent.  di^t.  86.  q.  1 — 3. 
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they  will  believe  not  to  be  against  them ;  and  they  which  kf^ 
too  plainly  against  them,  shall  be  no  kilthbrities.  Ahd  ih- 
deed  the  whole  worid  hath  beien  so  niubh  abused,  that  ett^ry 
mail  thinks  he  hath  rea^h  to  susptect  whatsoever  is  against 
him,  that  is,  what  he  pleaseth :  whidi  proceediiig  oxlly  pity- 
duces  this  truth,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  ahy  cei** 
tainty,  nor  very  much  probability,  in  such  allegatioiis. 

6.  But  there  is  a  Worse  ttiischlef  than  thisj--4)esides  those 
very  many  which  are  nbt  yfet  discovered, — whl<ih,  like  the 
pestilence,  destroys  in  the  dark,  and  grbws  into  ihbonve 
nience  hiore  insensibly  and  more  irremediably,  and  that  is, 
corruption  of  particular  places,  by  inserting  words  and  al- 
tering them  to  contrary  senses  i  a  thing  which  thfe  fkthers 
of  the  sixth  general  synod  complained  bf,  cotiCenilng  the 
constitutions  of  St.  Clement,  **  quibus  jam  oHttt  ab  ii»,  qUi  k 
fide  aliena  Sentiunt,  adulterina  quaedam,  etiath  k  pietate  aliena, 
introducta  sunt,  qua*  divinorUm  nobis  decretorum  elegantem 
et  venustain  speciem  obscurarunt  g.^  And  so  alfeb  haVe  hiS 
recognitions,  s6  have  his  epistles  beeh  used,  if  at  Iteast  they 
were  his  at  all ;  particularly  the  fifth  decretal  epistle  that 
goes  under  the  liame  of  St.  Clehlent,  in  Which  community  of 
wives  is  taught  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Luke,  sayilig,  the 
first  Christians  had  all  things  common ; — ^tf  all  things,  then 
wives  also,  says  the  epistle :  a  forge^^  like  to  have  been 
done  by  some  Nicolaitah,  or  other  impure  pelrsbn.  There  is 
an  epistle  of  Cyril  extant  to  Successus,  bishop  of  Diocaesarea, 
in  which  he  relates  that  he  was  asked  by  Budas  bishop  of 
Emessa,  whether  he  did  approve  of  the  epistle  of  Athanasius 
to  JEpictetus  bishop  of  Corinth  ;  and  that  his  answet  was,  "  Si 
hsec  apud  vos  scripta  non  sint  adultera :  nam  plut*a  e5c  his 
ab  hostibus  ecclesiae  deprehenduntur  esse  depravata '*.'"  And 
this  was  done  even  whUe  the  authors  themselves  were  alive : 
for  so  bionysius  bf  Corinth  complained,  that  his  writitigs 
were  corrupted  by  heretics ;  and  Pope  Leo,  that  his  epistle 
to  Flavianus  was  peryerted  by  the  Greeks.  And  In  the  syndd 
of  Constantinople  before  quoted  (the  sixth  synod)  Marcarius 
and  his  disciples  were  convicted,  **  quod  sanctorum  testimo- 
nia  aut  truncArint  aut  depravarint  K"^  Thus  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  CyprianV  book  *  de  Unitate  Ecclesise,'  in  the  edition  of 

ff  Can.  *■   ,  ^  Euseb.  1.  4.  c.  23. 

*  Act,  8,  vid.  etiam.  synod.  7,  act.  4. 
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Pamelius,  su(fei*ed  great  alteration  ;  these  words — *  primatu9 
Petro  dattrf^ — wholly  inserted,  and  these — *  super  cathedram 
Petri  futldlEita  est  ecclesia  :*  and  whereas  it  was  before,  *  supet 
tinum  aedidcat  ecclesiam  Christtis/  that  ttot  being  enough^ 
they  have  made  it  ^  super  ilium  unum.'  Now  these  additions 
are  ag^hst  the  fjuth  of  all  old  copies  beforie  Minutius  and  Pa- 
fiielius,  and  ag^nst  Gratian,  even  after  himself  had  beeh  chas- 
ti$ea  by  the  fi^oman  correctors,  the  commissaries  of  Gregory 
Xm.  as  is  tb  be  seen  where  these  wdrds  are  alleged  ;  **  Se- 
cret, d.  S4.  q.  1.  can.  Loquitur  Dombus  ad  Pettum.**  So  that 
M^e  may  say  of  Cyprian*s  works,  as  Pamelius  himself  Said  con- 
cerning his  wifititigs  and  the  writitlgs  of  others  of  the  fathers, 
'*  tjildecolligittius  (saith  he)  Cypriani  scripta,  ut  et  aliorum  ve- 
terum,  k  librariis  varie  fuisse  interpolafa*.'^  But  tiratian  him- 
self  cotlid  do  as  fine  a  feat  when  he  listed,  or  else  somebody 
did  it  for  him,  and  it  was  in  this  very  question,  their  beloved 
aiticle  of  the  Pope^s  supremacy ;  for  '*  de  Poenit.  disl.  1.  c.  Po- 
test fieri,^  he  quotes  these  words  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  **  Non 
habent  Petri  haereditatem,  qui  hon  habent  Petri  sedem:*** 
^Jidem^  ttot  *  sed&m^  it  is  in  St.  Ambrose ;  but  this  error  was 
made  authentic  by  being  inserted  into  the  code  of  the  catho- 
lic chutch.  And  considering  how  little  notice  the  clergy 
had  of  antiquity  but  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by  Gra- 
tian,  it  will  be  no  great  wonder  that  all  this  part  of  the  world 
swallowed  such  a  bole,  and  the  opinion  that  was  wrapped 
in  it.  But  I  need  not  instance  in  Gratian  any  farther,  but 
refer  any  one  that  dtedires  tvl  be  satisfied  concerning  this 
odlection  of  hi&,  to  Augustinus  archbishop  of  Tarracoi^  ^  in 
etnendatione  Gratiani,^  where  he  shall  £nd  fopperies  and 
Corruptions  good  store  noted  by  that  learned  man.  But  that 
the  ^  indices  expurgatorii,**  commanded  by  authority,  and 
{)l:a(!dsed  with  public  license,  prt^fess  to  alter  altd  oMre^  the 
sayings  of  the  fethers,  and  to  reconcile  them  \<q  the  cai^ipofic 
stehse^  by  |>litting  in  and  leaving  out,-^is  so  great  an  impos- 
ture^ so  unchristian  a  proceeding,  that  it  hath  made  the  faidi 
of  all  books  and  all  authors  justly  to  be  suspected*.  For  con- 
biderihg  their  infinite  diligence    and  great    opportunity,  us 

•^  Annot.  Cyprian,  super  Cone  iL  Carthag.n.  1. 

'  Vid.  Ind.  ExpUTg.  Belg.  in  Bertram,  et  Flandr.  Hispan.  Portugal.  Neopo- 
litan.  Romanum ;  Junium  in  preefat.  ad  Ind.  Expuig.  Belg.  Hc^senmuUerunij 
pa§.  875,  Withrington.  Apolog.  nam.  449, 
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having  had  most  of  the  copies  in  thdr  own  hands,  together 
with  an  unsatisfiable  desire  of  prevailing  in  their  right  or  in 
their  wrong,  they  have  made  an  absolute  destruction  of  this 
topic :  and  when  the  fathers  speak  Latin »,  or  breathe  in  a 
Roman  diocess,  although  the  providence  of  God  does  infi- 
nitely overrule  them,  and  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  that  in 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  there  is  no  more  found  that  can 
pretend  for  their  advantage  than  there  is,  which  indeed  is 
infinitely  inconsiderable ;  yet  our  questions  and  imcertainties 
are  infinitely  multiplied,  instead  of  a  probable  and  reasonable 
determination.  For  since  the  Latins  always  complained  of 
tlie  Greeks  for  privately  corrupting  the  ancient  records  both 
of  councils  and  fathers  n,  and  now  the  Latins  make  open  pro- 
fession not  of  corrupting^  but  of  correcting ^  their  writings  (that 
is  the  word),  and  at  the  most  it  was  but  a  human  audiority, 
and  that  of  persons  not  always  learned,  and  very  often  de- 
ceived; the  whole  matter  is  so  unreasonable,  that  it  is  not 
worth  a  farther  disquisition.  But  if  any  one.  desires  to  in- 
quire farther,  he  may  be  satisfied  in  Erasmus,  in  Henry  and 
Robert  Stephens,  in  their  prefaces  before  the  editions  of  the 
Fathers,  and  their  observations  upon  them ;  in  Bellarm,  *  de 
Scrip.  Eccl. ;'  in  D.  Reynolds  ^  de  Lib.  Apoc.  ;*  in  Scaliger:; 
and  Robert  Coke,  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  in  his  book  *  de  Cen- 
sura  Patrum,* 


SECTION    IX. 


Of  the  Incompetency  of  the  Church,  in  its  diffusive  Capacity^ 
to  be  Judge  of  Controversies  ;  and  the  Impertinency  of 
that  Pretence  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  Avn  now,  after  all  these  considerations  of  the  several 
topics,  tradition,  councils.  Popes,  and  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
authority  of  the  church  apart.  For  the  church  either  speaks 
by  tradition,  or  by  a  representative  body  in  a  council,  by 
Popes,  or  by  the  fathers :  for  the  church  is  not  a  chimera, 
not  a  shadow,  but  a  company  of  men  believing  in  Jesus 

™  Videat  Lector  Andream  Christovium  in  Bello  Jesuitico>  et  Joh.  Reynolds 
|a  lib.  de  idol.  Rom. 

*»  Vid,  Ep.  Nicolai  ad  Michael.  I{nperat^ 
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Christ ;  which  men  either  speak  by  themselves  immediately, 
or  by  their  rulers,  or  by  their  proxies  and  representatives. 
Now  I  have  considered  it  in  all  senses  but  in  its  diffusive 
capacity;  in  which  capacity  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
a  judge  of  controversies,  both  because  in  that  capacity  she 
cannot  teach  us;  as  also,  because  if,  by  a  judge,  we  mean  all 
the  church  diffused  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  so  there  can 
be  no  controversy :  for  if  all  men  be  of  that  opinion,  then 
there  is  no  question  contested :  if  they  be  not  all  of  a  mind, 
how  can  the  whole  diffusive  catholic  church  be  pretended  in 
defiance  of  any  one  article,  where  the  diffusive  church  being 
divided,  part  goes  this  way,  and  part  another  ?  But  if  it  be 
said,  the  greatest  part  must  carry  it  (besides  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  which  way  the  greatest  part  goes  in 
many  questions),  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  greater  part  is 
the  best;  sometimes  the  contrary  is  most  certain;  and  it  is 
often  very  probable,  but  it  is  always  possible.  And  when 
paucity  of  followers  was  objected  to  Liberius,  he  gave  this  in 
answer,  There  was  a  time,  when  but  three  children  of  the  cap- 
tivity resisted  the  king^s  decree  "*.  And  Athanasius  wrote  on 
purpose  against  those  that  did  judge  of  truth  by  multitudes : 
and  indeed  it  concerned  him  so  to  do,  when  he  alone  stood 
in  the  gap  against  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Arians^ 

2.  But  if  there  could,  in  this  case^  be  any  distinct  con- 
sideration of  the  church,  yet  to  know  which  is  the  true 
church  is  so  hard  to  be  foimd  out,  that  the  greatest  questions 
of  Christendom  are  judged,  before  you  can  get  to  your 
judge ;  and  then  there  is  no  need  of  him.  For  those  ques- 
tions which  are  concerning  the  judge  of  questions,  must  be 
determined  before  you  can  submit  to  his  judgment;  and  if 
you  can  yourselves  determine  those  great  questions,  which 
consbt  much  in  universalities,  then  also  you  may  determine 
the  particulars,  as  being  of  less  difficulty.  And  he  that  con- 
siders how  many  notes  there  are  given  to  know  the  true 
church  by,  no  less  than  fifteen  by  Bellannine,  and  concern- 
ing every  one  of  them  almost,  whether  it  be  a  certain  note  or 
no,  there  are  very  many  questions  and  uncertainties;  and 
when  it  is  resolved  which  are  the  notes,  there  is  more  dispute 
about  the  apphcation  of  these  notes  than  of  the  Trqcoroxoivi- 
f^Bvoy\ — ^will  quickly  be  satisfied  that  he  had  better  sit  still 
9  Theqd.  I.  ^.  c.  16«  hist.  »'  Tom.  2, 
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than  to  go  ^ound  kbout  a  difficult  and  troublesome  passage, 
and  at  last  get  no  farther,  but  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  first  set  out.  Aiid  there  is  one  notfe  amongst  the 
rest,  holiness  of  doctrine,  that  is,  to  as  to  have  nothing  false 
either  in  *  doctrina  fidei '  or  *  motum*  (f6r  so  Belkrmine  ex- 
plicates it),  which  supposes  all  your  contfoteirsies  judged 
before  th^y  can  be  tried  by  the  authority  of  the  ChurCh ;  ahd 
when  TVe  have  found  out  all  true  doctrine  (for  that  is  tiec^s- 
sary  to  judge  of  the  chutch  by,  that,  as  St.  Austin's  counsel 
is,  "  Ecclesiam  in  verbis  Christi  ittvestigenlus"),  then  T^e  arfe 
bound  to  follow,  because  we  judge  it  true,  not  because  the 
church  hath  said  It ;  and  this  is  to  judge  of  the  church  by 
her  doctrine,  not  of  the  doctrine  by  the  church.  And  indeed 
it  is  the  best  and  only  way :  but  theii  how  to  judge  of  thW 
doctrine  win  be  afterward  inqulted  itlto.  In  the  Mean- 
time the  church,  that  is,  the  gbvemors  of  the  churches,  ^rte 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  for  kll  those  who  Cannot  judgfe 
for  themselves.  Fbr  others,  they  must  knoW  that  their  go- 
vertiors  judge  for  them  tbo,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  peace  and 
obedience,  though  hot  for  the  determination  of  th^r  private 
persuasions.  For  the  economy  of  the  chiihch  licquires,  that 
her  authority  be  received  by  dl  het  childreh.  Nbw  tMs 
authority  is  t)ivihe  iii  its  original^  for  it  derivtes  immediately 
from  Christ;  but  it  is  humaii  in  its  mfaiisti^tion.  We  are 
to  be  led  like  men,  not  like  bed^ts.  A  inile  is  prescribed  for 
the  guides  thetiiselves  to  A)llt)W,  as  we  ai^  to  follow  tiiie 
guides:  and  sllthough,  it!  hiatters  ihdetermitiiible  or  aknbi- 
^ous,  the  presumption  lies  on  behalf  rf  the  govterdors  l^or  We 
do  nothing  for  authority,  if  we  suffer  it  hot  to  weigh  that  part 
dowh  of  an  indifferency  and  a  question  which  she  chodses)  ; 
yet  if  there  be  *  error  manifestus,'  as  it  often  happens ;  or  if 
the  church-govertiots  themselv^  be  rent  into  innum^^Me 
sects,  as  it  is  this  day  in  Christendom ; — then  We  arfe  10  fee 
ais  wise  as  we  can  in  chobsing  our  guides,  ahd  thai  to  foUoW 
so  long  as  that  reason  ren»uns^  for  which  we  first  iho/se 
them.  And  even  in  that  government,  which  was  an  imine- 
didte  sanction  of  God,  I  mean  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  synagogue  (where  God  had  consigned  the  high  priest's 
authority  with  a  menace  of  death  to  them  that  should  idis- 
obey,  that  all  the  world  might  know  the  meaning  Mid  ex- 
tent of  such  precepts,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
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they  cannot  cckiimand,  and  we  ought  not  to  obey),  It  came 
once  to  thisit  pass,  that  if  the  priest  had  been  obeyed  in  his 
cohciliar  decrees,  the  whole  nation  had  been  bound  to 
believe  the  condemnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  have 
been  just;  and  at  another  time  the  apostles  must  no  more 
have  preached  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  here  wds  matlifest 
eiTof.  And  tnfe  case  is  the  same  to  every  niati,  thdt  in- 
vincibly, and  therefore  innocently,  believes  it  so.  "  D6o 
potius  qu&m  hbminibus,^^  is  our  rule  in  such  cased.  For 
although  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  his  guide,  unless 
he  believes  his  guide  to  mislead  him;  yet  When  he  sees 
reason  against  his  guide,  it  is  best  to  follow  his  reason; 
for  though  in  this  he  may  fall  into  error,  yet  he  Will  escape 
the  sin;  he  may  do  violence  to  truth,  but  liever  to  his 
own  conscience ;  and  an  honest  error  is  better  than  an  hypo- 
critical profession  of  truth,  or  a  violent  luxation  bf  the  undei*- 
standing;  since  if  he  retains  his  honesty  and  simplicity, 
he  cannot  err  in  a  matter  of  faith  or  absolute  necessity; 
God^s  goodness  hath  secured  all  honest  and  careful  persons 
from  that ;  for  other  things,  he  must  follow  the  best  guides 
he  can ;  and  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  follow  better  than  Grod 
hath  given  him. 

3.  And  there  is  yet  another  way  pretended  of  infallible 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  that  is,  by  the  Spirit.  But  of 
this  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  it  is  impertinent  as  to  this 
queiitibn.  For  put  the  case,  the  Spirit  is  ^ven  to  some  met), 
eiiablitlj^  thism  to  expound  infallibly ;  yet  because  this  is  but 
k  private  ftsiiislaitt^^  and  cannot  b^  proved  to  others, — this 
infkUible  assistahce  may  dt^termine  my  own  absent,  but  shall 
not  enable  me  to  ^escribe  to  others;  because  it  w^re  un- 
}!^u3onabl(s  I  should,  unless  I  could  pn)ve  to  him  that  I  have 
the  BjHrit^  and  so  can  secure  him  ^om  being  deceived  if  he 
relies  tipon  me.  In  this  case  I  may  say,  as  St.  Paul  in  the 
case  of  praying  with  the  Spirit ;  "  He  verily  giveth  thanks 
well,  but  the  othfer  is  not  edififed.''^  So  that  let  this  pretence 
be  as  true  as  it  Will,  it  is  isufRcient  that  it  cannot  be  of  con- 
sideration in  this  question. 

4.  The  result  of  all  is  this :  since  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
liftiit  ahd  prescribe  to  all  metfs  understandings  by  any  ex- 
ternal rule  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  our  rule ; — since  no  man  nor  company  of  men 
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is  secure  from  error,  or  can  secure  us  that  they  are  free  from 
malice,  interest,  and  design; — and  since  all  the  ways  by 
which  we  usually  are  taught,  as  tradition,  councils,  decretals, 
&c.,  are  very  uncertain  in  the  matter,  in  their  authority,  in 
their  being  legitimate  and  natural,  and  many  of  them  cer- 
tainly false,  and  nothing  certain  but  the  divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  in  which  all  that  is  necessary  is  plain,  and  much 
of  that  that  is  not  necessary,  is  very  obscure,  intricate,  and 
involved: — either  we  must  set  up  our  rest  only  upon  articles 
of  faith  and  plain  places,  and  be  incurious  of  other  obscurer 
revelations  (which  is  a  duty  for  persons  of  private  under- 
standings, and  of  no  public  function) ;  or  if  we  will  search 
farther  (to  which  in  some  measure  the  guides  of  others  are 
obhged),  it  remains  we  inquire  how  men  may  determine 
themselves,  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  Gt)d,  and  not  to  dis- 
serve the  church,  that  every  such  man  may  do  what  he  is 
bound  to  in  his  personal  capacity,  and  as  he  relates  to  the 
public  as  a  public  minister. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  the  Authority  of  Reason ;  and  that  ity  proceeding  upon 

best  Grounds,  is  the  best  Judge. 

1.  Hebe  then  I  consider,  that  although  no  man  may  be 
trusted  to  judge  for  all  others,  unless  this  person  were  infal- 
lible and  authorized  so  to  do,  which  no  man  nor  no  company 
of  men  is;  yet  every  man  may  be  trusted  to  judge  for  him- 
self, I  say,  every  man  that  can  judge  at  all;  as  for  others, 
they  are  to  be  saved  as  it  pleaseth  God :  but  others  that  can 
judge  at  all,  must  either  choose  their  guides  who  shall  judge 
for  them,  and  then  they  oftentimes  do  the  wisest,  and  always 
save  themselves  a  labour,  but  then  they  choose  too ;  or  if  they 
be  persons  of  greater  understanding,  then  they  are  to  choose 
for  themselves  in  particular  what  the  others  do  in  general,  and 
by  choosing  their  guide :  and  for  this  any  man  may  be  better 
trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for  another.  For  in 
this  case,  his  own  interest  is  most  concerned;  and  ability  is 
not  so  necessary  as  honesty,  which  certainly  every  man  will 
best  preserve  in  his  own  case,  and  to  himself, — and  if  \ke 
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does  not,  it  is  he  that  must  smart  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  re- 
quired of  us  not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
avoid  it. 

2,  He  that  follows  his  guide  so   far  as  his  reason    goes 
along  with  him,  or,  which  is  all  one,  he  that  follows  his  own 
reason,  not  guided  only  by  natural  arguments,  but  by  divine 
revelation,  and  all  other  good  means, — hath  great  advantages 
over  him  that  gives  himself  wholly  to  follow  any  human  guide 
whatsoever,  because  he  follows  all  their  reasons  and  his  own 
too :  he  follows  them  till  reason  leaves  them,  or  till  it  seems  so 
to  him,  which  is  all  one  to  his  particular ;  for,  by  the  confession 
of  all  sides,  an  erroneous  conscience  binds  him,  when  a  right 
gmde   does  not  Irind  him.     But  he   that  gives  himself  up 
wholly  to  a  guide,  is  oftentimes  (I  mean,  if  he  be  a  discern- 
ing person)  forced  to  do  violence  to  his  own  understanding, 
and  to  lose  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  discretion,  that  he  may 
reconcile  his  reason  to  his  guide.     And  of  this  we  see  infinite 
inconveniences  in  the  church  of  Rome :  for  we  find  persons  of 
great  understanding  oftentimes  so  amused  with  the  authority 
of  their  church,  that  it  is  pity  to  see  them  sweat  in  answer- 
ing some  objections,  which  they  know  not  how  to  do,  but  yet 
believe  they  must,  because  the  church  hath  said  it.     So  that 
if  they  read,   study,   pray,   search    records,  and  use  all  the 
means  of  art  and  industry,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  it  is  not 
with  a  resolution  to  follow  that  which   shall  seem  truth  to 
them,  but  to  confirm  what  before  they  did  believe:  and  if 
any  argument   shall  seem  unanswerable   against  any   article 
of  thdr  church,  they  are  to  take  it  for  a  temptation,  not  for 
an  illumination,  and  they  are  to  use  it  accordingly;  whidi 
makes  them  make  the  Devil  to  be  the  author  of  that,  which 
Grod's  Spirit  hath  assisted  them  to  find  in  the  use  of  lawful 
means  and  the  search  of  truth.     And  when  the  devil  of  false- 
hood  is  like  to  be  cast  out  by  God's  Spirit,  they  say  that  it 
is  through   Beelzebub:  which  was  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  ever  the  Pharisees  said  or  did.     And  was  it  not  a  plain 
stifling  of  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  made  by  the  em- 
peror, by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  by  the  ablest 
divines  among  them,  which  was  used  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
when  they  demanded  the  restitution   of  priests  to  their  li- 
berty of  marriage,  the  use  of  the  chalice,  the  service  in  the 
vulgar  tongue;    and  these  things  not  only  in  pursuance  of 
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truth,  but  for  other  great  aad  good  ends,  even  to  take  away 
an  infinite  scandal  and  a  great  schism  P  and  yet,  when  they 
themselves  did  profess  it,  and  all  the  world  knew  these  rea- 
sonable demands  were  denied  merely  upon  a  politic  consider- 
ation) yet  that  these  thii^s  should  be  framed  into  article 
and  decrees  of  faith,  and  they  for  ever  after  boupd,  not  only 
not  to  desire  the  same  things,  but  to  think  the  contriiry  to 
be  divine  t)^uths;  pever  wap  reason  mode  more  a  slf^ve  or 
more  useless.  Must  npt  all  the  world  say,  either  they  muEf( 
be  great  h)Tpocrites,  or  do  great  violence  tq  their  under?* 
standing,  when  they  not  only  cease  from  their  claim,  but 
must  also  believe  it  to  be  unjust  ?  If  the  use  of  their  reason 
had  not  been  restrained  by  the  tyranny  and  imperiousness  of 
their  guide,  what  the  emperor  and  the  kings  fmd  th^r  theo? 
logues  would  have  done,  they  can  best  Judge  who  consider 
the  reasonableness  of  the  demand,  and  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  denial.  But  we  see  many  wise  men  who  with  their 
^'  optandum  esse  ut  ecclesia  licentiam  daret,^"*  &c.,  pro^laim^ 
to  all  the  world,  that  m  some  things  they  consent  and  do  not 
consent,  and  do  npt  hearti]y  believe  what  they  ^e  bound 
publicly  tp  profess;  and  they  themselves  wpuld  cleg^rly  se^ 
9  difference,  if  a  contrary  decree  should  be  framed  by  th^ 
church ;  they  would  with  an  infinitely  greater  confidence  rest 
themselves  in  other  propositions  than  what  they  musfc  believe 
as  the  c^se  now  stands;  and  they  would  find  that  the  audio-* 
rity  of  a  church  is  a  prejudice,  as  often  as  a  free  an4  modest 
use  of  reason  is  a  temptation. 

3*  God  will  have  no  xnaa  pressed  with  another^s  iuq:)iv* 
veniences  in  matters  spiritual  and  intellectual,  no  rpfm^s  saU 
vation  to  depend  upon  another:  aud  every  tooth  th^.t  eata 
sour  grapes,  shall  be  set  on  edge  for  itself,  and  for  nope  elsei 
and  this  is  remarkable  in  that  saying  of  Gpd  by  the  Pro- 
phet ;  "  If  the  prophet  ceases  to  tell  my  people  of  their  i^insK 
and  leads  them  ipto  error,  the  people  shall  d|e  ip  their  sinst 
apd  the  blopd  of  them  I  will  require  at  the  hapds  of  that 
prophet^;"  meaning,  that  Grod  hath  sq  set  the  prophets  tp 
guide  us,  that  we  also  are  to  follow  them  by  a  voluntary  a£h 
sent,  by  an  act  of  choice  and  election.  For  although  acci- 
dentally and  occasionally  the  sheep  may  perish  by  the  shepr 
herd's  fault ;  yet  that  which  hatli  the  chiefest  influence  upon 

<i  Exek.  xzxiii. 
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their  final  coadition,  is  their  own  act  and  election:  and 
therefore  God  hath  so  appointed  guides  to  us,  that  if  we  pe* 
rish,  it  may  be  accounted  ppon  both  our  scores,  upon  our 
own  and  the  guides^  to,  which  says  plainly,  that  although 
we  are  intrust^  to  our  guides,  yet  we  are  intrusted  to  our-i 
selves  too.  Qur  guides  must  direct  us ;  and  yet,  if  they  fail„ 
Qod  hath  not  so  left  w  to  them»  but  he'  hath  given  us  enough 
to  (Mirselvefl  to  discover  their  failings,  and  our  owi;  duties  in 
all  things  necessaryf  And  for  other  things,  we  must  do  aa 
wdQ  as  we  can.  Sut  it  in  b^t  to  follow  oi|r  guides,  if  we 
know  nothing  better :  but  if  we  do,  it  is  better  to  follow  the 
pilhiF  of  fire  than  a  pillar  of  dpud,  thpvigh  both  possibly  may 
lead  ta  Canaan.  But  then  also  it  h  possible, — ^that  it  may  be 
otherwise.  But  I  am  sure  if  I  do  my  own  best,  then  if  it  be 
best  to  foUow  a  guide,  and  if  it  be  also  necessary,  I  shall  be 
sure,  by  Gkid^s  graoe,  and  my  own  endeavour,  to  get  tp  it :  but 
if  I,  without  the  partieular  engagement  of  my  own  understand-^ 
ing,  follow  a  guide,  possibly  I  may  be  guilty  of  extreme  n£g-f 
Hgenee ;  or  I  may  extinguish  God's  Spirit ;  or  do  viplesipe 
to  my  own  reascai.  And  whether  intrusting  myself  wholly 
with  another  b^  not  a  laying  up  my  talent  in  a  napkin,  I  sfff\ 
not  so  well  assured.  I  am  certain  the  other  is  not.  And 
since  another  ra^n*8  answering  far  me  will  not  hinder  but 
that  I  also  shall  answer  fior  myself,  as  it  concerns  him  to 
see  he  does  npt  wiUiilly  misguide  me,  so  it  concerns  me  to 
see  that  he  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it ;  if  I  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  required  at  my  hands ;  whether  it  be  his  fault,  or  his  iue- 
vincible  error,  I  shall  be  charged  with  neither. 

4.  This  is  no  other  than  what  is  enjoined  as  a  duty.  For 
since  Grod  will  be  justified  with  a  free  obedience,  and  theire 
is  an  obedience  of  understanding  as  weU  as  of  will  and  affec- 
ti<m,  it  is  of  great  concernment,  as  to  be  willing  to  believe 
whatever  God  says,  so  also  to  inquire  diligently  whether  the 
wiU  of  God  be  so  as  is  pret^ided.  Even  our  acts  of  under^ 
standing  are  acts  of  (^oiee:  and  therefore  it  is  ccxnmanded 
as  a  duty,  to  <  search  the  Scriptures  ^  to  Hry  thp  spirits  whe« 
ther  they  be  of  God  or  no ;'  '*  of  ourselves  to  be  able  to  judge 
what  is  right  f  <  to  try  all  things,  and  to  retain  that  which  is 
best'.^     "  For  he  that  resolves  not  to  consider,  resolves  not 

'Matt.  xv>  10.  John,  v.  S9.  1  John,  iv.  1.  Eph.  v.  17.  Luke^xxiv. 25.  Rom. 
1.28.  iii.  II.  Apoc.  ii.  2.  Acts,  xvii.  11. 
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to  be  careful  whether  he  have  truth  or  no ;  and  therefore  hath 
an  affection  indifferent  to  truth  or  falsehood,  which  is  all  one 
as  if  he  did  choose  amiss:  and  since  when  things  are  truly 
propounded,  and  made  reasonable  and  intelligible,  we  cannot 
but  assent,  and  then  it  is  no  thanks  to  us ;  we  have  no  way 
to  give  our  wills  to  God  in  matters  of  beUef,  but  by  our  in- 
dustry in  searching  it,  and  examining  the  grounds,  upon  which 
the  propounders  build  their  dictates.  And  the  not  doing  it 
is  oftentimes  a  cause  that  God  gives  a  man  over  sU  vovv  a^o- 
x</xov,  ^  into  a  reprobate  and  undiscemipg  mind,  and  under- 
standing.'* 

5.  And  this  very  thing,  though  men  will  not  understand 
it,  is  the  perpetual  practice  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  can 
give  a  reasonable  account  of  their  faith.  The  very  catholic 
church  itself  is  <  rationabilis  et  ubique  diffusa,^  saith  Optatus ; 
^  reasonable,  as  well  as  diffused  everywhere*.'  For,  take  the 
proselytes  of  the  church  of  Borne,  even  in  their  greatest  sub- 
mission of  understanding,  they  seem  to  theniaelves  to  follow 
their  reason  most  of  all.  For  if  you  tell  them,  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  their  rules  to  follow,  they  will  believe  you  when 
they  know  a  reason  for  it ;  and  if  they  take  you  upon  your 
word,  they  have  a  reason  for  that  too:  either. they  believe 
you  a  learned  man,  or  a  good  man,  or  that  you  can  have  no 
ends  upon  them,  or  something  that  is  of  an  equal  height  to. 
fit  their  understandings.  If  you  tell  them  they  must  believe 
the  church,  you  must  tell  them  why  they  are  bound  to  it ; 
and  if  you  quote  Scripture  to  prove  it,  you  must  give  them 
leave  to  judge,  whether  the  words  alleged  speak  your  sense 
or  no,  and  therefore,  to  dissent,  if  they  say  no  such  -tiling. 
And  although  all  men  are  not  wise,  and  proceed  discreetly, 
yet  all  make  their  choice  some  way  or  other.  He  that  choofies 
to  please  his  fancy,  takes  his  choice  as  much  as  he  that 
chooses  prudently.  ,  And  no  man  speaks  more  unreasonably 
than  he  that  denies  to  men  the  use  of  their  reason  in  choice 
of  their  reli^on.  For  that  I  may,  by  the  way,  remove  the 
common  prejudice,  reason  and  authority  are  not  things  in- 
competent or  repugnant,  especially  when  the  authority  is  in- 
fallible and  supreme :  for  there  is  no  greater  reason  in  the 
world  than  to  believe  such  an  authority.  But  then  we  must 
consider  whether  every  authority  that  pretends  to  be  such,  is 

•  Lib.  s. 
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so  indeed.     And  therefore  *.Deus  dixit,  ergo  hoc  verum  est,** 
is  the ,  greatest  demonstration  in  the  world  for  things  of  this 
nature.     But  it  is  not  so  in  human  dictates,  and  yet  reason 
and  human  authority  are  not  enemies.     For  it  is  a. good  ar* 
gument  for  us  to  follow  such  an  opinion,  because  it  is  made 
sacred  by  the  authority  of  councils  and  ecclesiastical  tradi-. 
tioQ^  and  sometimes  it  is  the  best  rieason  we  have  in  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  it  ia  to  be  strictly  followed:  but  there  may 
also  be,  at  other  times,  a  reason  greater  than  it.  that  speaks 
against  it,  and  then  the.  authority  must  not  carry  it.     But 
then  the  difference  is  not  between  reason  and  authority^  but 
between  this  reason  and  that  which  is.  greater :  for  authority 
is  a  very,  good  reason,  and  is.  to  prevail,  unless  a  stronger 
comes  and  disarms  it,  but  then  it  must  give  place.     So  that 
in  this  question,  by  reason  \  do  not  mean  a  distinct  topic,  but 
a  transcendent  that  runs  through  all  topics :  for  reason,  like 
logic,  is  instrument  of  all  things  else ;  and  when  revelation, 
and  philosophy,  and  public  experience,  and  all  other  grounds 
of  probability  or  demonstration,  have  supplied  us  with  mat-« 
ter,  then  reason  does  but  make  use  of  them:  that  is,  in  plaia 
terms,  there  being  so  many  ways  of  arguing,  so  m^ny  sects, 
such  differing  interests,  such  variety  of  authority,  so  rncmy 
pretences,  and  so  many  false  beliefs,  it  concerns  every  wise 
man  to  consider  which  is  the  best  argument,  which  pr(^si«« 
tion  relies  upon  the  truest  grounds.     And  if  this  were  not 
his  only  way,  why  do  men  dispute  and  xirge  arguments i  why 
do  they  dte.  councils  and  fathers  ?  why  do  they  all^e  Scripi. 
ture  and  tradition,  and  this  on  all  sides,  and  to  contrary  pur- 
poses ?     If  we  must  judge,  then  we  must  use  our  reason ;  if 
we  must  not  judge,  why  do  they  produce  evidence  ?  Let  them 
leave  disputing,  and  decree  propositions  magisterially;    but 
then  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  believe  them  or  no :  or 
if  they  say,  we  must  believe  them,  they  must  prove  it,  and 
tell  us  why.     And  all  these  disputes  concerning   tradition, 
councils,   fathers,  &c.,  are  not  arguments  against  or  besides 
reason,  but  contestations  and  pretences  to  the  best  arguments, 
and  the  most  certain  satisfaction  of  our  reason.     But  then 
all  these  coming  into  question  submit  themselves  to  reason, 
that  is,  to  be  judged  by  human  understanding,  upon  the  best 
grounds  and  information  it  can  receive.     So  that  Scripture, 
tradition,  councils,  and  fathers,  are  the  evidence  in  a  question, 
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but  feftsoh  is  the  jiidge:  tliAt  is,  we  being  the  pei^tts  that 
dUre  to  be  J)ersuaded,  We  must  see  that  we  be  persuaded  rea- 
sonably :  and  jt  is  unredsonable  td  assent  to  a  lesi^er  evidence, 
when  a  giieater  and  clearer  is  propounded.  But  of  that  every 
inah  for  himself  is  td  take  cognizance,  if  he  be  able  to  judge  t 
if  he  be  nbl,  be  is  not  bound  under  thd  tie  of  necessity  to 
knoW  any  thing  of  it :  that  what  is  necessary  shall  be]  tfet^ 
taittly  conveyed  to  him,  God,  that  best  can,  will  certainly 
take  care  for  that  {  for  if  he  does  not,  it  becomes  to  be  not 
netessary;  or  if  it  should  still  reihain  necessary^  and  he 
damned  for  not  knowitag  it,  atid  yet  to  know  it  b^  not  in  hid 
itow^,  then  who  cati  help  it?  there  tan  be  ho  fkrther  eard 
in  ihU  busihe^s.  tit  other  things,  there  bfeing  no  absolute 
hhd  prime  necessity,  we  are  left  to  our  liberty  tb  jadg6  that 
way  that  makes  best  demotistratidn  of  our  piety  atld  of  bur 
lovfe  to  God  and  truth,  nOt  that  Way  that  is  alwavs  th$ 
be^t  argument  bf  an  excellent  imderstanding  J  for  this  may 
b6  A  U^Mg^  but  th^  other  only  is  a  duty. 

6*  Atid  now  that  we  are  pitt5hed  upon  that  way,  which  fe 
most  natural  and  reasonabfe  itt  determination  of  ourselves, 
rath^  thaft  ttf  questiohs,  #hich  are  often  indetermittabk, 
Mwce  righl  ffeasOfij  procefeding  upoh  the  best  grounds  it  caU, 
ti^^,  of  divine  revelation  and  human  authc^ty  and  probability) 
i%  our  guide^  *  stando  in  humanis  i*  and  supposing  thd  assist- 
toce  of  God's  Spirit^ — which  he  never  denies  them  that  fail 
not  ol  their  duty  in  all  such  things,  in  which  he  requires 
«nith  and  t^tainty-^t  remains  that  we  consider  how  it  c*ome$ 
4:0  pasS)  that  men  are  so  much  deceived  in  the  use  df  their 
ft^aBon  and  choice  of  their  religion,  and  that^  in  this  account^ 
we  distihgui^  those  a^dents  which  make  errdT  inndceht, 
ftom  those  wMl^  make  it  become  a  heresy. 


SECTION   X  • 


i)f  some  Causes  of  Error  in  the  Exercise  of  Reason^  which 

are  inculpate  in  themselves. 

1.  Then  I  consider  that  there  are  a  great  many  inculpable 
causes  of  eii*or,  which  are  arguments  of  human  imperfections. 
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not  ixmvictioiiii  of  a  sin.  And  drst,  The  variety  bf  human 
understandings  is  so  great,  that  what  is  plain  and  apparent 
to  bne,  is  difficult  and  obscure  to  another;  one  will  observe 
H  consequent  from  a  common  principle,  and  another  fh>ifi 
th^^  vn\l  ddfielude  the  quitil  contrary!  When  St.  Peter 
saw  the  visiotl  of  thi»  sheet  let  down  With  all  sorts  of  beasta 
in  it,  and  a  voii66  saying,  •  Surge,  Petre^  vaAetA  et  manduea^* 
if  he  had  not,  by  a  pattldukr  assistantie,  been  directed  t6 
the  laQCiatling  ci  the  Holy  Obost,  possibly  he  might  hare  had 
ofh^r  apprehensions  df  the  meaning  of  that  vision ;  for  td 
myself  it  iseems  Hatuftdly  to  speal(  nothing  but  the  abolition 
df  th€  Mdislai^  l^ghtft,  dtid  the  testituiion  df  us  to  that  part 
(^  Christian  liberty,  Which  consists  in  the  pi^mnis^uous  eating 
of  tQ4A%§ :  iLM  yet  besides  this,  thei'e  want  not  soine  under- 
standbgs  in  Ihd  W(»IA^  to  whom  iheiie  words  seem  to  give 
St«  Peter  A  jiowei'  to  kill  hef^ical  prinees<  Mediinks  it  is  A 
dtrange  linderdtdndlng  that  makes  such  extractions ;  but  B6<. 
aius  and  Barbnius  did  so.  iBut  men  may  understand  what 
they  |J6ase^  especially  when  they  are  to  (expound  oracle.  It 
Wm  An  f^gutaent  of  some  wit,  but  of  singularity  ef  uiider^ 
standing,  that  happened  in  the  gfeat  contestation  between 
the  missals  of  St.  Ambrose  &nd  St.  Gi'egoty.  I'hfe  lot  was 
thitoWn,  and  God  rtiade  to  be  judge ;  so  that  he  wae  teni|)ted 
to  a  raitftcle,  to  answer  a  question  which  themselves  might 
have  ended  without  much  trouble.  The  two  mis^s  werd 
laid  upon  the  altaf,  and  the  chUi'ch^ddOr  shut  and  sealed.  By 
the  morrdw*matins  they  fbUiid  St.  Gregory's  missal  torn  to 
pieces  (saith  the  story),  and  thfowft  about  the  church ;  but 
St.  Ambi*ose's  Opened  and  laid  upon  the  altar  in  a  posture 
of  bdng  read.  If  I  had  been  to  jtidge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
miracle,  I  should  have  made  no  sci*uple  to  have  said,  it  had 
been  the  will  of  God  that  the  missal  of  St.  Ambrose,  which 
bad  bten  anciently  used,  and  publkly  tried  and  approved  of, 
should  still  be  read  in  the  church ;  and  that  of  Gregory  let 
alone,  it  being  torn  by  an  angelical  hand  as  aft  dfgument  of 
its  imperfection,  or  of  the  inconvenience  of  innovation.  But 
yet  they  judged  it  otherwise;  for  by  the  tearing  and  scatter- 
ing about,  they  thought  it  was  meant  it  should  be  used  over 
all  the  world,  and  that  of  St.  Ambrose  read  only  in  the  church 
of  Milan.  I  am  more  satisfied  that  the  former  was  the  true 
meanings  than  I  am  of  the  truth  of  the  story :  but  we  must 
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suppose  that.  And  now  there  might  have  been  eternal  djs- 
putings  about  the  meaning  of  the  miracle,  and  nothing  left 
to  determine,  when  two  fancies  are  the  litigants,  and  the  con^ 
testations  about  probabilities  *  hinc  inde.'  And  I  doubt  not 
this  was  one  cause  of  so  great  variety  of  opinions  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  when  they  proved  their  several  opinions,— 
-which  were  mysterious  questions  of  Christian  theology, — ^by 
testimonies  out  of  the  obscurer  prophets,  put  of  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles;  as  who  please  to  observe  their,  arguments  of 
discourse,  and  actions  of  council,  shall  perceive  they  very 
much  used  to  do.  Now  although  men's  understandings  be 
not  equal,  and  that  it  is  fit  the  best  understandings  should 
prevail;  yet  that  will  not  satisfy  the  weaker  understandings, 
because  all  men  will  not  think  that  another  understanding  js 
better  than  his  own,  at  least  not  in  such  a  particular,  in  whkh 
with  fancy  he  hath  pleased  hinjself.  But  commonly  they 
that  are  least  able,  are  most  bold,  and  the  more  ignorant  is 
the  more  confident :  therefore  it  is  but  reason,  if  he  would 
have  another  bear  with  him,  he  also  should  bear  with  an- 
other; and  if  he  will  not  be  prescribed  to,  neither  let  him 
prescribe  to  others.  And  there  is  the  more  reason  in  this, 
because  such  modesty  is  commonly  to  be  desired  of  the  more 
imperfect:  for  wise  men  know  the  ground  of  their  persua- 
sion, and  have  their  confidence  proportionable  to  their  evi- 
den/ce ;  others  have  not,  but  overact  thdr  trifles.  And  there- 
fore I  said,  it  is  but  a  reasonable  demand,  that  they  that 
have  the  .least  reason,  should  not  be  most  imperious :  and  for 
others,  it  being  reasonable  enough,  for  all  their  great  advan- 
tages upon  other  men,  they  will  be  soon  persuaded  to  it.  For 
although  wise  men  might  be  bolder  in  respect  of  the  persons 
of  others  less  discerning;  yet  they  know  there  are  but  few 
things  so  certain  as  to  create  much  boldness  and  confidence 
of  assertion.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  not  the  men  I  take 
them  for. 

9,.  Secondly :  when  an  action  or  opinion  is  commenced 
with  zeal  and  piety  against  a  known  vice  or  a  vicious  per- 
son, commonly  all  the  mistakes  of  its  proceeding  are  made 
sacred  by  the  holiness  of  the  principle, — and  so  abuses  the 
persuasions  of  good  people,  that  they  make  it  as  a  charac- 
teristic note  to  distinguish  good  persons  from  bad :  and  then 
whatever  error  is  consecrated  by  this   means,  is   therefore 
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made  the  more  lasting,  because  it  is  accounted  holy;    and 
the  persons  are  not  easily  accounted  heretics,  because  they 
erred  u{)on  a  pious  principle.     There  is  a  memorable  instance 
in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  Christendom,  viz.  concern- 
ing images.     For  when  Philippicus  had  espied  the  images 
of  the  six  first  S3a]bds  upon  the  front  of  a  church,  he  caused 
them  to  be  pulled  down :  now  he  did  it  in  hatred  of  the  sixth 
synod ;  for  he,  being  a  Monothelite,  stood  condemned  by  that 
synod.  ,  The  catholics  that  were  zealous  for  the  sixth  synod, 
caused  the  images  and  representments  to  be  put  up  again: 
and  tben  sprung  the  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
images  in  churches.     Philippicus  and  his  party  strived,  by 
suppressing  images,  to  do  disparagement  to  the  sixth  synod : 
the  catholics,  to   preserve   the  honour   of  the  sixth  synod, 
would  uphold  images  ^     And  then  the  question  came  to  be 
changed,   and  they  who  were  easy  enough  to  be  persuaded 
to  pull  down  images,  were  overawed  by  a  prejudice  against 
the  Monothelites ;   and  the  MonotheUtes  strived  to  maintain 
the  advantages  they  had  got,  by  a  just  and  pious  pretence 
against  images.     The  Monothelites  would  have  secured  their 
error  by  thef  advantage   and   consociation  of  a   truth ;    and 
the   other  would   rather  defend    a   dubious   and   disputable 
error,  than  lose  and  let  go  a  certain  truth.     And  thus  the 
case  stood,  and  the  successors  of  both  parts  were  led  invin- 
cibly.    For  when  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  disbanded 
(wldch  it  did  in  a  while  after),  yet  the  opinion  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  the  question  of  images,  grew  stronger.     Yet  since 
the  Iconoclasts  at  the  first  were  heretics,  not  for  breaking 
images,  but  for  denying  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  his  divine 
and  his  human ;  that  they  were  called  Iconoclasts  was  to  dis- 
tinguish  their  opinion  in  the  question  concerning  the  images  ; 
but  that  then  Iconoclasts  so  easily  had  the  reputation  of  here-^ 
tics,  was  because  of  the  other  opinion,  which  was  conjunct  in 
their  perscMis:   which  opinion  men  afterward  did  not  easily 
distinguish  in  them,  but  took  them  for  heretics  in  gross,  and 
whatsoever  they  held,  to  be  heretical.     And  thus  upon  this 
prejudice  grew  great  advantages  to  the  veneration  of  images  ; 
and  the  persons  at  first  were  much  to  be  excused,  because 
they  were  misguided  by  that  which  m^t  have  abused  th^ 
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best  men.  And  if  Epiphanius,  who  wi^  as  ieaiouu  agnin^t 
images  in  chiu*die8  as  Fhilippious  or  Leo  Isauru9i  had  hi|t 
began  a  public  eontestadon,  and  engaged  eoipefprs  to  bavQ 
mada  decrees  against  them,  Christendom  would  have  had  oth^ 
appFehensions  of  it  than  they  hady  when  th$  MonQthelit^s 
began  it.  Fop  few  men  will  endure  a  truth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  person  be  suapeeted,  so  ^re  his  ways 
too.  And  it  is  a  great  subtilty  of  the  devil,  so  tQ  ^mp^r 
truth  and  felsehood  in  the  same  pa*aon,  that  truth  W^y  Jose 
much  of  its  reputation  by  its  mixture  with  arror,  ftnd  the  error 
may  become  more  plausible  by  rea&w  of  its  conjunction  with 
truth.  And  this  we  see  by  too  much  experience  ^  for  wq 
see  many  truths  are  blasted  in  their  reputation,  beqause  per-* 
9oiQBy  whom  we  think  we  hate  upon  just  ground^  pf  religion} 
have  taught  them.  And  it  was  plain  enough  in  the  cais^  of 
Maldonaf",  that  said  of  an  explication  (4  a  plac^  of  Spripture 
that  it  was  most  agreeable  to  antiquity  ;  but  be^us^  Ci^lvin 
had  so  expounded  it,  he  therefore  chose  £^  x^W  op^,  Th|s 
was  malice.  But  when  a  prejudice  works  tacitly,  vindi#Qern-r 
ibly,  and  irresistibly  of  the  person  wrought  upop,  the 
man  is  to  be  pitied,  not  condemned,  though  possibly  his  ppi-r 
nion  deserves  it  highly.  And  therefore  it  hath  been  us^al  tQ 
discredit  doctrines  by  the  personal  defaiUances  of  th^m  that 
preach  them,  or  with  the  disreputation  of  that  sect  that 
mdntains  them  in  conjunction  with  other  perverse  doctrines* 
Faustus,  the  Manidiee,  in  St,  Austin',  glories  much  that  in 
their  religion  God  was  worshipped  purely  and  without  imaa* 
ges,  St.  Austin  liked  it  well,  for  so  it  was  in  his  too :  but 
from  hence  Sanders  concludes,  that  to  pull  down  iniages 
in  churches  was  the  heresy  of  the  Manidiees  y.  The  Jews  eiUr 
dure  no  images ;  therefore  Bellarmine  makes  it  to  be  a  piece 
of  Judaism  to  oppose  them  z.  He  might  as  well  have  concluded 
against  saying  our  prayers  and  church-music,  that  it  is  Ju^ 
daical,  because  the  Jews  used  it.  And  he  would  be  loth 
to  be  served  sp  himself:  for  he  that  had  a  mind  to  use  such 
arguments,  might,  with  much  better  probability,  conclude 
against  their  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  because  whei^ 
the  miraculous  healing  was  ceased,  then  they  were  not  catho* 
lies,  but  hereticsj  that  did  transfer  it  to  the  use  of  dying  per- 
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HffUBj  fi$ys  Ifeiifl^us  * ;  for  80  did  the  ValeBtininQa,  And  inr- 
deed  this  argument  is  something  better  than  I  thought  foar 
«l  first,  becAiioe  it  was,  in  Irenaeus's  time,  reckoned  amongst 
the  heresies.  But  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that  are  eveji  with 
them,  and  hate  some  good  things  which  the  church  of  Rome 
teaches,  because  she  who  teaches  so  many  errors,  hath  been 
the  publisher,  and  is  the  practiser,  of  diose  diings.  I  confess 
the  thing  is  always  unreasonable,  but  sometimes  it  is  Invln. 
eible  and  innocent )  and  then  inay  serve  to  abate  the  ftiry 
Gf  all  Biidi  decretory  sentences,  as  condemn  all  the  world  but 
thdr  own  disciples. 

8.  Thirdly  2  there  are  some  opinions  that  liav^  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  a  Messing  and  e  prosperous  profession ;  and  the 
gopd  success  of  their  defenders  hath  amused  many  good  peeu 
pie,  |)ecauae  they  thought  they  heard  6od^  voice  where  they 
saw  God's  hand,  and  therefore  have  rushed  upon  such  opi- 
nions with  great  piety  and  as  great  mistaking.  For  where 
they  once  have  entertained  a  fear  of  God,  and  apprehension 
irf  his  so  sensible  declaration,  audi  a  fear  produqes  scruple, 
ao4  a  scrupulous  conscience  is  always  to  be  ptied,  because, 
though  it  is  seldom  wise,  it  is  always  pious.  And  this  very 
thing  hath  prevailed  so  fe,r  upon  the  understandings  even  1^ 
wise  meni  that  Bellarmine  makes  it  a  pote  of  the  true  church. 
Which  opinion  when  it  prevails  ici  a  ready  way  to  make,  that 
instead  ef  martyrs,  all  men  should  proye  heretics  or  apostates 
In  pcaraecution :  &r  since  men  in  misery  are  very  suspicious, 
out  of  strong  d^ires  to  find  out  the  cause,  that  by  removing 
it  they  may  be  relieved,  they  apprehend  that  to  be  it  that 
is  ilrst  presef^ted  to  their  fears ;  and  then  if  ever  truth  be 
evicted,  she  shall  also  b^  destroyed.  I  will  say  nothing  in 
defiance  of  his  fancy,  although  all  the  experience  in  the  world 
says  it  is  iklse,  and  that  of  ^11  men  Christians  should  least 
believe  it  to  be  true,  to  wh<Hn  a  perpetual  cross  is  their  cer* 
tain  expectation  (and  the  argument  is  like  the  moon,  for 
which  no  garment  qan  be  fit,  it  alters  according  to  the  success 
ef  hunum  afiairs,  and  in  one  age  will  serve  a  papist,  and  in 
imother  a  protestant)  <  yet  when  such  an  opinion  does  prevail 
upon  timorous  persons,  the  malignity  of  their  error  (if  ajiy  be 
consequent  to  this  fancy,  and  taken  up  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  prosperous  heresy)  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  aad 
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imkedly,  but  abatement  is  to  be  made  in  a  just  proportion  to 
that  fear,  and  to  that  apprehension. 

.  4.  Fourthly  :    education  is  so  great  and  invincible  a  pre- 
judice, that  he  who  masters  the  inconvenience  of  it,  is  more 
to  be  commended  than  he  can  justly  be  blamed  that  com- 
plies with  it.     For  men  do  not  always  call  them  principles 
which  are  the  prime  fountains  of  reason,  from  whence  such 
consequents  naturally  flow  as  are  to  guide  the  actions  and 
discourses  of  men;   but  they  are  principles  which  they  are 
first  taught,  which  they  sucked  in  the  next  to  their  milk,  and  by 
a  proportion  to  those  first  principles  they  usually  take  their 
estimate  of  propositions.    For  whatsoever  is  taught  to  them  at 
first  they  believe  infinitely,  for  they  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  had  no  other  masters  whose  theorems  might 
abate  the  strength  of  their  first  persuasions;  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  those  cases  to  get  possession ;  and  before  their 
first  principles  can  be  dislodged,  they  are  made  habitual  and 
complexional,  it  is  in  their  nature  then  to  believe  them ;  and 
this  is  helped  forward  very  much  by  the  advantage  of  love 
and  veneration,  which  we  have  to  the  first  parents  of  our  per- 
suasions.    And  we  see  it  in   the  orders  of  regulars  in  the 
church  of  Rome.     That  opinion  which  was  the  opinion  of 
their  patron  or  founder,  or  of  some  eminent  personage  of  the 
institute,  is  enough  to  engage  all  the  order  to  be  of  that  opi- 
nion :  and  it  is  strange  that  all  the  Dominicans  should  be  of 
one  opinion  in  the  matter  of  predetermination  and  immaculate 
conception,  and  all  the  Franciscans  of  the  quite  contrary,  as 
if  their  understandings  were  formed  in  a  difierent  mould,  and 
furnished  with  various  principles  by  thdr  very  rule.     Now 
this  prejudice  works  by  many  priqciples;   but  how  strongly 
they  do  possess  the  understanding,  is  visible  in  that  great  in- 
stance of  the  affecticm  and  perfect   persuasion  the  weaker 
sort  of  people  have  to  that,  which  they  call  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.     You  may  as  well  charm  a  fever  asleep 
with   the  noise  of  bells,   as  make  any  pretence  of  reason 
against  that  religion,  which  old  men  have  entailed  upon  their 
heirs  male  so  many  generations  till  they  can  prescribe  K    And 
the  apostles  found  this  to  be  most  true  in  the  extremest  diffi- 
culty they  met  with  to  contest  against  the  rites  of  Moses, 

Optima  rati  ea  quae  magno  assensu  recepta  sunt^  quorumque  exempla 
multa  sunt  3  nee  ad  rationem^  sed  ad  simiUtudinem^  vivimus.  SeQ* 
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and  the  long  superstition  of  the  Gentiles,  whidi  they  there- 
fore  thought  fit  to  be  retained,  because  they  had  done  so  for- 
merly ;  ^^  Pergentes  non  quo  eundum  est,  sed  qud  itur  ^  :^  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life  which  God  gave  them,  they  had 
in  conjunction  with  their  religion,  and  therefore  they  beliea^ed 
it  was  for  their  religion ;  and  this  persuasion  was  bound  fiist 
in  them  with  ribs  of  iron:  the  apostles  were  forced  to  un- 
loose the  whole  conjuncture  of  parts  and  principles  in  their 
understandings,  before  they  could  make  them  malleabie  and 
receptive  of  any  impresses.  But  the  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  all  wise  men  can  justify  this  truth.  All  that  I 
shall  say  to  the  present  purpose  is  this,  that  consideration  is 
to  be  had  to  the  weakness  of  persons,  when  they  are  prevailed 
upon  by  so  innocent  a  prejudice :  and  when  there  cannot  be 
arguments  strong  enough  to  overmaster  an  habitual  persua* 
sion  bred  with  a  man,  nourished  up  with  hiin,  that  always  ate 
at  his  table,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  called 
heretic;  for  if  he  keeps  the  foundation  of  faith,  other  articles 
are  not  so  clearly  demonstrated  on  either  side,  but  that  a 
man  may  innocently  be  abused  to  the  contrary.  And  there* 
fore  in  diis  case  to  handle  him  charitably,  is  but  to  do  him 
justice.  And  when  an  opinion  <in  minoribus  articulus*  is 
entertained  upon  the  title  and  stock  of  education,  it  may  be 
the  better  permitted  to  him,  since,  upon*  no  better  stock  nor 
stronger  arguments,  most  men  entertain  their  whole  religion, 
even  Christianity  itself. 

5.  Fifthly  ;  there  are  some  persons  of  a  different  persua- 
sion,  who  therefore  are  the  rather  to  be  tolerated;  because 
the  indirect  practices  and  impostures  of  their  adversaries 
have  confirmed  them,  that  those  opinions  which  they  dis- 
avow, are  not  from  God,  as  being  upheld  by  means  not  of 
God^s  appointment.  For  it  is  no  imreasonable  discourse  to 
say,  that  God  will  not  be  served  with  a  lie ;  for  he  does  not 
need  one,  and  he  hath  means  enough  to  support  all  those 
truths  which  he  hath  commanded,  and  hath  'supplied  eyery 
honest  cause  with  enough  for  its  maintenance,  and  to  con- 
test against  its  adversaries.  And  (but  that  they  which  use 
indirect  arts,  will  not  be  willing  to  lose  any  of  their  unjust 
advantages,  nor  yet  be  charitable  to  those  persons,  whom 
^ther  to  gain  or  to  undo  they  leave  notliing  unattempt^) 

c  Vid.  Min,  Fel.  Gctav. 
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th^  Qhuroh  of  Bx)me  hatb  much  renBon  not  to  lie  so  deore<- 
tory .  in  her  senteaees  against  pa^aons  of  a  Aitknng  peiiua« 
$im :  for  if  their  eause  were  entirely  the  eause  of  God,  they 
have  given  wise  people  reason  to  suspeet  it,  h^oause  eome  of 
them  have  gone  to  the  devil  to  defend  it.  And  if  it  be  re- 
membered .what  tragedies  were  stirred  up  against  Luther,  for 
saying  the  devil  had  taught  him  an  argument  against  the 
mass;  it  will  be  of  as  great  advantage  against  than,  that 
they  ga  to  the  devil  for  many  arguments  to  support  not  only 
the  mass,  but  the  other  distinguishing  artioles  of  their  chureh. 
I  instance  in  the  notorious  forging  of  miracles,  and  framing 
of  false  and  ridiculous  legends.  For  the  farmer  I  need  no 
other  instances  than  what  happened  in  the  great  eontesta* 
tion  about  the  immaculate  cfHioepticm,  when  there  were  mi* 
raoles  brought  on  both  sides  to  prove  the  contradictory 
parts :  and  though  it  be  more  than  probable  that  both  sides 
played  the  jugglers,  yet  the  Dominicans  had  the  ill-luck  to 
be  discovered,  and  the  actors  burnt  at  Berne.  But  this  dis- 
covery happened  by  Providence ;  for  the  Dominican  opinion 
hath  more  degrees  of  probability  than  the  Frandsean,  is 
clearly  more  consonant  both  to  Scripture  and  fdl  antiquity ; 
and  this  part  of  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  patrons 
themselves,  as  Salmeron,  Posa^  and  Wadding!  yet  because 
they  played  the  knaves  in  a  just  question,  and  used  false  arts 
to  maintain  a  true  proposition,  Ood  Almighty,  to  shew  that 
he  will  not  be  served  by  a  lie,  was  pleased  rather  to  discover 
die  in^posture  in  the  right  opinion  than  in  the  false,  since 
nothing  is  more  dishonourable  to  God  than  to  ofifer  a  sin 
in  sacrifice  to  him,  and  nothing  more  incongruous  in  the  nar« 
ture  of  the  thing,  than  that  truth  and  falsehood  should  sup- 
port each  other,  or  that  true  doctrine  should  live  at  the 
charges  of  a  Ue.  And  he  that  considers  the  arguments  for 
each  opinion^  will  easily  conclude,  that  if  God  would  not 
have  truth  confirmed  by  a  lie,  much  less  would  he  himself 
attest  a  lie  with  a  true  miracle.  And  by  this  ground  it  will 
easily  follow,  that  the  Franciscan  party,  although  they  had 
better  luck  than  the  Dominicans, .  yet  had  not  more  honesty, 
because  their  cause  was  worse,  and  therefore  their  argu- 
ments no  whit  the  better.  And,  although  the  argument  drawn 
from,  miracles  is  good  to  attest  a  holy  doctrine,  which  by 
its  own  worth  will  support  its^  ^\ev  wajr  is  a  little  made  by 
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minuslet;  yet  of  itself  and  by  its  own  reputation  it  will  not 
support  any  fabric  i  for  instead  of  proving  a  doctrine  to  be 
true,  it  makes  that  the  miracles  themselves  are  suspected  to 
be  illusions^  if  they  be  pretended  in  bdialf  of  a  doctrine, 
which  we  think  we  have  reason  to  aooount  false.  And  there* 
fore  the  Jews  did  not  believe  Christ^s  doctrine  for  his  mira- 
cles, but  disbelieved  the  truth  (^  his  miracles,  because  they, 
did  not  like  his  doctrine.  And  if  the  holiness  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Otod  by  inspirations  and  infuaons,  and  by 
that  which  St.  Peter  calls  ^^  a  surer  word  of  prophecy,'^  had 
not  attested  the  divinity  both  of  his  person  and  his  office,  we 
should  have  wanted  many  degrees  of  confidenoe,  which  now 
we  have  upon  the  truth  of  Christian  religion.  But  now  sinee 
V^  are  foretold  by  this  ^^  surer  wopd  pf  prophecy,"  that  is, 
the  pi!<edictiQn  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  antichri3t  should  oome  in 
all  wonders  and  signs  and  lying  miracle^  and  that  the  church 
saw  much  of  that  already  vended  in  Simon  Magus?  ApoUor 
Qips  Tyaneus,  and  Manetho,  and  divers'^  heretics,  it  is  now 
eoma  to  that  pass,  that  the  argument,  in  its  best  advantage, 
proves  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  doctrine  which  it  pre-i 
tends  to  prove,  is  to  be  suspected ;  because  it  was  foretold, 
that  false  doctrine  should.be  obtruded  under  such  pretences^. 
But  then  wh^i  not  only  true  miracles  are  an  insufficient 
argument  to  prove  a  truth  since  the .  establishment  of  Chri». 
tianity,  but  that  the  miracles  themselves  are  false  and  spu« 
rious,  it  makes  that  doctrine,  in  whose  defence  they  i^ome, 
justly  tp  be  suspected;  because  they  are  a  demonstration, 
that  the  interested  persons  use  all  means,  leave  nothing  un» 
attempted,  to. prove  their  propositions;  but  Mjice  they  so  fai} 
as  to  bring  nothing  from  Cod,  but  something  from  the  devil, 
for  its  justification,  it  is  a  great  sign  that  the^  doctrine  is 
false,  beeause  we  know  the  devil,  unless  it  be  against  his 
will,  does  nothing  to  prove  a  true  proposition  that  makes 
against  him*  And  now  then  those  p^sons  who  will  endure 
no  man  of  another  opinion,  might  do  well  to  rem@nober  how 
by  their  exoreisms,  their  devils^  tricks  at  Lowdon,  and  the 
other  side  pretending  to  pure  mad  folks  and  persons  bcr 
witched,  and  the  many  discoveries  of  their  jyggUng,  they 
have  ^ven  so  much  reason  to  their  adversaries  to  suspect 

d  Vid.  Baran.  A.D.  68.   n.  99.  Philostrat.   1.4.  p.  485.  CompMid.  Ced, 
p.  9Q9.  Slapleton  prompt.  MomI*  part  «efttiya>  p.  69T,}    . 
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their  doctrine,  that  either  they  must  not  be  ready  to  con- 
demn their  persons  who  are  made  suspicious  by  their  indirect 
proee^ng  in  attestaticm  of  that  which  they  value  so  high  as 
to  call  their  religion ;  or  else  they  must  condemn  themselves 
for  making  the  scandal  active  and  effectual. 
.  6.  As  for  false  l^ends,  it  will  be  of  the  same  considera- 
tion,  because  they  are  false  testimonies  of  mirades  that  were 
never  done ;  which  differs  only  from  the  others  as  a  lie  in 
action ;  but  <^'  this  we  have  witness  enough  in  that  decr^  of 
Pope  Leo  X.,  session  the  eleventh  of  the  last  Lateran  coun- 
cil, where  he  excommunicates  all  the  forgers  and  inventors 
of  visions  and  false  miracles :  which  is  a  testimony  that  it 
was  then  a  practice  so  public  as  to  need  a  law  for  its  sup- 
pression.  And  if  any  man  shall  doubt  whether  it  were  so  or 
not,  let  him  see  the  *  centum  gravamina '  of  the  prince^  of 
Germany,  where  it  is  highly  complained  of.  But  the  extreme 
stupidity  and  sottishness  of  the  inventors  of  lying  stories  is 
so  great,  as  to  give  occasion  to  some  persons  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  all  church  story  ^ :  witness  the  legend  of  Lombardy : 
of  the  autl^or  of  which  the  bishop  of  the  Canaries  gives  this 
testimony;  '^  In  iUo  enim  libro  miraculorum  monstra  ssepius 
qu^m  vera  miracula  legas.  Hanc  homo  scripsit  ferrei  oris, 
plumbei  cordis,  animi  certe  parum  severi  et  prudentis/''  But  I 
need  not  descend  so  low,  for  St.  Gregory  and  Venerable  Bede 
themselves  reported  miracles,  for  the  authority  of  which  they 
only  had  the  report  of  the  common  people;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  St.  Jerome  had  so  much  in  his  stories  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  fauns  and  the  satyrs  which  ap- 
peared to  them,  and  desired  their  prayers.  But  I  shall  only 
by  way  of  eminency,  note  what  Sir  Thomas  More  says  in  his 
epistle  to  Ruthal,  the  king^s  secretary,  before  the  dialogue 
of  Lucian  ^  Philopseudes  ;^  that  therefore  he  undertod^  the 
translation  of  that  dialogue,  to  free  the  world  from  a  super- 
stition that  crept  in  under  the  face  and  title  of  religion.  For 
such  lies,  says  he,  are  transmitted  to  us  with  such  authority, 
that  a  certain  impostor  had  persuaded  St.  Austin,  that  the 
very  fable  whidi  Lucian  scoffs  and  ma(kes  sport  withal  in 
that  dialogue,  was  a  real  story,  and  acted  in  his  own  days^ 

9'UmZouvn,     laid.  Pelus.  Vide  Lib.  11.  lee.  Theol.  cap.  6.  Canus  lb. 
f  Viz.  De  duobus  ftpuriis,  altera  decedente^  altero  in  vitfim  rec|euiUe  post 
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The  epistle  is  worth  die  reading  to  this  purpose :  but  he  says 
this  abuse  grew  to  such  a  hei^t,  that  scarce  any  life  of  any 
saint  or  martyr  is  truly  related,  but  is  full  of  lies  and  lying 
wonders ;  and  some  persons  thought  they  served  God,  if  they 
did.  honour  to  God^s  saints  by  inventing  some  prodigious 
story  or  miracle  for  their  reputation.  So  that  now  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  most  pious  men  are.  apt  to  believe,  and  the 
greatest  historians  are  easy  enough  to  report,  such  stories, 
which  serving  to  a  good  end,  are  also  consigned  by  the  re- 
port of  persons  otherwise  pious  and  prudent  enough.  I  will 
not  instance  in  Vincentius's  speculum, — Turonensis,— Tho- 
mas Cantipratanus, — John  Herolt, — Vitae  Patrum, — nor  the 
revelations  of  St.  Bridget,  though  confirmed  by  two  Popes, 
Martin  V.  aqd  Boniface  IX.  Even  the  best  and  most  delibe- 
rate amongst  them,  Lippoman,  Surius,  Lipsuis,  Bzovius,  and 
Baronius,  are  so  full  of  fables,  that  they  cause  great  disreputa- 
tion to  the  other  monuments  and  records  of  antiquity,  and  yet 
do  no  advantage  to  the  cause  under  which  they  serve  and 
take  pay.  They  do  no  good,  and  much  hurt ;  but  yet  acci- 
dentally they  may  procure  this  advantage  to  charity,  since 
ihey  do  none  to  faith,  that  since  they  have  so  abused  the 
credit  of  story,  that  our  confidences  want  much  of  that  siip- 
port  we  should  receive  from  her  records  of  antiquity, — ^yet 
the. men  that  dissent  and  are  scandalized  by  such  proceedings, 
should  be  excused,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  afraid  of 
truth,  that  hath  put  on  garments  of  imposture:  and  since 
much  violence  is  done  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  their 
judging,  let  none  be  done  to  their  liberty  of  judging ;  since 
they  cannot  meet  a  right  guide,  let  them  have  a  charitable 
judge.  And  since  it  is  one  very  great  argument  against 
Simon  Magnus  and  against  Mahomet,  that  we  can  prove  their 
miracles  to  be  impostures ;  it  is  much  to  be  pitied  if  timo- 
rous  and  suspicious  persons  shall  invincibly  and  honestly  less 
apprehend  a  truth  which  they  see  conveyed  by  such  a  testi- 
mony, whiph  we  all  use  as  an  argument  to  reprove  the  Maho- 
metan superstition. 

7.  Sixthly:  here  also  come  in  all  the  weaknesses  and  tri- 
fling prejudices,    which   operate   not  by  their  own  strength, 

vi^nti  (|ies ;  quam  in  aliis  nominibus  ridetLucianus.  Vide  etiam  argumentum 
Gilberti  Coj^ati,  in  Annotat,  in  hunc  Dialog.  Vic.  Pateeot.  de  Sacra  sindone 
par.  1.  Epist.  ad  Lector* 
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but  by  advantage  taken  ffdm  the  weakness  of  some  Uiidei'- 
Standings.  Some  men,  by  a  proverb  of  a  common  saying, 
are  determined  to  the  belief  of  a  proposition,  for  which  they 
have  ho  argument  better  than  such  a  proverbial  sentence. 
And  when  divers  of  the  common  people  in  Jerusalem  werfe 
ready  to  yield  their  understandings  to  the  belief  of  the  Mes^ 
sias,  they  were  turned  clearly  from  their  apprehensions  by 
that  proverb,  '^  Look  and  see,  doe*  any  good  thing  eotn^ 
from  Galilee  ?^  and  this,  *^  When  Christ  comes,  no  man  knows 
from  whence  he  is  ;^  but  this  man  was  known  of  what  parentis, 
of  what  city.  And  thus  the  weakness  of  their  understand- 
ing M^as  abused,  and  that  made  the  argument  too  hard  foi* 
them.  And  the  whole  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Johtfs  Gospel 
is  a  perpetual  instance  of  the  eiHeaCy  of  such  trifling  prgu» 
dices,  and  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  popular  understand- 
ings. Some  Whole  ages  have  been  abused  by  a  definition, 
which  being  once  received,  as  most  commonly  they  are  upon 
i>light  grounds,  they  are  taken  for  certainties  in  any  science 
respectively,  and  for  principles;  and  upon  their  reputation 
taen  use  to  frame  conclusions,  which  must  be  false  or  uncer- 
tain according  as  the  definitions  are.  And  he  that  hath  ob- 
served any  thing  of  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  the  succes- 
sions of  groundless  doctrines  from  age  io  age,  and  how  sel*- 
dom  definitions  which  are  put  into  systems,  or  that  derive 
from  the  fathers,  or  are  approved  among  schoolmen,— ^^Ar^ 
examined  by  persons  of  the  same  interests,  will  bear  me 
witness  how  many  and  great  inconveniences  press  hard  upon 
the  permiasions  of  men,  who  are  abused,  and  yet  never  con- 
sider who  hurt  them.  Others,  and  they  very  inany,  are  led 
by  authority  or  examples  of  princes  and  great  personages : 
^•.NumquiB  credit  ex  principibus  *  ?**  Some  by  the  reputation 
of  one  learned  man  are  carried  into  any  persuasion  Whatsoever. 
And  in  the  middle  and  later  ages  of  the  church  this  Was  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  infinite  ignorance  of  the 
clerks  and  the  men  of  the  long  robe  gave  them  over  to  be 
led  by  those  few  guides,  which  were  marked  to  them  by  an 
eminency,  much  more  than  their  ordinary :  which  also  did 
the  more  amuse  them,  because  most  commonly  they  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  admire  what  they  understood  not.  Their 
learning  then  was  some  skill  in  the  Master  of  the  Sentences^ 

t  John,  vii. 
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in  Aquiilfts  or  Scotu%  whom  they  admired  next  to  the  tnost 
ifltdligent  of  atigels :  hence  came  opinions  tliat  made  sectii 
and  divisions  of  names,  Thomists,  Bcotists,  Albertists,  No- 
minals.  Reals,  and  I  know  not  what  monsters  of  names ;  and 
whote  fkmilies  of  the  satoe  opinion,  the  whole  institute  of  an 
ordeif  being  engaged  to  believe  according  to  the  opinion  of 
isonie  leading  man  of  the  same  otder,  as  if  gUch  dh  opinion 
were  imposed  upon  them  *  in  virtute  sanctae  obedientifle.'  fiut 
this  inconvenience  is  greater,  when  the  principle  at  the  mis- 
take i*Uns  higher,  when  the  opinion  is  derived  froffi  a  primi- 
tive man  and  a  saint  \  for  then  it  often  happens  that  what  at 
first  Was  but  a  plain  inndcent  seduction^  comes  to  be  made 
fcacred  by  the  vfeneratioti.  Which  is  consequent  to  the  person 
for  having  lived  long  ag6 ;  and  then,  because  the  person  is  also 
since  canonized,  the  error  is  almost  made  eternal,  and  the  cure 
desperate.  These  and  the  like  prejudices,  which  are  as  vari- 
ous as  the  miseries  of  humanity  or  the  variety  of  human  un- 
derstandings, are  not  absolute  ^cUses,  unless  to  some  persons : 
but  truly  if  they  be  to  any,  they  are  exemptions  to  all  from 
being  press^  with  too  peremptory  a  sentence  against  th^m  ; 
j^pedally  if  we  consider  what  leave  is  given  to  all  men  by 
the  church  of  lElome,  to  follow  any  one  probable  doctor  in  an 
opinion,  which  is  contested  against  by  many  more.  And  as 
for  the  doctors  of  the  othel:  side,  they  being  destitute  of  any 
pretences  to  an  infallible  medium  to  determine  questions, 
inust  of  necessity  allow  the  same  liberty  to  the  people,  to  be 
as  prudent  as  they  can  in  the  choice  of  a  fallible  guide ;  and 
when  they  have  chosen,  if  they  do  follow  him  into  error,  the 
matter  is  not  so  inexpiable  for  being  deceived  in  using  the 
best  guides  we  had,  which  guides,  because  themselves  were 
abused,  did  also  against  their  wills  deceive  me.  So  that,  this 
prejudice  may  the  easier  abuse  lis,  because  it  is  almost  like 
a  duty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  probable  doctor:  or  if  it  be 
overacted,  or  accidentally  pass  into  an  inconvenience,  it  Is 
therefore  to  be  excused  because  the  principle  was  not  ill^ 
Unless  we  judge  by  our  event,  not  by  the  antecedent  proba- 
bility. Of  such  men  as  these  it  was  said  by  St.  Austin, 
**  Cseteram  turbam  non  intelligendi  vivacitas,  sed  credendi 
simplieitas  tutissimam  fadt**.^  And  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Sci^£<  ffo>Aax*f  Tov  Xaov  to  afa<Tav*<yrov.     The  common   sort 
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of  people  are  safe  in  their  not  inquiring,  by  their  own  indus- 
try, and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  understanding,  relying  upon 
the  best  guides  they  can  get. 

8.  But  this  is  of  such  a  nature,  in  which  as  we  may  in* 
culpably  be  deceived,  so  we  may  turn  it  into  a  vice  or  a.  de- 
sign ;  and  then  the  consequent  errors  will  alter  the  property, 
and  become  heresies.  There  are  some  men,  that  "  have  men^s 
persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage,^'  and  some  that 
have  ^  itching  ears,^  and  ^  heap  up  teachers  to  themselves*^ 
In  these  and  the  like  cases  the  authority  of  a  person  and  the 
prejudices  of  a  great  reputation  are  not  tl^e  excuse,  but  the 
fault ;  and  a  sin  is  so  far  fro^  excusing  an  error,  that  error 
becomes  a  sin  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  that  sin  as  to  its 
parent  and  principle. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  innocency  of  Error  in  Opinion  in  dpicnis  Person. 

1,  And  therefore,  as  there  are  so  many  innocent  causes  of 
error  as  there  are  weaknesses  within,  and  harmless  and  una- 
voidable prejudices  from  without;  so  if  ever  error  be  pro- 
cured by  a  vice,  it  hath  no  excuse,  but  becomes  such  a. crime, 
of  so  much  malignity,  as  to  have  influence  upon  the  effect 
and  consequent,  and  by  communication  makes  it  become 
crimilial.  The  apostles  noted  two  such  causes,  *  covetous- 
ness,'  and  *  ambition  ;^  the  former  in  them  of  the  circumci- 
sion, and  the  latter  in  Diotrephes  and  Simon  Magus:  and 
there  were  some  tlmt  were  ayoptsvo*  emOvf^loci^  'x^oiyciXais^'  they 
were  of  the .  long  robe  too,  but  they  were  the  she-disciples, 
upon  whose  consciences  some  false  apostles  had  influence 
by  advantage  of  their  wantonness:  and  thus  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  all  sin  become  also  the  principles  of  heresy ;  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
And  in  pursuance  of  these  arts  the  devil  hath  not  wanted 
fuel  to  set  to  work  incendiaries  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  were  always  honourable,  and  most  commonly  had 
great  revenues,  and  a  bishojprick  would  satisfy  the  two  designs 
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of  covetouEoiess  and  ambition ;  and  this  hath  been  the  golden 
apple  very  often  contended  fdr,  and  very  often  the  cause  of 
great  fires  in  the  church.  ^^  Thebulis,  quia  rejectus  ab.  epis* 
copatu'  Hierosolymitano,  turbare  coepit.  ecclesiam,^^  said  He>- 
gesippus  in  Eusebius.  TertuUian  turned  Montanist  in  dis- 
content for  missing  the  bishoprick  of  Carthage  after  Agrippi* 
nus;  and  so  did  Montanus  himself  for  the  same  discontent, 
saith  Nicq)horus.  Novatus  would  have  been  bishop  of  Rome^ 
— Donatus  of  Carthage, — ^Arius,  of  Alexandria, — ^Aerius,  of 
Sebastia;  but  they  all  missed,  and  therefore  all  of  them  vexed 
Christendom.  And  this  was  so  common  a  thing,  that  often- 
times the  threatemng  the  church  with  a  schism  or  a  heresy 
was  a  design  to  get  a  bishoprick.  And  Socrates  reports  of 
Asterius,  that  he  did  frequent  the  conventicles  of  the  Arians;. 
'^  Nam  episcopatum  aliquem  ambiebat.^'  Anid  setting  aside 
the  infirmities  of  men  and  their  innocent  prejudices,  Epipha* 
nius  makes  pride  to  be  the  only  cause  of  heresies ;  vQpi^  xal 
tspoKpiais,  ^  pride  and  prejudice^  cause  them  all,  the  one  cri-^ 
minally,'  the  other  innocently.  And  indeed  St.  Paul'  does- 
^most  make  pride  the  only  cause  of  heresies:  his  words: 
camiot  be  expounded^  unless  it  be  at  least  the  principal ;  si 
rts  £r6/>oSi$a<ncaX£f',  and/ consents  not  to  90und  words,  and 
the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness,'*  rsrvfcjrat,  /x^Sev 
hriffrdiJi^ypfif  dKKi  warn  zjspl  ^-nTTifffiis-  xat  Xoyof/M'x^ioct'  l§  wv 
yinrai  (p^ovor,  ^^lir,  /SXostr^ptiat,  vTrovoiai  zjovnpati, 

%  The  sum  is  this,  if  ever  an  opinion  be  begun  with 
pride,  or  managed  with  impiety,  or  ends  in  a  crime,  the  man 
turns  heretic:  but  let  the  error  be  never  so  great,  so  it  be 
not  against  an  article  of  creed,  if  it  be  simpla^  and  hath  na 
confederation  with  the  personal  iniquity  of  the  man,  the 
opnion  is  as-  innocent  as  the  person^^  though,  perhaps,  a» 
false  as. he  is* ignorant,  and  therefore  shall  bum,  though  he 
himsdf  escape.  But  in  these  cases,  and  many  more  (for  the 
causes  c&  de^^ption  increase  by  all  accidents,  and  weak^ 
nesses,  and  illusions),  no  man  can  give  certain  judgment 
upon  the  persons  of  men  in  particular,  unless  the  matter  of 
fjEtct  and: crime  be  accident  and  notorious.  The  man  cannot^ 
by  human  judgment,  be  concluded  a  heretic,  unless  his  opi- 
nion be  an  open  recession  from  plain  demonstrative  divine 

'  '  ft  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
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c)b}%  mA.  csritnitldt) ;  or  that  thcsre  be  It  pdpttble  ddrving  oS  an 
eiid  aceidefitiyi  and  extrinsical  t^  the  opinian* 

^4  But  tbk  ]atter  k  vexy  hard  to  \m  dUsceauA^  b^MfttaMt 
thocie  acddental  and  adhexvnt  erimes  which  mAke  the  man 
a  heretic^  in  qttesdbm  not  $impty  fiindainenlal  cr  of  neMN 
sffiff  pnietic0^  are  a^ti^iDs  so  intermit  and  spirituid,  that  cog« 
niaan^  ean  but  sfetdoni  b6  taken  of  thcsn.     And  th^refore^ 
to  iBStane^'  though  the  opimcasi  df  purgatory  be  fahte^  yei  t» 
bc&^e  it  eamioie  he  hei^y^  if  a  man  be  abtii^  isto  Ae 
bctief  of  it  invindibly^  baeaime  it  ia  ndt  a  dootfitie  tkUrn^ 
fundatiientaUy  fiibg  or  pradtiteaUy  Unpiouit^  it  nc&tfa^  piou 
diseda  ftiim  the  irill^  nor  b^h  any  kxnnedbtc^  m  Utect  m^ 
£ia0BC&  upcai  cboie^  atid  mannet^    And  ad  for  ihoaa  oibe^ 
rniAu  of  tfphol&ng  that  opinion  whieh  pdMibly  ito  poftmnis 
im^  have,  aa  Ibr  tha  reputation  of  tbecr  cbitrdi'a  iiifiiliihiB^» 
tot  the  advantage  Df  d^gets,  requiems,  ntatine^  numtUjr  mindly 
i^any<$hMiiie69  and  other  ol&ce»  im  die  dead^  nhieh  usually 
ai\$  irei^  ptofitiibie,  rkii^  and  ea^y ;  these  thinga  oAy  pocaSdj 
ba^e  6dle  infltieneei^  upon  their  understanding,  bat  wllether 
they  have  (ft  no^  Ood  only  knows*    If  the  pr<^i^oii  and 
ard^le  were  trne,  these  end»  might  juiMly  be  eubofduiate^ 
and  consist^t  with  a  true  propoiadon.    And  there  aire  um& 
truthn  that  are  also  pitifitable,  aft  the  necceetty  of  mtrnXn* 
nance  to  the  clergy,  the  doeHtne  of  restitutioii^  gi^^^  abn^ 
kndii^  fr<eely,  remitting  debtti  in  canes  of  great  nedessdty: 
and  it  would  be  but  an  ill  argument  that  Ham  pveaebem 
of  these    dcictrines   speak    false,  because  possibly  in  ihcae 
articles  they  may  serve  tfaeir  own  ends^.    For  altbGntgh  !>•« 
metriua  and  the  ca-afteonen  were  without  excuse  for  soetstiBg 
the  preidnng  of  St.  Pau)^  because  it  was  notorious  they  r^ 
si^te^  the  truth  upm  ground  of  p»>fit  and  peficmdl  emdku 
ments^  and  the  matter  was  confessed  by  themselves;  yet  if 
the  defgy  should  maintain  their  just  rights  and  revenues^ 
Whldi  by  piou^  dedications  and  donatives  were  long  ttfloe 
ascertained  upon  them^  is  it  to  be  presumed,  in  order  of  law 
and  diarity,  that  this  end  is  in  the  men  subordinate  to  truth, 
because  it  is  so  in  the  thing  itsdf,  and  that  thevefore  no 
judgment  in  prgudice  of  these  truths  can  be  made  fnom  that 
observation  ? 

4.   But  if  *  aliunde'   we  are  ascertained  of  the  truth  or 
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fabebood  of  a  tA'dpdsitloii  rteBpectlYdy,  yet  the  judgment  rf 
the  perscHsal  ends  of  the  men  eatmot  oittmsirily  be  c^rtida 
and  judicial,  because  most  eommcoily  the  acts  aare  pny&ie,  and 
the  pui^ses  inter&al^  tod  temporal  ends  tnay  sonietltiies  oonw 
sbl  with  truth)  and  Whether  the  purpeaed  idt  the  men  make 
these  ends  priaripal  or  sdbot^Aate,  no  loaii  «to  judget  and 
be  they  bow  they  will,  yet  they  do^  Aot  always  pmve,  that, 
whai  they  afe  coo^ttnet  itith  ^noi*^  the  ettm  i^as  eilused  by 
thei^  purposeft  and  ^rifrinal  intefttioiM»# 

B.  JBut  in  qoestiona  praetidal^  die  dMCrine  iukif,  mA  fbcf 

peiMtt  UM>f  iB^ay  with  more  ease  be  reproted^  beeai»96  nfaltev 

of  faet  bdttig  evident^   vad  nothb^   being  i^  eertaitt  ttd  thd 

^perfments^  of  human  Aflhit^,  Md  tiusa^  being  the  immedlae€< 

C0nseqtieitti3  tft  sodi  doetrines^  «r^  with  ilonie  mere  eettdMy 

df  db^rvatiofe  Redargued  than  the  q)eeulatiYe5  wbo^  j^dg- 

mettt  is  df  its^  more  dilRcult^  mtff^  r^9^kite  ham  inafter  and 

htnnan  ^dbserradon^  and  with  ka^  curideity  and  explicilnosri 

decUmd  in  Seriplure^  as  being  of  less  conseqtieaee  and  eon-' 

«emnie<it  in  oider  ia  GodV  and  man^s  great  end.     In  ether 

things^  whidh  end  in  notion  and  ineffective  eontemj^tioa, 

where  neither  the  doetrine  isf  maliciotis,  nor  the  perscm  appa« 

^ntly  criminal,  lie  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God  t  and 

te  there  k  no  certainty  of  human  judik;atnre  in  this  case,  so 

it  ia  to  no  purpose  it  shonld  be  judged*     For  if  the  person 

may  be  innoeent  with  his  eeratf  and  there  iisi^  no  rule  whereby 

it  can  eertiHnly  be  pronounced  that  he  is  actually  criminal 

(as  it  happens  in  iMtters  speculative)  $  since  the  end  c^  tlie 

isommen^ent  is  lore  out  of  **  a  pure  eonscienoe,  and  faith 

unfeigned,"*  and  tiie  commandment  may  obtain  its  end  in  a 

eonsistenee  with  this  simple  speculative  enor;   why  should 

Bken  trouble  themselves  with  such  opinions,  so  as  to  disturb 

the  puMio  cbari^f,   oi*  the  private  confidence?      Opimona 

tiid  persons  are  just  so  to  be  judged  as  other  matters  and 

perscms  criminal.     For  no  misn  can  judge  any  thing  else: 

it  must  be  a  crime,  and  it  must  be  open,  so  as  to  take  cog^ 

nistanee,  and  make  true  human  judgment  of  it.    And  this  is 

all  I  am  to  say  concerning  the  causes  of  lieresies,  and  of  the 

distinguii^ing  rules  for  guiding  of  our  judgments  towards 

otherSv 

&  As  for  guiding  our  judgments,  and   the  use  of  our 
reason  in  jud^ng  for  ourselves^  aU  that  is  to  be  said  is 

I  8 
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reducible  to  this  one  proposition:  since  errors  are  then  jnad^ 
sins,  when  they  are  contrary  to  charity,  or  inoonnstent  with 
a  good  life  and  the  honour  of  God,  that  judgment  is  the 
truest,  or  at  least  that  opinion  most  innocent,  that,  1.  best 
promotes  the  reputation  of  God^s  glory;  and,  2.  is  the  best 
instrument  of  holy  life.  For  in  questions  and  interpretations 
of  dispute,  these  two  analogies  are  the  best  to  make  propo- 
sitions, and  conjectures,  and  determinations.  Diligence  and 
care  in  obtaining  the  best  guides,  and  the  most  convenient 
assistances,  prayer,  and  modesty  of  spirit,  simplicity  of  pur- 
poses and  intentions,  humility,  and  aptness  to  learn,  and  ^ 
peaceable  disposition,  are  therefore  necessary  to  finding  put 
truths,  because  they  are  parts  of  good  life,  without  which 
our  truths  will  do  us  little  advantage,  and  our  errors  can 
have  no  excuse.  But  with  these  dispositions,  as  he  is  sure^ 
to  find  put  all  that  is  necessary,  so  what  truth  he  inculpably 
misses  of,  he  is  sure  is  therefore  not  necessary,  because  he. 
could  not  find  it,  when  he  did  his  best  and  his  most  innocent 
endeavours.  And  this  I  say  to  secure  the  persons ;  because 
no  rule  can  antecedently  secure  the  proposition  in  matters 
disputable.  For  even  in  the  proportions  and  explications  of 
this  rule,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  dbputes:  and  when  the 
dispute  is  concerning  free-will,  one  party  denies  it,  because 
he  believes  it  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  works  irre^ 
sistibly;  the  other  a£Srms  it,  because  he  believes  it  engages, 
us  upon  greater  care  and  piety  of  our  endeavours.  The  oncL 
opinion  thinks  God  reaps  the  glory  of  our  good*  actions,  the. 
other  thinks  it  charges  our  bad  actions  upon  him.  So  in  the 
question  of  merit,  one  part  chooses  his  assertion,  because  he 
thinks  it  encourages  us  to  do  good  works ;  the  other  beheves 
it  makes  us  proud,  and  th^efore  he  rejects  it.  The  first  be-, 
lieves,  it  increases  piety;  the  second  believes,  it  increases, 
spiritual  presumption  and  vanity:  the  first  thinks,  it  mag- 
nifies God^s  justice;  the  other  thinks,  it  derogates  from  his 
mercy.  Now  then,  since  neither  this  nor  any  ground  can 
secure  a  man  from  possibility  of  mistaking,  we  were  infinitely 
miserable  if  it  would  not  secure  us  from  punishment,  so  long 
as  we  willingly  consent  not  to  a  crime,  and  do  our  best  en- 
deavour to  avoid  an  error.  Only,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe, 
thdt  since  there  are  such  great  difi*erences  of  apprehension 
concerning  the  consequents  of  an  article,  no  man  is  to  be 
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charged  with'  the  odious  consequences  of  his  opinion.  In- 
deed his  doctrine  is,  but  the  person  is  not,  if  he  understands 
not  such  things  to  be  consequent  to  his  doctrine:  for  if  he 
did,  and  then  avows  them,  they  are  his  direct  opinions,  and 
he  stands  as  chargeable  with  them  as  with  his  first  propo- 
fiotions :  but  if  he  disavows  them,  he  would  certainly  rather 
qiiit  his  opinion,  than  avow  such  errors  or  impieties  whicli 
are  pretended  to  be  consequent  to  it,  because  every  man 
knows,  that  can  be  no  truth  from  whence  falsehood  naturally 
and  immediately  does  derive;  and  he  therefore  believes  his 
first  proposition,  because  he  believes  it  innocent  of  such 
eVrors,  as  are  charged  upon  it  directly  or  consequditly. 

7.  So  that  now,  since  no  error,  neither  for  itself  nor  its 
consequents,  is  to  be  charged  as  criminal  upon  a  pious  per- 
son ;  since  no  simple  error  is  a  sin,  nor  does  condemn  us 
before  the  throne  of  God  ;  since  he  is  so  pitiful  to  our 
cHmes,  that  he  pardons  many  '  de  toto  et  integro,^  in  all 
makes  abatement  for  the  violence  of  temptation,  and  the 
surprisal  and  invaaon  of  our  faculties,  and  therefore  much 
less  will  demand  of  us  an  account  for  our  weaknesses ;  and 
since  the  strongest  understanding  cannot  pretend  to  such  an 
immunity  and  exemption  from  the  condition  of  men,  as  not 
to  be  deceived  and  confess  its  weakness :  it  remains  we  in- 
quire what  deportment  is  to  be  used  towards  persons  of 
a  differing  persuaj^on,  when  we  ate,  I  do  not  say  doubtful 
of  a  proposition,  but,  convinced  that  he  that  differs  from  us, 
is  in  error :  for  this  was  the  first  intention,  and  the  last  end, 
of  this  discourse. 


■lll^W 


SECTION  XIII. 


Of  the  Deportment  to  be  used  towards  Persons  disagreeing^ 
and  the  Reasons  why  they  are  not  to  be  punished  ujith 
Death,  ^c, 

1.  Fdr  although  every  man  may  be  deceived,  yet  some  are 
rightj  and  may  know  it  too ;  for  every  man  that  may  err,  does 
not  therefore  certainly  err ;  and  if  he  errs  because  he  recedes 
from  his  ruje,  then  if  he  follows  it  he  liiay  do  right ;  and  if 
ever  any  man  upon  just  grounds  did  change  his  opinion,  then 
hp  n^as  in  theright  and  was  siire  of  it  too :  and  although  con« 
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fidence  »  sHsUkett  fiX  a  just  penHUusion  many  ddncB,  yet 
aomd  mea  are  con&Asnt^  and  have  reason  to  be«  Now  wkea 
ihia  happeiM*  the  question  js«  what  dqxorttnept  diey  ave  to 
Use  towards  persons  that  disagree  from  diem*  aod  l^  flooaei- 
^uenoe  are  in  error. 

ft,  First  then,  no  Chri^ian  is  to  be  ^t  to  death,  dismemr 
beared,  or  otherwise  directly  perseeuted,  £or  his  opinion^  whieh 
does  not  teach  impiety  or.  blasphemy.  If  it  plainly  and  mp^ 
rcotly  brings  in  a  crime,  and  himself  does  act  it  or  enoourage 
it^  then  the  matter  o!  fsict  is  punishable  aoDoiding  to  its  pro.- 
portion  or  malignity.  As  if  he  preaches  treason  or  sedition, 
his  opinun  is  not  hb  excuse,  because  it  brings  a  crime:  sxai 
a  man  is  never  the  less  tr^dtor,  becauie  he  bdieves  k  lawful 
t0  commit  ti^aacm ;  and  a  mas  is  a  murderer,  if  he  kills  his 
brptho:  unjustly,  althougli  he  thinks  he  does  God  good  serriee 
ijn  iU  Matters  of  {oat  are  equally  judicable,  whelher  the  prin- 
ciple of  them  be  frcHU  within  or  from  wiidaumt.  And  if  a  man 
t^djuld  pretend  to  innoeen^  in  being  seditioiiSi  Uaephemous, 
or  peijured,  1^  pemuadiilg  faimadtf  it  is  hiwful,  there  weis  as 
:^eat  «  gite  opened  to  all  iniquity  as  will  entertain  all  the 
pret^lipeS)  th^  designs,  the  impostures,  and  disguises,  of  the 
warJd-  Aad  thi^refere  God  hath  takeq  order,  that  all  rules 
concemiog  matters  :of  fact  and  good  isfe  shall  be  so  denriy 
i^^plii^ated^  that  without  the  crime  of  tbs  man  he  cannot  be  ig- 
norant pf  all  his  practical  dt)iy ^  Af)d  tfaerefoie  the  apostks  and 
primitive  doctors  me^de  no  scruple  pf  i^ondemning  such  prisons 
for  hen^csy  that  did  dogmatize  a  ^in^  He  that  teaches  odievs 
to  sin,  is  worse  than  he  that  commits  the  crime,  whether  he 
be  tempted  by  his  own  interest,  or  encouraged  by  the  other's 
doctrine.  It  was  as  bad  in  Basilides  to  teach  it  to  be  lawful 
to  renounce  faith  and  religion,  and  take  all  manner  of  oaths 
and  covenants  in  time  of  persecution,  as  if  himself  }}ajA  done 
«o.  Nay,  it  is  as  much  worse  as  the  mischief  is  more  univer- 
sal, or  as  a  fountain  is  greater  than  a  drop  of  wat^  taken  from 
it.  He  that  writes  treason  in  a  book,  or  preaches  edition  in 
^  pulpjty  aiid  pisrsa«des  it  to  the  people^  is  the  greatest  tndtdr 
apd  iiMsendiary,  and  his  c^]J^(hi  tWe  is  the  fountain  of  af  sin; 
^a-pd  therefcore  coi^id  not  be  egt^taiiied  in  his  undtt^itatidiiig 
vpon  weakness,  or  inculpal^lie  >(»rJanoGifnt  prejjjdioe$  heoasr 
»ot,  from  Scripture  or  iqUvipe  ^evel^pn,' havjeany  pretcnoe 
19  i&ollmv  th^  m  fairly  a^  tQ  ^M^e  (^ber  ^  wise  mr  an  hcaieflt 
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waB.  If  it  mtt  there  and  goes  no  farther,  it  is  not  cognosoible, 
4iiid  m  scapes  thait  way;  but  if  it  be  pubhshed,  u|d  xsomes 
^  A  styioad  macfasBfittiu*  (m  Tertuili^^a  phrase  is),  then  it  fae- 
iXmst^  mator  of  faet  in  priaeipla  ai|d  in  peniuaskm,  and  is  just 
sf^  puniiihabfe  as  b  th^  mm^  that  it  persuades*  Sudi  wi^xe 
^^  ot  wbim  fit.  Paul  comfimm9  who  f*  b^ou^  in  damnaUe 
4pkii^m§  and  baste.-'  St  PeulVi  ^^otinam  a))S6indanttis''''  k 
j^sl  0f  ifaim^  take  k  in  nay  sense  of  ti^Htr  and  seyedty,  so  at 
jbe  papportidnaUe  to  the  cnnis  or  Ariminai  doctiine.  fiuek 
W&r^  these  of  wfaooa  Grod  spiake;  ^  If  any  pio^et  tempt  to 
idolatry,  flsysog,  LiH;  ua  go  after  other  geds,  he  sWl  be  slarn^.^' 
Bui  these  do  qot  come  intp  diA  question  i  hut  the  fxapotL- 
fjon  ie  to  b^  understood  eonceniing  quastums  disputable  ^  in 
49iileida  toMlaetuali ;'  mi^  alao,  &r  ^  diat  la?r  of  kiliing 
Slldh  ffJae  pB^^ets,  were  permitted  wkh  impunity  in  the  ey>- 
mgpffiSf  0»  appe»«  heyond  ^Kcaption  in  the  great  diviaionB 
nod  dilutes  hetareen  the  Phanse^  and  the  fioddueees.  I 
deny  not  hut  ecrtain  and  known  idolatry,  or  any  oth»  sort  of 
pRiPtieBl  impiety  mth  its  pifaasipsant  doctrine,  nay  be  ptiniahaii 
gmrpovsllf^  benuise  it  is  no  other  b|it  tnatier  of  fadti  but  np 
matter  of  mere  opinion,  no  errors  that  of  (hjemaelvas  are  not 
MS,  are  to  be  ppisecirted  or  punished  1^  death  or  eorperal 
infllietioBS.    This  is  now  to  be  proved. 

8.  £efiondly:  all  the  fiavmer  discourse  is  suffieieat  mtgik- 
mant,  hoir  easy  it  is  for  us  in  such  natters  tp  be  deceibred. 
£o  long  as  <>i^tian  reltgicm  was  a  eini]^  profession  ^f  the 
articles  iat  bdief,  and  a  hearty  peraeoidon  of  the  ndes  of 
goad  Ufey  tiie  ibimeas  of  thp  aslicltss  and  the  idearaass  of  the 
fiili^  Win  m^m  ^  th#  seldom  preyssioation.  Bfuut  when  d{- 
vsidty  ^  fmdhi  up  to  ao  gre^  a  body,  whia^  Che  seawosl 
q^K^tioi^  'Wfcicli  the  peevidi»»ss  miA  wantonness  of  aw^^sn 
ages  hare  $jM«nf|iei^  are  laonioeol^ated  ^ulio  one,  and  Ibstti  oU 
dbi9e  i^^i^stjucw^  fmmtHi^  k  dnsim  inio  tlm  hsAf  lof  theo- 
Jbgy,  iSil  it  hailb  nmmfifA  «qp  to  the  gcenlnassi^f  a  meunliaio* 
jand  IJbe  si^ia  ^  diriQiity  cpUaetad  by  Aquinas  mabos  a  vjolKune 
oa.g»eaA  i»  was  tiiat  of  Liry,  ip9Peked  at  in  the  je^gr^ni, 

*    Qitetn  mea  yix  tottitn  biWiot-hcca  captt ; 

it  is  injpossible  for  any  industry  to  consider  so  many  particu- 
lars in  the  infinite  numbers  of  questions  as  are  necessary  to 
l?e  ponsjidefe^,  before  we  can,  with  certainty,  determine  any, 
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Jind  after  all  the  considerations,  which  we  can  hare  in  a, 
whole  age,  we  are  not  sure  *  not  to  be  deceived.'  The  ob- 
scurity of  some  questions,  the  nicety  of  some  articles^  the  in« 
tncacy  of  some  revelations,  the  variety  of  human  understand- 
ings, the  windings  of  lo^c,  the  tricks  of  adversaries,  the  sub- 
tilty  of  sophisters,  the  engagement  of  educations,  personal 
a£Pections,  the  portentous  number  of  writers,  the, infinity  of 
authorities,  the  vastness  of  some  arguments,  as  connsting  in 
enumeration  of  many  particulars,  the ,  uncertainty  of  others, 
the  several  decrees  of  probability,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
the  invalidity  of  probation  of  tradition,  the  opposition  of  all 
exterior  arguments  to  each  other,  and  their  open  contestation, 
the  public  violence  done  to  authors  and  records,  the  private 
arts  and  supplantings,  the  falsifyings,  the  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  some  men  to  abuse  all  understandings  and  all  persua- 
sions into  their  own  opinions,  these  and  thousands  more,  even 
all  the  difficulty  of  things,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  man,  and 
all  the  arts  of  the  devil,  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  man, 
in  so  great  variety  of  matter,  not .  to  be  deceived.  No  man 
pretends  to'it  but  the  Pope,  and  no  man  is  more  deceived  than 
he  is  in  that  very  particular. 

4.  Thirdly:  from  hence  proceeds  a  danger  which  is  con- 
sequent to  this  proceeding :  for  if  we,  who  are  so  apt  to  be 
deceived,  and  so  insecure  in  our  resolution  of  questions  disput- 
able, should  persecute  a  disagreeing  person,  we  are  not  sure 
we  do  not  fight  against  Grod.  For  if  his  proposition  be  true 
and  persecuted,  then,  because  all  truth  derives  from  Grod, 
this  proceeding  is  against  God,  and  therefore  this  is  not  to 
be  done,  upon  Gamaliel's  ground,  ^  lest  peradventure  we  be 
found  to  fight  against  God;'  of  which,  because  we  can  have 
no  security  (at  least)  in  this  case,  we  have  all  the  guilt  of  a 
doubtful  or  an  uncertain  conscience.  For  if  tihere  be  no  se- 
curity in  the  thing,  as  I  have  largely  proved,  the  conscience 
in  such  cases  is  as  uncertain  as  the  question  is :  and  if  it  be 
not  doubtful  where  it  is  uncertain,  it  is  because  the  man  is 
not  wise,  but  as  confident  as  ignorant ;  the  first  without  rea- 
son, and  the  second  without  excuse.  And  it  is  very  dispro- 
portionable  for  a  man  to  persecute  another  certainly  for  a 
proposition,  that,  if  he  were  wise,  he  would  know  it  is  not 
certain ;  at  least  the  other  person  may  innocently  be  uncer- 
tain of  it.  If  he  be  killed,  he  is  certainly  killed ;  but  if  he 
be  called  heretic,   it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  is  a  heretig« 
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It  were  good  tJberefofe  that  prooeedings  were  acoording  to 
evidence^  and  the  rivers  not  swell  over  the  banks,  nor  a.  cer- 
tain definitive  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  such  persua- 
sions, which  cannot  certainly  be  defined.  And  this  argu- 
ment is  of  so  much  the  more  force,  because  we  see  that  the 
greatest  persecutions  that  ever  have  been,  were  against  truth, 
even  against  Christianity  itself;  and  it  was  a  prediction  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  that  persecution  should  be  the  lot  of 
true  believers.  And  if  we  compute  the  experience  of  suf- 
fering Christendom,  and  the  prediction  that  truth  should 
sufier,  with  those  few  instances  of  suffering  heretics,  it  is 
odds  but  persecution  is  on  the  wrong  side,  and  that  it  is 
error  and  heresy,  that  is  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  especially  since 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  religion  is  so  meek,  so 
,  charitable,  and  so  merciful.  And  we  may  in  this  case  exactly 
use  the  words  of  St.  Paul;  "But  as  then  he  that  was  bom 
after  the  flesh,  persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit, 
even  so  it  is  now  ;^  and  so  ever  will  it  be  till  Chrises  second 
coming. 

5.  Fourthly:  whoever  persecutes  a  disagreeing  person, 
arms  all  the  world  against  himself,  and  all  pious  people  of  his 
own  persuasion",  when  the  scales  of  authority  return  to  his 
adversary,  and  attest  his  contradictory ;  and  then  what  can 
he  urge  for  mercy  for  himself  or  his  party,  that  sheweth  none 
to  others.  If  he  says  that  he  is  to  be  spared  because  he  be- 
lieves true,  but  the  other  was  justly  persecuted  because  he  was 
in  error,  he  is  ridiculous.  For  he  is  as  confidently  believed  to 
be  a  heretic,  as  he  believes  his  adversary  such ;  and  *  whether 
he  be  or  no"*  being  the  thing  in  question,  of  this  he  is  not  to  be 
his  own  judge ;  but  he  that  hath  authority  on  his  side,  will  be 
sure  to  judge  against  him.  So  that,  what  either  side  can  indif- 
ferently make  use  of,  it  is  good  that  neither  would,  because 
neither  side  can  with  reason  sufficiently  do  it  in  prejudice  of 
the  other.  If  a  man  will  say,  that  every  man  must  take  his 
adventure,  and  if  it  happens  authority  to  be  with  him,  he  will 
persecute  his  adversaries,  and  if  it  turns  against  him,  he  will 
bear  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  hope  for  a  reward  of  martyr- 
dom and  innocent  suffering; — ^besides  that  this  is  so  equal 

">  Quo  comperto  illi  in  nostram  perniciem  licentiore  audacitt  grassabuDtur. 
St.  Aug.  ep*  ad  Donat.  Frocoos.  et  contr.  ep.  Fund.  Ita  nunc  debeo  su^tinere 
et  tantS  patienU&  vobiscum  agere>  quanta  mecum  egerunt  proximi  mei^  cilm 
in  vestro  dogmate  rabiosi^s  ac.ceecus  eiiaren^. 
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to  ]^  said  of  afl  litdes,  and  foeindeB  tbafi;  this  is  ft  ^^  to  make 
mi  eter«d  disunion  of  hearts  and  charities,  imd  that  it  frffl 
tnnke  ChristendiHn  nothing  but  a  shftmbleft  and  a  j>eirpetuftl 
butrfiety ;  and  as  fest  as  men^j  wits  grow  wanton,  or  confidetit, 
or  proud,  or  abused,  so  often  there  will  be  new  executions 
or  nipj$sacres^  besides  all  this,  it  is  most  unreasoiiable  and 
iinjust,  as  being  contrariant  to  those  laws  of  justice  and  cha- 
jritjr,  whereby  we  are  bound  with  gr^ajser  zeal  to  spafe  imd 
preserve  an  innocent  than  to  condemn  a  guilty  person,  and 
there  is  less  malice  and  iniquity  in  ^p^ng  the  guilty  thaft  In 
condemning  tbe  good :  because  It  is  in  the  power  oi  jnen  to 
remit  a  guilty  person  to  divine  judicature,  and  for  divers 
causes  not  to  use  severity ;  but  in  no  cas^  it  is  lawful  j  iieith^ 
hath  God  at  all  given  to  inan  a  power,  to  condemn  such  per- 
sons as  cannot  be  proved  ojJier  than  pious  and  innocent. 
And  therefore  it  is  better^  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  W(b 
should  spare  jbh^  innocent  person,  and  one  that  is  actually 
deceived,  than  that,  upon  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  true 
believers  should  be  destroyed. 

6.  And  this  very  r^.son  he,  that  had  authority  efficient 
jind  absolute  to  m^ke  laws,  w^^s  pl^esed  to  urge  as  a  reason- 
<able  inducement  for  the  cistablishing  of  that  law  which  be 
made  for  the  in<lemnity  of  erring  persons.  It  was  in  the  p.^- 
Tshle  of  the  tares  mingled  with  the  good  seed  *  m  agro  domji- 
nico,'  The  .good  seed  (Christ  himself  being  th^  interpreter) 
Are  ih^  children  pf  the  kingdom^  the  tares  are  thp  children 
of  tb<9  wicked  one;  upon  this  comes  (he  pfecept,  **  drather 
jjct  the  tares  by  themselves,  but  let  them  both  grow  togeth^ 
till  th^  harvest^^  that  is,  till  tbe  day  of  judgment.  This  pi^ 
ffdble  bath  b^e^  tortured  infinitely  tg  make  it  confess  its 
jx^eiwi^gf  but  we  shall  soon  despatch  It.  All  jtbe  difficulty 
;a^nd  vjawty  of  e;tposition  are  ;reducible  tp  these  two  jcjuestions, 
WbM  is  meant  by  *  Gather  ^ot,'  and  what  by  *  Tares?'  th^t 
is,  what  kind  of  swprd  is  forbidden^  and  what  kind  of  persons 
is  .  to  be  tolerated.  The  fcffmer  is  clear ;  for  tjie  spiritual 
swprji  is  not  forbidden  to  be  used  to  any  sort  of  cnpainals, 
for  that  would  destroy  the  power'  pf  .excommunication.  The 
prohibition  therefore  lies  against  the  use  of  the  temporal 
flWCMPd,  in  'cutting  off  some  persoas,  Who  they  a^^,  ^  the 
ne?ct  difficulty.  But  by  *  taries,'  or  the  *  children  of  the  wicked 
pne,"  9,x^  xamiX  either  persom  of  ill  Uvies,  wicked  |>er£OiKf  only 
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<  in  re  f«tte|i(»ir  op  el«e  anotlier  kind  of  evil  persons,  m«A 
difflinal  or  faulty  <  in  re  intdleetusK.^  One  or  other  of 
these  ^o  nrast  be  meant;  a  third  I  know  not.  But  the 
firmer  ca;6not  be  mettit,  because  it  wouM  destroy  all  bodies 
politic,  whicsh  eaanot  consist  without  laws^  nor  laws  without 
a  eompuhory  «nd  a  power  of  the  eword ;  therefore  it  erimi- 
fiids  were  lo  be  let  «done  tiU  the  day  of  judgment,  bodies 
politie  cnnst  etand  or  ($11  ^ad  arbitrium  im^oruni^^  and  ao^ 
tlnng  good  OHild  be  proteieted,  not  innocence  itself,  nothing 
could  be  secured  but  i^lenee  and  tyranny.  It  follows  then, 
that  einoe  a  kind  of  p^sons  whidi  are  indeed  &uky,  are  to 
be  tolerated,  it  must  be  meant  of  persons  faulty  in  another 
hind,  in  wladi  the  Gospel  had  not,  in  other  places,  dearij 
established  a  power  extertiaHy  compulsory:  and  therefore 
since  in  all  aetions  practically  criminal  a  powa:  of  the  sword 
is  permitted,  here,  where  it  is  denied,  must  be  meant  a  crime 
of  another  kind,  and  by  ccmsecjuence  errors  {ntdlectual,  com* 
nionly  ettted  heresy. 

7i  And  aftar  all  this,  the  reason  there  given  confirms  tfa^B 

interpretation" ;  for  therefore  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  off  tbese 

taaies,  **  lest  we  dso  pull  up  the  wheat  with  them  :**  which  is 

the  eum  of  these  two  last  arguments.     For  because  heresy 

is  dF  so  nice  canaderation  and  difficult  sentence^  in  thijiicii^g 

to  root   up  he)net^es  we  may  by  our  mistakes  destroy  trup 

doictrfne^:  wMch  although  it  be  possible  to  be  done  in  all 

eajsesof  praeticfd  question  by  mistake;  yet  becajase  external 

acttoRB  are  BK)re  discernible  than  inward   speculations  and 

opkiiobs,  innocent  persons  are  not  so  easily  mistalc^n  for  the 

gi^y  ia  actions  eriminal^  as  in  matters  of  inwn,rd  persuasion^ 

And  upon  that  very  reason  St.  Martin  was  zealojus  to  bave 

proeured  a  rerocation  of  a  commission  granted  to  certain  tii- 

fmnes^  *o  mtdce  inquiry  in  Spain  for  sects  an<J  opiniohs ;  for 

under  colour  of^i-ooting  out  the  Piisdflianisjts,  Jhere  was  much 

misdhief  done,  and  more  likely  to  happen,  to  the  orthodox. 

For  it  happened  then  as  oftentimes  siiice^  **  Paflore  potius  et 

▼este  qukm  fide  heeredcus  dijudicari  s(Jebat  aliquando  per  tri- 

bunos  Maximi.''    They  werp  ^o  good  inquifijiorfi  of  heretical 

pra^^ity,  so  Sulpitius  wknesses.     But,   secondly,  the  reason 

«  Vide  St.  Chrfaoet.  Homii.  47.  in  cip.  18.  Matt,  et  Si.  Aagucrt.  Qu«st.  in 
cap^  13.  Matt.  St.  Cyprian.  £p.  lib.  8.  £p.  1.  Tbeoph^l.  in  18.  Matt. 

<*  St.  Hieioii.  in  cap.  13'  Matt. ait  pef  banc  parabolam  eigQiflcari^  ne  in  xebnti 
dub^s  pneceps  fiat  judicium* 
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says,  that  therefore  these  persons  are  so  to  be  permitted  as 
not  to  be  persecuted,  lest  when  a  revolution  of  human  affiurs 
sets  contrary  opinions  in  the  throne  or  chair,  they  who  ware- 
persecuted  before,  should  now  themselves  become  persecutors 
of  others;  and  so,  at  one  time  or  other,  b^cve  or  after,  the 
wheat  be  rooted  up,  and  the  truth  be  persecuted.  But  as 
these  reasons  confirm  the  law  and  this  sense  of  it ;  so,  abstract*- 
iog  from  the  law,  it  is  of  itself  concluding  by  an  argument  ■*  ab 
incommodo,'  and  that  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
and  right  reason,  as  I  formerly  alleged. 

8.  Fifthly:  we  are  not  only  uncertain  of  finding  out  truths 
in  matters  disputable,  but  we  are  certain  that  the  best  and 
ablest  doctors^  of  Christendcxn  have  been  actually  deceived 
in  matters  of  great  concernment;  which  thing  is  evident  in 
all  those  instances  of  persons,  from  whose  doctrine  all  sorts 
of  Christians  respectively  take  liberty  to  dissent.  The  errors 
of  Papias,  Irenseus,  Lactantius,  Justin  Martyr  in  the  mille^ 
nary  opinion,  of  St.  Cyprian,  Firmilian,  the  Asian  and  African 
fathers  in  the  question  of  re-baptization,  St.  Austin  in  his 
decretory  and  uncharitable  sentence  against  the  unbaptized 
children  of  Christian  parents,  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  doc- 
tors in  the  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  matter  of  images,  are  examples  beyond  exception. 
*A/x^(  V  oivQqaf^ojy  fpsalv  'A/x9rXaxt«i  dyapid/jt/nrot  Kqifjuuvreu. 
Now  if  these  great  personages  had  been  persecuted  or  de.- 
stroyed  for  their  opinions,  who  should  have  answered  the 
invaluable  loss  the  church  of  God  should  have  sustained  in 
missing  so  excellent,  so  exemplary,  and  so  great  lights?  But 
then  if  these  persons  erred,  and  by  consequence  might  have 
been  destroyed,  what  should  have  become  of  others  whose 
understanding  was  lower,  and  their  security  less,  their  errors 
more,  and  their  danger  greater  ?  At  this  rate  all  men  should 
have  passed  through  the  fire :  for  who  can  escape,  when  St. 
Cyprian  and  St. Austin  cannot.^  Now  to  say  these  persons 
were  not  to  be  persecuted,  because  although  they  had  errors, 
yet  hone  condemned  by  the  church  at  that  time  or  before,  is 

P  Illi  in  yos  sseviant,  qui  nesciunt  cum  quo  labore  verum  inveniatur^  et 
quam  difficile  caveanlur  errores.  Illi  in  vos  Bseviant^qui  nesciunt  qaSm  rarum 
et  arduum  sit  carnalia  pbantasmata  pie  mentis  serenitate  superara.  Illi  in 
vos  saeviant,  qui  nesciant  quibus  et  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  flat^  ut  ex  quantula- 
cunque  parte  possit  intelligi  Deus.  Postremd,  ilh  in  vos  ssBviant,  qui  nullo  taK 
errore  decepti  9upt^  quali  vos  deceptos  vi^ent.  St.  August.  Con.  Ep.  Fund. 
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to  .say  notfaii^  to  the  purpose,  nor  nothing  that  is  true.  Not 
true;  because  St.  Cyprian's  error  was  condemned  by  Pope 
Stq^en,  which,  in  the  present  sense  of  .the  prevailing  party 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  to  be  condemned  by  the  church. 
Not  to  the  purpose ;  because  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  say,  that 
the  church  did  tolerate  their  errors.  For  since  those  opinions 
were  open  and  manifest  to  the  world,  that  the  church  did  not 
condemn  them,  it  was  either  because,  those  opinions  were  by 
the  church  not  thought  to  be  errors ;  or,  if  they  were,  yet  she 
thought  fit  to  tolerate  the  error  and  the  erring  person.  And 
if  she  would  do  so  still,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  better  than 
now  it  is.  And  yet  if  the  church  had  condemned  them,  it 
had  not  altered  the  case  as  to  this  question ;  for  either  the 
parsons  upon  the  amdemnation  of  Uieir  error  should  have 
been  persecuted,  or  not.  If  not,  why  shall  they  now,  against 
the  instance  and  precedent  of  those  ages  who  were  confess- 
edly wise  and  pious,  and  whose  practices  are  often  made  to 
us  arguments  to  follow  P  If  yea,  and  that  they  had  been  per- 
secuted, it  is  a  thing  which  this  argument  condemns,  and  the 
loss  of  the  church  had  been  invaluable  in  the  losing  or  the 
provocation  and  temptation  of  such  rare  personages  ;  and  the 
example  and  the  rule  of  so  ill  consequence,  that  all  persons 
nnght  upon  the  same  ground  have  su£Pered ;  and  though  some 
had  escaped,  yet  no  man  could  have  any  more  security  from 
punishment  than  from  error. 

9*  Sixthly:  either  the  disagreeing  person  is  in  error,  or 
not,  but  a  true  believer :  in  either  of  the  cases  to  persecute 
him.  is  extremely  imprudent.  For  if  he  be  a  true  believer, 
then  it  is  a  clear  case  that  we  do  open  violence  to  God,  and 
his  servants,  and  his  truth.  If  he  be  in  arror,  what  greater 
folly  and  stupidity  than  to  give  to  error  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom, and  the  advantages  which  are  accidentally  consequent 
to  a  persecution  ?  For  as  it  was  true  of  the  martyrs,  ^  Quoties 
morimur,  toties  nascimur,'  and  the  increase  of  their  trouble 
was  the  increase  of  their  confidence  and  the  establishment 
of  their  persuasions ;  so  it  is  in  all  false  opinions ;  for  that 
an  opinion  is  true  or  false,  is  extrinsical  or  accidental  to  the 
consequents  and  advioitages  it  gets  by  being  afflicted.  And 
there  is  a  popular  pity  that  follows  all  persons  in  misery,  and 
that  compassion  breeds  Ukeness  of  afiections,  and  that  very 
often  produces  hkeness  of  persuasion ;  and  so  much  the<  ra- 
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tfafiT^  bexaitee  thei€  ariseb  a  j^oimsj  smA  ptegomd  MiftpMofi 
that  Ihej  who  p^secate  on  opinioiiy  are  defttitiite  of  imffiddiif 
argmaentB  to  ODiifiite  il,  and  that  the  hangman  is  the  bgai 
dii^fnitant«  Vat  if  those  j^giments  whidb  ^ey  hMV9  for  theiff 
cfwn  dootrijiey  were  a  safficient  gromid  of  eoiifideit^  mdi 
persuaabn^  men  would  be  more  wilUng  to  liser  ihose  meflcilil 
and  arguments^  whieh  are  better  cc»!n|diaiices  with  humam  tm« 
dfifstanding^  which  more  mrturally  do  Botiiify  it^  whicfe  aife 
imire  humfme  and  Chrktiaiiy  than  that  way  ia  wfakh  Mitiafiei^ 
doae,  which  destroys  many,  which  p]i9Y6kes  usc^  iild  Irlld^ 
makes  aO  men  ^Icm^^  To  which  udd^  that  thoe^  who  did 
for  tlKJt  cfphnoBLi  leave  in  aU  men  gr«at  ArgHt^ntM  of  th^ 
heartiness  of  their  belief,  of  the  eonfidenee  of  theb  ^tstiik 
»oB^  of  the  piety  wblA  imioceBoy  of  their  persons^  ^  the  pui^y 
ct  their  istentiofi  atnd  simpiidty  of  purpos^^  that  they  ^if^ 
persons  totally  dii«itereated  and  separate  fi^m  del^^  For 
mr  intfisvst  can  be  so  great  as  to  be  put  iit  balanee  i^insf  « 
nnat^s  hfe  and  his  &k>ul ;  land  he  ddes  very  impmd^lly  mtv^ 
hia  ends  wbo^  seeingly  and  foreknowidgly^  kes^  his  Mfir  hi 
the  piosecsntkm  of  them.  Just  as  if  15tius  should  o^r  to 
die  for  Sempronius  upon  condition  be  might  teeeite  tweiify 
taknts^  when  he  had  done  his  Work.  It  i^  certainly  an  b^* 
gumenC  of  a  great  love,  and  »  great  confidetice^  add  A  gceftt 
stnoerity,  and  a  great  hope,  when  a  mun  Is^s  down  hto  life  ifi 
attestation  of  a  proposition.  ^^  Greater  lote  than  this  hirtli 
nor  man,  than  to  lay  down  his  life,^  s^th  our  blessed  SavicHir. 
And  although  laymg  of  a  wager  is  an  argument  of  eodfldeaoe 
more  than  truth;  yet  laykg  such  a  wager,  staking  of  a  miA*u 
aou]^  and  pawning  his  life,  give  a  hearty  testimony  thAt  the 
person  is  honesty  confident,  re^gned^  charitable,  and  noUe* 
And  I  know  not  whether  truth  can  do  a  person  or  a  cause 
more  advantages  than  these  can  do  to  an  error.  And  tbare^ 
foi^,  besides  the  impiety,  there  is  gi?eat  imprtidenee  in  comaiN 
izing  a  heretic,  and  eonseerating  an  error  by  sUKsh  memm, 
which  were  better  preserved  as  encouragements  of  truth  .and 
ocMfiforts  to  real  and  true  martyrs.  And  it  is  not  amisa  to 
observe,  that  this  very  advantage  was  given  by  heretics,  who 
were  ready  to  shew  and  bowt  thdir  catalogues  of  martyrs : 
in  particular  the  Circumoellians  did  so,  and  the  Donatists; 
and  yet  the  first  were  heretics,  the  second  schismatics.  And 
it  was  remarkftble  in  the  scholars  of  Priseillian,  who  aa  they 
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hod  tbeir  nuMrter  in  the  repatttdoD  of  a  Btiat  while  he  wa» 
livings  so  irhen  he  was  deod^  they  had  him  in  Teneralton  aa 
a  martyr ;  they  with  rererence  aad  devotkni  carried  bia  and 
t^  btidieB  ef  his  shun  eomplHiioiia  to  aa  hosMMirable  mfuii* 
tiif%  and  ooimted  it  idigion  to  i^ear  by  the  ndma  d  PrisoU 
Urnts  So  that  the  axtingondbmg  of  the  penob  giyea  life  and 
ofedit  to  his  doeCrifi^  dad  wfacta  he  is  dead^  he  yet  qpeakfii 
more  cffeetnftOy. 

10.  SeyetitU^s  it  b  uanatiiral  and  unreasonabto  to  pars&* 

eate  disftgvisailg  opjniens.     Unnatund)   for  understandings 

bcdDg  a  iiaog  lihdly  apirllHai^  alnuot  be  restramedir  and 

tberrfbte  adAer  pmtishsd  by  eoqwral  affiokions.    It  is  *  in 

aUeiia  repubtlitia^'  a  laatter  of  another  wbrkU    You  may  aa 

well  oure  the  AoUc  by  bradung'  a  man's  abthes,  or  fill  a 

asHfs  belly  with  a  syUogism.    Thes^  things  do  not  ^emmu- 

mcbte  in  laatter^  arid  therefore  neither  id  aotion  nor  passion* 

And  sinoe  all  punisbmeitts  in  a  pi'iident  gorermlient  puniah 

tha  offender  to  prevent  a  fatnre  canme^  and  so  it  proTos  nM^re 

nedieitial  than  Tindictive^  the  pumtive  act  being  in  order  W 

thd  core  and  pffvirentiDd ;  and  sinos  no  punisbmeM  of  the 

body  can  cUre  a  disease  in  the  soul ;  it  is  diaproportionable 

in  nature^  and  id  all  civH  goremment,  to  punish  Where  the 

pon^ioeiit  can  do  no  good^    It  may  be  an  act  of  tyraimyy 

but  nerer  of  jnstiee*    For  is  an  (vpinioit  ever  the  more  true  or 

false  for  being  perseouted?   Some  tnea  hare  behcved  it  ^ 

more,  as  being  provoked  into  a  ccmfidenoe^  and  vexed  into 

a  rte^fitic^ ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  the  truer:  and  though 

the  hangman  may  confute  a  man  with  an  e^phcaUe  dilemma» 

yet  not  convince  his  understanding;  for  sueh  premises  can 

infer  no  conduiioa  but  that  of  a  man's  life  $  and  a  wolf  may 

as  weU  give  laws  to  the  understandings  as  he  whose  dictates 

are  only  propounded  in  violence,  and  wrk  in  blood:  and  a 

dog  is  as  capable  of  a  law  as  a  man,  if  there  be  no  Ghoice  ia 

his  obedience,  nor  disoonrse  in  his  choioe,  nor  reason  to  sb« 

tis(y  his  discourse.     And  as  it  is  unnatural,  so  it  ia  unreason* 

able,  that  Sempronius  should  force  Caius  to  be  of  his  opinion, 

because  Sempronius  is  consul  tins  year  and  commands  the 

Uctdffs.    As  if  he  that  can  kill  a  man,  cannot  but  be  ii^Uble: 

and  if  he  be  not,  why  should  I  do  violence  to  my  oonacienee, 

because  he  can  do  violence  to  my  person  i 

11.  Eighthly :   force  in  mntters  of  opinion  can   do   no 
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good,  but  is  very  apt  to  do  hurt ;  for  no  man  Can  change  his 
opinion  when  he  will,  or  be  satisfied  in  his  reason  that  his 
opinion  is  false,  because  discountenanced.     If  a  man  could 
chftoge  his  opinion  when  he  lists,  he  might  cure  many  in-^ 
conveniences  of  his  life :  all  his  fears  and  his  -sorrows  would 
soon  disband,  if  he  would  but  alter  his  opinion,  whereby  he 
is  persuaded  that  such  an  accident  that  afflicts  him  is  an  evU^ 
and  such  an  object  formidable:  let  him  but  bdieve  himself 
impregnable,  or  that  he  receives  a  benefit  when  he  is  phin- 
dered,  disgraced,  imprisoned,  condemned,  and  afflicted,  nd« 
ther  his  steps  need  to  be  disturbed^  nor  his  quietness  discom- 
posed.    But  if  a  man  cannot  change  his  opinion  when  hei 
lists,  nor  ever  does  heartily  or  resolutely  but  when  he  cannot 
do  otherwise,  then  to  use  force  may  make  him  a  hjrpocrite, 
but  never  to  be  a  right  believer ;  and  so,  instead  of  erecting 
a  trophy  to  God  and  true  religion,  we  build  a  monument  for 
the  devil.     Infinite  examples  are  recorded  in  church-story  to 
this  very  purpose.     But  Socrates  instances  in  6ne  for  all: 
for  when  £leusius  bishop  of  Cyzicum  was  threatened  by  the 
emperor  Valens  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  if  he  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  decree  of  Ariminum, — ^at  last  he  yielded 
to  the  Arian  opinion,  and  presently  fell  into  great  torment' 
of  conscience,  openly  at  Cyzicum  recanted  the  error,  asked- 
God  and  the  church  forgiveness,  and  complained  of  the  em- 
peror^s  injustice :  and  that  was  all  the  good  the  Arian  party 
got  by  offering  violence  to  his  coniscience.     And  so'  many  fa-' 
milies  in  Spain,  which  are  (as  they  call  them)  new  Christians, 
and  of  a  suspected  faith,  into  which  they  were  forced  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  inquidtion,  and  yet  are  secret  Moors,  are  evi- 
dence enough  €i  the  **  inconvenience  of  preaching  a  doctrine 
^  in  ore  gladii  cruentandi.^     For  it  either  punishes  a-  nian  for 
keeping  a  good  conscience,  or  forces  bim  into  a  bad ;  it  either 
punishes  ancerity,  or  persuades  hypocrisy;  it  persecutes  a 
truth,  or  drives  into  error:  and  it  teaches  a  man  to  disseinble 
and  to  be  safe,  but  never  to  be  honest. 

12.  Ninthly:  it  is  one  of  the  gl(»ies  of  Christian  religioil, 
that  it  was  so  pious,  excellent,  miraculous,  and  persuasive, 
that  it  came  iii  upon  its  own  piety  and  wisdom,  with  no  other' 

4  Ejusmodi  fait  HippoDensium  conversiOj  cujus  quidem  species  deeepit  Au- 
gust, itk  ut  opinaretur  beereticos^  lict^t  non  morte  trucidandos^  vi  tamen  coer- 
cendos.  Experientia  cnim  demonstravit  eos  tarn  facild  ad  Arianismum  transi- 
isse  atque  ad  catbolicismutn^  cum  Ariani  priocipes  rerum  in  ea  civitate  poti* 
rentur. 
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facce  but  a  torrent  of  arguments  and  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit ;  a  mighty  rushing  wind  to  beat  down  all  strong  holds 
and  every  high  thought  and  imagination ;  but  towards  the 
persons  of  men  it  was  always  full  of  meekness  and  charity, 
compliance  and  toleration,  condescension  and  bearing  with 
one  another,  *^  restoring  persons  overtaken  with  an  error,  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  lest  we  also  be  tempted.'' 
The  consideration  is  as  prudent,  and  the  proposition  as  just, 
as  the  precept  is  charitable,  and  the  precedent  was  pioiis  and 
holy.  Now  things  are  best  conserved  with  that  which  gives 
it  the  first  beiiig,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  its  -  temper  and 
constitution.  That  precept  which  it  chiefly  preaches  in  order 
to  all  the  blessedness  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  meekness, 
mercy,  and  charity,  should  also  preserve  itself  and  promote 
its  own  interest.  For  indeed  nothing  will  do  it  so  well,  no- 
thing doth  so  excellently  insinuate  itself  into  the  understand-* 
ings  and  aflFectibns  of  men,  as  when  the  actions  and  persua- 
sions of  a  sect,  and  every  part  and  principle  and  promotion, 
are  univocal.  And  it  would  be  a  mighty  disparagement  to 
so  glorious  an  institution,  that  in  its  principle  it  should  be 
merciful  and  humane,  and  in  the  promotion  and  propaga- 
tion of  it  so  inhuman :  and  it  would  be  improbable  and  un- 
reasonable that  the  sword  should  be  used  in  the  persua- 
sion of  one  proposition,  and  yet  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  religion  nothing  like  it.  To  do  so  may  serve  the  end 
of  a  temporal  prince,  but  never  promote  the  honour  of 
Christ's  kingdom ;  it  may  secure  a  design  of  Spain,  but  will 
very  much  disserve  Christendom,  to  offer  to  support  it  by 
that  which  good  men  believe  to  be  a  distinctive  cognizance 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  from  the  excellency  and  piety 
of  Christianity,  whose  sense  and  spirit  are  described  in  those 
excellent  words  of  St.  Paul ;  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves;  if  God  perad- 
venture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
the  truth'."  They  that  oppose  themselves,  must  not  be 
stricken  by  any  of  God's  servants ;  and  if  yet  any  man  will 
smite  these  who  are  his  opposites  in  opinion,  he  will  get  no- 
thing by  that,  he  must  quit  the  title  of  being  ^  a  servant  of 

'^2Tim.  ii.24. 
VOL.  VIII.  K 
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Crbd,^  for  his  pains.  And  I  thirilc,  a  distinctioil  of  J)ersdns  se- 
eiilar  diid  ecclesiastical  will  do  no  advantage  for  aii  Escape, 
because  even  the  secular  power,  if  it  be  Christian,  and  a 
sfervanf  oi  God,  miist  hot  be  wXioxrtxos".  AovXov  Kt^g/oi;  ou  SeT 
fjuixea^ar  t  mean,  in  those  cases  where  meekness  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  remedy ;  or  if  the  case  te  irremediable,  abscission 
by  cehsui'es  is  the  penalty. 

IS.  Tenthly :  aha  if  yet  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  were 
iieither  linjust  nor  unrfeasonable,  yet  there  is  nothing,  iinder 
Grod  Alihighty,  that  hath  power  over  the  soul  6i  man,  sb  as 
lo  comihand  a  persuasion,  or  to  judge  a  disagf feeing.  Human 
positive  laws  dirdct  all  external  acts  in  order  lo  several  ends, 
and  the  judges  take  cognizance  accordingly ;  biit  ho  inari  can 
command  the  will,  or  puiiish  him  tha.t  obeys  the  law  gainst 
his  will :  for  because  its  end  is  served  in  external  obedience, 
It  neither  looks  after  more,  neither  caii  it  be  served  by  more, 
nor  take  notice  of  any  more.  Arid  yet  possibly  the  tinder- 
Standing  IS  less  subject  to  human  power  than  the  will:  for 
that  humeri  power  nath  a  command  over  external  acts,  which 
naturally  arid  regularly  flow  from  the  will,  ^  et  lit  pliiriraiim 
suppose  a  direct  act  of  will,  but  always  either  a  direct  or  in- 
direct volition,  primary  or  accidental ;  biit  the  understand- 
ing is  a  natural  faculty  subject  to  no  cohiinand,  but  where 
the  command  is  itself  a  reason  fit  to  satisfy  and  persuade  it. 
And  therefore  trod,  commanding  us  to  believe  siich  revela- 
tions, persuades  and  satisfies  the  uhdei^tahding  by  his  com- 
ihahdihg  and  fevealitlg :  for  there  is  ho  grater  profbatioti  iti 
the  ^ond,  that  k  proposition  is  trii^,  tharl  because  Grbd  hdth 
cbttltii^hdefl  lis  lo  believe  it.  fitit  because  no  mail's  cbm- 
itiarid  i^  a  satisfkbtioil  to  thfe  uhderstdhding,  df  &  veririciatidn 
6f  the  pfbjjdsitloh,  ther^foi'e  th^  ilndei:sttttttin|  is  not  subject 
to  hfadikn  kiithority.  They  niay  persuade,  but  not  enjoiri 
^h^r^  God  hath  not ;  and  whetfe  God  hdth,  if  it  appears  si$ 
to  hihi,  he  is  an  infidel  If  he  does  hot  beliefvef  it.  And  H  bH 
men  have  tid  other  eflScacy  or  authority  On  the  uiidetStatid- 
ing  but  by  persuasion,  proposal^  and  entreaty,  then  a  itian  is 
•  bound  to  assent  but  iccbrding  to  the  Operatioii  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  ehergy  of  persuasion ;  heither  indeed  can  he, 
though  he  would  never  so  fain:  aiid  he  that  out  of  fear, 
and  too  much  compliance,  and  desire  to  be  safe,  shall  desire 
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to  bring  his  understahditig  ^tH  smrie  luxktteii  id  the  belief 
of  humaii  dictates  and  authorities,  may  as  often  miss  of  the 
truth  SB  hit  it,  but  ii*  sui-e  always  td  Ibse  the  conifort  of 
truth,  because  he  believes  it  upon  indirect,  insuffiiaeht,  ind 
i6coiiip(BteM  fti^fnerits:  arid  ^  hi^  desire  it  shoiild  be  so, 
is  hh  bedt  argiimefnt  ]  that  it  is  §bi  sd  the  pkksing  df  meti  ii 
His  best  rewafd^  arid  his  hoi  beirig  cdiidMnid  and  fcotitrft^ 
S^Usii  aJI  Ih^  ^fis^^odi  of  §t  tfiith. 


SUCTION  AlV. 

Of  the  Praciice  of  Christian  Churbhes  ioioards  Persons  dis- 
Ugreeifigj  and  v)hen  Persecution  first  came  in, 

AllD  thud  iHis  ti*uti[i  hith  be^n  pr^tis^d  iii  all  iltti^i^  bf  Chris- 
tlfth  Mi^(M^  When  thferfe  were  rio  bdUttti^M  designs  dfi  fooi^ 
n^  ihteiresls  to  be  setrecli  ildie  j[)aSsiohs  tcl  bte  satiifiecl.  Itt 
Bi  PatiP§  tiriie^  though  th6  cerifeure  df  hereby  were*  hot  sd 
ldc«9e  knd  forWaf d  Ss  afterward,  and  Ul  th^t  ^ei-e  called  he^ 
retifcs,  ^drfe  cleariy  s^li  tod  Wghiy  eritidildlj  Jet  ^  theii* 
^Kihe  irfts,  m  #fts  their  et^hsure^  that  isj  spiritual;  They  we^ 
flWt  Jidmoriished,  bnce  ai  least  ^  lEbr  sd  It^enaeus  %  Tertulliaii  *, 
Cypriaii  ^  Ainteose  *;  ritid  Jeroitie  f^  read  that  pkce  of  Titus  iii; 
^ut  I^Uce  that  timd  all  mefn^  arid  ^t  thdt  tim^  sdme  redd  it, 
**  V(M  vM&  el  altewltri  fednioriltidneni'^  reject  a  heritlfc : 
**  Rejfectibii  ffdni  the  edtoriiuniott  df  sdihts  after  two  wtim- 
ings^^  thdt  id  the  p^ftalty.  8l  Jdhri  ^ipressel^  it  by  ndt  *  eat- 
iiig  With  th^iii^'  iiot  *  bidding  them  6dd-spe^  T  blit  th&  pei-i 
sdns  agMhst  Whbni  hb  dlibfees  sd  ietef %,  ai^  sueh  a§  denied 
Christ  td  be  coitie  in  the  fl^^h,  direct  ariti*christs.  And  let 
the  sentence  be  as  high  lis  it  Ii§ts  iri  {his  ease^  all  that  I  bb- 
serve  is,  thai  isorice  iri  so  dtomable  Soctriries  tiothitig  bUt  f^U 
ritual  censure,  separatioh  from  the  comniunidii  of  the  liaithful 
was  enjoined  tod  prescribed,  we  earitiot  pretend  to  an  aposto^ 
lical  precedent,  if  in  inattets  of  disptite  tod  inilocent  quesi 
tion,  and  of  great  uncertaittty  tod  no  malignity^  we  shall 
phxieed  to  sentence  of  death, 

2.  For  it  is  but  absurd  and  illiterate  arguing,  to  say  that 

*  Lib.  S.cap.  8.  ^  De  prsescript.  ^  Lib.  ad  Quirinum. 

"  tn  hutic  toe  am.  1 1bidem. 
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excommiinication  is  a  greater  punishment,— and  killing  a  less  ;> 
and  tibierefore  whoever  may  be  excommunicated,  may  also  be 
put  to  death  :  which  indeed  is  the  reasoning  that  Bellarmiae 
uses.     Por,  first,  excommunication  isnot  directly  and  of  itself 
a  greater  punishment  than  corporal  deaths  because  it  is  inde- 
finite, and. incomplete^  and  in.  order  to  a  farther.  {)unishment; 
-which,  if  it  happens,  then  the  excommunication  was  the  inlet 
to  it;    if  it  does  not,  the  excommunication  did  not. signify 
half  so  much  as  the  loss  of  a  member,  much  less  death.     For 
it  may  be  totally  inefiectual,   either  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
proceeding,  or  repentance  of  the  person ;  and  in  all  times  and 
cases  it  is  a  medicine,  if  the  macL  please;  if  he  will  not,  but 
perseveres  in  his  impiety,  then  it  is  himself  that  brings  the 
censure  to  effect,   that  actuates  the  judgment,   and  gives  a 
sting  and  an  energy  upon  that,  which  otherwise  would  be  xsJg 
anv^s.     Secondly,  but  when  it  is  at  worst,  it  does'  not  kill 
the  soul;  it  only  coniagns  it.  to  that  death  which  it  had  de- 
served,  and   should    have  received  independently  from;  that 
sentence  of  the  church.     Thirdly,  and  yet  excommunication 
is  to  admirable  purpose :  for  whether  it  refers  to  the  person 
censured,  or  to  others,  it  is  prudential. in.  itself,  it  is  exemplary 
to  others,  it  is  medicinal  to  all.     For  the. person  censured: is 
by  this  means   threatened  into   piety,   and   the  threatening 
made  the  more  energetical  upon  him,  because  by  fiction,  of  law, 
or,  as  it  were,  by  a  sacramental  representment,  the  pains  of 
k^U  are  made  presential  to  him,  and  so  becomes  an  act  of  pru- 
dent  judicature,  .and  excellent  discipline,  and  the  best  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  government ;  beoiuse  the  nearer  the  threat- 
ening is  reduced  to  matter,  and  the  more  present  and  circum- 
stantiate it  is  made,  the  more  operative  it  is  upon  our  spirits 
while  they  are  immerged  in  matter.     And   this  is  the  full 
sense  and  power  of  excommunication  in  its  direct  intention : 
consequently   and   accidentally  other   evils  might  follow  it ; 
as  in  the  times  of   the  apostles  the  censured  persons  were 
bufieted  by  Satan,  and  even  at  this  day  there  is  less  security 
even,  to  the  temporal  condition  of  such  a  person,  whom  his 
spiritual  parents   have   anathematized.     But  besides  this,  I 
know  no   warrant  to  affirm  any  thing  of  excommunication; 
for  the  sentence  of  the  church  does  but  declare,  not   effect, 
the  final  sentence  of  damnation.     Whoever  deserves  excom- 
munication, deserves  damnation;   and  he  that  repents  shall 
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be  saved,  though  he  die  out  of  the  churches  external  commu- 
nion; and  if  he  does  not  repent,  he  shall  be  damned,  though 
he  was  not  excommunicate* 

3.  But  suppose  it  greater  than  the  sentence  of  corporal 
death,  yet  it  follows  not,  because  heretics  may  be  excommu- 
nicate, therefore  killed;  for  from  a  greater  to  a  less  in  a  se- 
veral kind  of  things  the  argument  concludes  not  It  is  a 
greater  thing  to  make  an  excellent  discourse  than  to  make  a 
shoe ;  yet  he  that  can  do  the  greater,  cannot  do  this  less. 
An  angel  cannot  beget  a  man ;  and  yet  he  can  do  a  greater 
matter  in  that  kind  of  operations,  which  we  term  spiritual 
and  angelical.  And  if  this  were  concluding,  that  whoever 
may  be  excommunicate,  may  be  killed, — then,  because  of  ex- 
conimunications,  the  church  is  confessed  the  sole  and  entire 
judge,  she  is  also  an  absolute  disposer  of  the  lives  of  persons^ 
I  believe  this  will  be  but  iU  doctrine  in  Spain :  for  in  *  Bulla 
Coenae  Domini'  the  King  of  Spain  is  every  year  excommuni- 
cated on  Maunday-Thursday ;  but  if  by  the  same  power  he 
might  also  be  put  to  death  (as  upon  this  ground  he  may), 
the  Pope  might  with  more  ease  be  invested  in  that  part  of 
St.  Peter's  patrimony,  which  that  King  hath  invaded  and  sur- 
prised. But  besides  this,  it  were  extreme  harsh  doctrine  in  a 
Roman  consistory,  from  whence  excommunications  issue  for 
trifles,  for  fees,  for  not  suffering  themselves  infinitely  to  be 
oppressed,  for  any  thing :  if  this  be  greater  than  death,  how 
great  a  tyranny  is  that  which  doth  more  than  kill  men  for 
less  than  trifles !  or  else  how  inconsequent  is  that  argument^ 
which  concludes  its  purpose  upon  so  false  pretence  and  suppo* 
sition! 

4.  Well,  however  zealous  the  apostles  were  against  here- 
tics, yet  none  were  by  them,  or  their  dictates,  put  to  death* 
The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  blindness  ci 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  amount  not  to  this,  for  they  were  mira- 
culous inflictions:  and  the  first  wa^  a  punishment  to  vow<> 
breach  and  sacrilege,  the  second  of  sorcery  and  opoi  con- 
testation against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  neither  of  them 
concerned  the  case  of  this  present  question.  Or  if  the  case 
were  the  same,  yet  the  authority  is  not  the  same:  for  he  that 
inflicted  these  punisbnients,  was  infallible,  add  of  a  power 
competent ;  but  no  man  at  this  day  is  so.  But  as  yet  people 
were  converted  by  miracles,  and  preaching,  and  disputing. 
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ftud  heretics  by  the  s^me  meimg  wee^  Kidiu%ued»  mA  all  mm 
ii|6tvuct^9  Qone  iiortured  f(»  their  QpiBion.  And  tbb  ponttr 
jiued  till  Christian  people  were  vexed  bjr  dieagrmog  persona, 
and  were  impatient  anh  peevish  by  tb^ir  pwn  toormuoh  confi- 
denoe,  and  th^  luxumnoy  of  a  piH?speir0U9  foi^tune ;  but  thm 
they  wpuid  not  gndui^  p^F^op^  th^  dfd  dagmati^  any  Mng» 
which  mi^t  inUrenph  wppn  tbefr  reputation  or  thw  intermit. 
And  it  k  obg^Tv^ble  that  m  mm  t^  iw  ag^  did  eyer  tmk 
the.  lawftil^ps^  of  pujtpg  hpr^tics  to  deajb,  tilj  tb^y  grew 
wantpp  with  proiiperity.  But  when  th^  r^pnta^on  pf  tbp 
gQYemqrs  was  eon$5^rned,  when  the  inter^8ts  pf  men  wpr^ 
-endangered}  when  tbey  had  something  tq .  lo^es  when  4iey 
Jiad  built  tb^r  estin^at^Qn  yppp  the  credit  pf  di§putabl$  <IR^9<- 
tione,  when  they  bpgan  tp  b^  jealqus  of  oth?r  in#n,  when  th^y 
fivervalfied  themselves  and  their  Qwn  ppinipn^f  when  somi^ 
ftei^aons  invaded  bi^baprii^l^s  yppn  piet4pn<^  pf  n^w  c^nions » 
hm  tbey,  as  th<^y  thrived  in  t|je  favour  pf  j^p^^prn^  %nd  in 
the  su/QQ^ss  of  tbeir  disputes,  l?9%ited  the  j;einppral  ppw^r  to 
b^sb,  to  fine,  to  impriPlpn,  and  tp  kill,  their  ^dv^rsfyri^s, 

$,  pQ  that  tbe  pa§^  stands  thus:  In  tb^  b^^t  times, 
^unongst  the  be^t  mmt  wb^n  therp  were  £^w^r  temporal  .^d§ 
to  be  served)  when  religion  and  tl^e  pur§  and  siinple  d^^igns 
of  Christianity  were  pniy  to  be  prpmot^,  in  tbpse  tiine.9  and 
imiQngst  sn^b  mm  no  perseeutipn  ^^  actnal  npr  p^rsnaded, 

nor  allowed*  tpwinrds  disagreeing  per§Qns.  But  as  men  bad 
ends  of  their  own  and  not  pf  Christ,  as  tbe^  r^^ed  from 
their  duty  and  religion  from  its  purity,  as  Christianity  b^gan 
to  bp  compounded  with  in^re§fts  and  blended  wi^i  temporal 

designs,  so  men  were  persecuted  for  their  opinions.     Tbis  is 

most  apparent,  if  we  ponsider  when  persepution  first  oame  in, 
and  if  we  ob^rve  bow  it  was  phecked  by  the  holiest  and  tlie 
w.isest  p^sons. 

-  6.  The  ^rst  ^eat  instance  X  shall  note,  was  in  Friscillian 
and  iiis  followers,  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrant 
Maximum  Which  instance,  although  S|t,  Jerome  x>bserves  as 
a  punishment  and  judgment  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  yet  is 
of  BO  use  in  the  present  question,  because  Maximus  put  some 
Christians  of  all  sorts  to  death  promiscuously,  catholic  and 
heretic,  without  chdce ;  and  therefore  the  Priscillianists  might 
as  well  have  calied.it  a  judgment  upon  the  catholics,  as  the 
^tbelics  upon  tb$)n« 
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7.  But  when  Ursati|s  an4  Stacius,  two  bishops,  p^ropur^d 
the  Prific^Uifini^ti?  death  by  the  poii^er  they  bad  at  cqurt ;  St.. 
Martha  wasf  so  apgry  at  thfem  for  their  pru^Ity,  tbat  he  px- 
cpmimunicated  t\ma  bptb?  4o4  St.  Ambrose  yppn  tbe  s^ufi^ 
stock  denied  his  coipQiimioii  fp  fh^  |taciani,  4^114  tbl^  s^^ 
e^TOl  tbftt  gulpici^s  gjvQis  fif  Jhp  story  i^  fbis  j  ^f  Hoa  ojftdp'? 
(^ys  he)  "  bPPaines  luc^  iftdignissiri}i  pp^imft  pxe^pjp  ^^ 
cati  sunt.''  The  example  was  worse  than  th§  ippq,  Jf  ^jii^ 
W^  ^fPf  b^i^e^ic^ly  tbe  (^xecutjpn  pf  tbem  b^Wj^ver  ^^s  un- 
f^rfsti^n. 

8,  But  H  Wft§  pf  Aipre  ft^thorily  thiat  tbe  Nipepe  fetfi^rs 
wpplicftted  tbfi  Empdjrpr,  an4  pr(^v§ile4  fpr  ^he  baqi^bwgnf  pf 
Arius^  Qf  thip  WQ  pan  giyg  no  pthj^r  a^ppunf,  but  tb^t,  by 
jbe  histjfl^  ^  thp  $in|§,  we  s§e  baseness  efio^gb  ^nd  person^ 
misdemeaflpur  and  factipu§ness  pf  sp^|4t  in  A^\\lp  tp  h^y^ 
deserved  ^li^ppse  tba4i  banishnjent,  thpugb  tbe  pbliquity  of 
h]$  opinion  were  not  pyt  i^po  th^  b^jancp^  whlsb  we  b^ve 

reasQn  tq  believe  wasf  npt  so  mucb  a^  pon§j4^p<|4»  beepu§p 
Constanfine  gaye  tpjer^lion  to  differing  opinions,  ^  Arius 
himself  wm  restored  upon  §upb  Ppndition§  to  bis  ppnnffy 
and  pfiiiBe^  wbieb  wonld  ngt  §tend  witb  tbe  ends  pf  tbe  Cg.- 

thplie^,  if  they  bad  been  severe  ^J^aptors  of  jcpnpnrr^pfig  |in4 
linion  of  persnaslcHi^  ^^ 

0»  I  am  still  within  the  ^cene  pf  gggjiesigptic^  perg/^ns, 
and  om  considering  what  the  ppinipn  of  tbe  legi^nede^f;  snd 
holiest  prelates  w^e  cpnoerning  this  ppat  qne§tipn.  If  yfe 
will  helfeve  St.  Austin  (wbp  Fa§  g  credible  pefgpn),  np  gppd 
man  did  allow  its  ^^  Nulli^  tajnen  bpf^i§  in  ^tholipg  bPfl  p!4- 

mtf  si  usque  ad  mprtem  in  qnenqiip-rn,  lic^f  b^rgtipuni,  s^sd.- 
atur,-  This,  wm  St.  Austin'^  final  ppinipn  ^r  fpr  he  b^ 
first  be^  of  the  mind,  tbpt  it  Wft§  npt  hpnest  tp  do  any  yiA- 
lenee  to  misper suaded  pi^^ons ;  ^nd  when  upon  an  accident 

happing  in  Hippo  be  h^d  altered  and  i-etracted  ^^  p^pt 
of  the  Pf^SIPW,  yet  tben  also  be  exgepte4  de^fb,  an4  wonjd 
by  nn  mmm  bftve  nny  mere  ppinion  made  c^pit^i.  5ut,  fic^- 
aught  appears,  St.  Austin  had  great  reason  to  have  retracted 

*  So^om, ).  1.  cap.  20. 

*  Socr^tep,  1.  ] .  cap.  26.  CoDt.  Crescon.  Gramnqiat.  lib*  3.  ^ap.  50.  Vid. 
Intiam  Epist.  158,  ]59.  et  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  cont.  tit.  PetiUap.  Vide  etiam 
Soerat.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  et  cap.  29. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  5.  retragtat.  vid.  Ep.  48.  ad  Vincent,  script,  po^t  retracjt«  et 
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that  retractation  than  his  first  opinion:  for  his  saying  of 
^^  nullis  bonis  placet,"  was  as  true  as  the  thing  was  reason- 
able it  should  be  so.  Witness  those  known  testimonies  of 
Tertullian%  Cyprian*,  Lactantius%  St.  Jerome',  Severus  Sul- 
picius^,  Minutius**,  Hilary*,  Damascenus^,  Chrysostom*,  Theo- 
phylact",  and  Bernard";''  and  divers  others,  whom  the  reader 
may  find  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  hb.  8.  de 
Rep*  !Eccl.  c.  8. 

10.  Against  this  concurrent  testimony  my  reading  can 
furnish  me  with  no  adversary,  nor  contrary  instances,  but  in 
Atticus  of  Constantinople,  Theodosius  of  Synada,  in  Stadus 
and  Ursatus  before  reckoned.  Only  indeed  some  of  the  later 
Popes  of  Rome  began  to  be  busy  and  unmerciful :  but  it  was 
then  when  themselves  were  secure,  and  their  interests  great, 
and  their  temporal  concernments  highly  considerable. 

11.  For  it  is  most  true,  and  not  amiss  to  observe  it,  that 
no  man  who  was  under  the  ferula,  did  ever  think  it  lawful 
to  have  opinions  forced,  or  heretics  put  to  death;  and  yet 
snany  men,  who  themselves  have  escaped  the  danger  of  a 
pile  and  a  faggot,  have  changed  their  opinion  just  as  the  case 
was  altered,  that  is,  as  themselves  were  unconcerned  in  the 
suffering.  Petilian,  Parmenian,  and  Gaudentiuso,  by  no  means 
would  allow  it  lawful,  for  themselves  were  in  danger,  and 
were  upon  that  side  that  is  ill  thought  of  and  discounte- 
nanced :  but  Gregory  and  Leo'',  Popes  of  Rome,  upon  whose 
side  thie  authority  and  advantages  were,  thought  it  lawful 
they  should  be  punished  and  persecuted,  for  themselves  were 
unconcerned  in  the  danger  of  suffering.  And  therefore  St. 
Gregory  conunends  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  for  forcing  them 
who  dissented  from  those  men  who  called  themselves  the 
church.  And  there  were  some  divines  in  the  lower  Germany, 
who  upon  great  reasons  spake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  in- 
quisition, and  restraining  prophesying,  who  yet,  when  they 
had  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  began  to  persecute  their 
brethren.     It  was  unjust  in  them,  in  all  men  unreasonable 

^  Ad  Scapulam.  ^  Lib.  9.  Ep.  1.  Epist.  «  Lib.  5.c.  20. 

'  In  cap.  13.  Matt,  et  in  cap.  2.  Hos.  k  Jn  vit.  S.  Martin. 

^  Octav.  *  Cont.  Auxent.  Arr.  ^  8.  Sect.  c.  82. 

}  In  cap.  13.  Matt.  bom.  4.  ™  In  Evang.  Matt. 
1*  In  verba  Apost.  fides  ex  auditu. 

o  Apud  Aug.  1.  I.e.  7. cont.  £p, ParmeQian.  et  1.  2.  c.  10. cont.  tit.    Peti- 
lian. 

P  Ep.  1.  ad  Turbium.  '  4  Lib.  I,  Ep.  7^. 
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and  uncharitable,  and  often  increases  the  error,  but  never 
lessens  the  danger. 

£2.  But  yet  although  the  church,  I  mean  in  her  distinct 
and  clerical  capacity,  was  against  destroying  or  punishing 
difference  in  opinion,  till  the  Popes  of  Rome  did  supersemi* 
nate  and  persuade  the  contrary;  yet  the  bishops   did  per?* 
suade  the  emperors  to  make  laws  against  heretics,   and  to 
punish  disobedient  persons  with  fines,   with  imprisonment^ 
with  death  and  banishment  respectively.     This  indeed  calls 
us  to  a  new  account.      For  the  churchmen  might  not  pro* 
ceed  to  blood  nor  corporal  inflictions,  but  might  they  not 
deliver  over  to  the   secular    arm,    and   persuade    temporal 
princes  to  do  it  ?   For  this  I  am  to  say,  that  since  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  doctrine  of  the  clergy  was  against  punishing 
heretics,  the  laws  which  were  made  by  the  emperors  against 
them,  might  be  for  restraint  of  diffeiing  reUgion  in  order  to 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  which  'm  too  frequently 
violated  by  the  division  of  opinions.    But  I  am  not  certain 
whether  that  was  always  the  reason,  or  whether  or  no  some 
bishops  of  the  court  did  not  also  lerve  their  own  ends  in 
giving  their  princes  such  untoward  counsel ;  but  we  find  the 
laws  made  severally  to  several  purposes,  in  divers  cases  and 
with   different  severity.     Constantine  the   emperdr  made  a 
sanction,  ^'Ut  parem  cum  fidelibus  ii,  qui  errant,  pacis  et  qui- 
etis  fruitionem  gaudentes  accipiant'."     The  emperor  Gratian 
decreed,  ^*  Ut  quam  quisque  vellet  religionem  sequeretur,  et 
conventus  ecclesiasticos  semoto  metu  omnes  agerent.^     But  he 
excepted  the  Manichees,  the  Fhotinians,  and  the  Eunomians. 
Theodosius  the  elder  made  a  law  of  death  against  the  ana- 
baptists of  his  time,   and  banished  Eunomius,  and  against 
other  erring  persons  appointed  a  pecuniary  mulct;  but  he 
did  no  executions  so  severe  as  his  sanctions,   to  shew  they 
were  made  '  in  terrorem'  only  •.     So  were  the  laws  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Martian^  decreeing  ^  contra  omnes  qui  prava  do- 
cere  tentant,'  that  they  should  be  put  to  death ;  so  did '  Mi- 
chael the  emperor :  but  Justinian  only  decreed  banishment. 

13.  But  whatever  whispers  some  politics  might  make  to 
their  princes,  as  the  wisest  and  holiest  did  not  think  it  law- 

'  Apud  Euseb.  de  vita  Constant. 

■  Vide  Socr.  1,  7.  c.  12.  Vid.  Cod.  de  hseretic,  L.  Manich.  etLeg.  Arriani, 
et  1.  Quicunque. 

f  Apud  Paulum  Diac.  1.  16,  et  1.  24.    . 
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f ul  for  phurcbmen  qIohq  to  do  eisiecutions,  isfo  ndtber  did  th^y 
transmit  such  persons  to  the  secular  judicature.  And  th^ri9- 
fore  when  the  edict  of  Mapedonius  the  president  wa^  SQ  ombi- 
guou9,  that  it  seamed  to  tbye^ten  dpath  tp  bpretifi%  unless 
they  recited ;  St,  Austin  ndrnpnigbed  him  e^efully  tP  pro- 
vide, that  qp  berptic  ghpuld  be  pwt  to  death,  ftll^ng  it  apt 

ooly  to  b^  wnQbrfsti^,  but  illegal  fllso,  ^nd  mi  w^rimted  by 

imperifitl  cpnistitutlons;    for  before  bii   tipae  np    law^  wer^ 

m§^  for  their  being  put  tP  death  J  but  hpwever  b«  prevailed 

that  MapedoniuP  published  another  edict,  mpre  explicit,  and 
Ies9  seepiipgly  severe,  But  in  his  epistle  to  Donatus  tb§ 
A&ie^P  procppsul  he  is  inpre  confident  and  deteri^ipate  i 
^(  Necessitate  nobis  in^pac^l  et  ipdict^,  ut  potips  pcoidi  ab  eif 
eligamu§,  qnkm  epsi  oGcideniJos  vestris  judi^iis  inger^u^*^^ 

14.  Bpt  afterward,  njaiy  gpt  a  trick  pf  giyjng  them  over 
to  the  secular  ppif er ;  which  at  the  best  i^  no  blotter  thap  by^ 
ppcrisy,  reippyipg  enyy  fpprp  them§elve^i  and  Iftyipg  if  pppQ 
pthers ;  B,  refp§ipg  tP  dc  thftt  iu  estepnal  ^et  ^hich  tbey  do 
ju  counsel  and  approbt^tipp ;  whieb  is  a  trapsmittipg  the  act 
to  another,  and  retaiping  a  proportion  pf  guilt  untq  tbemr- 
«elves,  even  their  own  and  the  Pthers  too,  I  eod  this  with 
the  saying  of  Qbryspstom,  ^^  Dogmata  impia  et  qua3  ab  hierp- 
ticis  profecta  sunt,  arguere  et  anathematizare  qaortet  (  homi- 
nibus  autap  parcenduis,  et  prq  salute  eprum  orandum  \^ 
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Hqw  fax  the  Chtirch^  or  Qovernors^  may  act  to  tfi^  restaining 

false  or  ddffering  Opinions. 

B0T  although  beretipal  personn  are  pot  to  be  4estroyed>  yet 
heresy,  being  a  work  of  the  fle§bf  and  all  heretic^  criipinal 
persons,  whose  iipt^  and  dpctrine  be^yp  in^uence  pppn  coni- 
munitief  pf  men,  whetber  ecclesiastical  or  cfyil,  the  gover- 
nors of  the  r^ublic  or  cburch  respeqtiyely,  are  to  do  their 
duties  in  restraining  those  mischiefs,  which  m^y  happep  to 
their  several  f^barges,  for  whose  indemnity  they  ajre  answ^- 
able.  And  therefore,  according  to  the  effect  or  malice  of  the 
doc^ne  or  the  person,  so  the  cognizance  of  them  belcmgs  tq 
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Several  judic»ti|r€»ir  If  it  he  f^Ise  dootnn?  in  any  oupacity, 
and  doth  miischief  in  any  sen^e»  or  teaches  iU  life  in  any  in- 
stanoe^  px  entourages  evil  in  any  particular,  hT  eniarofAil^eiv 
( these  mm  must  be  silenced/  they  muftt  be  convinced  by 
isQUnd  doctrine,  and  put  to  silence  by  spiritual  evidence,  and 
xe3train^d  by  authority  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  by  spiritual 
c^ifiures,  according  as  it  se^ms  necessary  to  him,  who  is 
most  concerned  in  the  regiment  of  the  cbusch,  For  all  this 
ire  have  precept,  and  precedent  apostolical,  and  much  rea- 
son. For,  by  thus  doing,  the  governor  of  the  church  14368  4II 
that  authority  that  is  con^petait,  and  all  the  means  that  is 
reasonable,  and  that  proceeding  which  is  regular,  that  he 
may  discharge  his  cure,  and  secure  hi^  flocl^.  And  that  he 
possibly  may  be  deceived,  in  judgipg  a  doctrine  to  be  hereti- 
cal, and  by  consequence,  the  person  excommunicate  suffers 
injury,  is  no  argument  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro* 
peed'mg :  for  all  the  injury  that  is,  is  visible  and  in  appear- 
ance, and  so  is  his  crime.  Judges  must  judge  according  to 
their  best  reason,  guided  by  law  of  God  as  their  rule,  and  by 
evidence  and  appearance  as  their  best  instrument ;  and  they 
can  judge  no  better.  If  the  judges  be  good  apd  prudent,  the 
error  of  proceeding  will  not  be  great  nor  ordinary ;  and  there 
can  be  no  better  establishment  of  human  judicature,  than  is 
a  faUible  proceeding  upon  an  infallible  ground.  And  if  the 
judgment  of  heresy  be  made  by  estimate  and  proportion  of  the 
opinion  to  a  good  or  a  bad  life  resp^cdvely,  supposing  an 
error  in  the  deduction,  there  will  be  no  malice  in  the  con* 
elusion;  and  that  he  endeavours  to  secure  piety  according 
to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  and  yet  did  mistake  in  his 
proceeding,  is  only  an  argument  that  he  did  his  duty  after 
the  manner  of  men,  possibly  with  the  piety  of  a  saint,  though 
not  with  the  understanding  of  an  angel.  Aqd  the  little  in- 
eonv^epce  that  happens  to  the  person  injuriously  judged, 
is  abundantly  made  up  in  the  excellency  of  the  discipline, 
the  goodness  of  the  example,  the  care  of  the  public,  and  all 
those  great  influences  into  the  manners  of  men,  which  de- 
rive from  such  an  act  so  publicly  consigned.  But  such  pub- 
lic judgment  in  matt^rs  of  opinion  must  be  seldom  and  cu- 
rious, and  never  but  to  secure  piety  and  a  holy  life ;  for  in 
matters  speculative,  as  all  determinations  are  fallible,  so 
^c9Xce  anv  of  them  are  to  purpose^  nor  ev^r  abl^  to  mak^  qov(^^ 
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pensation  of  either  side,  either  for  the  public  fraction,  or  the 
particular  injustice,  if  it  should  so  happen  in  the  censure. 

2.  But  then,  as  the  church  may  proceed  thus  far,  yet  no 
Christian  inan  or  conununity  of  men  may  proceed  farther. 
For  if  they  be  deceived  in  their  judgment  and  censure,  and 
yet  have  passed  only  spiritual  censures,  they  are  totally  iur- 
effectual,  and  come  to  nothing ;  there  is  no  effect  remaining 
upon  the  soul,  and  such  censures  are  not  to  meddle  with  the 
body  so  much  as  indirectly.  But  if  any  other  judgment  pass 
upon  persons  erring,  such  judgments,  whose  effects  remain,  if 
the  person  be  unjustly  censured,  nothing  will  answer  and 
make  compensation  for  such  injuries.  If  a  person  be  ex- 
communicate unjustly,  it  will  do  him  no  hurt ;  but  if  he  be 
killed  or  dismembered  unjustly,  that  censure  and  infliction 
are  not  made  ineffectual  by  his  innocence,  he  is  certainly  killed 
and  dismembered.  Sp  that  a$  the  chilrch's  authority  in 
such,  cases  sp  restrained  and  made  prudent,  cautelous  and 
orderly,  is  just  and  competent;  so  the  proceeding  is  reason- 
able,  it  is  provident  for  the  public,  and  the  inconveniences 
that  may  fall  upon  particulars  so  little,  as  that  the  public  be- 
nefit makes  ample  compensation,  so  long  as  the  proceeding 
is  but  spiritual. 

3.  This  discourse  is  in  the  case  of  such  opinions,  which, 
by  the  former  rules,  are  formal  heresies,  and  upon  practical 
inconveniences.  But  for  matters  of  question,  which  have 
not  in  them  an  enmity  to  the  public  tranquillity,  as  the  r&« 
pubUc  hath  nothing  to  do,  upon  the  ground  of  dl  the  former 
discourses ;  so  if  the  church  meddles  with  them  where  they 
do  not  derive  into  ill  life,  either  in  the  person  or  in  the  con-^ 
sequent,  or  else  are  destructions  of  the  foundation  of  reli^on 
which  is  all  one  (or  that  those  fundamental  articles  are  of 
greatest  necessity  in  order  to  a  virtuous  and  godly  life,  which 
is  wholly  built  upon  them,  and  therefore  are  principally  ne* 
cessary)— if  she  meddles  farther,  otherwise  than  by  preach-, 
ing  and  conferring  and  exhortation,  she  becomes  tyrannical 
in  her  government,  makes  herself  an  immediate  judge  of  con^ 
sciences  and  persuasions,  lords  it  over  their  faith,  destroys 
unity  and  charity :  and  as  he  that  dogmatises  the  opinion, 
becomes  criminal,  if  he  troubles  the  church  with  an  immo-> 
dest,  peevish,  and  pertinacious  proposal  of  his  article,  not 
simply  necessary ;  so  the  church  does  pot  do  her  duty,  if 
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^e  so  condemns  it  ^  pro  tribunali,**  as  to  enjoin  him  and  all 
her  subjects  to  believe'  the  contrary.     And  as  there  may  be 
pertinacy  in  doctrine,  so  there  may  be  pertinacy  in  judging; 
and  both  are  faults.     The  peace  of  the  church  and  the  unity 
of  her'  doctrine  are  best  conserved,  when  it  is  judged  by  the 
proportion  it  hath  to  that  rule  of  unity  which  the  apostles 
gave,  that  is,  the  Creed,  for  articles  of  mere  belief,  and  the 
precepts  of  Jesus   Christ,   and  the  practical  rules  of  piety, 
which   are   most    plain  and  easy,  and  without   controveirsy, 
set  down  in  the  gospels  and  writings  of  the  apostles.     But  to 
multiply   articles,    and  adopt    them   into   the   family  of  the 
faith,   and  to  require  assent   to  such  articles,   which  (as  St. 
Paul's  phrase  is)  are  '  of  doubtful  disputation'  equal  to  that 
assent  we  give  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon 
the  top  of  a  bulrush :  and  the  farther  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
ceedings does  extend,  the  worse  they  are :  the  very  making 
such  a  law  is  unreasonable,  the  inflicting  spiritual   censures 
upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  much  violence  to  their  under- 
statiding,  as  to  obey  it,  is  unjust  and  ineffectual;  but  to  pu- 
nish the  person  with  death,  or  with  corporal  infliction,  indeed 
it  is  effectual,  but  it  is,  therefore,  tyrannical.     We  have  seen 
what  the  church  may  do  towards  restraining  false  or  differing 
opinions:  next  I  shall  consider,  by  way  of  corollary,  what  the 
prince  may  do  as  for  his  interest,  and  only  in  securing  his 
people,  and  serving  the  ends  of  true  religion. 


SECTION  XVI. 


Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  "Prince  to  give  Toleration  to 

several  Religions* 

1.  Foe  u]pon  these  very  grounds  we  may  easily  give  account 
of  that  great  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  prince  to  give 
toleration  to  several  religions.  For,  first,  it  is  a  great  fault  that 
men  will  call  the  several  sects  of  Christians  by  the  names  of 
several  religions.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  *  the  fiorih  of 
sound  doctrine  and  wholesome  words,'  which  is  set  dowii  in 
Scripture  indefinitely,  actually  conveyed  to  us  by  plain  places, 
and  separated  as  for  the  question  of  necessary  or  not  necessary 
by  the  symbol  of  the  apostles.  Those  impertinences,  which  the 
wantonness  and  vanity  of  men  hath  commenced,  which  thei'* 
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interesti^  have  promoft^d,  which  serVd  Hot  truth  «o  mudh  as 
their  own  ends,  arte  far  from  being  distinct  reli^ons ;  for  mat- 
t€^^  of  opinion  are  no  parts  bf  the  Worship  of  God^  nor  in 
order'  td  it^  but  lis  they  prombt^  obedience  td  UiiS  Ccfnimand* 
ments ;  and  when  they  contribute  towards  it,  are  in  that  proi 
portion  as  they  cdntribute  parts^  and  actions,  and  ininute 
particulars,  of  that  religion,  to  whose  end  they  do  dr  {iretend 
to  serve.  And  such  are  all  the  i^ects  &nd  all  the  pretences  of 
Christiatis,  but  pieces  and  minutes  of  Christianity,  if  they  de 
serve  the  great  end ;  as  ^ery  man  for  his  own  sect  and  in-it 
terest  believes  for  his  share  it  does. 

^.  Toleratidn  hath  i^  double  sense  dr  pUrtk>se.  Foir  sotn^ 
times  by  it  men  understand  a  public  license  and  fexercisd  df  d 
sect !  isometimes  it  is  only  an  indemnity  of  the  persons  pri- 
vately to  convene  and  to  opitle^  kJa  they  sfefe  k^\ise,  fend  as  they 
tneaii  to  ansWer  to  God.  Both  these  are  very  ihuch  to  thd 
satne  pnrpbse^  tliile^^  sdhie  jiersoris,  whoiii  We  are  bound  ti* 
satisfy^  be  scandalized^  and  then  the  printie  is  boinld  td  do  a§ 
be  is  boiind  to  satisfy;  "to  God  it  is  kll  one :  for,  ftbiStMctiligf 
frdih  the  offence  of  per^ns,  Which  is  to  be  considered  ju^  ad 
our  obligation  is  to  content  the  persons^  it  is  all  one  whether, 
we  indulge  to  them  td  meet  pubUely  or  privately,  to  do  dctidtM 
of  rfeligion  concerning  whith  we  are  not  persuaded  that  they 
are  truly  holy^  To  God  it  is  just  one  to  be  in  the  dark  and 
in  the  light,  the  thing  is  the  same,  only  the  circumstance  of 
public  and  private  is  diflFerent:  which  cannot  be  concerned 
in  any  thing,  nor  can  it  concern  any  thing,  but  the  matter  of 
scandal  and  relation  to  the  minds  and  fantasies  of  certain 
persons. 

3.  So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  persecute.  And  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  divers  |)ersuasions,  is  no 
more  than  whether  he  may  lawfully  persecute  any  man  for 
not  bring  of  his  opinion.  Now  in  this  case  he  is  just  so  to 
tolerate  diversity  of  persuasiohs  as  he  is  to  tolerate  public  ao^ 
tiohs :  for  no  opinion  is  judicable,  nor  no  person  punishable, 
but  fcH:  a  sin ;  and  if  his  opinion,  by  r^son  of  its  managing 
or  its  effect,  be  in  itself  or  becomes  a  sin  to  the  person^  then 
as  he  is  to  do  towards  other  sins^  so  to  that  opinion  or  man 
so  opining.  But  to  believe  so,  or  not  so,  when  there  is  no 
more  but  mere  believing,  is  not  in  his  power  to  enjoin,  there- 
fore not  to  punish.  And  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  tolerate  dis* 
agreeing  persuasions,  but  the  authority  of  God  only  is  com* 
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petent  td  take  notice  of  it,  and  infallible  to  determine  it^  iind 
fit  to  judge;  and  therefore  no  human  authoHty  is  suiBcietit  td 
do  all  those  things^  which  cdii  justify  the  inflictitig  tenipotal 
pumshmehts  tipoH  suchj  as  do  not  confbirm  iii  thdf  persui^ 
sions  to  a  rule  dr  authority,  which  is  hot  orily  fallible^  but 
kipposed  by  the  disagreeing  pd'soh  tQ  be  actually  deceived. 

4.  But  I  consider,  that  in  the  toleratidn  of  a  different  opi- 
hion^  l-eUgion  is  not  properly  land  immediatdy  concerned,  so 
£is  ill  any  degree  to  be  endangered.  For  it  may  be  safi^  in 
dirersity  of  persuasions,  aiid  it  is  also  a  part  6t  Chiistiati  re^ 
ligion%  that  the  liberty  of  nieiTs  consciences  shdiildbepr^ 
served  in  all  thih^^  where  God  hath  not  set  A  limit  and  made 
a  irestraiiit ;  that  the  soul  df  Man  should  be  free,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  mast^  but  Jesiis  Christ ;  thftt  liiatte^s  Spiritual  dioiild 
not  be  restrained  by  punishments  corporal;  that  thef  same 
iiie^khess  ted  charity  should  be  preserved  in  the  prdmotioii 
of  Chiistiaiiity,  th^t  gave  it  fdiihdation  arid  iiicrement  imd 
flriniiess  ih  its  first  piiblication ;  that  eohclusiotis  should  Hot 
bi^  inore  dogmatical  than  the  virtual  resolution  aiid  efficacy 
df  the  premises;  and  that  the  per^ns  i^hduld  hot  inore  ber* 
iaiiily  be  cohdemned  ihan  their  dpihiohs  confuted :  and  lastly^ 
that  the  iniihnities  df  m^n  and  difficulties  df  things  l^hould 
be  bbth  pht  in  balance,  to  make  dbatemenl  in  the  definitive 
sehtencie  agditist  men's  persons.  But  then,  because  tolera- 
tion of  opinion^  is  not  properly  a  question  of  religicm,  it  may 
be  a  question  of  policy :  ahd  although  h  inari  may  be  a  good 
Christian,  though  he  believe  kri  error  not  fundaiftehtalj  and 
not  cUrectly  or  evidently  impioiife,  yet  his  opihiori  may  dcdi- 
deilt^y  disturb  the  public  peace,  through  the  overadtiveriess 
of  the  persons,  and  the  confideiice  df  th^ir  belief,  and  th(fe 
bpillioh  of  its  appendant  necessity ;  and  therefore  toleratioh 
of  differirig  persuasions  in  these  cases,  is  td  be  fcohsidered 
upon  political  grounds,  and  is  just  so  to  be  admitted  or  denied 
as  the  opinions  or  toleration  of  them,  may  consist  with  the 
public  dnd  necessary  ends  of  govemnreiit.  Only  this;  as 
Christiato  princes  must  look  to  thfe  interest  of  their  goverri-i 
meht,  so  especially  must  they  consider  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  call  every  redargution  or  modest  discovery 

X  Humani  jaris  et  naturalis  potestatis,  unicuique  quod  putaverit  colere.  Sed 
nee  religionis  est  cogere  religionetni  qu»  duscipi  spomfc  debet^non  vi.  Tertul. 
ad  Scapulam. 
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of  an  JBstablished  errdr,  by  the  name  of  disturbance  of  the 
peace.     Fork  is  very  likely  that  the  peevishness  and  impa-' 
lience  of  contradiction  in  the  governors  may  break  the  peace. 
Let  them  remember  but  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  the 
liberty  of  consciences  which  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  let 
them  do  justice  to  the  persons,  whoever  they  are^^  that  are 
peevish,  provided  no  man'^s  person  be  overborne  with  preju- 
dice.    For  if  it  be  necessary  for  all  men  to  subscribe  to  the 
present  established  religion,  by  the  same  reason  at  another^ 
time  a  man.  may  be  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  contradictory, 
and  so  to  all  reli^ons  in  the  world.     And  they  only  who  by 
their  too-much  confidence  entitle  God  to  all  their  fancies, 
and  make  them  to  be  questions  of  religion,  and  evidences 
tor  heaven,   or  consignations  to  hell,    they  only  think   this 
doctrine  unreasonable,  and  they  are  the  men  that  first  dis- 
turb the  churches  peace,  and  then  think  there  is  no  appeasing 
the  tumult  but  by  getting  the  victory.     But  they  diat  consi- 
der things  wisely,  understand,  that  idnce  salvation  and  dam-' 
nation  depend  not  upon .  impertinences,  and  yet  that  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  may, — ^the  prince  is,  in  this  case,  to  seek 
how  to^  secure  government,  and  the  issues  and  intentions  of 
that,  while  there  is  in  these  cases  directly  no  insecurity  to 
religion,  unless  by   the  accidental  uncharitableness  of  them 
that  dispute :  which  uncharitableness  is  also  much  prevented 
when  the  public  peace  is  secured,  and  no  person  is  on  either 
side  engaged   upon  revenge  y,  or  troubled  with  disgrace,  or 
vexed  with  punishments  by  any  decretory  sentence  against 
him.     It  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  statesman,  I  mean  Thua- 
nus,  '^  Hseretici,  qui,  pace  data,  factionibus  scinduntur,  perse^ 
cutione  uniuntur  contra  rempublicam.**'     If  you  persecute  he- 
retics or  disprepants,  they  unite  themselves  as  to  a  common 
defence :  if  you  permit  them,  they  divide   themselves  upon 
private  interests ;  and  the  rather,  if  this  interest  was  an  in- 
gredient of  the  opinion.  • 

5.  The  sum  is  this :  it  concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  be- 
cause it  concerns  the  honour  of  God,  that  all  vices  and  every 
part  of  ill  life  be  discountenanced  and  restrained ;  and  there- 
fore in  relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt  with.  For  the 
understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to  guide 

J  Dextera  prsecipnc  capit  indul^antia  mentes ; 

Asperitas  odium  bwvaque  bella  parit.     Ovid.  A.  A.  2. 145. 
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our,  practice^,  they  =  are  considerable  only  as  they  teach  im« 
piety  and  vice,  as  they  either  dishonour  Grod  or  disobey  him* 
Now  all  such  doctrines  are  to  be  condemned;  but  for  the 
persons  preaching  such  doctrines,  if  they  neither  justify  nor 
approve  the  pretended  consequences,  which  are  certainly  im- 
pbus,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  that  consideration.  But 
if.  they  know  such  consequences. and, allow  them,  or  if  they 
do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce  impiety,  but  take  sin 
beforehand,  and  manage  them  impiously  in  any  sense,  or  if 
either  themselves  or  their  doctrine  do  really,  and  without 
colour  or  feigned  pretext,  disturb  the  public  peace  and  just 
interests',  they  are  not  to  be  suffered.  In  all  other  cases  it 
is  not  only  lawful  to  permit  them,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that 
princes  and  all  in  authority  should  not  persecute  discrepant 
opinions.  And  in  such  cases  wherein  persons  not  otherwise 
incompetent  are  bound  to  r^rove  an  error  (as  they  are  in. 
many),  in  all  these  if  the  prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders 
men  from  doing  their  duty,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


SECTION  XVII. 


Of  Compliance  with  disagreeing  PersonSf  cr  iveak  Con* 

sciences f  in  general, 

1.  Upon  these  grounds  it  remains,  that  we  reduce  this  doc- 
trine to  practical  conclusions,  and  consider,  among  the  dif- 
fering  sects  and  opinions  which  trouble  these  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  come  into  our  concernment,  which  sects  of 
Christians  are  to  be  tolerated,  and  how  far ;  and  which  are  to 
be  restrained  and  punished  in  their  several  proportions. 

2.  The  first  consideration  is,  since  diversity  of  opinions 
does  more  concern  public  peace  than  religion,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  persons  who  disobey  a  public  sanction  upon  a  true 
allegation,  that  they  cannot  believe  it  to  be  lawful  to  obey 
such  constitutions,  although  they  disbelieve  them  upon  insuf. 

*  Exstat  prudens  monitum  Mecsenatis  apud  Dionem  Cassium  ad  Aug^ustum 
in  haec  verba;  Eos  vero  qui  in  Divinis  aliquid  innovant,  odio  habe^  et  coerce, 
non  deorum  soldm  canst,  sed  quia  nova  numina  hi  tales  introducentes  multos 
impellunt  ad  mutationem  rerum :  unde  conjurationes^  seditiones,  conciliabula 
essistunt,  res  profecto  minimi  conducibiles  principatui.  Etleg^ibus  quoque 
espieMum  est,  quod  in  religionem  committitur^  in  omnium  fertur  injuriam* 
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fident  grounds ;  that  is,  whether  in  « comtituta  lege'  dis*i 
agreeing  persons  or  weak  consciences  ate  to  be  complied 
withal^  and  their  disobeying  and  disagreeing  tolerated. 

8.  First:  in  this  question,  there  is  no  distinction  can  be 
made  between  persons  truly  weak,  and  but  pretending  so* 
For  all  that  pretend  to  it,  are  to  be  allowed  the  same  liberty, 
whatsoever  it  be  ^  for  no  man's  sphit  is  known  to  any  but  to 
God  and  hitoDhself :  and  therefore  pretences  and  tealitles  in 
this  caaa  are  both  alike  in  order  to  the  public  toleration.* 
And  this  very  thing  is  one  argument  to  persuade  a  negative. 
For  the  chief  thing  in  this  case  is  the  concernment  of  public 
government)  which  is  then  most  of  dOi  violated,  wheti  what 
may  prud^tly  be  permitted  to  some  purposes,  may  be  de« 
manded  to  mimy  more,  and  the  piety  of  the  laws  abused  to 
the  impiety  of  other  men's  ends.  And  if  laws  be  made  so 
malleable  as  to  comply  with  weak  consciences,  he  that  hath 
a  mind  to  disobey,  is  made  impregnable  against  the  coerdU 
tive  powar  of  the  laws  by  this  pretence.  For  a  weak  con« 
science  signifies  nothing  in  this  case,  but  a  dislike  of  the  law 
upon  a  contrary  persuasion.  For  if  some  weak  consdences 
do  obey  the  law,  and  others  do  not,  it  is  not  their  weakness 
indefinitely  that  is  the  cause  of«»it,  but  a  definite  and  particu- 
lar persuasion  to  the  cohtrary.  So  that  if  such  a  pretence  be 
excuse  sufficiait  from  ob^ing,  then  the  law  b  a  sanction 
obliging  every  one  to  obey  that  hath  a  mind  to  it,  and  he  that 
hath  noty  may  choose;  that  is,  it  is  no  law  at  all;  for  he  that 
hath  a  mind  to  it,  may  do  it  if  there  be  no  law ;  and  he  that 
hath  no  mind  to  it,  need  not  for  all  the  law. 

4.  And  therefore,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  prudently  fi«me 
a  law  of  that  temper  and  expedient,  but  either  he  must  lose 

he  formality  of  a  law,  and  neither  have  power  coercitive  nor 
bligatory,  but  ^  ad  arbitrium  inferiorum  ;'*  or  else  it  cannot, 

antecedently  to  the  particular  case,  give  leave  to  any  sort  of 

men  to  disagree  or  disobey. 

5.  Secondly :  suppose  that  a  law  be  made  with  great  rea- 
son, so  as  to  satisfy  divers  persons  pious  and  prudent,  that  it 
complies  with  the  necessity  of  government,  and  promotes  the 
interest  of  Grod's  service  and  public  order,  it  may  easily  be 
ima^ned  that  these  persons,  which  are  obedient  sons  of 
the  church,  may  be  as  zealous  for  the  public  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  diurch  as  others  for  their  opinion  against  it. 
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and  may  be  as  much  ficandaHsed  if  disobtdxHice  be  tolerated^ 
as  others  are  if  the  law  be  exacted :  and  what  shall  be  done 
in  this  case?  Both  sorts  of  men  cannot  be  complied  withal: 
because  as  these  pretend  to  be  offended  at  the  law^  and  by 
consequence  (if  they  understand  the  OMiSequents  of  their 
own  of^on)  at  them  that  obey  the  law ;  so  the  others  are 
justly  oSbnded  at  them,  that  unjustly  disobey  it.  If  there^ 
Ibre  there  be  any  <m  the  right  side  as  confident  and  lealotts 
as  they  who  lure  on  the  wrong  side,  then  the  disagreeing  perA 
sons  are  not  to  be  complied  with,  to  avoid  giving  ofEbnaet 
for  if  they  be,  otteoce  is  given  to  better  persons;  and  so  the 
mischief,  which  such  complying  seeks  to  prevent,  is  made 
greater  and  more  unjust,  obedioiee  Is  discouraged,  and  dis^ 
obedience  is  legally  canonized  for  the  result  of  a  holy  and  a 
tend^  conscience. 

6.  Thirdly :  such  complying  with  the  disagreeings  of  a 
sort  of  men,  is  the  total  overthrow  of  all  discipline,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  no  laws  of  public  worship,  than  to  rescind 
them  in  the  very  oonstitutiMm ;  and  there  can  be  no  end  la 
making  the  sanctification,  but  to  make  the  law  ridiculous^ 
and  the  authority  contemptible.  For,  to  say  that  complying 
with  weak  consciences,  in  the  very  fifamtng  of  a  law  of  d]»> 
dpiine,  is  the  way  to  preserve  unity,  were  all  one  as  to  say, 
to  take  away  all  laws  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  disobe- 
dience. In  such  matters  of  indififerency,  the  best  way  of 
cementing  the  fraction,  is  to  unite  the  parts  in  die  authoi^ 
rity  ;  lor  then  the  question  is  but  one,  viz;,  whether  the  autho«> 
rity  must  be  obeyed  or  not.  But  if  a  permtsoon  be  given 
of  disputing  the  particulars,  die  questions  become  next  to 
infinite.  A  mirror  when  it  is  broken,  represents  the  obje^ 
multiplied  and  divided :  but  if  it  be  entire,  and  through  one 
centre  transmits  the  species  to  the  eye,  the  vision  is  one  and 
natural.  Laws  are  the  mirror  in  whidi  men  are  to  dress 
and  compose  their  acdons,  and  therefore  must  not  be  broken 
with  such  clauses  of  exception,  which  may,  without  remedy^ 
foe  abused  to  the  prejudice  of  authority,  and  peace,  and  all 
human  saiicdons.  And  I  have  known  in  some  churches, 
that  this  pretence  hath  been  nothing  but  a  design  to  dis^ 
credit  the  law,  to  dismantle  the  authority  that  made  it,  to 
raise  their  own  credit  and  a  trophy  of  their  zeal,  to  make  it 
a  characteristic  note  of  a  sect,  and  the  cognizance  of  holy 
persons :  and  yet  the  men  that  claimed  exemption  from  the 
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laws  upon  pretence  of  having  weak  consciences,  if  in  hearty 
expression  you  had  told  them  so  to  their  heads,  they  would 
have  spit  in  your  face,  and  were  so  far  from  confesfflng  them- 
selves weak,  that  they  thought  themselves  able  to  give. laws 
to  Christendom,  to  instruct  the  greatest  clerks,  and  to  cate- 
chise the  church  herself.  And,  which  is  the  worst  ofall^ 
they  who  were  perpetually  clamorous  that  the  severity  of 
the  laws  should  slacken  as  to  their  particular,  and  in  matter 
adiaphorous  (in  which,  if  the  church  hath  any  authority,  she 
bath  power  to.  make  laws)  to  indulge  a  leave;  to  them  ta  do 
as  they  list,*~yet  were  the  most  imperious  •  amongst  ipen, 
most  dJecretory  in  their  sentences,  and  most  impatient  of  any 
disagreeing  from  them,  though  in  the  least  minute  and  partis 
cular:  whei^as,  by  all  the  justice  of  the.  world,  they  who 
persuade  such  a  compliance  in  matters  of  fact,  and  of  so  little 
question,  should  not  deny  to  tolerate  .persons,:  that  differ  in 
questions  of  great  difficulty  and  contestation. 

7.  Fourthly :  but  yet  since  all  things  almost  in  the  world 
have  been  made  matters  of  dispute,  and.  the  will  of  some 
men,  and  the  malice  of  others,  and  the  infinite  industry  and 
pertinacity  of '  contesting,   and   resolution^  to  conquer,  hath 
abused  some  persons  innocently  into  a  persuasion  that  even 
the  laws  diemselves,  though  never  so  prudently  constituted, 
are  superstitious,  or  impious; — such  persons,  who  are  other- 
wise pious,  humble,  and  religious,  are  not  to  be  destroyed 
for  such  matters,  which  in  themselves  are  not  of  concern- 
ment to  salvation,  and  neither  are   so  accidentally  to -such 
men  and  in  such  cases  where  they  are  innocently  abused,  and 
they   err  without  purpose   and  design.      And  therefore,  if 
there  be  a  public  disposition  in  some  persons  to  dislike  laws 
of  a  certain  quality,  if  it  be  foreseen^  it  is  to  be  considered 
<  in  l^e  dioenda  ;^  and  whatever  inconvenience  or  particular 
offence  is  foreseen,   is  either   to  be  directly  avoided .  in   the 
law,  or  else  a  compensation  in  the  excellency  of  the  law,  and 
certain    advantages    made    to    outweigh    Uieir    pretensions. 
But  ^  in  lege  jam  dicta/  because  there  may  be    a  necessity 
some  persons  should  have  a  liberty  indulged  thenr,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  governors  of  the  church  should  be  intrusted 
with  a  power  to  consider  the  particular  case,  and  indulge  a 
libeity    to  the    person,    and    grant  personfd   dispensations. 
This,  I  say,  is  to  be  done  at  several  times,  upon  particular 
instance,  upon  singular  consideration,  and  new  emergencies. 
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But  that  a  whole  kind  of  men,  such  a  kind  to  which  all  men, 
without  possibility  of  being  confuted,  may  pretend,  should, 
at  once,  in  the  very  frame  of  the  law,  be  permitted  to  dis- 
obey, is  to  nullify  the  law,  to  destroy  discipline,  and  to.  hallow 
disobedience;  it  takes  away  the  obliging  part  of  the  law, 
and  makes  that  the  thing  enacted  shall  not  be  enjoined,  but 
tolerated  only;  it  destroys  unity  and  uniformity, . which  to 
preserve  was  the  very  end  of  such  laws  of  discipline ;  it  bends 
the  rule  to  the  thing  which  is  to  be  ruled,  so  that  the  law 
obeys  the  subject,  not  the  subject  the  law:  it  is  to  make  a 
law  for  particulars,  not  upon  general  reason  and  congruity, 
against  the  prudence  and  design  of  all  laws  in  the  world, 
and  absolutely  without  the  example  of  any  church  in  Christen- 
dom; it  prevents  no  scandal,  for  some  will  be  scandalized 
at  the  authority  itself,  some  at  the  complying  and  remissness 
of  discipline,  and  several  men  at  matters  and  upon  ends  con- 
tradictory :  all  which  cannot,  some  ought  not,  to  be  complied 
withal. 

8.  Sixthly :  the  sum  is  this.  The  end  of  the  laws  of  disci- 
pline are  in  an  immediate  order  to  the  conservation  apd 
ornament  of  the  public ;  and  therefore  the  laws  must  npt  so 
tolerate,  as  by  conserving  persons  to  destroy  themselves  and 
the. public  benefit:  but  if  there  be  cause  for  it,  they  must  be 
cassated;  or  if  there  be  no  sufficient  cause,  the  complyings 
must  be  so  as  may  best  preserve  the  particulars  in  conjunction 
with  the  public  end,  which,  because  it  is  primarily  intended,  is 
of  greatest  consideration.  But  the  particulars,  whether  of 
case  or  person,  are  to  be  considered  occasionally  and  emer- 
gently  by  the  judges,  but  cannot  antecedently  and  regularly  be 
determined  by  a  law. 

9.  But  this  sort  of  men  is  of  so  general  pretence,  that  all 
laws  and  all  judges  may  easily  be  abused  by  them.  Those 
sects  which  are  signified  by  a  name,  which  have  a  system  of 
articles,  a  body  of  profession,  may  be  more  clearly  determined 
in  their  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  permitting  their 
professions  and  assemblies. 

I  shall  instance  in  two,  which  are  most  troublesome  and 
most  disliked,  and  by  an  account  made  of  these,  we  may  make 
judgment  what  may  be  done  towards  others  whose  errors  are 
not  apprehended  of  so  great  malignity.  The  men  I  mean,  «r«f 
the  anabaf^is^,  and  the  papists. 
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SECTION  XVIIL 

A  particular  Cormderation  of  the  Opinions  of  the 

Anabaptists. 

1.  In  the  anabaptists,  I  consider  only  their  two  capital  opl* 
nions,  the  one  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  other  against 
magistracy :  and  because  they  produce  dMferent  judgments  and 
rarious  eflfects,  all  their  other  fancies,  which  vary  as  the  moon 
does,  may  stand  or  fall  in  their  proportion  and  likeness  to 
these. 

2.  And  j6rst  I  consider  their  denying  baptism  to  infants. 
Although  it  be  a  doctrine  justly  condemned  by  the  most  sorts 
of  Christians  Upon  great  grounds  of  reason,  yet  possibly  their 
defence  may  be  so  great  as  to  take  off  much,  and  rebate  the 
edge  of  their  adversaries*  assault.  It  will  be  neither  unplea* 
sant  nor  unprofitable  to  draw  a  short  scheme  of  plea  for  each 
party ;  the  result  of  which  possibly  may  be,  that  though  they 
be  deceived,  yet  they  have  so  great  excuse  on  their  side,  that 
their  error  Is  not  impudent  or  vincible.  The  baptism  of  infants 
rests  principally  and  usually  upon  this  discourse. 

8.  When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham  for  himself 
and  his  posterity,  into  which  the  Gentiles  were  reckoned  by 
spiritual  adoption,  he  did,  for  the  present,  consign  that  cove- 
nant with  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  The  extent  of 
which  rite  was  to  all  his  family,  from  the  *  major-domo'  to 
the  *  proselytus  domicilio,'*  and  to  infants  of  eight  days  old. 
Now  the  very  nature  of  this  covenant  being  a  covenant  of 
faith  for  its  formality,  and  with  all  faithful  people  for  the 
object,  and  circumcision  being  a  seal  of  this  covenant,  if 
ever  any  rite  do  supervene  io  consign  the  same  covenant, 
that  rite  must  acknowledge  circumcision  for  its  type  and 
precedent.  And  this  the  apostle  tells  us  in  express  doctrine. 
Now  the  nature  of  a  type  is,  to  give  some  proportions  to  its 
^ccestor  the  antitype ;  and  they  both  being  seals  of  the 
same  righteousness  of  faith,  it  will  not  easily  be  found  where 
these  two  seals  have  any  such  distinction  in  thdr  nature  or 
purposes,  as  to  appertain  to  persons  of  differing  capacity, 
and  not  equally  concern  all.  And  this  argument  was  thought 
pf  so  mucl^   fprce  by  soipe  of  those  excdlent  men,  wWoIi 
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were  Imhotw  in  the  primitive  ohurch,  that  a  good  biibop  writ 
m  q>iatle  to  St.  GypmQ»  to  know  of  hiiQ>  whethn*  or  no  it 
ware  lawful  to  baptize  infants  Wore  the  eighth  dayi  becauia 
the  type  of  bapti»ro  wa»  roinistered  in  that  oirciiin^ttQii ;  be» 
in  hid  diseourset  nupponng  that  ih»  first  rite  wa9  a  diveeiiaii 
t9  the  weond,  whieb  prevailed  with  hi)»  ip  far  ia  to  believe  it 
tQ  lisiit  every  ctreumstance* 

4h  And  not  ooly  tbi»  type,  bat  the  a<rt9  of  Cbriit  wUdi 
wer?  previous  to  the  iriAtitution  of  b^tirni*  did  prqMW  ouor 
uoderetaqding  by  such  impr^sies  m  were  BuiSeient  to  pioc- 
d(|oe  9ueh  persuasions  in  us,  that  Christ  intended  this  miniar 
try  fof  the  actual  advantage  c^  infantu  as  well  as  of  persons 
cf  understanding*  For  « Christ  eommi^nd^  that  children 
should  be  brought  unto  him  {  he  took  them  in  his  armsv  he 
imposed  hands  pn  them  and  blessed  themT  mid  without  ques^ 
tion  didt  by  such  a^ts  of  favour,  consign  bis  love  to  themf 
and  them  to  a  capacity  of  an  eternal  partioipaljon  of  it*    Aiid 

possibly  the  invitation  which  Christ  made  to  aU  to  come  to 

hiai,(aU  them  that  are  heavy  laden,  did,  in  ite  proportion, 
cimoem  infants,  m  mu<ih  an  others,  if  they  be  guilty  of  nrt 
ginal  riUf  and  if  that  sin  be  a  burden,  and  loesses  them  t9 
any  spiritual  danger  or  inconvenience.  And  if  they  be  not* 
yet  Christ,  who  was  (as  Tertullian'^s  phrase  U)  *  nulUus  pcmd* 
tentis?  debitor,'  guilty  of  no  siui  **  obliged  to  np  rep^tance^ 
needing  no  purification  and  no  pardon,  wa^  baptif^  by  St, 
John^s  baptisms  which  was  the  baptism  of  repentanee.  And 
it  ie  all  the  reason  in  the  worlds  that  sinpe  the  grece  of 
Christ  is  as  large  as  the  pr§vari^tion  of  Adam,  aU  they  who 
are  made  guilty  by  the  fii^t  Adami  should  be  cleansed  by  the 
second.  9ut  $m  they  are  guilty  by  another  man^s  act^  sp  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  font  to  be  purified  by  others ;  there 
being  the  same  proportion  of  rea^ni  that  by  others'  act^  they 
should  be  relieved,  who  were  in  dang^  of  perishing  by  the  acl^ 
of  others.  And  therefore  St^  Austin  argues  excellently  to  this^ 
purpose  f  **  Acpommpd^t  illis  mater  ecclesia  aUorum  pcdeS|  ut 
veniapt;  aliwum  cor,  ut  credit;  aliorum  lingnemt  ut  (^ 
teantur :  ut  quoniam,  quod  segri  sunt,  alio  peecante  pr^gra? 
vantur,  sic,  cum  sani  fiant,  alio  confitente  salventur*.^  And 
Justin  Martyr ;  ' A&oi)yr^«  ie  ruv  iii  r^v  fi»7rrh(4atros  dyaiu^ 

5t   Bwt  whether  they  h^ve  original  sin  or  np,  yet,  t#Jf^ 
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them  ^  in  puns  naturalibus,^  they  cannot  go  to  God,  or  atfaiil 
to  eternity,  to  which  they  were  intended  in  their  first  beii^ 
and  creation;  and  therefore  much  less  since  their  naturals 
are  impaired  by  the  curse  on  human  nature,  procured  by 
Adam^s  prevarication.  And  if  a  natural  agent  cannot  ^  in 
puris  naturalibus^  attain  to  heaven,  which  is  a  supernatural 
end, — ^much  less  when  it  is  loaden  with  accidental  and  grievous 
impediments.  Now  then  cdnce  the  only  way  revealed  to  us 
of  acquiring  heaven  is  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  first  inlet 
into  Christianity  and  access  to  him  is  by  baptism,  as  appears 
by  the  perpetual  analogy  of  the  New  Testament ;  either  in« 
fants  are  not  persons  capable  of  that  end  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  to  which  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
being  made  immortal  was  essentially  designed,  and  so  are 
miserable  and  deficient  from  the  very  end  of  humanity,  if 
they  die  before  the  use  of  reason;— or  else  they  must  be 
brought  to  Christ  by  the  church<-doors,  that  is,  by  the  font 
and  waters  of  baptism. 

6.  And  in  reason  it  seems  more  pregnant  aiid  plausible, 
that  infants  rather  than  men  of  understanding  should  be 
baptized.  For  since  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depends 
upon  divine  institution  and  immediate  benediction,  and  that 
they  produce  their  effects,  independently  upon  man,  in  them 
that  do  not  hinder  their  operation ;  since  infants  cannot,  by 
any  acts  of  their  own,  promote  the  hope  of  their  own  salva- 
tion, which  men  of  reason  and  choice  may,  by  acts  of  virtue 
and  election;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
the  honour  and  excellency  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  institution,  that  it  should  in  infants  supply  the  want  of 
human  acts  and  free  obedience :  which  the  very  thing  itself 
seems  to  say  it  does,  because  its  effect  is  from  Gtxl,  and  re- 
quires nothing  on  man^s  part,  but  that  its  efficacy  be  not  hin- 
dered. And  then  in  infants  the  dispo^tion  is  equal,'  and  the 
necessity  more ;  they  cannot  ^  ponere  obicem,^  and  by  the  same 
reason  cannot  do  othei  acts,  which  without  the  sacraments  do 
advantages  towards  our  hopes  of  heaven,  and  therefore  have 
more  need  to  be  supp  ied  by  an  act  and  an  institution  divine 
and  supematiu'a.. 

7.  And  this  is  not  only  necessary  in  respect  of  the  con- 
dition of  infants^  incapacity  to  do  acts  of  grace,  but  also  in 
obedience  to  divine  precept.  For  Christ  made  a  law  whose 
sanction  is  with'  an  exclusive  negative  to  them  that  are  not 
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baptized ;  ".Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  Aall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'^  If  then  in- 
fants have  a  capacity  of  being  coheirs  with  Christ  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Father,  as  Clirist  affirms  they  have,  by  saying, 
^^  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;^  then  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  be  brought  to  baptism;  there  being 
an  absolute  iexclusion  of  all  persons  not  baptized  and  all  per- 
sons not  spiritual,  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

8.  But  indeed  it  is  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  hap- 
piness of  infants,  a  denying  to  them  an  exemption  from  the 
final  condition  of  beasts  and  insectiles,  or  else  a  designing  <^ 
them  to  a  worse  misery,  to  say  that  God  hath  not  appointed 
some  external  or  internal  means  of  bringing  them  to  an  eter- 
nal  happiness.  Internal  they  have  none;  for  grace  being  an 
improvement  and  heightening  the  faculties  of  nature  in  order 
to  a  heightened  and  supernatural  end,  grace  hath  no  in- 
fluence or  efficacy  upon  their  faculties,  who  can  do  no  na^ 
tural  acts  of  understanding:  and  if  there  be  no  external 
means,  then  they  are  destitute  of  all  hopes  and  po»»bilities 
of  salvation. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  hath  provided  better,  and  told 
us  accordingly,  for  he  hath  made  a  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  infants  as  well  as  to  men :  *^  The  promise  is  made 
to  you  and  to  your  children,'^  said  St.  Peter*;  *  the  promise 
of  the  Father,'  *  the  promise  that  he  would  send  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Now  if  you  ask  how  this  promise  shall  be  conveyed 
to  our  children,  we  have  an  express  out  of  the  same  sermon 
of  St.  Peter;  "  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  So  that  therefore,  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  promised,  and  baptism  ,is  the  means  of  receiving  the  pro- 
mise, — ^therefore  baptism  pertains  to  them,  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise, which  is  the  efPect  of  baptism,  does  appertain.  And 
that  we  may  not  think  this  argument  is  fallible,  or  of  human 
collection,  observe  that  it  is  the  argument  of  the  same  Apostle 
in  express  terms :  for  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family, 
he  justified  his  proceeding  by  this  very  medium,  "  Shall  we 
deny  baptism  to  them,  who  have  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?''  Which  discourse,  if  it  be  reduced  to 
form,  of  argument,  says  this ;  they  that  are  capable  of  the 
sam^  grace,  are  receptive  of  the  same  sign:   but  then  (to 

*  Acts,  ii.  88,  89. 
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mfike  the  syllogiflm  up  with  an  fuunonpticm  proper  to  our  pre- 
Bent  purpose)  in£Ea)ts  are  capable  of  the  some  grace,  that  Ib, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (for  ^  the  promise  is  to  our  children^  as 
well  as  to  us,  aqd  St.  Paul  says  ^  the  children  of  believing 
parents  are  holy/  and  therefore  have  the  Holy  Ghost,  idio  is 
the  fountain  of  holiness  and  sanotification) :  thensfore  they 
are  to  reo^ve  the  sign  and  the  seal  of  it,  that  is,  the  sacra. 
ment  of  baptism* 

10.  And  indeed,  since  Grod  entered  a  covenant  with  the 
Jews,  which  did  also  actually  involve  their  children,  and  gavf 
them  a  sign  to  establish  the  covenant  and  its  appendant 
promise,  either  God  does  not  so  much  love  the  ohuroh  as  he 
did  the  synagogue,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel  are  more 
restrained  than  the  mercies  of  the  Law,  God  having  made  a 
covenant  with  the  infSftnts  of  Israel,  and  none  with  the  cbil« 
dren  of  Christian  parents ;  or  if  he  hath,  yet  we  want  the  oom» 
fort  of  its  consignation ;  and  unless  our  children  are  to  be 
baptised,  and  so  entitled  to  the  promises  of  the  new  cover 
nant,  as  the  Jewish  babes  werd  by  circumcision,  this  mercy, 
which  appertains  to  infants,  is  so  secret  and  undeclared  and 
unoonsigned,  that  we  want  much  of  that  mercy  and  outward 
testimony,  which  gave  them  cGonfort  and  assurance* 

11,  And  in  proportion  to  these  precepts  and  revehitions 
was  the  practice  apostolical :  for  they  (to  whom  Christ  gave 
in  precept  to  ^^  make  disciples  all  nations,  baptising  them,^^ 
and  knew  that  nations  without  children  never  were,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  passively  concerned  in  that  oommiBEnon) 
baptised  whole  families,  particularly  that  of  Stephanas  and 
divers  others,  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  there  w«« 
son^  minors,  if  not  sucking  babes.  And  this  practice  did 
desemid  upon  the  church  in  aftar*ages  by  tradition  iqmto* 
lical.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  testimony  £rom  Origen; 
<^  Pro  hoc  epdeida  ab  apostolis  traditionem  aopepit,  etiam 
parvuUs  baptismum  dare'*  f '  and  St,  Austin^  <^  Hoc  eoclesia  h 
miyorum  fide  pardepit  \*^  And  generally  all  writers  (as  Cal* 
vin  says)  affirm  the  same  thing.  i^(H*,  ^'  Nullus  eat  scriptor 
tarn  vetustus,  qui  non  ejus  originem  ad  apostolorum  secidum 
pro  oerto  rrfa^at'^'^  From  hence  the  conclunon  is,  that  in* 
fants  ought  to  be  baptized,  that  it  is  simply  necessary,  that 

*  In  Rom.  6.  torn.  9.  »•  549.  •  Serm.  10.  de  verb.  Apost.  c.  8. 

>  ^  iQ^it.  piap.  16.  sect.  8, 
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they  who  deny  it  are  bereties ;  and  such  are  mt  to  be  en- 
dured, because  they  deny  to  infants  hopes,  and  take  away 
the  possibility  of  their  salvation,  which  is  revealed  to  us  oq 
no  other  conditicm  of  which  they  are  capable  but  baptism. 
For  by  the  insinuation  of  the  type,  by  the  action  of  Christ, 
by  the  title  infants  have  to  heaven,  by  the  precept  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  energy  of  the  promise,  by  the  reasonableness 
of  the  tiling,  by  the  infinite  necessity  on  the  infants^  part, 
by  the  practice  apostolical,  by  their  trsidition  and  the  univer« 
sal  practice  of  the  church,  by  all  these  God  and  good  people 
proclaim  the  lawfulness,  the  conveniency,  and  the  necessity, 
of  infants^  baptism. 

12.  To  all  this  the  anabaptist  gives  a  soft  and  gentle  uu 
swer,  that  it  is  a  goodly  harangue,  which  upon  a  strict  exami* 
nation  will  come  to  nothing ;  that  it  pretends  fairly,  and  sig^- 
nifies  little;  that  some  of  these  allegations  are  false,  some 
impertinent,  and  all  the  rest  insufficient. 

18.  For  the  argument  from  circumcinon  is  invalid  upon 
infinite  oonsidofations.  Figures  and  types  prove  nothing, 
unless  a  commandment  go  along  with  them,  or  some  express 
to  signify  such  to  be  their  purpose.  For  the  deluge  of  waters 
and  the  ark  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of  baptism,  said  Peter ; 
and  if  therefore  the  circumstances  of  one  should  be  drawn 
to  the  other,  we  should  make  baptism  a  prodigy  rather  than 
a  rite.  The  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  which 
succeeds  the  other  as  baptism  does  to  drcumdsion ;  but  be^ 
cause  there  was  in  the  manducati<m  of  the  paschal  lamb  no 
prescription  of  sacramental  drink,  shall  we  thence  conclude, 
that  the  eucharist  is  to  be  ministered  but  in  one  kind  ? 
And  even  in  the  very  instance  of  this  argument,  supposing 
a  correspondence  ci  analc^  faetwe^  circumcision  and 
baptism,  yet  there  is  no  correspondence  of  identity.  For 
aldiough  it  were  gjranted,  that  both  of  them  did  consign 
the  covenant  of  faith,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum-* 
stance  of  children's  bang  cireumdsed  that  so  concerns  that 
mystery -but  that  it  might  very  well  be  given  to  children, 
and  yet  baptism  only  to  men  of  reason.  Because  circumd^ 
sion  left  a  character  in  the  fle^h,  which  bang  impiinted  upon 
inf ants»  did  its  work  to  them  when  they  came  to  age ;  and 
«uch  a  character  was  neoessary,  because  there  was  qo  wor4 
^ded  to  the  si^ :  biit  baptism  imtqijqts  ||othing  that  remaiusi 
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on  the  body  ;  and  if  it  leaves  -a  character  at  aU,  it  is  upon  tlie 
soul,  to  which  also  the  word  is  added,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  sacrament  as  the  sign  itaelf  is.     For  both  which 
reasons  it  is  requisite  that  the  persons  baptized  should  be 
capable  of  reason,  that  they  may  be  capable  both  of  the  word 
of  the  sacrament,  and  the  impress  made  upon  the  spirit. 
Since  therefore  the  reason  of  this  parity  does  wholly  fail, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  infer  a  necessity  of  complying  in  thia 
circumstance  c^  age  any  more  than  in  the  other  annexes  of 
the  type.    And  the  case  is  clear  in  the  bishop^s  question  to 
Cyprian :  for  why  shall  not  infants  be  baptized  just  upon  the 
eighth  day  as  well  as  circumcised'?    If  the  correspondence  of 
the  rites  be  an  argument  to  infer  one  drcumstance,  which  is 
impertinent  and  accidental  to  the  mysteriousness  of  the  rite, 
why  shall  it  not  infer  all  P     And  then  also  females  must  not 
be  baptized,  because  they  were  not  circumcised.     But  it  were 
more  proper,  if  we  would  understand  it  right,  to  prosecute 
the  analogy  from  the  type  to  the  antit3rpe  by  way  of  letter, 
and  spirit,  and  signification ;  and  as  circumcision  figures  bap- 
tism, so  also  the  adjuncts  of  the  circumcision  shall   signify 
something    spiritual    in    the  adherences  of   baptism.     And 
therefore  as. infants   were   circumcised,   so  spiritual    infants 
shall  be  baptized,  which  is  spiritual  circumci^on :  for  there- 
fore babes  had  the  ministry  of  the  type,  to  signify  that  we 
must,  when  we  give  our  names  to  Christ,  become  v^irioi  Iv 
^oim^i^,  ^^  children  in  malice;^'  '^  for  unless  you  become  like 
one  of  these  little  ones,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,'^  said  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  then  the  t3rpe  is 
made  complete.     And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  sense  of 
the  primitive  church  :  for  in  the  age  next  to  the  apostles  they 
gave  to  all  baptized  persons  milk  and  honey,  to  represent  to 
them  their  duty,  that  though  in  age  and  understanding  they 
were  men,  yet  they  were  babes  in  Christ,  and  children  in  ma« 
lice.     But  to  infer  the  sense  of  the  psedo-baptists,  is  so  weak 
a  manner  of  arguing,  that  Austin,  whose  device  it  was  (and 
men  use  to  be  in  love  with  their  own  fancies),  at  the  most 
pretended  it  but  as  probable  and  a  mere  conjecture.     . 

14.  And  as  ill  success  will  they  have  with  the  other  ar« 
gumetits  as  with  this.  For  from  the  action  of  Chrisf s  bless- 
ing infants  to  infer  that  they  are  to  be  baptized;  proves  no- 

V  Lib.  3,  Epist.  8.  ad  Fidum. 
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thing  so  much,  as  that  there  is  great  want  of  better  argu- 
ments. The  conclusion  would  be,  with  more  probability, 
derived  thus;  Christ  blessed  children,  and  so  dismissed  them, 
but  baptized  them  not ;  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be  bap- 
tized. But  let  this  be  as  weak  as  its  enemy,  yet  that  Christ 
did  not  baptize  them  is  an  argument  sufficient  that  Christ 
hath  other  wayB  of  bringing  them  to  heaven  than  by  baptism, 
he  passed  his  act  of  grace  upon  them  by  benediction  and  im- 
position of  hands. 

15*  And  therefore,  although,  neither  infants  nor  any  man 
<  in  puns  naturalibus^  can  attain  to  a  supernatural  end,  with- 
.out  the  addition  of  some  instrument  or  means  of  God^s  ap- 
pointing ordinarily  and  regularly ;  yet  where  God  hath  not 
appointed  a  rule  nor  an  order,  as  in  the  case  of  infants  we 
contend  he  hath  not, — ^the  argument  is  invalid.  And  as  we 
are  sure  that  God  hath  not  commanded  infants  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  so  we  are  sure  God  will  do  them  no  injustice,  nor  damiy 
them  for  what  they  cannot  help. 

16.  And  therefore  let  them  be  pressed  with  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  are  consequent  to  original  sin,  yet  either  it 
will  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  infants,  so  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  condemn  thpm;  or  if  it  could,  yet  the  mercy  and  abso- 
lute goodness  of  God  will  secure  them,  if  he  takes  them  away 
before  they  can  glorify  him  with  a  free  obedience.  "  Quid 
ergo  festinat  innocens  setas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  V 
was.  the  question  of  TertuUian^.  He  knew  no  such  danger 
&om  their  original  guilt/  as  to  drive  them  to  a  laver,  of 
which  in  **  that  age  of  innocence^'  they  had  no  need,  as  he 
conceived.  And  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  of  flying 
to  the  help  of  others  for  tongue,  and  heart,  and  faith, 
and  predispositions  to  baptism :  for  what  need  all  this  stir? 
As  infants  without  their  own  consent,  without  any.  act  of 
their  own,  and  without  any  exterior  solemnity,  contracted  the 
guilt  of  Adam*s  sin,  and  so  are  liable  to  all  the  punishment, 
which  can  with  justice  descend  upon  his  posterity,  who  are 
personally  innocent ;  so  infants  shall  be  restored  without .  any 
solemnity  or  act  of  their  own,  or  of  any  other  men  for  them, 
by  the  second  Adam,  by  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
his' righteousness  and  mercies  applied  either  immediately,  or 
how  or  when  he  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint.     And  so  Aus- 

>De  Baptism. 
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tin^i^  argument  will  come  to  nothing,  without  any  tieed  of 
godfathers,  or  the  faith  of  anybody  else.  And  it  is  too  nttr*- 
row  a  conception  of  God  Almighty,  because  he  hath  tied  uis 
to  the  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  own  institution, 
that  therefore  he  hath  tied  himself  to  it.  Many  thousand 
ways  there  are,  by  which  God  can  bring  any  reasonabk  soul 
to  himself:  but  nothing  is  more  unreasonable,  than,  becaus^ 
he  hath  tied  all  men  of  years  and  discretion  to  this  way, 
therefore  we,  of  our  own  heads,  shall  carry  infimts  to  hiifl 
that  way  without  his  direction.  The  conceit  is  poor  and  low, 
and  the  action  <x)nsequent  to  it  is  too  bold  and  v«itur6usl 
^'  Mystmum  meum  mihi  et  filiis  domus  n^ece.^  Let  him  dJb 
what  he  please  to  infants,  we  must  not. 

17.  Only  this  is  certain,  that  Qod  hath  as  great  care  of 
infants  as  of  others :  and  because  they  have  no  capacity  of 
doing  such  acts  as  may  be  in  order  to  acquiring  salvation^ 
God  will,  by  his  own  immediate  mercy,  bring  them  thither, 
where  he  hath  intended  them :  but  to  say  that  therefore  h^ 
will  do  it  by  an  external  act  and  ministry,  and  that  confined 
to  a  particular,  viz.,  this  right  and  no  other,  is  no  good  argu- 
ment, unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or  that 
he  had  said  he  would  not.  And  why  cannot  God  as  wdl  do 
his  mercies  to  infants  now  immediately,  as  he  did  bef(M*e  the 
institution  either  of  drcumsicion  or  baptism  ? 

18.  However,  there  is  no  danger  that  infants  should  pe- 
rish for  want  of  this  external  ministry,  much  less  for  preva- 
ricating Christ's  precepts  of  "  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit,''  &c. 
For  first,  the  water  and  the  Spirit  in  this  place  signify  the 
same  thing ;  and  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit, 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  soul,  as  appears  in  its  parallel 
place  of  Christ  *  baptizing  with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire.'  For 
although  this  was  literally  fulfilled  in  Pentecost,  yet  morally 
there  is  more  in  it ;  for  it  is  the  sign  of  the  effect  of  the  H(dy 
Ghost,  and  his  productions  upon  the  soul;  and  it  was  ati 
excellency  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  office,  that  he  baptises 
cUl  that  come  to  him,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire :  toe 
so  St.  John,  preferring  Christ's  mission  and  office  before  his 
own,  tells  the  Jews,  not  Christ's  disciples,  that  Christ  shoidd 
baptize  them  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  ^'  all  that 
come  to  him,"  as  John  the  Baptist  did  with  water ;  for  so  lies 
the  antithesis.     And  you  may  as  well  conclude,  that  infants 
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must  alflo  pass  through  the  fire  as  through  the  water.  And 
that  we  may  not  think  this  a  trick  to  elude  the  pressure  of 
this  plaoe^  Peter  sa]rs  the  same  thing ;  for  when  he  had  said 
that  baptism  saves  us,  he  adds  by  way  of  explication,  **  not 
the  washing  of  the  flesh,  but  the  ooi^denoe  of  a  good  oon« 
sdenoe  towards  Grod  ;^  plainly  sajring,  that  it  is  not  watd-,  or 
the  purifying  of  the  body,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  Spirit^ 
that  does  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  baptism. 
And  if  our  Saviour's  exclusive  negative  be  expounded  by 
analogy  to  this  of  Peter,  as  certainly  the  other  paralld  in* 
stance  must,  and  this  may^— «then  it  will  be  so  far  from  proving 
the  necessity  oi  infants^  baptism,  that  it  can  conclude  for  no 
man  that  he  is  obliged  to  the  rite ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
baptism  is  only  to  derive  from  the  very  words  of  institution, 
and  not  to  be  forced  from  words  which  were  spoken  before 
it  was  ordained.  But  to  let  pass  this  advantage,  and  to  sup* 
pose  it  meant  of  external  baptism,  yet  this  no  more  infSers  a 
necessity  of  infatits*  baptism,  than  the  other  words  of  Christ 
infer  a  necessity  to  give  them  the  holy  communion:  <*  Nisi 
oomederitis  camtm  filii  hominis,  et  biberitis  sanguinem,  noA 
Intrdlntis  in  regnum  ooslorumr  and  yet  we  do  not  think 
these  words,  sufficient  argument  to  communicate  th»n«  If 
men  therefore  will  do  us  justice,  dther  let  them  give  both 
sacraments  to  infants,  as  some  ages  of  the  church  did,  or 
neither.  For  the  wit  of  man  is  not  able  to  show  a  disparity 
in  the  sstoction^  or  in  the  energy  of  its  expression.  And  Si- 
meon Thessalonioensis  derides  <<  inertem  Latinorum**  XeirroXo- 
y^oRv,  as  we  express  it,  **  the  lazy  trifling  of  the  Latins,^  who 
dream  of  a  diflerence.  B^jSat  v^r  dlkoyias  ifJM  Kot  droit  Uf, 
Kai  hi  n  jBir^Tii^ejs* ;  "  O  the  unreasonableness  and  absurdity  ! 
For  why  do  you  baptize  them  ?"  Meaning  that,  because  they 
are  equally  ignorant  in  baptism  as  in  the  eucharist,  that  which 
hinders  them  in  one,  is  the  same  impediment  in  both.  And 
therefore  they  were  honest  that  understood  the  obligation  to 
be  parallel,  and  p»formed  it  accordingly:  and  yet  because 
we  say  they  were  deceived  in  one  distance,  and  yet  the  obli-« 
gation  (all  the  world  can  reasonably  say  but)  is  the  same ; 
they  are  as  honest  and  as  reasonable  that  do  neither.  And 
since  the  ancient  church  did,  with  an  equal  opinion  of  neces- 
sity, give  them  the  communion,  and  yet  men  now-a-days  do 
not,«-»why  shall  men   be  burdened  with  a  prejudice  and  a 
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name  of  obloquy  for  not  giving  the  infants:  one  sacrament 
more,  than  they  are  disliked  for  not  affording  them  the  other  ? 
If  anabaptist  shall  be  a  name  of  disgrace,  why  shall  not  some 
other  name  be  invented  for  them  that  deny  to  communicate 
infemts,  which  shall  be  equally  disgraceful,  or  else  both  the 
opinions  signified  by  such  names  be  accounted  no  disparage- 
ment,  but  receive  their  estimate  according  to  their  truth  ? 
.  !19.  Of  which  truth,  sdnce  we  are  now  taking  account  from 
pretences  of  Scripture,  it  is  considerable  that  the  discourse  of 
St.  Peter, — ^which  is  intended  for  the  entitling  infants  to-  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  consequeiice  to  baptism, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  its  instrument  and  convenience,* — ^is 
wholly  a  fancy,  and  hath  in  it  nothing  of  certainty  or  demon-* 
stration,  and  not  much  probability.  For  besides  that^the 
thing  itself  is  unreasonable,  .and  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by 
the  heightening  and  improving  our  natural  faculties,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  promise  that  so  concerns  them  as  they  are 
reasonable  creatures,  and  may  have  a  title  to  it  in  pn^r« 
tion  to  their  nature,  but  no  possession  or  reception  of  it  till 
their  faculties  come  into  act ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  words 
mentioned  in  St.  Peter'^s  sermon  (which  are  the  only  record  of 
the  promise)  are  interpreted  upon  a  weak  mistake.  ^^  The  pnv 
mise  belongs  to  you  and  to  your  children  ;''^  therefore  in&nts 
are  actually  receptive  of  it  in  that  capacity:  that  is  the  ar- 
gument. But  the  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  discovered,  nor  ever 
will ;  for  "  to  you  and  your  children'^  is  to  you  and  yonr  poste^ 
rity,  to  you  and  your  children  when  they  are  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity, in  which  you  are  effectually  receptive  of  the  proiqise ; 
and  therefore  Tertullian  calls  infants,  ^'  designatos  sanctitatis 
ac  per  hoc  etiam  saluds,*^  '^  the  candidates  of  hoUness  and 
salvation^  those  that  are  designed  to  it."*^  But  he  that,  when- 
ever the,  word  *  children**  is  used  in  Scripture,  shall  by  *  chil- 
dren'* understand  infants,  must  needs  believe  that  in  all  Israel 
there  were  no  men,  but  all  were  infants:  and  if  that  had 
been  true,  it  had. been  the  greater  wonder  they  should  over- 
come the  Anakims,  and  beat  the  king  of  Moab,  and  march  so 
far,  and  discourse  so  well,  for  they  were  all  called  the  ^  chil- 
dren of  Israel.^ 

.  SO.  And  for  the  allegation  of  St.  Paul,  that  infants  are 
holy  if  their  parents  be  faithful, — ^it  signifies  notliing  but  that 
they  are  holy  by  designation,  just  as  Jeremy  and  John  Bap- 
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tist  were  sanctified  in  their  mothers'  womb,  that  is,  they  were 
appointed  and  designed  for  holy  ministries,  but  had  not  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  all  that  sanctification ;  and  just  so  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  are  sanctified,  that  is,  designed  to  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  future  partidpaticm  of  the  promises. 

£1.  And  as  the  promise  appertains  not  (for  aught  appears) 
to  infants,  in  that  capacity  and  consistence,  but  only  by  the 
title  of  their  being  reasonable  creatures,  and  when  they  come 
to  that  act  of  which  by  nature  they  have  the  faculty ;  so  it 
did,  yet  baptism  is  not  the  means  of  conveying  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  that  which  Peter  says,  *^  Be  baptized,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,^  signifies  no  more  than  this, — 
First,  be  baptized,  and  then,  by  imposition  of  the  apostles* 
hands  (which  was  another  mystery  and  rite),  ye  shall  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Father.— And  this  is  nothing  but  an  insi-* 
nuation  of  the  rite  of  confirmation,  as  is  to  this  sense  ex- 
pounded by  divers  ancient  authors ;  and  in  ordinary  ministry 
the  efibct  of  it  is  not  bestowed  upon  any  unbaptized  persons, 
for  it  is  in  order  next  after  baptism :  and  upon  this  ground 
Peter's  argument  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  was  concluding 
enough  ^  k  majori  ad  minus ;'  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  his  family,  which  gift,  by  ordinary  mi- 
nistry, was  consequent  to  baptism  (not  as  the  efiect  is  to  the 
cause  or  to  the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent  is  to 
an  antecedent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally  and  by  posi- 
tive institution  depending  upon  each  other) :  God  by  that 
miracle  did  give  testimony,  that  the  persons  of  the  men  were 
in  great  dispositions  towards  heaven,  and  therefore  were  to 
be  admitted  to  those  rites,  which  are  the  ordinary  inlets  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  then  from  hence  to  argue  that 
wherever  there  is  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  same  grace, 
there  also  the  same  sign  is  to  be  ministered,  and  from  hence 
to.  infer  psedo-baptism,  is  an  argument  very  fallacious  upon 
several  grounds.  First,  because  baptism  is  not  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  another  mystery  it  was  conveyed  or- 
dinarily and  extraordinarily,  it  was  conveyed  independently 
from  any  mystery ;  and  so  the  argument  goes  upon  a  wrong 
supposition..  Secondly,  if  the  supposition  were  true,  the 
proposition  built  upon  it  is  false ;  for  they  that  are  capable 
of  the  same  grace,  are  not  always  capable  of  the  same  sign : 
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for  women  under  the  kw  of  Moses,  ftlthough  they  were  ca- 
pable of  the  righteousness  of  faith^  yet  they  were  not  capable 
of  the  sign  of  circumcision.  For  God  does  not  always  con- 
vey his  graces  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  some  mediately, 
to  others  immediately ;  and  there  is  no  better  instance  in  the 
world  of  it  than  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghostr— which  is  the 
thing  now  instanced  in  this  contestation :  for  it  is  certain  in 
Smpture,  that  It  was  ordinarily  j^ven  by  imposition  of  hands, 
and  that,  after  baptism  (and  when  this  came  into  an  ordinary 
ministry,  it  was  called,  by  the  ancient  church,  chrism  or  con- 
firmation) ;  but  yet  it  waa  given  sometimes  without  imposi- 
don  of  hands,  ba  at  Pentecost,  and  to  the  family  of  Cornelius  ; 
sometimes  before  baptism,  sometimes  after,  sometimes  in  con- 
junction with  it. 

And  after  all  thid,  lest  these  arguments  should  not  ascer- 
tain their  cause,  they  fall  on  complaining  against  God,  and 
will  not  be  content  with  God  unless  they  may  bdptize  thfiir 
children,  but  take  exceptions  that  God  did  mote  for  the 
children  of  the  Jews*  But  why  so  ?  Because  Gkxl  made  a 
covenant  with  their  children  actu^y  as  infants,  and  con- 
signed it  by  circumdision.  Well ;  so  he  did  with  our  children 
too  in  their  proportion.  He  made  a  covenant  of  spiritual 
promises  on  his  part,  and  spiritual  and  real  services  on  ourd ; 
and  this  pertains  to  children  when  they  are  capable,  but 
made  with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  alive,  and  yet  not  so 
as  with  the  Jews'  babes:  for  as  their  rite  consigned  them 
actually,  so  it  was  a  national  and  temporal  blessing  and  co^ 
venant,  as  a  separation  of  thraoi  £rom  the  portion  of  the  na- 
tions, a  marking  them  for  a  peculiar  people;  and  therefore 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness  and  separate  from  the 
commixture  of  all  people,  they  were  not  at  all  droumdised  $ 
but  as  that  rite  did  seal  the  righteousness  of  faith,  so,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  adherency,  and  remanency  in  their  fle^,  it  did 
that  work  when  the  children  came  to  age.  But  in  Christiaii 
infants,  the  case  is  otherwise:  for  the  new  covenant,  being 
established  upon  better  promises,  is  not  only  to  bett^  pur- 
poses, but  also  in  distinct  manner  to  be  understood;  when 
their  spirits  are  as  receptive  of  a  spiritual  act  or  impress  as 
the  bodies  of  Jewish  children  were  of  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, then  it  is  to  be  consigned*  But  this  business  is  quickly 
at  an  end,  by  saying,  that  God  hath  done  no  less  for  ours 
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than-  for  their  children ;  for  he  will  do  the  mercies  of  a  fa*- 
ther  iind  creator  to  them,  and  he  did  no  more  to  the  other. 
But  he  hath  done  more  to  ours,  for  he  hath  made  a  covenant 
with  them,  and  built  it  upon  promises  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment ;  he  did  not  so  to  them.  But  then  for  the  other  part, 
which  is  the  main  of  the  argument,  that  unless  this  mercy  be 
consigned  by  baptism,  as  not  at  all  good  in  respect  of  us, 
because  we  want  the  comfort  of  it ;  this  is  the  greatest  vanity 
in  the  world.  For  when  Grod  hath  made  a  promise  pertain- 
ing also  to  our  children  (for  so  our  adversaries  contend,  and 
we  also  acl^nowledge  in  its  true  sense),  shall  not  this  pro- 
mise, this  word  of  Godj^  be  of  sufficient  truth,  certainty,  a^d 
efficacy,  to  cause  comfort,  unless  we  tempt  God  and  require 
a  ogn  of  him?  May  not  Christ  say  to  diese  men,  as  dome- 
time  to  the  Jews,  <^  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
seeketh  after  a  sign,  but  no  agn  shall  be  given  linto  it?^^  But 
the  truth  of  it  is,  this  argument  is  nothing  but  a  direct  quar- 
relUng  with  Grod  Almighty. 

S8»  Nowunce  there  is  no  strength  in  the  doctrinal  part) 
the  practice  and  precedents  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical 
will  be  of  less  concemntentf  if  they  were  true,  as  is  pre- 
tended; because  actions  apostolical  ate  not  always  rules  for 
cnrer :  it  might  be  fit  for  them  to  do  it  ^  pro  loco  et  tempore,^ 
as  divers  others  of  their  institutions,  but  yet  no  engagement 
passed  thence  upon  following  ages ;  for  it  might  be  convenient 
at  that  time,  in  the  new  spring  of  Christianity,  and  till  they 
had  engaged  a  considerable  party,  by  that  means  to  make 
them  parties  against  the  Grentiles^  superstition,  and  by  way 
of  preoccupatioui  to  ascertain  them  to  their  own  sect  when 
they  came  to  be  men;  or  for  some  other  reason  not  trans- 
mitted to  us,  because  the  question' of  fact  itself  is  not  suffi- 
ciently determined.  For  the  insinuation  of  that  precept  of 
baptizing  all  nations,  of  which  children  certainly  are  ^  part, 
does  as  little  advantage  as  any  of  the  rest,  because  othepr 
parallel  expressions  of  Scripture  do  determine  and  expound 
themselves  to  a  sense  that  includes  not  all  persons  abso^ 
lutely,  but  of  a  capable  condition;  as  '^  Adorate  eum»  omnes 
gentes:  et  psallite  Deo,  omnes  nationes  terrae,^^  and  divers 
more. 

24*  As  for  the  conjecture  concerning  the  family  of  Ste< 
phanus,  at  the  best  it  is  but  a  conjecture ;  and  besides  that 
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it  IS  not  proved  that  there  were  children  in  the  family ;  yet 
if  that  were  granted,  it  follows  not  that  they  were  baptized ; 
because  by  *  whole  families'  in  Scripture  is  meant  all  per- 
sons of  reason  and  age  within  the  family;  for  it  is  said  of 
the  ruler  at  Capernaum, "  that  he  believed  and  all  his  house*.^ 
Now  you  may  also  suppose  that  in  his  house  were  little  babes, 
that  is  likely  enough ;  and  you  may  suppose  that  they  did 
believe  too  before  they  could  understand,  but  that  is  not  so 
likely :  and  then  the  argument  from  baptizing  of  Stephanus' 
household  may  be  allowed  just  as  probable.  But  this-  is  un- 
manlike, to  build  upon  such  slight  airy  conjectures. 

£5.  But  tradition  by  all  means  must  supply  the  place  of 
Scripture,  and  there  is  pretended  a  tradition  apostolical,  that 
infants  were  baptized.  But  at  this  we  artf  not  much  moved ; 
for  we,  who  rely  upon  the  written  word  of  Gk)d  as  sufficient 
to  establish  all  true  religion,  do  not  value  the  allegation  of 
traditions :  and  however  the  world  goes,  none  of  the  reformed 
churches  can  pretend  this  argument  against  this  opinion, 
because  they  who  reject  tradition  when  it  is  against  them, 
must  not  pretend  it  at  all  for  them.  But  if  we  should  allow 
the  topic  to  be  good,  yet  how  will  it  be  verified  ?  For  so  far 
as  it  can  yet  appear,  it  relies  wholly  upoii  the  testimcmy  of 
Origen,  for  from  him  Austin  had  it.  For,  as  for  the  testi- 
mony pretended  out  of  Justin  Martjn",  it  is  to  no  purpose-; 
because  the  book  from  whence  the  words  are  cited,  is  not  Jus- 
tin''s,  who  was  before  Origen,  and  yet  he  cites  Origen  and 
Irenseus.  But  who  please,  may  see  it  suffidently  condemned 
by  Sixtus  Senensis,  Biblioth.  Sanct.  1.  4.  verbo  Jtistinus. 
And  as  for  the  testimony  of  Origen,  we  know  nothimgof  it; 
for  every  heretic  and  interested  person  did  interpolate  all  his 
works  so  much,  that  we  cannot  discern  which  are  his,  and 
which  not.  Now  a  tradition  apostolical,  if  it  be  not  oonmgned 
with  < -a  fuller  testimony  than  of  one  person  whom  all  after- 
ages  have  condemned  of  many  errors,  will  obtain  so  little 
reputation  amongst  those  who  know  that  things  have,  upon 
greater  authority,  pretended  to  derive  from  the  apostles,  and 
yet  falsely, — that  it  will  be  a  great  argument  that  he  is  credu- 
lous and  weak,  that  shall  be  determined  by  so  weak  proba- 
tion in  matters  of  so  great  concernment.  And  the  truth  of 
the  business  is,  as  there  was  no  command  of  Scripture  to 

^  John  iv.  63. 
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oblige  children  to  the  susception  of  it,  so  the  necesfiity  of 
paedo-baptism  was  not  determined  in  the  church  till  in  the 
eighth  age  after  Christ ;  but  in  the  year  418,  in  the  Miieyi* 
tan  council,  a  provincial  of  Africa,  there  was  a  canon  made 
for  paedo-baptism ;  never  till  then.  I  grant  it  was  practised 
in  Africa  before  that  time,  and  they  or  some  of  them  thought 
well  of  it;  and  though  that  be  no  argument  for  us  to  think 
so,  yet  none  of  them  did  ever  before  pretend  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, none  to  have  been  a  precept  of  the  Gospel.  St.  Austin 
was  the  first  that  ever  preached  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary; 
and  it  was  in  his  heat  and  ang^r  against  Felagius,  who  had 
warmed  and  chafed  him  so  in  that  question,  that  it  made  him 
innovate  in  other  doctrines  possibly  of  more  concernment  than 
this.  And  although  this  was  practised  anciently  in  Africa, 
yet  that  it  was  without  an  opinion  of  necessity,  and  not  often 
there,  not  at  all  in  other  places, — ^we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
learned  psedo-baptist  Ludovicus  Vives,  who;,  in  his  Annota- 
tions upon  St.  Austin  de  Civit.  Dei,  affirms,  ^  Neminem  nisi 
adultum  antiquitus  solere  baptizari*^.**^ 

26,  But,  besides  that  the  tradition  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  apostolical,  we  have  very  good  evidence  from  antiquity, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  church,  that  infants 
ought  not  to  be  baptized:  and  this  is  clear  in  the  sixth  ca« 
non  of  the  council  of  Neocaesarea.     The  words  are  these; 

Hspl  Kvo^pQVffTiff    in  isT  ^o/ri^E jdai,    ottots  fiovktrai*  oiiih  yip 
xoLvuvei  n  TiKTOvaat  r^  rtxropbEv^,   hi  rb  iKxtsrov  S^/av  T'qv  Tapoai" 
ppfjiv  rr)y  ev  r^  o/xoXoyi^  iuxwd^oti.    The  sense  is  this,  ^^  A  wo-* 
man  with  child  may  be  baptized  when  she  please;  for  her 
baptism  concerns  not  the  child.^.   The  reason  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parts  of  that  canon  is  in  the  following  words: 
<^  Because  every  one  in  that  confession  is  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  own  choice  and  election.^    Meaning  plainly,  that  if 
the  baptism  of  the  mother  did  also  pass  upon  the  child,  it 
were  not  fit  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  receive  baptism:  be- 
cause in  that  sacrament  there  being  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  confession    supposes  understanding  and  free  choice, 
it  is  not  reasonable  the  child  should  be  consigned  with  such 
a  mystery,  since  it  cannot  do  any  act  of  choice  or  under-* 
standing.     And  to  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  Balsamon^; 
speaking  of  this  decree,  and  of  infants  unborn  not  to  be  bfidp* 
^  Ifibf  1.  c.  67,  I  Iq  compend.  Qm«  ti^  4« 
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tizedy  he  says,  OHumrai  ^amadnvai  hi  ro  (AWtin  As  ^s  sXdeiV^ 
limil  ZTpioaipB9sv  ^stt  rris  o/xoXoytar  roD  de/ot;  fiafrrttrpMVos* 
^*  The  unborn  babe  is  not  to  be  baptized,  because  he  neither 
is  come  to  light,  nor  can  he  make  dioice  of  the  confession^ 
that  is,  of  the  articles  to  be  confessed  in  divine  baptism.^ 
To  the  same  sense  are  the  words  of  Zonaras:  £/xCpvt>v  yfi^K^^ 
fiawhixaros,  %ve  tspoaipeTs^aa,  hrviiffsrai,  **  The  embryo  or  un- 
born babe  does  then  need  baptism,  when  he  can  choose/ 
The  canon  speaks  reason,  and  it  intimates  a  practice  which 
was  absolutely  universal  in  the  churdi,  of  interro^ting  the 
catechumens  concerning  the  articles  of  t^reed.  Which  is 
one  argument  that  either  they  did  not  admit  infants  to  bap^ 
tism;  or  that  they  did  prevaricate  egregiously  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  them,  who  themselves  knew  were  not  capable  of 
giving  answer.  But  the  former  was  the  more  probable,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Walafridus  Strabo:  **  Notandum 
deinde,  primis  temporibus,  illls  solummodo  baptismi  gratiam 
dari  solitam,  qui  et  corporis  et  mentis  integritate  jam  ad  hoc 
pervenerunt, .  ut  scire  et  intelligere  possent,  quid  emolument! 
in  baptismo  consequendum,  quid  confitendum  atque  creden- 
dum,  quid  postrem6  renatis  in  Christo  esset  servandum"":^ 
<*  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  those  first  times,  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism was  wont  to  be  given  to  those  only,  who  by  their  inte^ 
grity  of  mind  and  body  were  arrived  to  this,  that  they  could 
know  and  understand  what  profit  was  to  be  had  by  baptism, 
what  was  to  be  confessed  and  believed  in  baptism,  and  what 
is  the  duty  of  them  who  are  bom  again  in  Christ," 

87.  But  to  supply  their  incapacity  by  the  answer  of  a 
godfather,  is  but  the  same  unreasonableness  acted  with  a 
worse  drcumstance:  and  there  is  no  sensible  account  caH 
be  given  of  it*.  For  that  which  some  imparfecdy  murmur 
concerning  stipulations  civil  performed  by  tutors  in  the  name 
of  their  pupils,  is  an  absolute  vanity.  For  what  if,  by  po- 
sitive constitution  of  the  Romans,  such  Solemnities  of  law 
&re  required  in  all  stipulations,  and  by  indulgence  are  per- 
initted  in  the  case  of  a  notaUe  benefit  accruing  to  minors, — 
must  God  be  tied,  and  Christian  religion  transact  her  mys- 
teries by  proportion  and   compliance  with   the   law  of  the 

n  De  rebus  Eccles.  c.  26. 

«  Qiildni  necesse  est  (sic  leg:it  Franc.  Junius  in  notis  ltd  Tettul.y^ponsoreH 
etiam  periculo.  ingeri>  <|ui  et  ippi  pet  mortalitatem  desUtuere  pr<yniissiones  sua^ 
possint^  et  proventu  malee  indoUs  falU  ?    Tertul.  lib*  de  p*  I8i 
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Ronifliis?  I  know  God  might,  if  he  would,  have  appointed 
godfatha»  to  give  answer  in  behalf  of  the  childrm,  and  to  be 
fidejfissores  for  them;  but  we  cannot  find  aiyy  authority  o9 
ground  that  he  liath ;  and  if  he  had,  then  it  is  to  be  sup* 
po^ed  he  would  have  given  them  oomroisslon  to  have  tran3acte(t 
the  sdemaity  with  better  circumstances,  and  given  answers 
with  more  truth.  For  the  qiiestion  is  asked  of  believing 
in  the  present.  And  if  the  godfathers  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  child,  <^  I  do  believe,^  it  is  notorious  they  i^>eak  false 
and  ridiculously:  for  the  infant  is  not  capable  of  believing; 
<md  if  he  were,  he  were  also  capable  of  diss^iting,  and  how 
then  do  they  know  his  mind?  And  therefore  Tertullian* 
gives  advice  that  the  biqptism  of  infants  should  be  drferred^ 
till  they  could  ^ve  an  account  in  dudr  faith.  And  th^ 
same  aleo  {a  the  eounael  of  GregtHryP*,  bishop  of  Naziaozum, 
although  he  allows  them  to  hasten  it  in  case  of  neeesstty:  for 
though  his  reason  taught  him  what  was  fit,  yet  he  was  over- 
borne with  the  practice  and  opimon  of  his  age,  whidi  began 
to  bear  too  violently  upon  Mm ;  and  yet  in  another  place  he 
makes  mention  of  some,  to  whom  baptism  was  not  admims" 
tered  hx  vww*6r»)Ta,  ^by  reason  of  infancy.'  To  whieh  if  we 
add,  that  the  parents  of  St  Austin,  St«  Jerome,  and  St.  Am* 
bfose,  although  they  were  Christian,  yet  did  not  baptize  their 
ehUdren  before  they  were  thirty  years  of  age;  and  St.  Chry- 
aostom,  who  was  instituted  and  ln«d  up  in  religion  by  the 
fiunouB  and  beloved  bidiop  Mtletius,  was  yet  not  baptized  tiil 
after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age :  and  Gre^ry  Nanianzen, 
though  he  was  the  json  of  a  bishop,  yet  was  not  diriataaed  dll 
he  cane  to  man's  age; — ^it  will  be  very  conaideraU^  in  the 
example,  and  of  great  efficacy  for  destroying  the  supposed 
neeessity  or  decivatiMi  fr<mi  the  apostles. 

88.  Bui  however,  it  is  agiunst  the  pefpetual  analogy  of 
Chrisifs  doctrine  to  baptize  infants:  for  besides  that  Christ 
nener  gaire  any  fireoept  to  baptize  them,  nor  ever  himself  nor 
hb  apoatles  (that  aj^iears)  did  baptize  any  of  diem ;  all  that 
either  he  or  Mb  apostles  said  ooneermng.  it,  requii^  such 
previous  disposttions  to  baptism,  of  which  infants  are  not 
capable, — end  these  are  foitfa  and  repentance.     And  not  td 

^  Lib.  de  itoptis.  prope  finem  cap.  IS.  Itaque  pro  personee  cujuvque  condi- 
tione  ae  dispoaitione,  etiam  8etate>  e^notatio  baptismi  utilior  eat,  piseoipud 
tamen  circa  parvulos — Fiant  Christiaoi^  cum  Chri9tmn  n6sse  potueriqt. 

P  Oral*  40.  (|iuest.  Id  S.  Bapttsma, 
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instance  in  those  innumerable  places  that  require  faith  before 
this  sacrament,  there  needs  no  more  but  this  one  saying  of 
our  blessed  Sip^iour,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned**:''' 
plainly  thus,  Faith  and  baptism  in  oonjunction  will  bring  a 
man  to  heaven;  but  if  he  have  Hot  faith,  baptism  shall  do 
him  no  good.  So  that  if  baptism  be  necessary  then,  so  is 
faith^  and  much  more :  for  want  of  faith  damns  absolutely ; 
it  is  not  said  so  of  the  want  of  baptism.  Now  if  this  decretory 
sentence  be  to  be  understood  of  persons  of  age,  and  if  children 
by  such  an  answer  (which  indeed  is  reasonable  enough)  be 
excused  from  the  necessity  of  faith,  the  want  of  which  regu- 
larly does  damn; — ^then  it  is  sottish  to  say,  the  game  inca- 
pacity of  reason  and  faith  shall  not  excuse  from  the  actual 
susception  of  baptism,  which  is  less  necessary,  and  to  which 
faith  and  many  other  acts  are  necessary  predispositions,  when 
it  is  reasonably  and  humanly  received.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  baptism  is  also  to  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  faith ;. and 
whether  infants  have  faith  or  no,  is  a  question  to  be  disputed 
by  persons,  that  care  not  haW  much  they  say,  nor  how  little 
they  prove. 

£9.  First,  Personal  and  actual  faith  they  have  none ;  for 
they  have  no  acts  of  understanding;  and  besides,  how  can 
any  man  know  that  they  have,  since  he  never  saw  any  sign  of 
it,  neither  was  he  told  so  by  any  one  that  could  tell  ? ,  Se^ 
condly.  Some  say  they  have  imputative  faith ;  but  then  so 
let  the  sacrament  be  too:  that  is,  if  they  have  the  parents' 
faith  or  the  church's,  then  so  let  baptism  be  imputed  also  by 
derivation  from  them ;  that  as  in  the  mothers'  womb,  and 
while  they  hang  on  their  breasts,  they  live  upon  their  mothers' 
nourishment,  so  they  may  upon  the  baptism  of  their  parents 
or  their  mother,  the  church.  For  since  faith  is  necessary  to 
the  susception  of  baptism  (and  themselves  confess  it,  by 
striving  to  find  out  new  kinds  of  faith  to  daub  the  matter  up), 
such  as  the  faith  is,  such  must  be  the  sacrament;  for  there 
is  no  proportion  between  an  actual  sacrament  and  an  impu- 
tative faith,  this  being  in  immediate  and  necessary  order  to 
that.  And  whatsoever  can  be  said  to  take  off  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  actual  faith,  all  that  and  much  more  may  be  said 
to  excuse  from  the  actual  susception  of  baptism.     Thirdly^ 
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the  first  of  'these  devices  was  that  of  Luther  and  his  scholars^ 
the  second  of  Calvin  and  his ;  and.  yet  there  is  a  third  device^ 
which  the  church  of  Aome  teaches,  and  that  is,  that  in- 
fants hiiye  habitual  faith.  But  who  told  them  so?  how' can 
they  prqve  it?  what  revelation  or  reason  teaches  any  such 
thing  ?  Are  they  by  this  habit  so  much  as  disposed  to  an 
actual  belief  without  a  new  master  ?  Can  an  infant,  sent  into 
a  Mahometan  province,  be  more  confident  for  Christianity 
when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  than  if  he  had  not  been  baptized? 
are  there  any  acts  precedent,  concomitant,  or  consequent,  to 
this  pretended  habit  ?  This  strange  invention  is  absolutely 
without  art,  without  Scripture,  reason,  or  authority.  But  the 
men  are  to  be  excused,  unless  there  were  a  better.  But  for 
all  these  stratagems,  the  argument  now  alleged  against  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  demonstrative  and  unanswerable. 

SO.  To  which  also  this  consideration  may  be  added,  that 
if  baptism  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  upon  whom 
is  the  imposition  laid?  to  whom  is  the  command  given?  to 
the  parents  or  to  the  children?  Not  to  the  children,  for  they 
are  not  capable  of  a  law:  not  to  the  parents,  for  then  Grod 
hath  put  the  salvation  of  innocent  babes  into  the  power  of 
others^  and  infants  may  be  damned  for  their  fathers^  care^ 
lessness  or  malice.  It  follows,  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  all 
to  b<s  done  to  them,  to  whom  it  cannot  be  prescribed  as  a  law^ 
and  in  whose  behalf  it  cannot  be  reasonably  intrusted  to  others 
with  the  appendant  necessity ;  and  if  it  be  not  necessary,  it  is 
certain  it  is  not  reasonable,  and  most  certain  it  is  no  where  in 
terms  prescribed :  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it 
ought  to  be  understood  and  administered  according  as  other 
precepts  are,  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  subject,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing. 

31.  For  I  consider,  that  the  baptizing  of  infants  does  rush 
us  upon  such  inconveniences,  which,  in  other  questions  we 
avoid  like  rocks :  which  will  appear  if  we  discourse  thus. 

Either  baptism  produces  spiritual  effects,  or  it  produces 
them  not.  If  it  produces  not  any,  why  is  such  contention 
about  it  ?  what  are  we  the  nearer  heaven  if  we  are  baptized  ? 
and  if  it  be  neglected,  what  are  we  the  farther  off?  But  if 
(as  without  all  peradventure  all  the  psedo-baptists  will  say) 
baptism  does  do  a  work  upon  the  soul,  producing  spiritual 
benefits  an4  advantages^   these  advantages  are  produced  by 
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the  ^dfcenial  work  of  *  the  sacrament  alone,  or  by  that  as  it  is 
helped  by  the  oo<operation  and  predispositions  of  die  sufr. 
opient. 

If  by  the  external  work  of  the  sacrament  alone,  how  does 
this  differ  from  the  ^  opus  cfpetatms^  of  the  papists,  save  Ihat 
it  is  worse  ?  Fot*  they  say,  the  sacrament  does  not  pioduce  its 
effect  but  in  a  susdpient  disposed  by  all  requisites  and  due 
preparative  of  piety,  firith,  and  repentance;  though  in  a 
subject  so  disposed  they  say  the  sacrament  by  its  own  virtue 
does  it:  but  this  opinion  says,  it  does  it  of  itself,  without  the 
help,  or  so  mudi  as  the  eoexistence,  of  any  condition  but  the 
mere  reception. 

But  if  the  sacrament  does  not  do  its  work  alone,  but  ^  per 
modum  redpientib,^  according  to  the  predispoations  of  the 
suscipient,<-^hen,  because  infants  can  neither  hinder  it,  nor  do 
any  thing  to  furdier  it,  it  does  diem  no  benefit  at  all.  And  if 
any  man  robs  for  succour  to  that  exploded  K^fxripvTcroif,  that 
infants  have  faith,  or  any  other  inspired  habit  €t  I  know  not 
what  or  how,-->we  desire  no  more  advantage  in  the  world,  than 
that  they  are  constrained  to  an  answer  without  revelation, 
against  reason,  common  sense,  and  ail  the  experience  in  the 

Wi^ld. 

The  sum  <^  the  argument  in  shoxt  is  this,  though  tmdmr 
another  rqiresentment. 

Either  bapdsm  is  a  mere  ceremony,  or  it  im^ies  a  duty 
on  our  part«  If  it  be  a  cerenM)ny  only,  how  does  it  sanctify 
us,  or  *  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  ?'  If  it  imf^s  a 
duty  on  our  pert,  how  then  can  diildren  receive  it  who  cao- 
not  do  duty  at  all  ? 

And  indeed  this  way  of  ministratkm  makes  baptism  to  be 
wholly  an  outward  duty,  a  wiork  of  the  law,  a  carnal  oidi* 
nance;  k  unices  us  adhere  to  the  letter,  widiout  regaid  of 
the  Spirit,  to  be  satisfied  with  shadows,  to  iretuni  to  bond.- 
age,  to  rehaqoirii  the  mysteriousness,  the  substanoe,  and  spi- 
rituality of  the  Gospel.  Which  ai^gumeot  is  of  so  much  ^e 
mine  coDsidenrtioD,  because,  under  the  spiritual  covenant,  or 
the  Gospel  of  grace,  if  the  mystery  goes  not  belbre  the  sym* 
bol  {whkli  it  does  when  the  symbols  are  aeals  and  con* 
sigoalions  of  the  ffcmoe^  «s  it  is  said  the  sacraments  are),  yet 
it  always  accompanies  it,  but  never  foilows  in  ord^  of  time. 
And  this  is  dear  in  ^  papetnal  analogy  of  Holy  Scripture, 
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For  baptism  is  never  propounded,  tnentioiied,  or  enjoined, 
as  a  means  of  remission  of  sins  or  of  eternal  life,  but  some, 
thing  of  duty,  choice,  and  sanctity,  are  joined  with  it  in  order 
to  production  of  the  end  so  mentioned.  **  Know  ye  not, 
that  as  many  as  are  baptised  into  Christ  Jesus,  are  baptized 
into  his  death  4?^  There  are  the  mystery  and  the  symbol  to- 
gether, and  declared  to  be  perpetually  united.  "Ocrei  lC«ir- 
rf(rd^VA6>,  *^  All  of  us  who  were  baptized*"  into  one,  were  bap« 
tized  into  the  oth^;  not  only  in  the  name  cf  Christ,  but 
nto  his  death  also.  But  the  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  ex« 
plained  in  the  following  words  of  St.  Paul,  makes  much  for 
our  purpose:  for  to  be  baptized  unto  his  death,  ngnifies  **  to 
be  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  that  as  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life':*^  that  is  the 
full  mystery  of  baptism.  For  being  baptized  into  his  death, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  in  the  next  words,  ev  oixou^/xan  rov  ^avd* 
rw  auvovf  **  into  the  likeness  of  his  death 'j*^  cannot  go  alone; 
*'  if  we  be  so  planted  into  Christ,  we  shall  be  partakers  of 
his  resurrection  f^  and  that  is  not  here  instanced  in  predse 
reward,  but  in  exact  duty ;  for  all  this  is  nothing  but  *<  cru- 
cifixion of  the  old  man,  a  destroying  the  body  of  tdn,  that  we 
no  longer  serve  siri  *.'" 

This  indeed  is  truly  to  be  baptized  both  in  the  symbol  and 

the  mystery.    Whatsoever  is  less  than  this,  is  but  the  symbol 

only,  a  mere  ceremony,  an  *  opus  operatum,*  a  dead  letter,^  an 

empty  shadow,   an  instrument  without  an  agent  to  manage 

or  force  to  actuate  it.  . 

Plainer  yet :  ^^  Whosoever  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have 

put  on  Christ,  have  put  on  the  new  man:^  but  to  put  on  this 

new  man,  is  ^*  to  be  formed  in  righteousness,  and  holiness, 

and  truth.**    This  whole  argument  are  the  very  words  of  St. 

Paul.     The   major   proposition   is   dogmatically  determined 

GaL  iii.   27.,  the  minor  iii  Ephes.  iv.  24.     The  conclusion 

then  is  obvious,  that  they  who  are  not  ^  formed  new  in  rights 

eousness,   and  holiness,  and  truth,^  they  who,  remaining  in 

the  present  incapacities,. cannot  *  walk  in  the  newness  of  life,^ — 

they  have  not   been  baptized  into.  Christ:    and  then  they 

have  but  one  member  of  the  distinction,  used  by  St.  Peter  % 

they  have  that  baptism  <  which  is  a  putting  away  the  filth  <^ 

^  Rom.  vi.  t,  •■  Verse  4.  •  Veroe  5,  '  YeT»e  6. 
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the  flesh/  but  they  have  not  that  baptism  ^  which  is  the  an- 
swer of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,'  which  is  the  only 
^  baptism  that  saves  us.^  And  this  is  the  case  of  diUdrai. 
And  then  the  case  is  thus : 

As  infants  by  the  force  of  nature  cannot  put  themselves 
into  a  supernatural  condition  (and  therefore,  say  the  paedo- 
baptists,  they  need  baptism  to  put  them  into  it);  so  if  they  be 
baptized  before  the  use  of  reason,  before  the  ^  works  of  the 
Spirit,^  before  the  operations  of  grace,  before  they  can  throw 
off  ^  the  works  of  darkness,  and  live  in  righteousness,  and 
newness  of  life,^ — they  are  never  the  nearer.  From  the  pains 
of  hell  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  their 
own  innocence,  though  they  die  ^  in  puris  naturalibus ;'  and 
baptism  will  carry  them  no  farther.  For  that  ^  baptism  that 
save  us'  is  not  the  only  *  washing  with  water,**  of  which  only 
children  are  capable,  ^  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,'  of  which  they  are  not  capable  till  the  use  of 
reason,  till  they  know  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse,  the 
evil. 

And  from  thence  I  consider  anew,  that  all  vows  made  by 
persons  under  others'  names,  stipulations  made  by  minors, 
are  not  valid,  till  they,  by  a  supervening  act  after  they  are  of 
sufficient  age,  do  ratify  them.  Why  then  may  not  infants  as 
weU  make  the  vow  *  de  novo,'  as  *  de  novo'  ratify  that,  which 
was  made  for  them  *  ab  antiquo,'  when  they  come  to  years  of 
choice  ?  If  the  infant-vow  be  invalid  till  the  manly  confirma- 
tion, why  were  it  not  as  good  they  stayed  to  make  it  tilVthat 
time,  before  which  if  they  do  make  it,  it  is  to  no  purpose  *? 
This  would  be  considered. 

32.  And  in  conclusion,  our  way  is  the  surer  way ;  for  not 
to  baptize  children  till  they  can  give  an  account  of  their  £uth, 
is  the  most  proportionable  to  an  act  of  reason  and  humanity, 
and  it  can  have  no  danger  in  it.  For  to  say,  that  infants  may 
be  damned  for  want  of  baptism  {a  thing  which  is  not  in  their 
power  to  acquire,  they  being  persons  not  yet  capable  of  a 
law),  is  to  affirm  that  erf  God,  which  we  dare  not  say  of  any 
wise  and  good  man.  Certainly  it  is  much  derogatory  to 
God's  justice,  and  a  plain  defiance  to  the  infinite  reputation 
of  his  goodness. 

33.  And  therefore  whoever  will  pertinaciously  persist  ia 

*  Vide  Eiasmum  in  pneiat.  M  Anootat.  in  Mat^, 
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thi$  opinion  of  the  psedo-baptists,  and  practice  it  accordingly, 
they  pollute  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  testament  ;  they 
dishonour  and  make  a  pageantry  of  the  sacrament ;  they  in- 
effectually represent  a  sepulture  into  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  please  themselves  in  a  sign  without  effect,  making  bap- 
tism like  the  fig-tree  in  the  Gospel,  full  of  leaves  but  no 
fruit ;  and  they  invocate  the  Holy  Ghost  in  vain,  doing  as  if 
one  should  call  upon  him  to  illuminate  a  stone  or  a  tree. 

S4.  Thus  far  the  anabaptists  may  argue ;  and  men  have 
dii^uted  against  them  with  so  much  weakness  and  confidence, 
that  we  may  say  of  them,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes 
of  the  case  of  the  church  in  his  time ;  OIk  bv  rois  Icturm-  Soy* 

&»3^etJovrEf,  &c.  **  They  have  been  encouraged  in  their  error 
more  by  the  accidental  advantages  we  have  given  them  by 
our  weak  arguings,  than  by  any  excellency  of  their  wit,  and 
(much  less)  any  advantage  of  their  cause."  It  concerned  not 
the  present  design  of  this  book  to  inquire,  whether  these 
men  speak  true  or  no:  for  if  they  speak  probably,  or  so  as 
m^y  deceive  them  that  are  no  fools,  it  is  argument  sufficient 
to .  persuade  us  to  pity  the  erring  man  that  is  deceived  with- 
out design :  and  that  is  all  that  t  intended.  But  because  all 
men  will  not  understand  my  purpose,  or  think  my  meaning 
innocent,  unless  I  answer  the  arguments  which  I  have  made 
or  gathered  for  mine  and  their  adversaries ; — ^although  I  say  it 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  my  book,  which  was  only  to  re- 
present, that  even  in  a  wrong  cause  there  may  be  invincible 
causes  of  deception  to  innocent  and  unfortunate  persons, 
and  of  this  truth  the  anabaptists  in  their  question  of  paedb- 
b^tism  is  a  very  great  instance ;«— yet  I  will  rather  choose 
to.  offend  the  rules  cf  art,  than  not  to  fulfil  all  the  requisites 
of  charity :  I  have  chosen  therefore  to  add  some  animadver- 
sions upon  the  anabaptists'*  plea,  upon  all  that  is  material, 
and  which  can  have  any  considerable  effect  in  the  question. 
For  though  I  have  used  this  art  and  stratagem  of  peace  justly, 
by  representing  the  enemy's  strength  to  bring  the  other  party 
to  thoughts  of  charity  and  kind  comportments ;  yet  I  could 
not  intend  to  discourage  the  right  side,  or  to  make  either  a 
mutiny  or  defection  in  the  armies  of  Israel.  I  do  not,  as  the 
spies  from  Canaan,  say  that  these  men  are  Anakims,  and  the 
city-walls  reach  up  to  heaven,  and  there  are  giants  in  the 
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land :  I  know  they  are  not  insuperable,  but  they  are  like  the 
blind  and  the  lame  set  before  a  wall,  tliat  a  weak  man  can 
leap  otrer,  and  a  single  troop  armed  with  wisdom  and  tiiuth 
can  beat  all  their  guards.  But  yet  I  think  that  he  said  well 
and  wisely  to.  Charles  the  fighting  duke. of  Burgundy,  that 
told  him  that  the  Switz^  strength  was  not  so  to  be  despised, 
but  that  an  honourable  peace  and  a  Christian  usage  of.  them 
were  better  than  a  cruel  and  a  bloody  war.  The  ev&kt  of 
that  battle  told  all  the  world,  that  no  en^my  is  to  be  de$|^^ed 
and  rendered  desperate  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  there  lire 
but  few  caused  in  the  world  bi^t  they  do  sometimes  meet 
with  witty  advocates,  and  in  themselves  put  on  such  semt- 
blances  of  truth,  as  will  if  not  make  the  victory  uncertain, 
yet  make  peace  more  safe  and  prudent,  and  mutual  charity 
to  be  the  best  defence. 

And  first,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  every  argument 
brought  by  good  men  and  wise  in  a  right  cause,  must  needs 
be  demonstrative*  The  divinity  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod  is 
a  truth  of  as  great  concernment  and  a9  great  cer^amty,  as 
any  thing  that  ever  was  disputed  in  the  Christian  church; 
and  yet  he  that  reads  the  writings  of  the  fathere,  and  the  aqts 
of  councils  convened  about  that  great  question,  will  find  that 
all  the  armour  is  not  proof,  which  is  used  in  a  holy  war.  For 
that  seems  to  one,  which  is  not  so  to  another ;  and  when  a 
man  hath  one  sufficient  reason  to  secure  him  and  make  him 
confident,  every  thing  seems  to  him  to  speak  the  fiiame  senses 
though  to  an  adversary  it  does  not :  for  the  one  observes  the 
simiUtude,  and  pleaseth  himself;  the  other  watches  only  the 
dissonance,  and  gets  advantage;  because  one  line  of  like- 
ness will  please  a  believing  willing  man,  but  one  will  not  do 
the  work;  and  where  many  dissimilitudes  can  be  observed, 
and  but  one  rimilitude,  it  were  better  to  let  the  shadow  alone 
than  hazard  the  substance.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
heretics  and  misbelievers  do  apply  themselves  rather  to  dia- 
able  truth  than  directly  to  establish  their  error ;  and  every 
argument  they  wrest  from  the  hand  of  their  adversaries,  is  to 
them  a  double  purchase ;  it  takes  from  the  other  and  makes 
him  less,  and  makes  himself  greater ;  the  way  to  spoil  a  strong 
man,  is  to  take  from  him  the  armour  in  which  he  trusted; 
and  when  this  adversary  hath  espied  a  weak  part  in  any  di»* 
course,  he  presently  concludes  that  the  cause  is  no  stronger. 
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and  reckons  his  victories  by  the  colours  that  he  takes,  though 
tfaey  signified  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  cause.  And 
this  is  the  main  way  of  proceeding  in  this  question :  for  they 
rather  ^deavour  to  shew,  that  we  cannot  denumstrate  our 
part  of  the  question,  than  that  they  can  prove  theirs.  And 
as  it  is  indeed  easier  to  destroy  than  .to  build,  so  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  to  the  desdgn  of  heresy:  and 
therefore  it  were  well  that  in  this  and  in  other  questions 
where  there  are  watchful  adversaries,  we  should  fight  as  Gu 
dean  did  with  three  hundred  hardy  brave  fellows,  that  would 
stand  i^ainst  all  violence,  rather  than  to  make  a  noise  with 
rams^  horns  and  broken  pitchers,  like  the  men  at  the  si^;e  of 
Jericho.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  argu« 
ments  sliould  be  demonstrative  in  a  true  cause,  yet  it  were 
well  if  the  generals  of  die  churchy  which  the  Scripture  affirms 
are  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  should  not  by  sending 
out  weak  parties  which  are  easily  beaten,  weaken  iheir  own 
army,  and  give  ccHifidence  to  the  enemy. 

Secondly:  although  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  nq^tive,  and 
it  is  not  in  many  cases  to  be  imposed  upon  a  litigant ;  yet 
wh^i  tile  affirmative  is  received  and  practised,  whoever  will 
disturi)  the  actual  persuasion  must  give  his  reason,  and  offer 
proof  for  his  own  doctrine,  or  let  me  alone  with  mine.  Fcnf 
the  treason  why  negatives  are  hard  to  prove^  is  because  they 
have  no  positive  cause ;  but  as  they  have  no  being,  so  they 
have  no  reason :  but  then  also  they  are  first,  and  befc»«  af- 
firmatives, that  is,  such  whidi  are  therefore  to  prevail,  because 
nothing  can  be  said  against  them.  Darkness  is  before  light, 
and  things  are  not  before  they  are :  and  though  to  prove  that 
things  are,  something  must  be  said;  yet.  to  prove  they  are 
not,  nothing  Is  to  be  alleged  but  that  they  are  not,  and  no 
man  can  prove  they  are.  But  when  an  affirmative  hath  en« 
tered  and  prevailed,  because  no  effect  can  be  without  some 
posidve  cause,  therefore  this  which  came  in  upon  some  cause 
or  other,  must  not  be  sent  away  without  cause :  and  because 
the  negative  is  in  this  case  later  than  the  affirmative,  it  must 
imter  as  the  affirmatives  do,  when  they  happen  to  be  later 
than  the  negative.  Add  to  this,  that  for  the  introduction  of 
a  negative  against  the  possesion  of  a  prevailing  affirmative, 
it.  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  the  arguments  of  the  affirma- 
tive, by  making  it  appear  they  are  not  demonstrative:   for 
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although  that  might  have  been  sufficient  to  hinder  its  first 
entry,  yet  it  is  not  enough  to  throw  it  out,  because  it  hath 
gotten  strength  and  reasonableness  by  long  custom  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  hath  some  forces  beyond 
what  it  derives  from  the  first  causes  of  its  introduction.  And 
therefore  whoever  will  persuade  men  to  quit  thdr  long  per- 
suasions and  their  consonant  practices,  must  not  tell  them, 
that  such  persuasions  are  not  certain,  mid  that  they  cannot 
prdve  such  practices  to  be  necessary;  but  that  the  doctrine 
is  false,  against  some  other  revealed  troth  which  they  admit, 
and  the  practice  evil ;  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous  or  cri- 
mitial.  So  that  the  anabaptists  cannot  acquit  themselves 
and  promote' their  cause,'  by  going  about  to  invalidate  our 
arguments,  unless  they  do  not  only  weaken  our  affirmative, 
by  taking  away  not  one  or  twb,  but  all  the  confidences  of 
its'  strength,  but  also  make  their  own  negative  to  include  A 
duty,  or  its  enemy  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  And  therefore  if 
it  ivere  granted,  that  we  cannot  prove  the  baptism  of  infants 
to '  be  necessary,  and  that  they  could  speak  probably  agsonst 
all  the  arguments  of  the  right  believers ;  yet  it  were  intole- 
rable that  they  should  be  attended  to,  unless  they  pretend^ 
and  make  their  pretence  good,  that  they  teach  piety  and  duty 
and  necessity :  for  nothing  less  than  these  can  make  recom- 
pense for  so  violent,  so  great  an  inroad  and  rape-  upon  the 
persuasions  of  men.  Whether. the  anabaptists  do  so  or  no, 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Thirdly:  these  arguments,  which  are  in  this  section  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  anabaptists,  their  persons  I  mean,  finally,  not 
their  cause  at  all  but  in  order  to  their  persons,  can  do  the  less 
hurt,  because-  they  rely  upon  our  grounds,  not  upon  theirs ; 
that  IS,  they  are  intended  to  persuade  us  to  a  charitable  com- 
port towards  the  men,  but  not  at  all  to  persuade  their  doc* 
trine.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  them  have  made 
use  of  this  way  of  arguing  since  the  publication  of  these  ^  Ad- 
versaria ;^  and  of  some  things  they  can  never  make  use.  As 
in  that  exposition  of  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  "  Be  baptized, 
arid  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;''  which  is  expounded 
to  be  meant  not  in  baptism,  but  in  confirmation :  which  is  a 
rite  the  anabaptists  allow  not,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
make  use  of  any  such  exposition,  which  supposes  a  divine 
institution  of  that,  which  they  at  no  hand  admit.     And  so  it 
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is  in  divers  other  particulars;  as  any  wary  person,  that  is 
cautious  he  be  not  deluded  by  any  weak  and  plausible  pre* 
tence  of  theirs,  may  easily  observe. 

But,  after  all,  the  arguments  for  the  baptism  of  children  * 
are  firm  and,  valid,  and  though  shaken  by  the  adverse  plea, 
yet  as  trees  that  stand  in  the  face  of  storms,  take  the  surer 
root,  so  will  the  right  reasons  of  the  right  beUevers,  if  they  be, 
represented  with  their  proper  advantages. 

Ad  S.  and  13. — The  first  argument  is  the  circumcising  of 
children,  which  we  say  does  rightly  infer  the  baptizing  them : 
the  anabaptist  says  no;  because,  admit  that  circumcision 
were  the  type  of  baptism,  yet  it  follows  not  that  the  circum- 
stances of  one  must  infer  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
other;  which  he  proves  by  many  instances:  and  so  far  he 
says  true.  And  tlierefore,  if  there  were  no  more  in  the  argu-* 
ment  than  can  be  inferred  from  the  tjrpe  to  the  antitype,  both 
the  supposition  and  the  superstructure  would  be  ii]Ufirm ;  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain  whether  circumcision  be  a  type  of  bap* 
tism ;  and  if  it  were  granted,  it  cannot  infer  equal  circum- 
stimces.  But  then  this  argument  goes  farther,  and  to 
other  and  more  material  purposes,  even  to  the  overthrow 
of  their  chief  pretension.  For  ^^  circumcision  was  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith  :^  and  •  if  infants,  who  have 
no  faith,  yet  can  by  a  ceremony  be  admitted  into  the  cove- 
nant of  faith,  as  St.  Paul  contends  that  all  the  circumcised 
were,  and  it  is  certain  of  infants,  that  they  were  reckoned 
amongst  the  Lord's  people  as  soon  as  they  were  circumcised ; 
then  it  follows,  that  the  great  pretence  of  the  anabaptists^ 
that  for  want  of  faith  infants  are  incapable  of  the  sacrament 
comes  to  nothing.  For  if  infants  were  admitted  into  the  co- 
venant of  faith  by  a  ceremony,  before  they  could  enter  by 
choice  and  reason,  by  faith  and  obedience ;  then  so  they  may 
now,  their  great  and  only  pretence  notwithstanding.  Now, 
whereas  the  Anabaptist  says,  that  in  the  admis3ion  of  the 
Jewish  infants  to  circumcision,  and  of  Christian  infants  to 
baptism,  there  is  this  difference,  that  circumcision  imprints  a 
character  on  the  flesh,  but  baptism  does  not;  circuulcisicm 
had  no  word  added,  but  baptism  hath ;  and  therefore,  infants 
were  capable  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter ;  for  they 
might  be  cut  with  the  circumcising-stone,  but  they  cannot  ^ 
be  instructed  with  the  word  of  baptism :  in  that  there  was  a 
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«hai«eter  bft>  by  whidi  they  might  be  iostfuct^  when  they 
oQuie  to  Ag^>  hut  in  baptism  there  {»  no  charaotery  and  the 
word  they  understand  not ;  therefore,  that  vaa  to  puFpoae, 
but  this  i^  HQtt  I  answer,  that  this  is  somethmg  to  the  dr- 
pumstan^  of  the  sacraments,  but  nothmg  to  the  substanee 
fif  the  argument.  For  If  the  coveuafit  o£  faith  can  belcmg  to 
infant?,  th^n  it  is  certain  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  fiutb 
before  they  have  the  grace ;  that  is,  God  wiU  do  them  benefit 
before  they  can  do  him  service :  and  that  is  no  new  thing  in 
r^giQn,  that  Gfod  should  love  us  first.  But  then,  that  God 
is  not  as  much  befordtand  with  Christian  as  with  Jewish  in<- 
fants,  is  a  tlung  which  can  never  be  bdieved  by  them  whp 
understand  that,  in  the  Gc^pel,  God  opened  all  his  treasmres 
of  mercies,  and  unsealed  the  fountain  itself;  whereas  before, 
he  poured  forth  only  rivulets  of  mercy  and  cmnfort.  That 
^^  circvimcision  is  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  laith,^'  @t. 
Paul  affirms  i  that  so  also  is  baptism  (if  it  be  any  thing  at 
all)  the  anabaptists  must  needs  confess,  because  they  rtfwe 
to  give  baptism  to  them  who  have  ncvt  faith,  and  make  it  use^ 
less  to  them,  as  being  a  seal  without  a  deed'  But  then,  the 
argument  is  good  upon  its  first  grounds.  But  then  f<Hr  the 
title  Bepartiea  but  now  mentioned,  that  circumcision  imprixits 
a  character,  but  baptism  does  not ;  that  baptism  hatipt  a  word, 
but  circumcision  had  none;  they  are  just  nothing  to  the  pvH^- 
poae.  For  as  that  character,  imprinted  on  the  infantas  flesh, 
would  hav«  been  nothing  of  instruction  to  them  unless  there 
had  been  a  word  added,  that  is,  unless  they  had  been  told 
the  meaning  of  it,  when  they  came  to  be  m^i ;  so  neither  will 
the  word  added  to  baptism  be  o£  use  eith^  to  men  or  ehiL 
dren,  unless  there  be  a  character  upon  their  qpirita  imprinted, 
when  or  befixre  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  by  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God :  but  therefwe,  as  the  anabaptists  would  hav« 
our  infants  stay  from  the  sacrament  tiQ  they  can  understaad 
the  word ;  so  also  might  the  imprinting  of  a  character  on  the 
flesh  of  the  Jewish  infbnts  have  been  deferred,  till  the  word 
should  be  added,  that  is,  till  they  could  understand  the  w(»rd, 
or  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  that  character,  without  whieh 
they  could  not  understand  its  meaning.  The  case  is  equal. 
In  the  Jewish  infants^  the  charact^  was  before  the  word ;  in 
the  Christian  infants,  the  word  is  before  the  character;  but 
neither   that  nor  this   alone  could   do  all    the  w<»'k  of  the 
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Mcranent ;  but  yet  it  oould  do-  some,  and  when  they  could  be 
conjoined,  the  c^ce  was  completed.      But  therefor e^as  the 
infants  under  Moses  might  have  that,  which  ta  them  was  an 
insignificant  character ;  so  may  the  infants  under  Christ  have 
water,  and  a  woixi,  whose  meaning  these  shall  understand  as 
soon  as  those  oould  undentand  the  meaning  of  the  character* 
So  that  these  pretended  differences  signify  nothing ;  and,  if 
they  did,  yet  they  are  not  certainly  true,  but  rather  certainly 
&lse ;  for  although  the  Scriptures  mention  not  any  finrm  €i 
words  used  in  the  Mosaio  sacraments,  yet  the  Jews'*  books 
TBoord  them*    And  then,  fcnr  the  other,  that  there  is  no  cha- 
racter imprinted  in  baptism  it  is  impossible  they  should  rea- 
sGnably  dBnn,  because  it  being  qnritual  is  also  undisoemi* 
ble,  and  cometh  not  by  obsac^ration.    And  although  there  is 
no  permanent  or  inherent  quality  imprinted  by  the  Spirit  in 
baptism  that  we  know  of,  and  therefore,  will  not  affinn  (but 
aftther  can  they  know  it  is  not,  and  therefore,  they  ought  not 
to  deny,  miich  lam  to  establish  any  proposition  upon  it)  ;  yet 
it  ie  certun  that,  although  no  qudity  be  imprinted  before 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  yet  a  relation  is  contracted, 
and  then  the  children  have  title  to  the  pr(»nises,  and  are 
ledkoned  ^in  Christ!  censu,^  *  in  Christ^s  account,'  they  are 
members  of  his  body:  and  though  they  can  as  yet  do  no 
duty,  yet  God  can  do  them  a  favour ;  although  they  eannot 
yet  pCTform  a  condition,  yet  God  can  make  a  promise;  and 
though  the  anabaptists  will  be  so  bold  as  to  restrain  infants, 
yet  they  cannot  restrain  God,  and  therefore,  the  sacrament 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  them.     For  although  they  can  do  no- 
thing, yet  they  can  receive  something ;  they  can  by  this  sacra* 
ment  as  really  be  admitted  into  the  covenant  of  faith,  even 
before  they  have  the  grace  of  faith,  as  the  infants  of  the  Jews 
could :   and  if  they  be  admitted  to  this  covenant,  they  ore 
ehildren  of  £sithful  Abraham,  and  heira  of  the  promise.    All' 
the  other  particulars  of  thdr  answer  to  the  argument  taken 
firom  circumcisicm  are  wholly  impertinent:  for  they  are  in^ 
tended  to  prove,  that  circumcision,  being  a  type  of  baptism, 
cannot  prove  that  the  same   circumstances  are  to  be  ob- 
served :  all  which  I  grant.     For  circumcision  was  no  type  of 
baptism,  but  was  a  sacrament  of  initiation  to  the  Mosaic 
covenant ;  and  so  is  baptism,  of  initiation  to  the  evangelical : 
circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  so 

NS 
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is:  baptism ;  but  they  fire  both  but  rites  and  sacraments^  and 
therefore  cannot  have  the  relation  of  tjrpe  and  antet3rpe; 
they  are  both  but  external  ministries  fitted  to  the  several 
periods  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  with  this  only  diff^enbe, 
that  circumcision  gave  place  to,  was  supplied  and  succeeded 
to  by,  baptbm.  And  as  those  pers(»is,  who  could  not  be  cir- 
cumcised, I  mean  the  females,  yet  were  baptized,  as  is  noto- 
rious in  the  Jews^  books  and  story,  and  by  that  rite  were 
admitted  to  the  same  promises  and  covenant  as  if  they  had 
been  circumcised:  so  much  more,  when  males  and  females 
are  only  baptized,  baptism  must  be  admitted  and  allowed  to 
consign  all  that  covenant  of  faith  which  circumcision  did, 
and  dierefore.  to  be  dispensed  to  all  them  who  can  partake  of 
that  covenant,  as  infants  did  then,  and  therefore,  certainly 
may  now.  So  that,  in  sh(Hrt,  we  do  not  infer  that  infants  are 
to  receive  this  sacrament,  because  they  recdived  that;  but 
because  the  benefit  and  secret  purpose  of  both  is  the  saihe 
in  some  main  regards:  and  if  they  were  capable  of  the  bless- 
ing then,  so  they  are  now ;  and  if  want  of  faith  hindered  not 
the  Jewish  babes  from-  entering  into  the  covenant  of  faith, 
then  neither  shall  it  hinder  the  Christian  babes :  and  if  they 
can  and  do  receive  the  benefit,  for  which  the  ceremony  was 
appcnnted  as  a  sign  and  conduit,  why  they  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ceremony  is  so  very  a  trifle,  that  it  deserves  not 
to  become  the  entertainment  of  a  fancy  in  the  sober  time  of 
the  day,  but  must  go  into  the  portion  of  dreams  and  illusions 
of  the  night. 

Ad  4.: — ^And  as  ill  success  will  they  have  with  the  other 
answers.  For  although  we  intaid  the  next  argument  but  as 
a  reasonable  inducement  of  the  baptizing  infants  by  way  of 
proportion  to  the  other  treatm^its  they  reodved  from  Christ ; 
yet  this  probability,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  against 
it,  may  be  a  demonstration.  For  if  infants  can  be  brought  to 
Christ  by  the  charitable  ministries  of  others,  when  they  can- 
not come  themselves ;  if  Christ  did  give  them  his  blesang, 
and  great  expressicms  of  his  love  to  them,  when  they  could  not 
by  any  act  of  their  own  dispose  themselves  to  it ;  if  the  dis- 
ciples, who  then  knew  nothing  of  this  secret,  were  reproved 
for  hindering  them  to  be  brought,  and  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  a  precept  established  for  ever,  that  diildren  should  be 
suffered  to  <  come  to  him ;'  and  though  they  were  brought 
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by  others,  yet  it  was  all  one  as  if  they  had  •  come*  them- 
selves, and  was  so  called,  so  expounded;  and  if  the  reason 
why  they  should  be  suffered  to  come,  is  such  a  thing  as 
must  at  least  suppose  them  capable  of  the  greatest  blessing : 
there  is  no  peradventure,  but  this  will  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  grace  of  baptism  will  come  to.     For  if  we  reg^d  the  out- 
ward ministry,  that  Christ  did  take  them  in  his  arms  and  lay 
his  hands  upon  them,  is  as  much  as  if  the  apostles  should 
take  them  in  their  arms,  and  lay  water  upon  them:  if  we  re- 
gard the  effect  of  it,  that  Christ  blessed  them,  is  as  much  as 
if  his  ministers  prayed  over  them :  if  we  regard  the  capacity 
of  infants,  it  is  such  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to 
them ;  that  is,  they  also  can  be  admitted  to  the  covenant  of 
the  Gospel,  for  that  is  the  least  signification  of  ^*  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;''  or  they  shall  be  partakers  of  heaven,  which  in 
the  greatest  signification,   and  includes  all  the  intermedia} 
ways  thither,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the   suscipients: 
if  we  regard  the  acceptance  of  the  action  and  entertainment; 
of  the  person,  it  is  as  great  as  Christ  any  where  expresses  r 
if  we  regard  the  precept,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  expire  in 
the  persons  of  those  little  ones  which  were  then  brought^  foe 
they  were  come  already;  and  though  they  were  tacitly  re- 
proved  who  offered  to  hinder  them,  yet  the  children  wersei 
present ;  and  therefore,  it  must  relate  to  others,  to  all  infants^ 
that  they  should  for  ever  be  brought  to  Christ.     And  this' 
is  also  to  be  gathered  from  roiodra/v,  "  of  such,''  not  rourcuvy 
f*  of  these ;''  for  these  are  but  a  few,  but  -^  the  kingdom  of 
Gdd  is  of  such""  as  these,  who  are  now  brought ;  children 
make  up  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  the  other  portion  is  made 
up  by  such,  who  become  like  to  these.     And  if  the  transcript 
belong  to  the  kingdom,  it  were  strange,  if   the  exemplar 
should  not:  if  none  can  enter  but  they  who  are  like  children, 
it  must  be  certain,  that  nothing  can  hinder  the  children.    And, 
lastly,   if  we  regard  the  doctrine  ^hich  Christ  established, 
upon  this  action,  it  will  finish  the  argument  into  a  certain 
conclusion;  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  o£ 
God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein  :'^  receive  it  as  a 
little  child  receives  it,  that  is,  .with  innocence  and  without 
any  let  or.  hinderance.     So  that  they,  who  receive  it  best  9  r&t 
ceive  it  but  as  little  children :  for  they,  being  the  first  in  the 
kind,  are  made  the  measure  of  all  the  rest;    and  if  others 
shall  be  excluded  for  not  being  lik^  these,  it  is  certain  thf  so 
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are  not  to  be  excluded  for  not  being  like  others ;  others  are 
commanded  to  be  like  them  in  innocence^  and  that  is  «uffi(denl 
to  make  them  redpients  of  the  divine  grace ;  but  therefore^ 
to  make  infants  to  be  recipients,  it  is  not  required  that  they 
should  have  the  use  of  reason.     And  we  do  not  well  consider 
that  it  is  God  who  creates  all  our  capacities  of  grace,  and  it 
is  he  who  makes  us  able  to  receive  what  he  intends  to  bestow^ 
and  nothing  of  oiirs  can  do  it;  no  good  actions  can  deserve 
any  grace,  much  less  the  first  grace,  the  grace  of  baptism; 
and  all  that  men  can  do  in  the  whole  use  of  their  reason 
and  order  of  their  life,  is  to  return  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  innocence  of  thdr  infancy;  and  prayer  is  but  a  seek-* 
ing  aftar  pardon  and  grace,  whereby  we  may  stand  as  inno^ 
cents  before  God,-— and  charity  is  but  growing,  and  is  here 
principidly  the  extermination  of  all  malice  and  «avy,—- and  by 
alms  (as  Daniel  advised  to  Nebudiadnezzar),  we  do  but  break 
off  our  sins,— *and  our  health  is  but  the  expulsion  of  evil  ha« 
lnours,--and  our  pleasure  is  but  the  removal  of  a  pain,-^and 
^^  optimus  est  qui  minimis  urgetur,^^  and  our  best  holiness  is 
being  Uke  to  infants :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  Qod 
mad^  Ihem  the  principals  in  this  line,  and  loves  them  so  well 
who  are  innocent  of  any  consent  to  evil.    And  although  they 
have  done  no  good,  yet  they  are  all  that  which  Gt)d  loves,  they 
are  his  image  undefiled,  unscratched,  unbroken  by  any  act  or 
consent  of  their  own :  but  then  it  were  a  very  great  wonder, 
if  these,  in  whom  God  sees  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  the 
image  of  his  own  essence,  the  purity  of  innocence,  the  capa-^ 
lAies  of  glory,  to  whom  his  only  Son  gave  such  signal  testis 
monies  of  his  love,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  a  b^esnng,  for 
^hose  sake  he  was  much  displeased  idieh  they  were  hin^ 
dt^'ed  to  come,  whom  he  declared  the  exemplar  df  those  who 
should  be  saved,  and  the  pattern  and  pret^deiit  of  receiving 
his  kingdom,  to  whom  he  imparted  spiritual  favours  by  a  ce^ 
remoiiy  and  a  sdemiiity  ;--I  ky,  it  were  a  very  great  wonder 
that  these  should. hot  recdve  the  isame  favours  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  establishment,  who  have  the  principal  title,  and  did 
actually  recdve  them  in  the  extraordinary  before  the  general 
appointment  of  the  other.    .  If  there  be  any  thing  that  can 
hiinder  them,   it   must  be  something  without;    for  nothing 
within  can  hinder  them  to  receive  that,  which  others  cannot 
recdve  but  by  being  like  them ;  and  if  ax\j  thing  without 
does  bixider  them,  it  cannot  expect  to  fare  better  than  4ii9 
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disciples,  with  whom  Christ  was  much  displeased*  But  of 
'What  can  thej  now  be  hindered  P  Nbt  of  the  grace  of  the 
sacrament;  that  is  their  oWti  by  way  of  eminent  relation  and 
pr6pri<6tjf^,  «*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theits/'  and  of  such  ad 
th^y  are:  not  of  the  sacrament  therefore  or  solemnity,  f(»r 
thtt  is  wh([dly  for  the  other,  and  is  ndthing  but  an  instrument^ 
and  hath  u  i'elative  use^  and  none  el^  \  and  as  it  is  to  no  pur« 
pose  to  any  man  till  they  receive  the  grace  of  it^  so  it  can  be 
tor  no  reason  detained  from  them^  who  shall  certainly  have  the 
^ace^  though  they  be  forcibly  deprived  of  the  instrument. 
Unless  therefore  they  who  could  Cdme  to  Christ  and  wera 
tstounanded  to  be  bi^c^ught  to  Christ,  when  he  was  upon  earthy 
— may  not,  cannot  come  to  him  now  that  he  is  in  heaven,  and 
niad#  our  advocate  and  our  gracious  lord  and  kihg;-^unless 
they  who  had  the  honour  of  a  solemnity  from  the  hands  of 
Christ,  may  not  be  admitted  to  a  ceremony  from  the  hands  of 
his  Sert^ants ;  unless  baptismal  water  be  more  than  baptismal 
gtaJcef  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  be  more  than  to  be 
admitted  to  heaven  ^ — ^it  cannot  with  any  plausible  reason  be 
pret^dedi  that  Infants  aa*e  to  be  excluded  from  this  sacrament. 
Ad  14.-«^Now  as  for  little  things  which  the  Anabaptist  mur* 
murs  against  the  first  essay  of  this  argument^  they  will  quickly 
disappear.  For  whereas  he  says^-^it  were  a  better  argument 
to  say^  that  Christ  blessed  children  and  so  dismissed  them^ 
but  baptised  them  hot^  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be  bap«. 
flsed  ;-^this  ii^  perfectly  nothing,  because  Chrii^t  baptised 
none  at  all^  m^n,  women^  hor  clnldren ;  and  this  will  conclude 
against  the  baptism  cf  men  too  as  well  as  infants :  and  whereas 
it  i§  hence  inferred5  that  because  Christ  baptized  them  not^ 
theref<^0  he  hath  other  ways  of  bringing  thdm  to  heaven 
than  by  baptism  $  it  is  very  true,  but  makes  very  much 
againit  them*  For  if  God  hath  other  wv^s  of  bringing  them 
to  heaven,  who  yet  cannot  believe^ — ^if  they  can  go  to  heaven 
without  faith^  why  not  to  the  font?  if  they  can  obtain  that 
glorious  end,  in  order  to  which  the  sacrament  is  appointed 
without  the  act  of  believing,  then  so  also  they  may  the 
means»  But  for  what  end^  to  what  purpose,  do  they  detain 
th#  water  when  they  cannot  keep  back  the  Spirit?  and  why 
will  th^  keep  them  from  the  churchy  when  they  cannot  keq[> 
them  from  God  ?  and  why  do  men  require  harder  conditions 
^f  being  baptized  than  of  being  saved  ?     And  then,  that  God 
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will  by  other  means  bring  them  to  heaven  if  they  have  not 
baptism,  is  argument  sufficient  to  prove,  that  God'*s  goodness 
prevails  over  the  malice  and  ignorarce  of  men,  and  that  men 
contend  more  for  shadows  than  for  substances,  and  are  more 
nice  in  their  own  ministrations  than  God  is  in  the  whole  effu- 
sions of  his  bounty;  and  therefore  that  these  disagreeing  per- 
sons may  do  themselves  injury,  but,  in  the  event  of  things, 
none  to  the  children. 

So  that  this  argument,  though  slightly  passed  over  by  the 
Anabaptist,  yet  is  of  very  great  persuasion  in  this  article, 
and  so  used  and  relied  upon  by  the  chiurch  of  England  in  her 
office  of  baptism :  and  for  that  reason  I  have  the  more  innsted 
upon  it 

Ad  6. — The  next  argument  without  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion, stands  firm  upon  its  own  basis.  Adam  sinned,  and  left 
nakedness  to  descend  upon  his  posterity,  a  relative  guilt  and 
a  remaining  misery;  he  left  enough  to  kiU  us,  but  nothing 
to  make  us  alive :  he  was  the  head  of  mankind  in  order  to 
temporal  felicity;  but  there  was  another  head  intended  to 
be  the  representative  of  human  nature  to  bring  us  to  eternal ; 
but  the  temporal  we  lost  by  Adam  ;  and  the  eternal  we  could 
never  receive  from  him,  but  from  Christ  only :  from  Adam 
we  receive  our  nature,  such  as  it  is;  but  grace  and  truth 
come  by  Jesus  Christ ;  Adam  left  iis  an  imperfect  nature, 
that  tends  to  sin  and  death,  but  he  left  us  nothing  else :  andi 
therefore,  to  holiness  and  life  we  must  enter  from  another 
principle.  So  that,  besides  the  natural  birth  of  infants,  there 
must  be  something  added,  by  which  they  must  be  reckoned 
in  a  new  account :  they  must  be  bom  again,  they  must  be 
reckoned  in  Christ,  they  must  be  adopted  to  the  inheritance, 
and  admitted  to  the  promise,  and  entitled  to  the  Spirit.  Now 
that  this  is  done  ordinarily  in  baptism,  is  not  to  be  denied: 
for  therefore  it  is  called  Xovrpov  waXtyyeveff/af,  **  the  font"  or 
laver  of  regeneration ;"  it  is  the  gate  of  the  church,  it  is  the 
solemnity  of  our  admission  to  the  covenant  evangelical :  and 
if  infants  cannot  go  to  heaven  by  the  first  or  natural  birth, 
then  they  must  go  by  a  second  and  supernatural :  and  since 
there  is  no  other  solemnity  or  sacrament,  no  way  of  being 
bom  again  that  we  know  of  but  by  the  ways  of  God"'s  ap- 
pointing, and  he  hath  appointed  baptism,  and  all  that  are 
bom  £^ain  are  born  this  way,  evpn  meji  pf  i-f asop  who  h^v^ 
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or  can  recrive  the  Spirit,  being  to  enter  at  the  door  of  bap- 
tism ; — ^it  folloivs  that  infants  also  must  enter  here,  or  we  can^ 
not  say  that  they  are  entered  at  all.  And  it  is  highly  con- 
siderable, that  whereas  the  Anabaptist  does  clamorously  and 
loudly  call  for  a  precept  for  child^n^s  baptism;  this  consi- 
deration does  his  work  for  him  and  us.     He  that  shews  the 

a 

way,  needs  not  bid  you  walk  in  it :  and  if  there  be  but  one 
.door  that  stands  open^  and  all  must  enter  some  way  or  other, 
it  were  a  strange  perverseness  of  argument  to  say,  that  none 
shall  pass  in  at  that  door,  unless  they  come  alone ;  and  they 
that  are  brought,  or  they  that  lean  on  crutches  or  the  shoul- 
ders of  others,  shall  be  excluded  and  undone  for  their  felicity, 
and  shall  not  receive  help,  because  they  have  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  But  these  men  use  infants  worse  than  the  poor 
paralytic  was  treated  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda :  he  could  not 
be  washed  because  he  had  none  to  put  him  in;  but  these 
men  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  put  them  in,  and  until  they  can 
go  in  themselves,  they  shall  never  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Spirit's  moving  upon  the  waters. 

Ad  15. — But  the  Anabaptist  to  this  discourse  gives  only 
this  reply,  that  the  supposition  or  ground  is  true,  a  man  by 
Adam  or  any  way  of  nature  cannot  go  to  heaven :  neither  men 
nor  infants  without  the  addition  of  some  instrument  or  means 
of  God's  appointing ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true 
only  ordinarily  and  regularly :  but  the  case  of  infants  is  ex- 
traordinary, for  they  are  not  within  the  rule  and  the  way  of 
ordinary  dispensation ;  and  therefore,  there  being  no  command 
for  them  to  be  baptized,  there  will  be  some  other  way  to  sup- 
ply it  extraordinarily.  To  this  I  reply,  that  this  is  a  plain 
begging  of  the  question,  or  a  denying  the  conclusion :  for 
the  argument  being  this,  that  baptism  being  the .  ordinary 
way  or  instrument  of  new  birth,  and  admission  to  the  pro- 
mises evangelical  and  supernatural  happiness,  and  we  knowing 
of  no  other,  and  it  being  as  necessary  for  infants  as  for  men 
to  enter  some  way  or  other,  it  must  needs  follow  that  they 
must  go  this  way,  because  there  is  a  way  for  all,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  but  this :  therefore  the  presumption  lies  on  this, 
that  infants  must  enter  this  way.  They  answer,  that  it  is  true 
in  all  but  infants :  the  contradictory  of  which  was  the  conclu- 
sion, and  intended  by  the  argument.  For  whereas  they  say 
Qod  hath  not  appointed  a  rule  anfd  an  order  in  this  c^se  of 
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infants,  it  is  the  thing  in  question,  and  therefore  is  not  by 
direct  negation  to  be  opposed  against  the  contrary  argument* 
For  I  argue  thus,  wherever  there  is  tio  extraordinary  way  ap^ 
pointed,  there  we  must  all  go  the  ordinary ;  but  for  infatiU 
there  is  no  extraordinary  way  appointed  or  declared,  therefore 
they  must  go  the  ordinary :  and  he  that  hath  without  diffiiar^ 
ence  commanded  that  all  nations  should  be  baptised,  htttb 
without  difierence  conmianded  all  sorts  of  persons ;  and  they 
may  as  well  say,  that  they  are  sure  God  hath  not  commanded 
women  to  be  baptized,  or  hermaphrodites,  or  eunuchs,  or 
fools,  or  mutes,  because  they  are  not  named  in  the  precept ; 
for  sometimes  in  the  census  of  a  nation  women  are  no  mott 
reckoned  than  children;  and  when  the  children  df  Isl^ad 
coming  out  of  Egypt  were  numbered,  there  Was  no  reckoning 
either  of  women  or  children,  and  yet  that  Was  the  number  of 
the  nation  which  is  there  described  ^* 

But  then  as  to  the  thing  itself,  whether  God  hath  com* 
manded  infants  to  be  baptized,  it  is  indeed  a  worthy  itiquiry^ 
and  the  sum  of  all  this  contestation :  but  then  it  is  also  tO 
be  concluded  by  every  argument  that  proves  the  thing  to  be 
holy,  or  charitable,  or  necessary,  or  the  means  of  salvatiofl, 
or  to  be  instituted  and  made,  in  order  to  an  indispensable 
end.  For  all  commandments  are  not  expressed  in  imperial 
forms,  as  *  we  will,*'  *  or  will  not  ;*  *  thou  shialt,'  or  *  shalt 
not:'  but  some  are  by  declaration  of  necessity,  some  by  a 
direct  institution,  some  by  involution  and  apparent  eotise* 
quence,  some  by  proportion  and  analogy,  by  identities  and 
parities,  and  Christ  never  expressly  commanded  that  we 
should  receive  the  holy  communion,  but  that,  when  the  sup- 
ped was  celebrated,  it  should  be  ^  in  his  memorial.^  And  if 
we  should  use  the  same  method  of  arguing  in  all  other  in* 
stances,  as  the  Anabaptist  does  in  this,  and  omit  every  thing 
for  which  there  is  not  an  express  commandment,  with  an 
open  nomination,  and  describing  of  the  capacities  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  duty.  We  should  have  neither  saera-^ 
ment,  nor  ordinance,  fasting,  nor  vows,  communicating  of 
women,  nor  baptizing  of  the  clergy*  And  when  St.  Am-t 
brose  was  chosen  bishop  before  he  was  baptized,  it  could 
never,  upon  their  account,  have  been  told  that  he  was  oUiged 
to  baptism :  because  though  Christ  commanded  the  apostles 

y  Esod.  xiii. 
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to  baptise  otfaera,  yet  he  no  way  told  them  that  their  suc« 
ceaKNTS  should  be  baptked  any  more  than  the  apostles 
themselves  were;  of  whom  we  read  noUiing  in  Scripture^ 
that  either  they,  were  actually  baptized,  or  had  a  command- 
ment  so  to  be«  To  which  may  be  added,  that  as  the  taking 
of  priestly  orders  disobliges  the  suscipient  from  teoeiving 
dirism  or  confirmation,  in  case  he  had  it  not  before ;  so, 
for  aught  appears  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary,  it  may  ex. 
cuse  from  baptism.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  the  same  way  of 
aiding  which  obliges  women  or  the  clergy  to  be  baptized, 
will  be  sufficient  warrant  to  us  to  require,  in  the  case  of  in* 
fat)ts,  no  more  signal  precept  than  in  the  other,,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  measures  of  wise  men,  who  give  than« 
selves  to  understand  the  meaning  of  doctrines  and  laws,  and 
not  to  exact  the  tittles  and  unavoidable  commands,  by  which 
fools  and  unwilling  persons  are  -to  be  governed,  lest  they  die 
certainly  if  they  be  not  called  upon  with  univocal,  ex- 
press, open,  and  direct  commandments.  But  besides  all 
this,  and  the  effect  of  all  the  other  arguments,  there  is  as 
much  command  for  infants  to  be  baptized,  as  for  men;  there 
being  in  the  words  of  Christ  no  noxhination  or  specification 
of  persons,  but  only  in  such  words  as  can  well  involve 
children  as  old  men ;  as  '  nisi  quis,^  and  ^  omnes  gentes,^  and 
the  like. 

Ad  16.-*But  they  have  a  device  to  save  all  harmless  yet  t 
for  though  it  should  be  granted  that  infants  are  pressed  with 
all  the  evils  of  original  sin,  yet  there  will  be  no  necessity 
of  baptism  to  infants,  because  it  may  very  well  be  supposed^ 
that  as  infants  contracted  the  relative  guilt  of  Adam^s  sin, 
that  is,  the  evils  descending  by  an  evil  inheritance  from 
him  to  Us,  without  any  solemnity ;  so  may  infants  be  ac« 
quitted  by  Christ  without  solemnity,  or  the  act  of  any  other 
man.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  sixteenth  number.  To  which 
the  answer  is  easy.  First,  that  at  the  most  it  is  but  a  dream 
of  proportions,  and  can  infer  only  that  if  it  were  so,  there 
were  some  correspondency  between  the  eflfects  descending 
upon  us  flpom  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  world ;  but 
it  can  never  infer  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  For  these  things 
are  not  wrought  by  the  ways  of  nature,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions are  regular  and  constant ;  but  they  are  wholly  arbi- 
trary and  mysterious,  depending  upon  extrinsic  causes  which 
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are  conducted  by  other  measures,  which  we  only  know  by 
events,  and  can  never  understand  the  reasons.  For  because 
the  sin  of  Adam  had  effect  upon  us  without  a  sacrament, 
must  it,  therefore,  be  wholly  unnecessary,  that  the  death  of 
.Christ  be  applied  to  us  by  sacramental  ministrations?  If  so, 
.the  argument  will  as  well  conclude  against  the  baptism  of 
men  as  of  infants:  for  since  they  cl^e  in  Adam,  and  had  no 
solemnity  to  convey  that  death,  therefore  we  by  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive;  and  to  convey  this  life,  there  needs  no 
sacrament.  This  way  of  arguing,  therefore,  is  a  very  trifle, 
but  yet  this  is  not :  as  infants  -were  not  infected  with  the 
^tain  and  injured  by  the  evils  of  Adam^s  sin,  but  by  the 
means  of  natural  generation ;  so  neither  shall  they  partake 
of  the  benefits  of  Chrisfs  death  but  by  spiritual  regeneration  ; 
that  is,  by  being  baptized  into  his  death.  For  it  is  easier 
to  destroy  than  to  make  alive  ;  a  single  crime  of  one  man  was 
enough  to  ruin  him  and  his  posterity :  but  to  restore  us,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  Son .  of  God  should  be  incarnate, 
and  die,  and  be  buried,  and  rise  agisun,  and  intercede  for  us> 
and  become  our  lawgiver,  and  we  be  his  subjects,  and  keep 
his  commandments.  There  was  no  such  order  of  things  in 
Our  condemnation  to  death:  must  it  therefore  follow,  that 
there  is  no  such  in  the  justification  of  us  unto  life.*^  To  the 
^rst  there  needs  no  sacrament,  for  evil  comes  fast  enough ; 
but  to  the  latter,  there  must  go  so  much  as  God  please ;  and 
the  way  which  he  hath  appointed  us  externally,  is  baptism : 
to  which  if  he  hath  tied  us,  it  is  no  matter  to  us  whether  he 
hath  tied  himself  to  it  or  no :  for  although  he  can  go  which 
way  he  please,  yet  he  himself  loves  to  go  in  the  ways  of  his 
ordinary  appointing,  as  it  appears  in  the  extreme  paucity  of 
miracles  whch  are  in  the  world,  and  he  will  not  endure  that 
we  should  leave  them.  So  that,  although  there  are  many 
thousand  ways  by  which  God  can  bring  any  reasonable  soul 
to  himself;  yet  he  will  bring  no  soul  to  himself  by  ways 
extraordinary,  when  he  hath  appointed  ordinary ;  and  there- 
fore, although  it  be  unreascmable,  of  our  own  heads,  to  carry 
infants  to  God  by  baptism,  without  any  direction  from  him  ; 
yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  understand  infants  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  duty,  and  to  be  intended  in  the  general 
precept,  when  the  words  do  not  iexclude  them,  nor  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  the  sacrament ;  and  when  they  Jiave  a  great 
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necessity,  for  the  relief  of  which  this  way  is  c(»niQanded, 
and  no  other  way  signified,  all  the  world  willsay^  there  is 
reason  we  should  briug  them  also  the  same  way  to  Christ. 
And  therefore,  though  we  no  ways  ddubt  but  if  we  do  not 
our  duty  to  them,  Grod  will  yet  perform  his  merciful  inten- 
tion, yet  that  is  nothing  to  us ;  though  God  can  save  by 
miracle,  yet  we  must  not  neglect  our  charitable  ministries.  * 
Let  him  do  what  he  please  to  or  for  infants,  we  must  not 
neglect  them. 

Ad  6. — The  argument  which  is  here  described,  is  a  very 
reasonable  inducement  to  the  belief  of  the  certain  effect  to 
be  consequent  to  the  baptism  of  infants:  because  infants  ' 
can  do  nothing  towards  heaven,  and  yet  they  are  designed 
thither,  th«%fore  God  will  supply  it.  But  he  supplies  it  not 
by  any  internal  assistances,  and  yet  ^ill  supply  it;  therefore 
by  an  external.  But  there  is  no  other  external  but  baptism, 
which  is  of  his  own  institution,  and  designed  to  effect  those 
blessings  which  infants  need:  therefore  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  by  this  way  God  would  have  them  brought. 

Ad  17. — To  this  it  is  answered,  after  the  old  rate,  that 
God  will  do  it  by  his  own  immediate  act.  Well,  I  grant  it ; 
that  is,  he  will  give  them  salvation  of-  his  own  goodness, 
without  any  condition  on  the  infants^  part  personally  per- 
formed: without  faith  and  obedience^  if  the  infant  dies  be- 
fore the  use  of  reason :  but  then,  whereas  it  is  added,  that 
*  to  say  God  will  do  it  by  an  external  act  and  ministry,  and 
that  by  this  rite  of  baptism,  and  no  other,  is  no  good  argu- 
ment, unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or 
said  he  would  not ;' — ^theTeply  is  easy,  that  we  say  God  will 
effect  this  grace  upon  infants  by  this  external  ministry,  not 
because  God  cannot  use  another,  nor  yet  because  he  hath 
said  he  will  not,  but  because  he  hath  given  us  this,  and  hath 
given  us  no  other.  For  he  that  hath  a  mind  to  make  an  ex- 
periment, may,  upon  the  same  argument,  proceed  dius.  God 
hath  given  bread  to  strengthen  man^s  heart,  and  hath  said, 
that  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows  we  shall  eat  bread:  and  it  is 
commanded,  that  if  they  do  not  work,  they  shall  not  eat : 
there  being  certain  laws  and  conditions  of  eating,  I  will  give 
to  my  labourers  and  hirelings,  but  therefore  my  child  shall 
have  none ;  for  be  you  sure  if  I  give  to  my  child  no  man^s 
meat,  yet  God  will  take  as  great  care  of  infants  as  of  others, 
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BX\d  God  will,  by  his  own  immediate  inercjr,'  keep  them  dire 
as  long  as  he  hadi  intaided  them  to  live;  but  to  say,  that» 
therefore,  he  will  do  it  by  external  food,  is  no  good  argiH 
ment,  unless  God  could  not  do  it  without  such  means,  or 
that  he  had  said  he  would  not.  To  this^  I  suppose,  any  rea- 
SQiiable  parson  would  say  I  have  given  sufficient  answer,  if  I 
tell  him  that  the  argument  is  good,  that  the  infants  must  eat 
man's  food,  although  God  can  keep  them  alive  without  it» 
and  although  he  hath  not  said  that  he  will  not  keep  them 
alive  without  it;  I  say,  the  argument  is  good,  because  he 
bath  given  them  this  way:  and  though  he  could  give  tlmn 
another,  and  did  never  say  he  would  not  give  them  another; 
yet  because  he  never  did  give  them  another,  it  is  but  reason* 
able  that  they  should  have  this*  To  the  last  dause  of  this 
number,  viz.,  why  cannot  Gk)d  as  well  do  his  mercies  to  in^ 
fants  now  immediately  as  he  did  befcNrethe  institution  eitbec 
of  circumcision  or  baptism  P  I  answer,  that  I  know  no  man 
that  says  he  caiinot :  but  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
babes  from  circumcision,  and  why  then  shall  it  hinder  than 
from  baptism  ?  For  thou^  Grod  could  save  infants  always 
without  circumcision  as  vreU  as  he  did  sometime,  yet  he  re-* 
quired  this  of  them  :  and  therefore  it  may  be  so  in  baptism, 
this  pretence  notwithstanding. 

Ad  7. — This  number,speaks  to  the  main  inquiry,  and  shews 
the  commandment ;  ^^  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^'  This 
precqpt  was  in  all  ages  expounded  to  signify  the  ordinary 
necessity  of  baptism  to  all  persons ;  and  ^  nisi  quis*  can  mean 
iofants  as  well  as  men  of  age:  and  because  it  commands  a 
new  birth  and  a  r^eneration,  and  implies  that  a  natural  birth 
cannot  entitle  us  to  heaven,  but  Uie  second  birth  must ;  in^ 
fants,  who  have  as  much  need  and  as  much  right:  to  heavei^ 
as  men  of  years,  and  yet  cannot  have  it  by  natural  <h:  first- 
birth,  must  have  it  by  the  seccMid  and  spiritual:  and  there^ 
fore  all  are  upon  the  same  main  account ;  and  when  they  are 
accidentally  differenced  by  age,  they  are  also  differ^ioed  by 
correspondent,  accidental,  and  proportionable  duties ;  but  all 
must  be  bom  agun.  This  Urth  is  expressed  hare  by  wata: 
and  the  Spirit,  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  in  baptismal  water :  for 
ihaX  is  in  Scripture  called  ^  the  laver  of  ^  a  new  birth  or  '  re« 
generation.- 
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Ad  18.*-^But  here  the  Anabaptist  gives  us  lua  warrant : 
Though  Christ  said,  <  none  but  those  who  are  bom  again  by 
water  and  the  Spirit^  shall  enter  into  heaven ;  he  answers,  fear 
it  not,  I  will  warrant  you.     To  this  purpose  it  was  onoe  said 
hefcwe,  <<  Yea,  but  hath  God  said.  In  the  day  ye  shall  eat 
thereof  ye  shall  die?""    I  say  ye  shall  not  die,  but  <<y9 
shall  be  Uke  gods.^ — But  let  us  hear  the  answer.    First, 
it  is  said — that  baptism  and  the  Sprit  signify  the  same  thing : 
for  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit. — ^I  reply*  that 
therefore  they  do  not  signify  the  same  thing,  because — by 
water  is  meant  the  effect  of  the  Spirit ;  unless  the  etkci  and 
the  oauae  he  the  same  thing :    so  that  here  is  a  oontrachctioQ 
v\  the  parts  of  the  allegation.    But  if  they  signify  two  things, 
as  eertainly  they  do,  then  they  may  as  well  ^gtdfy  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  as  the  cause  and  the  efibct ;  or  they 
may  mean  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  of  the  sacrament ,  as 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Gospel.     For 
we  are  sure  that  Christ  ordained  baptism,  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  in  baptism  he  did  give  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  to 
confound  these  two  is  to  no  purpose,  when  severally  they 
have  their  certain  meaning,  and  the  laws  of  Christ  and  the 
sense  of  the  whole  church,  the  institution  and  the  practice  of 
baptism  make  them  two  terms  of  a  relation,  a  sign  and  a 
thing  signified,  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  of  the  sacra^ 
meat.     For  I  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  man  that 
beUevea  Christ  to  have  ordained  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  that  by 
f  water  and  the  Sprit^  should  be  meant  the  outward  element 
«id  inward  grace ;  or  that  '  by  water  and  Spirit'  should  be 
meant  only  the  Spirit  cleai^ing  us  like  water  ?    But  suppose 
it  did  mean  so,  what  would  be  effected  or  persuaded  by  it 
more  than  by  the  other  ?     If  it  be  said,  that  then  infants  by 
this  place  were  not   obliged  to  baptism;    I  reply,  that  yet 
Aey  were  oUiged  to  new  hirth  nevertheless ;   they  must  be 
hem  again  of  the  Spirit,  if  not  of  water  and  the  Spirit:  and 
if  they  are  bound  to  be  regenerate  by  the  Spirit,  why  they 
shall  not  be  baptized  with  water,  which  is  the  symbol  and  sa- 
crament,  the  <  vdiiculum^  and  channel  of  its  ordinary  con- 
yeyance,  I  profess  I  cannot  understand  how  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture.     But  it  may  be  they  mean,  that  if  by 
water  and  the  Spirit  be  only  meant   *  Spiritus  purificans,^ 
the  cleansing,  *  purifying  Spirit,'  then  this  place  cannot  con- 
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cera  infants  at  all:  but  this  loop-hole  I  have  already  ob- 
structed by  placing  a  bar  that  can  never  be  rdnoved.  For 
it  is  certain  and  evid^it,  that,  regenei^tion  or  new  birth  is 
here  enjoined  to  all  as  of  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
rity ;  and  if  infants  be  not  obliged  to  it,  then  by  their  na. 
tural  birth  they  go  to  heaven,  or  not  at  all :  but  if  itifants 
must  be  bom  again,  then  either  let  these  adversaries  shew 
any  other  way  of  new  birth  but  this  of  water  and  the  Spi- 
rit ;  or  let  them  acknowledge  this  to  belong  to  infants,  and 
then  the  former'  discourse  returns  upon  them  in  its  fall 
strength.  So  that  now  I  shall  not  need  to  consider  their 
parallel  instance  of  "  being  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.''  For  although  there  are  differences  enough 
to  be  observed,  the  one  being  only  a  proph^y,  and  the  other 
a  precept ;  the  one  concerning  some  only,  and  the  oth^  con- 
cerning all ;  the  one  being  verified  with  degrees  and  variety-j 
the  other  equally  and  to  all:  yet  this  place,  which,  in  the 
mmn  expression,  I  confess  to  have  similitude,  was  verified 
in  the  letter  and  first  signification  of  it,  and  so  did  relate  to 
the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  likeness  of 
tongues  of  fire ;  but  this  concerns  not  all,  for  all  were  not  so 
baptized.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  objection,  that  the 
Baptist  told  not  Christ's  disciples,  but  the  Jews;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  intended  to  relate  to  all :  it  was  well  ob- 
served, but  to"  no  purpose ;  for  Christ  at  that  time  had  no 
disciples.  But  he  told  it  to  the  Jews :  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  all  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire ;  but  it  is  meant  only  that  that  glorious  effect 
should  be  to  them  a  sign  of  Christ's  eminency  above  him ; 
they  should  see  from  him  a  baptism  greater  than  that  of 
John.  And  that  it  must  be  meant  of  that  miraculous  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Pentecost,  and  ix)t  of  any  secret  gift  or 
private  immission,  appears,  because  the  Baptist  offered  it  as 
a  sign  and  testimony  of  the  prelation  and  greatness  of  Christ 
above  him ;  which  coiild  not  be  proved  to  them  by  any  se- 
cret operation  which  cometh  not  by  observation,  but  by  a 
great  and  miraculous  mission,  such  as  was  that  in  Pentecost. 
So  that  hence  to  argue,  that  we  may  as  well  coiiclude  that 
infants  must  also  pass  through  the  fire  as  through  the  water, 
is  a  false  conclusion  inferred  from  no-  premises ;  because 
this  being  only  a  prophecy,  and  inferring  no  duty,  could  nei- 
ther concern  men  or  children  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  their 
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argument.  For.  Christ  never  said,  "  Unless  ye  be  baptized 
with  fire,  and  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven?"  but  of  ^  water  and  the  Spirit**  he  did  say  it: 
therefore  though  they  must  pass  through  the  water,  yet  no 
smell  of  fire  must  pass  upon  them. 

•  But  there. are  yet  two  things,  by  which  they  offer  to  es- 
cape<     The  one  is,  that,  in  these  words,  baptism  by  water  is 
not  meant  at  all,  but  baptism  by  the  Spirit  only ;  because  St. 
Peter  having  said  that  *^  baptism  saves  us,"  he  adds,  by  way 
of  explication,  "  not  the  washing  of  tiie  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  consdence  towards   Gkxl,^  plainly  saying,  that  it 
is  **  not  water,  but  the  Spirit.'' — To  this  I  reply,  that  when 
water  is  taken  exdusively  to  the  Spirit,-«it  is  .very  true  that 
it  is  not  water  that  cleanses  the  soul,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  body  cannot  save  us ;  but  whoever  urges  the  necessity 
of  baptism,  urges  it  but  as  a  necessary  sacrament,  or  instru-> 
ment  to  coiivey  or  consign  the  Spirit :  and  this  they  might 
with  a  Httle  observation  have  learned;  there  being  nothing 
more  usual  in  discourse,  than  to  deny  the  effect  to  the  in- 
strument when  it  is  compared  with  the  principal,  and  yet  not 
intoid  to  deny  to  it  an  instrumental  efficiency.     It  is  not  the 
pen  that  writes  well,  but  the  hand;  and  St.  Paul  said,  ^^  It 
is  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God:"  and  yet  it  was  '^  gratia  Dei 
mecum,"   that   is,   the  principal  and   the  less  principal  to-* 
gether.     So  St.  Peter:    It  is  not  water  but  the  Spirit:    or, 
which  may. come  to  one  and  the  same,  ^^  not  the  washing  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,   but  purifjring  the  conscience,    that  saves 
us;  and   yet  neither   one   nor   the   other   is   absolutely  ex- 
.   eluded,  but  the  effect  which  is  denied  to  the  instrument,  is 
attributed  to  the  principal  cause.     But  however,  this  does  no 
more  concern  infants  than  men  of  age ;  for  they  are  not  *  saved 
by -the  washing  of  .the  body,  but  by  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience,'    by   the    Spirit    of   holiness   and   sanctification : 
that  is,  water  alone  does  not  do  it,  unless  the.  Spirit  move 
upon  the  water.     But  that  water  also  is  in  the  ministry,  and 
is  not  to  be  excluded  from  its  portion  of  the  work,  appears 
by  the  ! words  of  the  apostle;  "  The  like  figure  whereunto, 
even  baptism,  saves  us,'  &c.,  that  is,  baptism  even  as  it  is  a 
figure,  saves  us,  in  some  sense. or  other,;  by  way  of  ministry 
and  instrumental    efliciency,   by  conjunction  and   consolid*. 
tion  with  the  other ;  but  the  ceremony,  the  figure,  the  rite, 
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and  external  ministry,  must  be  in,  or  else  his  words  wiB  in 
no  s^nse  be  true,  and  oould  be  made  true  by  no  interpreta- 
tion: because  the  Spiiit  may  be  the  thing  figured,  but  can 
never  be  a  figure.    The  other  little  n^opuvBrav  is,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  before  baptism  was  ocdained,  and  there- 
fare  oould  not  oonoem  baptism,  much  le83  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  baptizing  infimts.    I  answer,  that  so  are  die  sayings  at 
the  prcq[ihets  long  b^ore  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  yet  con« 
eerned  his  ooming  most  o^rtainly.  Secondly :   they  were  not 
qpokea  before  the  institution  of  baptism ;  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  did  bapti^se  more  than  the  Baptist  ever  in  his  li^me : 
they  were  indeed  spoken  before  the  commission  was  of  bap* 
tizing  all  nations,  or  taking  the  Gentiles  into  the  church ;  but 
not  before  Christ  made  discipies,   and  his  apostles  baptized 
them,  among  the  Jews.    And  it  was  so  known  a  thing,  that 
great  projjiets  and  the  fathers  of  an  institution  did  baptize 
disciples,  that  oiur  blessed  Saviour  upbraided  Nicodemus  for 
bis  ignorance  of  that  particular,   and  his  not  understanding 
words  spoken  in  the  proportion  and  imitation  of  a  custom  so 
known  among  tl^em. 

But  then,  that  this  argument  which  presses  so  mudi,  may 
be  attempted  in   all   the  parts  of  it,  like  soldiers  fighting 
against  cuirassiers  that  try  all  the  joints  of  their'  armour,  so 
do  these  to  this.     For  they  object  (in  the  same  number)  that 
the  exclusive  negative  of  <<  nisi  quis^'   does  not  include  in- 
fants, but  only  persons  capable  ^  for  (say  they)  this  no  more 
infers  a  necessity  of  infonts^  baptism,  than  the  parallel  words 
of  Christ,  ^<  nisi  comederitis,*^  ^<  unless  ye  eat^'  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  %  in-* 
fer  a  necesidty  to  give  th^n  the  holy  communion,  &c.     With 
this  argument  men  use  to  make  a  great  naise  in  many  quea< 
tions;  but  in  this  it  will  signify  but  little.     First:  Indeed  to 
one  of  the  Roman  communion  it  will  cause  some  disorder  in 
this  question,  both  because  they  think  it  unlawful  to  give  the 
holy  communion  to  infants,  and  yet  that   these  words  are 
meant  of  the  holy  communion:  and  if  we  thought  so  too^  I 
do  not  doubt  but  we  should  connnunicate  them  with  the  same 
opinion  of  necessity  as  did  the  primitive  church*    But  to  the 
thing  itself;  I  grant  that  the  expression  is  equal,  and  infers 
an  equal  necessity  in  their  respective  cases ;  and  therefore  it 
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is  as  necessary  to  eat  the  flesh  pf  the  Son  of  man  and  to  drink 
his  blood,  as  to  be  baptized ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  aplded,  that 
eating  and  drinking  are  metaphors  and  allusionSf  used  only 
upon  occasion  of  manna,   which  was  then  spoken  of,  and 
which  occaooaed  the  whole  discourse ;   but  the  thing  itself 
is  nothing  but  that  Christ  should  be  received  for  the  life  cf 
our  sQuls^  as  br^d  mid  drink  are  for  the  life  of  our  bodies. 
Now  because  th^^  aare  many  ways  of  receiying  Christ,  ther^ 
are  so  many  waya  of  obeying  (his  precept;  but  that  some 
way  or  other  it  l^  obeyed,  is  ^  necessary  as  that  we  be  bapr 
tized.    Here  oi^ly  it  is  4^fti^^  to  be  necessary ,  that  Christ 
be  received,  that  we  derive  our  life  and  qui::  qparitual  and  eteiv 
pal  being  from  him  $  now  this  can  ccmcem  infants,  and  does 
infer  ^  ordinary  neces$ity  of  thdr  baptism }  for  in  baptism 
they  are  united  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  th^mi:  in  baptism 
they  receive  the  beginninga  of  a  new  life  from  Christ ;  it  is 
a  receivipg  Christ  which  is  the  duty  here  enjoined;  this  19 
pne  way  ol  doing  it,  and  all  the  way?  that  ^ey  are  qapable 
of.  And  thiEtt  this  precept  can  be  perfprmed  this  way,  St.  Au? 
stin   aflSrms   expressly  in  bi8  third  book   ^^  de  Pepcatcrum 
Mentis  ^t  Remissione  ^.^    In  thi^  thing  thera  is  nothing  hard 
but  the  metaphors  of  eating  and  drinlong.    Now  that  this  is 
to  be  spiritually  understood,  our  blessed  Lord  himself  affirms 
in  answer  to  the  prejudice;  of  the  offended  Capemaites ;  that 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  faith,  and  that  faith  is  the  sfuritual 
mandufiatbn,  is  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church :  and  there- 
fore, in  what  sense  soever  any  one  is  obUged  \o  believe,  in 
the  same  sense  he  ia  obliged  to  the  duty  of  spritual  mandur- 
cation,   and  no  otherwise.    But  because:  in&nta  cannot  be 
obliged   to  the  act   or  habit  of  foith,  and  yet  can  receive 
the  saccament  of  faith,  they  receive   Christ  as  they  can,-^ 
and  as  they  can,  are  entitled  to  life  ^.     But  however,  by  this 
means  the  difficulty  of  the  expression   is   taken  off:    for  if 
by  eating  and  drinking   Christ  are  meant,    receiving  Christ 
by  foith,  then  this  phrase  can  be  no  objection  but  that  St. 
Austin^s  affirmative  may  be  true,  and  that  this  commandment 
is  performed  by  infants  in  baptism,  which  is  the  sacrament 
of  faith.     To  eat  and  drink  do,  with  as  great  impropriety, 
signify  faith  as  baptism ;  but  this  is  it  which  I  s£ud  at  first, 

* 

^  £t  in  Serm.  ad  Infantes^  apud  V.  Bedam  in  1  Cor.  x.  John^  vi.  6.^* 
^  See  the  disc,  oi  the  Eea)  Presence^  section  8. 
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that  the  metaphorical  expression  was  no  part  of  the  precept, 
but  the  ^  vehiculum'  of  the  commandment,  occasioned  by  the 
preceding  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  nothing  is 
necessary  but  that   Christ  should   be  received  by  all  that 
would  have  life  eternal :  of  which  because  infants  are  capa- 
ble, and  without  receiving  Christ  they    (by  virtue  of  these 
words)  are  not  capable,  and  but  in  baptism  they  cannot  re- 
ceive Christ ;  it  follows,  that  these  words  are  no  argument  to 
infer  an  equal  necessity  of  communicating  infants,  but  they 
are  a  good  argument  to  prove  a  necessity  of  baptizing  them. 
Secondly:    but,  farther  yet,  I  demand,    can  infants  receive 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  ?  Can  they,  in  that  sacrament,  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood  ?  If  they  cannot,  then  nei- 
ther these  words  nor  any  other  can  infer  an  equal  necessity 
of  being  communicated,  for  they  can  infer  none  at  all :  and 
whether  those  other  words  of  <^  nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit,^  &c., 
do  infer   a  necessity  of  baptism,  will  be  suiBciently  cleared 
upon  their  own  account.     But  if  infants  can  receive  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  to  which  they  can  no  more  dispose  themselves 
by  repentance  than  they  can  to  baptism  by  faith,  then  it  were 
indeed  very  well  if  they  were  communicated,  but  yet  not  ne- 
cessary,^—because,  if  they  can  receive  Christ  in  the  eucharist, 
they  can  receive  Christ  in  baptism;  and  if  they  can  receive 
h J  any  way,  this  precept  i^  performed  by  tL  way:  and 
then  whether  they  must  also  be  communicated,  must  be  in- 
quired by  other  argunients ;  for  whatsoever  is  in  these  words 
intended,  is  performed  by  any  way  of  receiving  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  infer  more  in  all  circumstances  and   to  all 
persons.     Thirdly  :  suppose  these  words  were  to  be  expound- 
ed of  sacramental  manducation  of  the  flesh  of  Christ '  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  infants  are  as  much 
.bound  to  receive  the  communion  as  to  receive  the  baptism. 
It  is  too  crude  a  fancy  to  think  that  all  universal  propositions^ 
whether  affirmative  or  negative^  equally  expressed^  do  signify 
an  equal  universality.     It  is  said  in  the  law  of  Moses,  <^  Who- 
soever is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
peopled"  this  indeed   signifies   universally,  and  included  in- 
fants, binding  them  to  that  sacrament.     But  when  it  was  said, 
•*  Whosoever  would  not  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel   should 
be  put  to  death,  whether  small  or  great  ^;''  although  these 
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words  be  expressed  with  as  great  a  latitude  as  the  other,  yet 
it  is  certain  it  did  hot  include  infants,  who  could  not  seek  the 
Lord.  The  same  is  the  case  of  the  two  sacraments:  the 
obligation  to  which  we  do  not  understand  only  by  the  pre- 
ceptive words  or  form  of  the  commandments,  but  by  other 
appendages,  and  the  words  of  duty  that  are  relative  to  the 
suscipients  of  the  several  sacraments,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
whole  institution.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  beginners, 
the  eucharist  of  proficients;  that  is  the  birth,  this  is  the  nou-* 
rishment  of  a  Christian.  There  are  many  more  things  of  dif- 
ference to  be  observed.  But  as  the  church  in  several  ages  hath 
practised  severally  in  this  article,  so  in  the  particular  there  is 
no  such  certainty  but  that  the  church  may  without  an  do  it  or 
not  do  it,  as  she  sees  cause :  but  that  there  is  not  the  same  ne- 
cessity in  both  to  all  persons,  and  that  no  necessity  of  commu- 
nicating infants  can  be  inferred  from  the  parallel  words,  appears 
in  the  former  ^iswers;  and  therefore  I  stand  to  them. 

.  Ad  9. — The  sum  of  the  sixth  argument  is  this.  The  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  made  to  all,  to  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren: and  if  the  Holy  Ghost  belong  to  them,  then  baptism 
belongs  to  them  also;  because  baptism  is  the  means  of  con- 
veying the  Holy  Ghost,  as  appears  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter, 
"  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost**  ;'*'*  as  also 
because  from  this  very  argument  St.  Peter  resolved  to  baptize 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  because  they  had  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  they  that  are  capable  of  the  same 
grace,  are  receptive  of  the  same  sign.  Now  that  infants  also 
can  receive  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  evident,  because, — - 
besides  that  the  promise  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost  is  made  to  all,  to 
us  and  oiu*  posterity, — St.  Paul  affirms,  that  the  ^  children  of 
believing  parents  are  holy :'  but  all  holiness  is  an  emanation 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Ad  19.— To  the  words  of  St.  Peter  they  answer,  that  the 
promise  does  appertain  to  our  children,  that  is,  to  our  poste- 
rity;  but  not  till  they  are  capable:  they  have  the  same  right 
which  we  have,  but  enter  not  into  possession  of  their  right 
till  they  have  the  same  capacity :  for  by  *  children'  are  not 
meant  infants,  but  as  the  'children  of  IsraeP  signifies  the  de- 
scendants only,  so  it  is  here.  And  indeed  this  is  true  enough, 
but  not  pertinent  enough  to  answer  the  intention  and  efficiency 
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bf  these  words.  Foi*  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  word  ^  diil- 
dr^H^  means  infbntd,  but  ^*  you  and  your  chSdren'^  must  mean 
'«dl  generations  of  Christendom^  all  the  descendants  of  Christian 
pAkietitBt  end  if  they  belong  to  thar  posterity  because  they 
lire  theirs^  then  the  promises  belong  to  all  that  are  so ;  and 
then  children  cannot  be  excluded.  But  I  demand,  have  hdt 
'the  childtto  of  believing  parentfi  a  title  to  the  promises  of 
<the  Gospel  ?  If  diey  have  none,  then  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
belongs  not  to  such ;  and  if  they  die^  we  can  do  nothing 
but  despair  of  their  salvation ;  which  is  a  ph)po£ition  Whose 
barbarity  and  unreasonable  cruelty  confutes  itdelf*  But  if 
^they  have  a  title  to  the  promises,  then  the  thing  is  don^ 
ani  Biis  title  of  theirs  can  be  signified  by  these  words ;  atad 
Ulfen  either  this  is  a  good  argument,  or  the  thing  is  confessed 
without  it.  For  he  that  hath  a  title  to  the  promises  of  the 
tjr'ospel,  hath  a  title  to  this  promise  here  mentioned,  the  pro- 
mise  of  the  Holy  Spii'it ;  for  *  by  him  we  are  sealed  to  the  day 
pf  redemption.* 

And  indeed,  that  thiis  mystery  may  be  rightly  understood, 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  great  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  and  whatsoever  blessing  evangelical  we 
ban  receive,  it  is  the  emanation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Grace 
and  pardon^  wisdom  and  hope,  offices  and  titles  and  relations, 
powers,  privileges,  and  dignities,  all  are  the  good  things  of 
the  Spirit;  whatsoever  we  can  profit  withal,  or  whatsoever 
we  can  be  profiled  by,  is  a  gift  of  God  the  father  of  spirits, 
and  is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  For  it  is 
but  a  trifle  and  a  dream  to  think  that  no  person  receives  the 
Spirit  of  God  but  he,  that  can  do  actions  and  operations  spi- 
ritual. St.  Paul®  distinguishes  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  into 
three  classes :  there  are  %(x^iaiMi.ra^  and  Siaxov/ai,  and  hBgyn" 
pMTa'  l)esides  these  ^operations,'  there  are  *  gifts*  and  *  minis- 
tries ;V  and  they  that  receive  not  the  lvEgya?iw,Sra,  the  ^opera- 
tions,^ or  *  powers*  to  do  actions  spiritual,  may  yet  receive  ^  gifts,* 
or  at  least  the  blessings  of  *  ministry ;'  they  can  be  ministered 
to  by  others,  who  from  the  Spirit  have  receivied  the  power  of 
.ministration.  And  I  instance  in  these  things  in  which  it  is  cer- 
tain we  can  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  predisposition 
of  our  own.  First,  We  can  receive  gifts :  even  the  wicked  have 
them,  and  they  who  shall  be  rejected  at  the  day  of  judgment, 

e  1  Cor.  xii.  i-^e. 
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shall  yet  argue  for  themselves^  that  they  have  wrought  mi- 
mcled  in  the  lUune  of  the  Lord  Jesud;  and  jet  the  gift 
t)f  miracles  U  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit^:  and  tfthe  wicked 
can  receive  them,  who  are  of  dispositions  contrai-y  to  all 
the  emanatiDns  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  much  more  may 
thildren,  who,  although  Uiey  cannot  prepare  themselves 
any  more  than  the  wicked  do,  yet  neither  can  they  do  against 
them  to  hinder  or  bbstruct  them.  Bul  of  this  we  have  an 
Ihstahce  in  a  young  child,  Dahiel,  whose  spirit  (Jod  ndsed 
up  to  kcquit  the  innocent,  and  to  skve  her  soul  from  un-. 
Kghbeotis  judges  :  and  when  the  boys  In  the  street  sdttg 
Hosatina  to  the  Bdti  of  t)avid,  our  blesi^  Lbrd  said,  «  thai 
if  they  had  held  their  peace,  the  stones  bf  the  street  WoUld 
have  cried  out  ttosanna.^  Arid  therefore  that  God  should 
*  from  the  ttiduths  of  babes  and  suckiings  ordain  his  own 
pndsei*  is  one  of  the «  magnalia  Dei,'  biit  no  strange  thing  to 
be  believed  by  us,  who  are  so  apparently  taught  it  ih  Holy 
Scripture. — Secondly!  betiedictloii  or  bleSsihg  is  aii  einaha- 
iiwi  of  (rod's  lioly  Spirit,  and  tfa  the  form  of  blessing  which 
Is  recorded  In  thfe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  one  great  part  of  it  is 
«  tilfe  comnitinicatibtt  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;''  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable,  that  those  three  are  but  synonyriia.  **  The  grace  of 
bur  Lord  Jesui*  Christ**|  is  to  give  uS  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
^ihe  love  of  God'  is  to  give  us  His  Holy  Spirit^;  for  the 
Spirit  is  the  love  of  the  t'alher,  aiid  our  blessed  Saviour  ar- 
gues it  ks  the  testimony  of  feed's  love  to  lis :  "  If  ye,  who 
are  eSrilj  knbW.hoW  tb  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  hitti?^  Nb'w  since  the  great  siim  and  compendium 
ot  eVsaig^lical  blessings  is  the  Holy  Sjpirit,  and  this  which  is 
expressed  by  three  synonymas  in  the  Second  JEpistle  to  the 
t3brinthliEms,  IS  in  the  first  reduced  to  one,  it  is  all  but  *  the 
^ac^  of  the  Lbl'd  Je^us ;'  it  will  follow  that,  since  our  blessed 
"Saviour  gave  his  solemn  blessing  to  children,  his  blessing 
teladng  to  Ihfe  kingdom  of  heaven,  *^  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom,^—he  will  not  deny  his  Spirit  to  them :  when  he  blessed 
thein,  he  gave  them  something  of  his  Spint,  some  emanation 
of  that  which  blesses  us  all,  and  without  which  no  man  can 
be  truly  blessed. — Thirdly :  titles  to  inheritance  can  be  given 
to  infants  without  any  predisposing  act  of  their  own.  Since 
tnerefore  infants  dying  so  can,  as  we  all  hope,  receive  the 
;  1  Cor.  xii.  9, 10.  5  1  Cor.  xyi,  «3.    2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 
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inheritance  of  saints,  some  mansion  in  heaven,  in  that  kingdom 
which  belongs  to  them  and  such  as  they  are,  and  that  th^ 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  consignation  to  that  ipheritance ; 
nothing  can  hinder  them  from  receiving  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
nothing  can  hinder  them  to  receive  a  title  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  Grod,  and  the  effect  and 
blessing  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Now  how  this  should  prove  to  infants  to  be  a  title  to  bap- 
tism, is  easy  enough  to  be  understood :  "  For  by  one  Spirit 
we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body**;''  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God 
moves  upon  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  in  that  sacrament 
adopts  us  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  gives  us  title 
to  a  coinheritance  with  him.  .         r   •         . 

.    Ad  2I.T-S0  that  this  perfectly  confutes  what  is  said  in  the 
beginning  of  number  21,  that  baptism  is  not  the  mueans  of 
convejing  the  Holy  Ghost.     For  it  is  the  Spirit  that  bap- 
tizes, it  is  the  Spirit  that  adopts  us  to  an  inheritance  of  the 
promises ;  it  is  the  Spirit  that  incorporates  us  into  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ ;  and  upon  their  own  grounds  it  ought 
to  be  confessed :  for  since  they  affirm  the  water  to  be  nothing 
without  the  Spirit,. it  is  certain  that  the  water  ought  not  to 
be  without  the  Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  sacrament,  and  therefore  usually  in  conjunction 
with  that  jninistry,  unless. we  hinder  it:  and  it  cannot  be  der 
nied  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  ^ven  ordinarily  to  new 
converts  at  their  baptism.     And  whereas  it  is  said  in  a  paren- 
thesis, that  this  was,  not  as  the  effect  is.  to  the. cause  or  to 
the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent  is  to.  an  antece? 
dent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally,  and  by  positive  insti- 
tution depending  upon  each  other: — ^it  is  a  groundless  as- 
sertion :  for  when  the  men  were  called  upon  to  be  baptized, 
and  were  told  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  we 
find  that  when  they  were  baptized,  they  did  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude  bap- 
tism to  be  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit?     And  to  say  that. this 
was   not  consequent  properly  and  usually,  but  accidentally 
only,  it  followed  sometimes,  but  was  not  so  much  as.  instru- 
xnentally  effected  by  it,  is  as  if  one  should  bol^y  deny  all 
effect  to  physic:    for  though  men  are  called  upon  to  takfe 
physic,  and  told  they  should  recover,  and  when  they  do  take 
physic  they  do  recover ;  yet  men  may  unreasonably  say,  thi^ 

^  I  Cor.  xii.  13.  .      ' 
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recovery  does  follow  the  taking  of  physic, — ^not  as  an  effect 
to  the  cause  or  to  the  proper  instrument,  but  as  a  consequent 
is  to  an  antecedent  in  a  chain  of  causes  accidentally,  and  by 
positive  institution  depending  upon  each  other. — Who  can 
help  it  if  men  will  say,  that  it  happened  that  they  recovered 
aft^:  the  taking  physic,  but  then  was  the  time,  in  which  they 
should  have  been  well  however?  The  best  confutation  of 
them,^  is  to  deny  physic  to  them  when  they  need,  and  try 
what  nature  will  do  ifor  them  without  the  help  of  art.  The 
case  is  all  one  in  this  question »  this  only  excepted,  that  in  this 
case  it  is  more  unreasonable  than  in  the  matter  of  physic,  be- 
cause the  Spirit  is  expressly  signified  to  be  the  baptizer  in  the 
foredted  place  of  St.  Paul  *. 

From  hence  we  argue,  that  since  the  Spirit  is  ministered 
in  baptism,  and  that  infants  are  capable  of  the  Spirit j  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit  of  incorporation  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  Spirit  sealing  them  to  the  day  of  redemption, 
the  Spirit  entitling  them  to  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Spirit  consigning  to  them  God's  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
they  are  also  capable  of  baptism :  for  whoever  is  capable  of 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  is  capable  of  the  sign  or  sacra- 
ment itself* 

To  this  last  clause  the  Anabaptist  answers  two  things. 
First,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  conveyed  sometimes  without 
baptism.  1  grant  it;  but  what  then?  Therefore  baptism  is 
not  the  sign  or  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  It  follows  not. 
For  the  Spirit  is  the  great  wealth  and  treasure  of  Christians, 
and  is  conveyed  in  every  ministry  of  divine  appointment ;  in 
baptism,  in  confirmation,  in  absolution,  in  orders,  in  prayer, 
in  benediction,  in  assembling  together.  Secondly :  the '  other 
thing  they  answer  is  this,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  they  who 
are  capable  of  the  same  grace,  are  capable  of  the  same  sign ; 
for  females  were  capable  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  but 
not  of  the  seal  of  circumcision.  I  reply,  that  the  proposition 
is  true  not  in  natural  capacities,  but  in  spiritual  and  religious 
regards :  that  is,  they  who  in  religion  are  declared  capable  of 
the  grace,  are,  by  the  same  religion,  capable  of  the  sacrament 
or  sign  of  that  grace.  But  naturally  they,  may  be  incapable 
by  accident,  as  in  the  objection  is  mentioned.  But  then  this 
is  so  far  from  invalidating  the  argument,  that  it  confirms  it 

»  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 
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in  the  present  instance.  *  Excepdo  firmat  regulam  in  non 
^xceptis/  For  even  the  Jewish  females,  although  they  coifld 
not  be  circumcised,  yet  they  were  baptized  even  in  those  days, 
as  I  have  proved  already  ^ ;  and  although  their  natural  ihdbl. 
podtion  denied  them  to  bfe  circumcised,  yet  neither  naiutte 
nor  religion  forbade  them  to  be  baptized  i  tcoA  thetefbri^, 
since  the  sacrament  is  ^uch  a  ininiistry  xjf  which  all  ttt  nattt- 
rally  capable,  and  none  are  forbidden  by  the  religidn,  the  argu- 
ment is  firm  and  uhshakehj  and  concludes  with  as  much 
evidence  and  certainty  as  the  thing  reqtiirfes. 

Ad  10.— The  last  argument  from  r^teoii  is,  that  it  fe  wa- 
Bonable  to  suppose,  that  God  in  the  pieriod  of  gracfe,  in  thfe 
days  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  giVe  us  a  tiiore  contracted 
comfort,  aild  deal  inth  us  by  a  narrower  hand  than  ^th  the 
Jewish  babes,  whom  he  sealed  with  ^  sterameht  tii  #eU  as 
fenriched  ^th  a  grace,  and  therefore  openly  consigned  them 
to  comfort  and  favour. 

Ad  22. — To  this  they  anfewer,  that  we  are  to  t^st  the  woird, 
without  a  sign ;  and  since  we  contend  that  th^  promise  b^ 
longs  to  us  and  to  our  children,  why  do  we  hot  believe  this, 
but  require  a  sign  ?  I  reply,  that  if  this  concludes  any  thifig, 
it  concludes  against  the  baptism  of  men  and  women  ^  for  they 
liear  and  read  and  can  believe  the  promise,  and  it  tSm  have 
all  its  eJBfects  and  produce  all  its  inteiitiohs  tipon  men ;  biit 
yet  they  ^so  require  the  sign,  they  must  be  baptized.  And 
the  reason  why  they  require  it  is,be<^ause  Christ  hath  ordaihed 
it.  And  thei-efore,  although  we  cah  trust  the  promise  without 
a  sigh,  and  that  if  tve  did  not,  this  manner^  of  sign  would  not 
make  us  believe  it,  for  it  is  not  a  miracle,  that  is,  a  sign  prov- 
ing, but  it  is  a  sacrament,  that  is,  a  sign  signifying;  and 
^though  we  do  trust  the  promise  evfeii  in  the  behialf  of  infants 
when  they  cannot  be  baptized;  yet  by  the  same  reason  as 
we  trust  the  promise,  so  we  also  use  the  rite,  both  in  obedi- 
ence to  Christ ;  and  we  use  the  rite  or  the  sia^rameht  because 
we  believe  the  promise ;  and  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the 
promise  did  belong  to  our  children,  we  would  not  baptize 
them.  Therefore  this  is  such  an  impertinent  quarrel  oi  the 
anabaptistS)  that  it  hath  no  strength  at  all  but  what  it  bor- 
rows from  a  cloud  of  words,  and  the  advantages  of  its  repre- 
sientment.  As  God  did  openly  consign  his  grace  to  the  Jewish 
>^  See  the  Great  Exemplar^  part  1.  disc,  of  Baptism,  numb,  8—10. 
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babes  by  a  sacrament)  so  he  does  to  ours :  and  we  have  rea« 
son  to  give  God  thanks,  not  only  for  the  comfbrt  of  it  (for 
that  iij  the  least  part  of  it),  but  for  the  ministry  and  convey- 
ance of  the  real  blessing  in  this  holy  mystery. 

Ad  S89  94fy  S5.-^That  which  remains  of  objections  and 
answiers  is  wholly  upon  the  inatter  of  examples  and  prece- 
dents from  the  apostles  and  first  descending  ages  of  the 
tJiurch !  but  to  this  I  have  already  largely  spoken  in  a  dis- 
course of  this  question' ;  and  if  the  anabaptists  would  be  con- 
cluded by  the  practice  of  the  Universal  church  in  this  ques^ 
tion^  it  would  quickly  be  at  an  end.  For  klthough  some- 
times the  baptism  of  children  Was  deferred  till  the  age  of 
reason  and  choice ;  yet  it  was  only  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  Ae  death  of  the  children  J  and  although  there  might 
be  some  advantages  gotten  by  such  delation;  yet  it  could 
not  be  endured  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  world 

without  it.  K/jStVdOv  yip  dvM(f^iorcos  uyiaff^vai,  ij  dlreX^aVy 
d(T(pqdyi(Tfa  kal  driXstrray  said  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen :  **  It  is 
better  they  should  be  sanctified  even  when  they  Understand 
it  not,  than  that  they  should  go  away  from  heiice  without  the 
seal  of  perfection  and  Sanctification.*'^ — Secondly :  but  thai 
baptism  was  amongst  the  ancients  Sometimes  deferred,  was 
not  always  upon  a  good  reason,  but  sometimes  upon  the 
game  account  as  men  now-a-day^  defer  repentance,  or  put  off 
confession  i^nd  absolution  and  the  Commimion  till  the  last 
day  of  their  life ;  that  their  baptism  might  take  away  ail  the 
sins  of  their  life.— Thirdly :  it  is  no  strange  thing  that  there 
are  examples  of  late  baptism,  because  heathenism  and  Chris- 
tianity were  so  minted  in  towns  and  cities  and  private 
houses,  that  it  was  but  reasonable  sometimes  to  stay  till 
men  did  choose  their  religion,  from  which  it  Was  so  likely 
they  might  afterward  be  tempted.-^Fourthly :  the  baptism 
of  infants  was  alWays  most  notorious  and  used  in  the  churches 
of  Africa,  as  is  confessed  by  all  that  knoW  the  ecclesiastical 
story. — FiftUy:  among  the  Jews  it  was  one  and  all:  if 
the  *  major-domo'  believed,  he  believed  for  himself  and  all 
his  fandily,  and  they  all  followed  him  to  baptism^  even  beforie 
they  were  instructed;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  iii  which  children  are 

*  Disc,  of  Baptism  of  Infants^  versus  finem^  in  the  Great  Exemplar^  part  l* 
p.  202^  &c, 
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as  well  to  be  reckoned  as  the  uninstructed  servants :  and  if 
actual  faith  be  not  required  before  baptism,  even  of  those 
who  are  naturally  capable  of  it,  as  it  is  notorious  in  the  case 
of  the  jailer  who  believed,  and  at  that  very  hour  he  and  all 
his  family  were  baptized,  then  want  of  faith  cannot  prejudice 
infants,  and  then  nothing  can.— -Sixthly :  there  was  never  in 
the  church  a  command  against  the  baptizing  infants :  and 
whereas  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  council  of  Neocaesarea  the 
baptism  of  a  pregnant  woman  did  no  way  relate  to  the  child, 
and  that  the  reason  there  given  excludes  all  infants  upon  the 
same  account,  because  every  one  is  to  shew  his  faith  by  his 
own  choice  and  election ;  I  answer,  that  this  might  very  well 
be  in  those  times  where  Christianity  had  not  prevailed,  but 
was  forced  to  dispute  for  every  single  proselyte,  and  the  mo- 
ther was  a  Christian  and  the  father  a  heathen ;  there  was  rea- 
son that  the  child  should  be  let  a]one  till  he  could  choose  for 
himself,  when  perad venture  it  was  not  fit  his  father  should 
choose  for  him :  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Balsamo  and  Zonaras  upon  that  canon.  But,  secondly,  the 
words  of  the  Neocsesarean  canon  are  rightly  considered.  For 
the  reason  is  not  relative  to  the  child,  but  only  to  the  woman, 
concerning  whom  the  council  thus  decreed.  The  woman 
with  child  may  be  baptized  when  she  will :  Ou^ev  yag  xoivojvst 
^  r/xrof (xa  rw  Tixro/xevft;  hoi  to  eKccarou  IS/av  r^v  v^oaipeaiv  rriv 
EV  rri  ofji/iKoyigs,  Se/xvvff&at.  For  her  baptism  reaches  not  to  the 
child,  because  every  one  confesses  bis  faith,  by  his  own  act 
and  choice ;  that  is,  the  woman  confesses  only  for.hersejf,  she 
intends  it  only  for  herself,  she  chooses  only  for  herself;  and 
therefore  is  only  baptized  for  herself.  But  this  iqtimates,  that 
if  she  could  confess  for  her  child,  the  baptism  would  relate 
to  her  child ;  but  therefore,  when  the  parents  do  confess  for 
the  child,  or  the  godfathers,  and  that  the  child  is  baptized 
into  that  confession,  it  is  valid.  However,  nothing  in  this 
canon  is  against  it.  .  .  , 

•  I  have  now  considered  all  that  the  anabaptists  can  with 
probability  object  against  our  arguments,  and  have  disco- 
vered the  weakness  of  their  exceptions,  by  which  although 
they  are  and  others  may  be  abused,  yet  it  is  their  wesJc- 
ness  that  is  the  cause  of  it:  for  which,  although  the,  men  are 
to  be  pitied,  yet  it  may  appear  now  that  their  cause  is  not  at 
all  the  better. 
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Ad  28. — It  remains  that  I  consider  their  own  arguments 
by-  which   they  support  themselves    in  their  mispersuasion. 
First,   it  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  Gospel :  for  besides 
that  Christ  never  baptized  any  infants,  nor  his  apostles,  there 
is  reqidred  to  baptism,  faith  and  repentance ;  of  which  be- 
cause infants  are  not  capable,   neither   are  they  capable  of 
the   sacrament.     To   these  things   I  answer,  that  it  is  true 
Christ  never  baptized  infants,  for  he  baptized  no  person  at 
all :  but  he  blessed  infants,  and  what  that  amounts  to  I  have 
already  discoursed ;  and  he  gave  a  commandment  of  baptism 
which  did  include  them  also,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  fore- 
going periods,  and  in  other,  places.     That  the  apostles  never 
baptized^  infants,  is  boldly  said,   but  can  never  be  proved. 
But  then  as  to  the  main  of  the  argument,  that  faith  and  re^ 
pentance  are  prerequired ;  I  answer,  it   is  in  this  as  it  was 
in  circumcbion,  to  which  a  proselyte  could  not  be  admitted 
from  Gentihsm  or  idolatry,  unless  he  gave  up  his  name  to  the 
religion, .and  believed  in  God  and  his  servant  Moses;    but 
yet  their  chUdcen  might :  and  it  might  have  been  as  well  ar- 
gued against .  their'  children  as  ours,  since  in  their  proselytes 
and  ours  there  were  required  predispositions  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance. .  S.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  are  called  for 
by  thei^stles  of  those. whom  they  invited  to  the  religion: 
they  dealt  with  men  of  reason,  but  such  who  had  superin- 
duced foul  sins  to  their  infidelity;  which  were  to  be  removed 
before  they  could  be  illuminated  aiid  baptized;  but  infants 
are  in  th^ir  pure  naturals,  and  therefore  nothing  hinders  them 
from  receiving  the  gifts  and  mere  graces  of  God'^s.  holy  Spirit 
before  mentioned.     8*  But  we  see  also  that,  although  Christ 
required. faith  of  them  who  came  to  be  healed,  yet  when  any 
were  brought,  or  came  in  behalf  of  others,  he  only  required 
faith  of  them  who  came,  and  their  faith  did  benefit  to  others: 
For  no  man  can  call  on  him  on  whom  they  have  not  beKevedj 
but  therefore  they  who  call  must  believe ;  and  if  they  call 
for  others,  they  must  believe  that  Christ  can  do  it  for  others  "• 
But  this  instance  is  so  certain  a  reproof  of  this  objection  of 
theirs,  which  is  their  principal,  which  is  their  all,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  they  should  not  all  be  convinced  at  the  reading 
and  observing  of  it.     I   knew  an  eminent  person  amongst 
them,  who  having  been  abused  by  their  fallacies,  upon  the 

"*  Matt.  IX.  28.  Mark;  ix.  23.  Matt.  viii.  13.  John,  iv.  50. 
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discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  this  their  main  allegt^tion,  'vras 
coQverted:  and  X  know  also  some  others^  who  oould  not  at 
all  object  against  it ;  but  if  they  had  been  as  huinble  a»  they 
were  apprehensive,  would  certainly  havct  confessed  th^  ei^for. 
But  to  this  I  can  add  nothing  new  beyond  what  I  have  largel]|r 
discoursed  of  in  the  treatise  of  baptism  before  mentioned. 
,  Ad  30. — ^The  next  argument  i% — Xf  baptism  be  necessary  td 
infantSf  upon  whom  is  the  imposition  laid?  ta  whom  is  th^ 
command  giv^  p  The  children  are  not  oipable  of  a  law^  there^ 
fore  it  ill  not  ^vm  to  them :  nor  yet  to  the  parents,  because 
if  SQ^  then  tho  Ovation  of  infants  should  be  put  into  the  power 
of  others^  who  may  be  careless  or  malicious,-— I  answer,  that 
there  is  no  precept  of  baptizing  infants  just  in  that  circum- 
stance  of  age ;  fpr  then  they  had  sinned  who  had  defenied 
it  upon  just  grounds  to  their  manhoodi  But  it  is  a  psecept 
given  to  all^  and  it  is  made  neoeesary  by  that  order  of  things, 
which  Christ  hath  constituted  in  the  New  Testament ;  so  that 
jif  they  be  baptised  at  all  in  their  just  period,  there  is  no  cpm^ 
mandment  broken :  but  if  infants  come  not  to  be  men,  then 
It  was  accidentally  necessary  they  should  have  be^i  baptiaed 
before  th^y  were  men.  And  now  to  the  inquiry,  upon  whom 
the  imposition  lies,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  answer  :  it  lies  upon 
them  who  receive  it,  and  there&re  upon  the  parrats :  not  so 
that  the  salyation  of  infents  depends  upon  others,  God  forbid ; 
but  $K>9  that  if  they  neglect  the  charitable  ministry,  thq^ 
shall  dearly  aoeount  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  be  understood  by 
two  instances.  God  commanded  that  children  should  be 
circumcised,  Moses  by  his  wife's  peevishness  neglected  it; 
and  therefore  the  Lord  sought  to  kill  him  for  it,  not  Gershom 
the  child.  It  is  necessary  fear  the  preservation  of  childr^n'^s 
lives  that  they  eat>  but  the  provision  of  meat  for  them  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  the  parents;  and  yet  if  parents  expose 
their  children,  it  may  be  the  Uvesi  of  the  children  shall  noC 
depend  on  others  \  but  ^^  when  their  fath^  and  mother  ff^aake 
them,  the  Lord  taketh  them  up :''  and  so  it  is  in  this  particu* 
lar ;  what  is  wanting  to  them  by  the  neglect  of  others,  God 
wUl  3up{4y  by  his  own  graces  and  immediate  dij^pensation* 
But  if  baptism  be  made  necessary  to  all,  then  it  ought  to  be 
procured  for  those  who  cannot  procure  it  for  themselves :  just 
as  meat  and  drink,  and  physic,  and  education.  And  it  is 
in  this  as  it  is  in  blessing}  little  babes  cannQt  ask  it,  but 
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their  neea&Tequm it;  and  therefore  aa  by  their  friends  they 
wea^e  brought  to  Christ  to  have  it,  sio  they  mu»t)  vrithout 
their  asking,  minister  it  to  them,  who  yet  are  bound  to  seek 
it  aa  acy»i  as  they  ean.  The  pre^pt  binds  tbeio  both  in  their 
several  p^ods. 

*  Ad  31:,*^-JBut  their  ne^t  great  str^igth  consists  in  tUs  di« 
lemma.  If  baptisuft  do^  no  goodj  there  needs  no  oontention 
about  iil;  if  it  doess  thm  4ther  by  tha  ^  cfius  gperatum^  of 
iixQ  sao^aiiieiit^ .  or  by  thf)  disposdticH^  of  the  ^uscipient.  If 
the  farmer,  that  is  worse  than  popery ;  if  the  latter,  then 
in&nts  cannot  repeive  it,  because  they  cannot  dispose  them* 
selvea  to  itQ  reoaption.  X  answer,  that  it  works  its  effect 
neither  by  the  ceremony  alone,  nor  yet  by  that  and  the  dis- 
positions together,  bcit  by  the  grace  of  God  working  as  he 
please,  seconding  his  own  ordinance^  and  yet  infants  are 
rightly  disposed  for  th^  rec^ving  the  blessmgs  and  effects 
of  baptian^  Foi^  the  understanding  of  which  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  Grod's  graces  are  so  free,  that  they  are  given  to 
US  upon  the  accounts  of  his  own  goodness  only,  and  for 
the  recepticHi  of  them  we  are  tied  to  no  other  predispositionji 
but  that  we  do  not  hinder  theip.  For  what  worthiness  can 
there  be  in  any  man  to  receive  the  first  grace  ?  Before 
grace  there  can  be  nothing  good  in  us,  and  therefore  before 
the  first  grace>  th^e  is  nothing  that  can  deserve  it;  because 
before  the  first  grace  there  is  no  grace,  ^d  consequently  no 
wortbinasst  But  the  dispositions  which  are  required  in  men 
di  reason,  is  nothing  but  to  remove  the  hinderances  of  God's 
graoe»  to  take  off  the  oontrarieties  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God. 
Now  because  in  in&nts  thene  is  nothing  that  can  resist  God's 
&pnt,  nothing  that  can  hinder  him?  nothing  that  can  grieve 
him,  they  have  that  complicity  and  nakedness*  th^t  passivity 
and  negativfk  disposition,  or  non^^hinderancess  tq  which  all 
that  men  can  do  in  disposing  thenuelves,  are  but  apfffoaches 
aad  simiHtodes ;  and  therefore  infants  can  receive  all  that 
tiltey  need,  all  that  can  do  them  boiefit.  And  although  there 
are  scoaie  ^ects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  require  natui^l  ca-. 
padties  to  be  their  fbundadon ;  yet  those  are  the  m^fMirm 
or  powers  of  working :  but  the  %aqia(A»raf  and  the  inheritaQce 
and  the  title  to  the  promises  require  nothing  on  piur  part,  but 
that  we  can  receive  them,  that  we  put  no  hinderance  to  them ; 
for  that  is  the  direct  meaning  of  our  blessod  Saviour,  ^^  H^ 
that  doth  noi  r^sive  the  kingdom  of  Go4  4$  a  little  child, 
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shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein  ;^  that  is,  without  that  naked- 
ness and  freedom  from  obstruction  and  impediment,  none 
shall  enter. 

Upon  the  account  of  this  truth,  all  that  long  harangue, 
that  pursues  this  dilemma  in  other  words  to  the  same  pur- 
poses, will  quickly  come  to  nothing.  For  baptism  is  not  a 
mere  ceremony,  but  assisted  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  it  requires  a 
duty  on  our  part  when  we  are  capable  of  duty,  and  need  it ; 
but  is  enabled  to  produce  its  eifetots  without  any  positive 
disposition,  even  by  the  negative  of  children,  by  their  not 
putting  a  bar  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  that  Grod  may  be 
glorified,  and  may  be  all  in  all. 

Two  particulars  more  are  considerable  in  their  argument. 

The  first  is  a  syllopsm  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  All  that  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ".'* 
The  minor  proposition  is,  with  a  little  straining  some  other 
words  of  St.  Paul,  thus,  *  but  they  have  put  on  Christ,^  or 
^  the  new  man,  must  be  formed  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  truth;'  for  so  the  Apostle.    "  Put  ye  on  the  new  man,, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness*."     But  infants  cannot  put  on  Christ  to  any  such  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  cannot  be  baptized  into  Christ.     I  an- 
swer, that  to  put  on  Christ  is  to  become  like  unto  him,  and 
we  put  him  on  in  all  ways  by  which  we  resemble  him.     The 
little  babes  of  Bethlehem  were  like  unto  Christ,  when  it  was 
given  to  them  to  die  for  him  who  died  for  them  and  us :  we 
are  like  vmto  him  when  we  have  put  on  his  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, when  we  are  invested  with  the  wedding-garment,  when 
we  submit  to  his  will  and  to  his  doctrine,  when  we  are  adopted 
to  his  inheritance,  when  we  are  innocent,  and  when  we  are 
washed,  and  when  we  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism.     The 
expression  is  a  metaphor,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular signification:    but   if  it  could,  yet  the  Apostle  does 
not  say,  that  all  who  in  any  sense  put  on .  the  new  man,  are 
actually  holy  and  righteous;    neither  does  he  say,  that  by 
the  ^  new  man'  is  meant  Christ,  for  that  also  is  another  me- 
taphor, and  it  means  a  new  manner  of  living.     When  Christ 
is  opposed  to   Adam,  Christ  is  called  the  ^  new  man;'  but 
when  the  new  man  is  opposed  to  the  old  conversation,  then 
by  the  ^  new  man'  Christ  is  not  meant :  and  so  it  is  in  this 

n  Gal.  iii.27.  <>  Eph.  iv.  24. 
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place,  it  signifies  to  become  a  new  man,  and  it  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  those  who  had  lived  wickedly,  now  to  live  holily  and 
according  to  the  intentions  of  Christianity.  But  to  take  two 
metaphors  from  two  several  books,  and  to  concentre  them 
into  one  signification,  and  to  make  them  up  into  one.syllo^ 
gism,  is  «f«llacia  quatuor  terminorum;'  they  prove  nothing 
but  the  craft  of  the  men,  or  the  weakness  of  the  cause.  For 
the  words'  to  the  Ephesians  were  spoken  to  them  who  alieady 
had  been  baptized,  who  had  before  that  in  somie  sense  put  on 
Christy  but  yet  he  calls  upon  them  to  put  on  the:  new  man  ; 
therefore  this  is  something  else ;  and  it. means  that  they  should 
verify  what  they  had  undertaken  in  baptism ;  which  also  can 
concern  children,  but  is  seasonable  to  urge  it  to  them  as  St. 
Paul  does  to  the  Ephesians,  after  their  baptism. 

But  yet  after  all,  let  the  argument  press  as  far  as  it  is  in- 
tended,  yet  infants,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle,  '<  do  put 
oh  the  new.  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteoumess  :'^ 
for  so  are  they ;  they  are  *  a  new  creation,*^  they  are  *  bom 
again,'  they  are  efformed  after  the  image  of  Christ,  by  the 
desigaation  and  adoption  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  but  as  they 
cannot  do  acts  of  reason,  and  yet  are  created  in  a  reasonable 
nature ;  so  they  are  anew  created  in  righteousness,  even  be- 
fore they  can  do  acts  spiritual ;  that  is,  they  are  '  designati 
sanctitatis,^  as  Tertullian'^s  expression  is;  they  are  in  the 
second  birth  as  in  the  first,  instructed  with  the  beginnings 
and  principles  of  hfe,  not  with  inherent  qualities,  but  with 
titles  and  relations  to  promises  and  estates  of  blessing  and 
assistanGes  of  holiness;  which  prindples  of  life,  if  they  be 
nourished,  will  express  themselves  in  perfect  and  symbolical 
acticms.  The  thing  is  easy  to  be  understood  by  them  who 
observe  the  manner  of  speaking  usual  in  Scripture.  <  We 
are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,'  so  St.  Paul :  the  very  consig- 
nation and  designing  us  to  that  hope,  which  is  laid  up  for 
the  saints,  is  a  new  birth,  a  regeneration,  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  life;  and  of  this  infants  are  as  capable  as  any. 

The  other  thing  is  this,  that  the  infants^  vow  ^  is  invalid 
till  it  be  after  confirmed  in  the  days  of  reason;  and  there^ 
fore  it  were  ks  good  to  be  let  alone,  till  it  can  be  made  with 
(bSect.  I  answer,  that  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  sacra^ 
me^t  but  the  making  of  a  vow,  I  confess  I  could  see  no  neu 
eessity  in  it,  nor  any  convenience^  but  that  it  engages  cbik 
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dren  to  an  early  piety,  and  their  parents  and  guardians  by 
their  care  to  prevent  the  follies  of  their  youth;  but  then  ^hen 
we  consider  that  infants  receive  great  blessings  from  God 
in  this  holy  ministry,  that  what  is  done  to  them  on  God''* 
parti  is  of  great  effect  before  the  ratification  of  ihar  tow^ 
this  prudential  consideration  of  theirs  is  light  and  aiiy. 

And  after  all  this  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  which  is 
the  surer  way.  For  certainly  to  baptize  infants  is  hugdy 
i^reeable  to  that  charity,  wUdl  Christ  loved  in  those  who 
brought  them  to  him )  and  if  infants  die  befbre  the  use  of 
reason,  it  can  do  them  no  hurt  that  they  wet«  given  to  6od  in 
a  holy  designation ;  it  cannot  any  n^y  be  supposed,  and  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one,  to  prejudice  thor  eternity;  but  if 
they  die  without  baptism,  it  is  then  highly  questioned  whetho* 
they  have  not  an  intolerable  loss.  And  if  it  be  questioned  by 
wise  men  whether  the  want  of  it  do  not  oooaaon  their  eternal 
loBS,  and  it  is  not  questioned  whether  bi^sm  does  them  iny 
hurt  or  no,  then  certainly  to  baptifle  them  is  the  surer  way 
without  all  peradventure. 

Ad  83. — ^The  last  number  sums  up  many  words  of  af* 
firightment  together,  but  no  argument,  nothing  but  bold  and 
unjustifiable  assertions;   against  whidi  I  only  oppose  tbeir 
direct  contradictories.    But  instead  of  them  the  effaot  of  the 
former  discourse  is  this,  that  whoever  shall   perdnadouify 
deny  or  oardbssly  n^lect  die  bi^)tism  of  infisnts,  does  ia»« 
diaritaUy  expose  his  babes  to  the  dangor  of  an  ^Usanel  less, 
firom  wfaidi  diere  is  no  way  to  recover  but  an  eottraofdinary 
wayi  whidi  Qcd  hath  not  levesled  to  us ;  he  shuts  tham  out 
of  the  drarch,  and  keeps  them  out  who  are  more  fit  to  enter 
Aan  himself;  he,  as  mudi  as  lies  in  him,  robe  die  children  of 
the  gifb  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  and  a  title  to  tlM  prosmsea  evan-- 
griiflri;    he  supposes  that  they  cannot  reeeive  6od^  gtfb 
unless  they  do  in  some  sense  or  other  deserve  tiiem)  and  AsH 
a  negative  Aapositioa  is  imI  sufficifint  preparation  to  a  mfW 
creation,  and  an  obediential  capacity  is  nothing  and  yet  it 
was  all  that  we  could  have  in  our  tint  ereation ;  he  supposes 
tfattt  we  must  do  aomcthiiig  befeto  the  first  grac^  that  14  that 
God  does  not  hyve  us  firsts  but  we  first  lore  hba;  that  ire 
seek  hk&»  and  he  does  not  seek  ns;  that  we  are  beforslieaid 
with  bin,  and  thocfere  can  do  eomediing  wilhoot  hfan:  Aot 
netore  can  alone  bnsg  ua  to  God.    For  if  he  did  not  bqppoee 
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aQ  this,  his  great  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  faith  and  re* 
pentance  would  come  to  nothing:    for  infiints  might  with- 
out  such   dispositions  receive  the   grace  of  baptism,  which 
is  always  the  first;  unless  by  the  superinducing  of  actual 
sins  upon  our  nature,   we  make  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  remove  the  hiiiderances  of  God'^s  Spirit,  and  that  some 
grace  be  acddentally  necessary  before  that  which  ordinarily 
and  regularly  is  the  first  grace.     He,  I  say,  that  denies  bap* 
tism  to  iof^oits,  does  disobey  Christ's  commandment^  which 
being  in  general  and  indefinite  terms^  must  include  all  that 
can  be  saved,  or  can  come  to  Christ;  and  he  excepts  from 
Christ^s  commandment  whom  he  pleases,  without  any  excep- 
tion made  by  Christ;  he  makes  himself  lord  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  takes  what  portions  he  pleases  from  his  fellow-ser- 
vants,  like  an  evil  and  an  unjust  steward ;  he  denies  to  bring 
Mttle   children  to   Christ,    Although  our  dearest  Lord  com- 
manded them  to  be  brought ;  he  upbraids  the  practice  and 
chari^  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  keeps  in£ants  from 
the  ocnmnumon  of  saints,  from  a  participation  of  the  pro- 
mises, from  their  part  of  the  covenant,  from  the  laver  of  re- 
geuerati<Mi,  from  being  rescued  from  the  portion  of  Adam^s 
inheritance^  from  a  new  creation,  from  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
irfaich  belongs  to  them  and  such  as  are  like  them.     And  he 
diat  is  guilty  of  so  many  evils,  and  sees  sudi  horrid  effects 
springing  bom  his  doctrine,   must  (juit  his  error,  or  else 
openty  profess  love  to  a  serpent,  and  direct  enmity  to  the 
most  imx)cent  part  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  think  the  Anabaptists  perceive  or  think  these 
tilings  to  foflow  from  thdr  doctrine:  but  yet  th^  do  so 
vesDy.  And  thereforo  ibe  effect  of  this  is,  that  thdr  doc- 
trine is  whdDly  to  be  reproved  and  disavowed,  but  the  men 
flie  to  be  treated  with  the  usages  of  a  Christian :  strike  them 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  exhort  them  as  brethren.  They  are 
widi  an  means  Oiristian  and  human  to  be  redargued  or  in- 
Stmcted:  but  if  diey  cannot  be  pefsuaded,  they  must  be  kft 
to  Goi^  who  knows  every  degree  of  every  man^s  understand- 
11^  all  Ids  weaknesses  and  strengths,  iriiat  impress  every 
aigummt  makes  upon  his  ^irit,  and  how  uncfaaritaUe  evay 
iiaauM  is,  and  he  akme  judges  of  his  ignoianoe  or  his  nialirp, 
Ibs  innoi»firy  or  ids  avoidable  deoepdon.  We  liave  great 
1o  lie  ffp»fliV«rt  as  to  our  own  part  cf  tbe  question; 
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but  it  were  also  well  if  our  knowledge  would  make  us  thank- 
ful to  God,  and  humble  in  ourselves,  and  charitable  to  our 
brother.  It  is  pride  that  makes  contention,  but  humility  is 
the  way  of  peace  and  truth. 


SECTION  XIX. 


That  there  maybe  no   Toleration  of  Doctrine  ificonsistent 

vrith  Piety,  or  the  public  Good. 

\.  But  then  for  their  other  capital  opinion^  with  all  its 
branches,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to  put  malefactors 
to  death,  nor  to  take  up  defensive  arms,  nor  to  minister  an 
oath,  nor  to  contend  in  judgment,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
with  such  liberty  as  the  former.  For  although  it  be  part  of 
that  doctrine  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  i*  says  was  deli- 
vered '^  per  secretam  traditionem  apostolorum,  non  licere 
Christianis  contendere  in  judicio,  nee  coram  gentibus  nee 
coram  Sanctis;  et  perfectum  non  debere  jurare;^^  and  the 
other  part  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  eleventh  canon  of 
the  Nicene  council,  which  enjoins  penance  to  them  that  take 
arms  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity:  yet  either  these 
authorities  are  to  be  slighted,  or  be  made  receptive  of  any 
interpretation,  rather  than  the  commonwealth  be  disarmed 
of  its  necessary  supports,  and  all  laws  made  ineffectual  and 
impertinent.  For  the  interest  of  the  republic  and  the  well- 
being  of  bodies  politic,  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  nicety 
of  our  imaginations,  or  the  fancies  of  any  peevish  or  mis- 
taken priests;  and  there  is  no  reason  a  prince  should  ask 
John-a-Brunck  whether  his  understanding  would  give  him 
leave  to  reign,  and  be  a  king.  Nay,  suppose  there  were 
divers  places  of  Scripture  which  did  seemingly  restrain  the 
political  use  of  the  sword;  yet  since  the  avoiding  a  per* 
sonal  inconvenience  hath  by  all  men  been  accounted  suffi- 
cient reason  to  expound  Scripture  to  any  sense  rather  than 
the  literal,  which  infers  an  unreasonable  inconvenience  (and 
therefore  the  *  pulling  out  an  eye,'  and  the  *  cutting  off  a 
hand,'  is  expounded  by  mortifying  a  vice,  and  killing  a  cri- 
minal habit),  much  rather  must  the  allegations  against  the 

P  Lib.  7.  SUom. 
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power  of  the  sword  endure  any  sense  rather  than  it  should 
be  thought  that  Christianity  should  destroy  that  which  is 
the  only  instrument  of  justice,  the  restraint  of  vice  and  sup- 
port of  bodies  politic.  It  is  certain  that  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles and  Christian  reli^on,  did  comply  with  the  most  abso- 
lute goTemment,  and  the  most  imperial  that  was  then  in  the 
world,  and  it  could  not  have  been  at  all  endured  in  the 
world  if  it  had  not ;  for  indeed  the  world  itself  could  not  last 
in  r^ular  and  orderly  communities  of  men,  but  be  a  perpetual 
confusion,  if  princes  and  the  supreme  power  in  bodies  po« 
litic  were  not  armed  with  a  coercive  power  to  punish  male- 
factors :  the  public  necessity  and  universal  experience  of  all 
the  world,  convince  those  men  of  being  most  unreasonable 
that  make  such  pretences  which  destroy  all  laws,  and  all 
communities,  and  the  bands  of  dvil  societies,  and  leave  it  arbi- 
trary to  every  vfun  or  vicious  person,  whether  men  shall  be 
safe,  or  laws  be  established,  or  a  murderer  hanged,  or  princes 
rule.  So  that  in  this  case  men  are  not  so  much  to  dispute 
with  particular  arguments,  as  to  consider  the  interest  and 
concernment  of  kingdoms  and  public  societies.  For  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  establisher  of  the  felicity 
of  private  persons,  and  of  public  commimities :  it  is  a  reli- 
gion that  is  prudent  and  innocent,  humane  and  reasonable, 
and  brought  infinite  advantages  to  mankind,  but  no  inconve- 
nience, nothing  that  is  unnatural,  or  unsociable,  or  unjust. 
And  if  it  be  certain  that  this  world  cannot  be  governed  with- 
out laws,  and  laws  without  a  compulsory  signify  nothing; 
then  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no  good  religion  that  teaches  doc- 
trine whose  consequents  will  destroy  all  government:  and 
therefore  it  is  as  much  to  be  rooted  out  as  any  thing  that  is 
the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  public  interest.  And 
that  we  may  guess  at  the  purposes  of  the  men,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  such  doctrine ;  these  men  that  did  first  intend 
by  their  doctrine  to  disarm  all  princes  and  bodies  politic, 
did  themselves  take  up  arms  to  establish  their  wild  and  im- 
pious fancy.  And  indeed  that  prince  or  commonwealth  that 
should  be  persuaded  by  them,  would  be  exposed  to  all  the 
insolences  of  foreigners,  and  all  mutinies  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  the  governors  of  the  people  could  not  do  that 
duty  they  owe  to  their  people,  of  protecting  them  from  the 
rapine  and  malice,  which  will  be  in  the  world  as  long  as 
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the  irorld  is.  And  therefore  here  they  toe  lo  hi  ffestnuned 
fironl  preaching  such  doctrinej  if  they  melLti  to  ^res^nne  theit 
goTemment:  afeid  the  necesaty  of  the  thii^  will  justify  (he 
lawfuhsess  of  the  thing..  If  they  think  it  tb  themselves^  that 
<amnDt  be  hdp^;  so  long  it  is  iimooent  as  much  as  oonoenis 
the  public:  but  if  they  preach  it^  they  may  be  aooounted 
authois  bf  all  the  consequent  inbonyeniences,  and  punished 
Accordingly.  No  doctrine  that  destroys  govermnent^  is  to  be 
etid\uisd.  For  although  those  doctrines  are  not  always  good 
that  serve  the  private  ends  of  princes,  or  (he  secret  designs 
of  state^  which  by  reason  of  some  accidents  or  imperfections 
of  men  may  be  promoted  by  that  whidi  is  hise  and  pretehd-* 
faig;  yt^  no  doctrine  can  be  good  that  does  not  comply  with 
th^  fcnrmality  of  government  itself,  and  the  well-being  of  bo- 
dks  politic.  ^^  AugUr  eOtin  esset  Cato,  diciere  ausus  est,  opti-^ 
mis  ausjHdib  ea  geri^  quae  pro  rdpublicss  salute  gererentur ; 
quse  cohtrtt  )*elnpublicam  fententur  contra  auspicia  ferri^/' 
Religion  is  tb  meliorate  the  condition  of  4,  people,  not  to 
do  it  disadv^tage:  and  therefore  those  doetribei^  that  in- 
coh^enience  the  public,  are  no  parts  of  good  iieligioti.  *  Ut 
respublica  salva  sit,'  is  a  necessary  consideration  in  the  per- 
mission of  prophesyings ;  for  according  tb  the  true,  solid, 
and  prudent  ends  of  the  tepubfic,  so  is  the  doctrine  to  be 
permitted  or  tetetraihed,  and  the  men  that  preach  it  accbrd- 
ing  as  they  are  good  subjects  ahd  right  commonwealth''s  men. 
For  religion  is  a  thing  superinduced  to  temporal  government^ 
and  the  chuteh  is  an  addition  of  a  capadty  to  a  common* 
wealth,  and  thetefore  is  in  no  setise  to  disserve  th^  necessdty 
and  just  interests  of  that,  to  whifch  it  fc  sujpei^added  tar  its 
advantage  and  conservation. 

ft.  And  thus  by  a  proportion  to  the  rules  of  theise  induces 
all  their  bther  doctrines  are  to  have  their  judgment  as  conc^n- 
ittg  toleration  er  restraint:  for  all  are  either  speculative  or 
practical,  they  are  consistent  with  the  public  ends  or  incon- 
sistent,  they  teach  impiety  or  they  are  innocent;  ^nd  thfey  are 
to  be  permitted  or  rejected  accordingly.  For  in  the  question 
of  toleration,  the  foundation  of  faith,  good  life  and  government 
are  to  be  secured :  in  all  other  cases  the  former  condderations 
are  effectual. 

H  Cicero  de  Senectute.  4 ;  4.    Wetzel,  p.  38, 
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SECTION  XX. 

H&wfait  the  Sldigion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  tolentble. 

l^  B?T  now  ooncenaing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  ^Kxa^^ 
{whi<^  was  the  other  instance  I  promised  to  constider)  we  will 
praeeed  wuitber  wny,  and  not  consider  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  doctrines ;  ibr  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  deteiRauoe  thi^ 
questi<Hi  concerning  permitting  their  religicm  or  assemblies* 
Because  that  a  thing  is  not  true,  is  not  argument  sufficient  to 
ecmfijiide*  that  he  that  believes  it  true,  is  not  to  be  endured : 
Imt  we  ase  to  coniud^^  what  inducements  they  are  that  possess 
ibe  ttniiia;8tanding  ^  iS^am  men,  whether  they  be  reasonable 
Atid  itmooent,  «4fficient  to  abuse  or  persuade  wise  ayid  good 
)neii;  os  whether  the  doctrines  be  commenced  upon  des^, 
and  mnaaged  with  impMtyt  and  then  have  effects  not  to  fa# 
/endured* 

%»  And  here,  &8t,  I  ccmsideri  that  those  dpctrii^es  thejt 
iiave  hod  long  continuanoe  and  possession  in  the  (^||r(ii, 
caadpt  easily  be  au{^x>8(ed  in  the  present  professws  to  be  n 
4esign,  si^c^  they  have  received  it  from  so  many  ages;  and 
it  is  not  JKkely  that  all  &gp&  should  have  tte  swne  piirposesi 
«ir  thait  the  same  doctrine  should  serve  the  several  endf  of 
divers  i^ges.  But  however,  long  prescription  ia  a  prejudice 
«uR;mtimes  so  in^uppwtable,  that  it  cannot*  wilj^  many  at" 
gum^its  be  retrenehed,  aa  rielyiiig  upon  the^  gmunds,  i^fmi 
tfudi  is  m^^e  -aotient  than  blsehood;  that  God  would  no^ 
for  so  ioany  eges  forsake  his  church,  and  leave  her  in  ap 
enwt  that  whaitsoever  is  new,  is  not  only  suapidoua,  but 
fidae:  wluch  are  supposition  pious  and  pjausibfe  enoi^ 
jAjid  tf  the  chignch  cf  Borne  had  communicated  infants  ao 
long  as  dbe  hadi  prayed  to  shunts  or  bapdzed  infiiots,  die 
conaumicatiog  would  have  been  believed  with  as  mudi  con* 
fidenee  as  the  oth^  artidea  are«  and  the  dfesentioits  with 
ae  much  impalieaoe  rgected.  But  this  oonsid»ation  is  to  be 
eolar]^  upon  all  those  paidculars,  whidi^  as  they  are  apt  to 
SKbaae  the  persons  of  the  m^  and  amuse  their  understand* 
jngs,  so  dfeqr  we  ii»truments  of  their  excuse,  and  by  makiag 
tbeir  axDra  to:  be  invincible,  and  tbm  opinions,  though  false, 
yet  not  criminal,  make  it  also  to  be  an  effect  of  reason  wd 
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charity  to  penpit  the  men   a  liberty  of  their    conscience, 
and  let  them  answer  to  God. for  themselves  and  thdr  own 
opinions.      Such  as  are  the   beauty  and  splendour  of  their 
church ;  their  pompous  service ;   the  stateliness  and  solemnity 
of  the  hierarchy ;  their  name  of  catholic,  which  they  suppose 
their  own  due,  and  to  concern  no  other  sect  of  Christians; 
the   antiquity  of  many  of   their    doctrines;    the   continual 
succession  of  their  bishops:  their  immediate  derivation  from 
the  apostles;  their  title  to  succeed  St.  Peter;  the  supposal 
«nd  pretence  of  his  personal   prerogatives;  the  advantages 
which  the  conjunction  of  the  imperial  seat  with  their  epis- 
copal hath  brought  to  that  see;    the  flattering  expressions 
of  minor  bishops,  which,  by  being  old  records,  have  obtained 
credibility;  the  multitude  and  variety  of  people  which  are 
of  their   persuasion;    apparent    consent    with    antiquity   in 
Hoany  ceremonials,  which  other  churches  have  rejected;    and 
a  pretended,  and  sometimes  an  apparent,  consent  with  some 
elder  ages  in  many  matters  doctrinal ;  the  advantage  whieh 
is  derived  to  them  by  entertaining  some  personal  opinions 
of  the  fathers   which   they,  with  infinite  clamours,   see   to 
be  cried  up  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  that  time; 
the  great  consent  of  one  part  with  another,  in  that  whieh 
most  of  them  affirm  to  be  ^  de  fide;'  the  great  diflferences 
which    are    commenced  amongst  their  adversaries,    abusing 
the  liberty  of  prophes3ring  unto  a  very  great  licentiousness; 
their  happiness  of  being   instruments   in  converting  divers* 
nations ;    the  advantages  of   monarchical    government,    the 
benefit  of  which,    as   well    as    the    inconveniences   (which, 
though   they  feel,  'they  consider  not),  they  daily  do  enjoy ; 
the  piety  and  the  austerity  of  their  religious  orders  of  men 
and  women ;    the  single  life  of  their  priests  '^and  bishops ; 
the   riches   of  their  church;  the  severity  of  their  fasts,  and 
their   exterior    observances;    the   great   reputation   of  their 
first   bishops   for  faith   and   sanctity;    the  known   hofinees 
of    some    of  those   persons,    whose    institutes    the  religious 
persons   pretend    to   imitate;    their   miracles   false  or-  true, 
substantial  or   imaginary;  the  casualties   and  accidents  that 
have  happened  to  their  adversaries,  which  being  chances  of 
humanity,  are  attributed  to  several  causes,  according  as  the 
fandes   of  men  and  their  interests  are  pleased  or   satisfied ; 
the.  temporal  felicity  of-  their  professors;    the  obhque  arts 
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and  indirect  proceedings  of  some  of  those  'who  departed 
from  them;  and»  amongst  many  other  things,  the  names  of 
heretic  and  schismatic,  which  they»  with  infinite  pertinacy, 
tasUsk  upon  all  that  disagree  from  them.  These  things,  and 
divers  others,  may  very  easily  persuade  persons  of  much 
reason,  and  more  j^ety,  to  retain  that  which  they  know  to 
have  been  the  rdigion  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  actual 
possession  and  seizure  of  men^^s  understandings  before  the 
opposite  professions  had  a  name:  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  religion  hath  more  advantages  upon  the  fancy  and 
affections,  than  it  hath  upon  philosophy  and  severe  discourses, 
and  therefore  is  the  more  easily  persuaded  upon  such  grounds 
as  these,  which  are  more  apt  to  amuse  than  to  satisfy  the  un« 
derstandiqg. 

S*  Secondly:  If  we  consider  the  doctrines  themselves, 
we  sfaadl  find  them  to  be  superstructures  ill  built,  and  worse 
managed ; .  but  yet  they  keep  the  foundation  ;  they  build 
upon  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  profess  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
they  retain  faith  and  repentance  as  the  supporters  of  aU  our 
hopes  of  heaven,  and. believe  many  more  truths  than  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  simple  and  original  necessity  to  salvation. 
And  therefore  all  the  wisest  personages  of  the  adverse  party 
aUowed  to  them  possibility  of  salvation,  whilst  their  errors 
are  not  faults  of  their  will,  but  weaknesses  and  deceptions  of 
the  understanding.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  founda* 
tion  of  faith  tliat  can  reasonably  hinder  them  to  be  permitted; 
the  foundation  of  faith  stands  secure  enough  for  all  their  vain 
and  unhandsome  superstructures. 

^  But  then  on  the  other  side,  if  we  take  account  of  their 
doctrines  as  they  relate  to  good  life,  or  are  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  civil  government,  we  shall  have  other  con- 
siderations. 

4.  Thirdly :  For  I  consider  that  many  of  their  doctrines 
do  accidentally  teach,  or  lead  to  ill  life:  and  it  will  appear  to 
any  man  that  connders  the.  result  of  these  propositions. 
Attrition  (which  is  a  low  and  imperfect  degree  of  sorrow  for 
sin ;  or,  as  others  say,  a  sorrow  for  sin  commenced  upon  any 
reason  of  a  religious  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire,  or  any  thing 
else)  is  a  sufficient  disposition  for  a  man  in  the  sacrament  of 
penaace  to  receive  absolution,  and  be  justified  before  God, 
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by  taking  away  th«  gift  of  all  his  sitii^  and  the  obligattbn  td 
eternal  pains.  8c  that  already  the  fear  of  hell  is  quite  r^noved 
u^n  conditions  so  easy,  that  many  men  take  more  pmns  to 
get  a  groat,  thah  by  this  doctrine  we  ale  obliged  to  for  dM 
curing  and  acqtdtting  all  the  greatest  ^s.of  a  Whde  life  of 
the  most  Tidons  person  in  the  urorld.  Add,  but  tiiat  thdjr 
aSHght  their  people  l^^th  a  fear  of  purgatory^  or  unth  the  ti&i^ 
rity  of  penances  in  case  they  will  not  venture  t&t  puirgatory 
(fbr  by  their  doctrine  they  may  ehoose  or  tefiise  dther)^  th^t^ 
Ifould  be  nothing  in  tb^  doctrine  or  discipline  tb  impede 
and  sladcen  their  proclirity  to  sin.  But  then  th^y  have  as 
easy  a  eure  fbr  that  too,  with  a  little  mo»e  charge  sometinMS^ 
but  most  commonly  with  less  trouble ;  fot  there  are  so  many 
confraternities,  so  many  privileged  churches,  altai%  monurte* 
ri^,  eemeteries,  offices,  festivals,  and  so  free  a  ooneeisioii  of 
indulgences  appendant  to  all  these,  and  a  dioUflBiid  &st  d^b 
vices  to  take  away  the  feair  of  purgatory,  to  commute  or  eK^ 
piate  penances,  that  in  no  seet  of  men  (b>  they^  with  nuce 
ease  and  cheapness,  reconcile  a  wicked  h^  with  the  iiDpes  of 
heaven,  than  in  the  Roman  communimi. 

S.  And,  indeed,  if  men  would  consider  things  upon  their 
true  grounds,  the  church  of  Rome  i^ould  be  mwe  reproved 
upon  doctrihes  that  infek*  ill  life,  than  upon  sildl  as  are  000^ 
trariant  to  faith.  For  false  superstruclures  do  mi  always 
destroy  faith ;  but  many  of  the  doctrines  they  teach,  if  they 
were  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  issue,  would  deatioy  good 
life.  And  therefore^  my  quarrel  with  the  chuteh  of  Rome  is 
greater  and  stronger  upon  such  points^  whiidi  ai«  not  uaually 
comadered,  than  it  is  upon  the  ordinary  disputes^  which 
have,  to  no  Very  great  purpose,  so  much  disturbed  Cfari8tai«> 
dom:  and  I  am  more  scaiuklized  at  h^  &xt  teachii^  the 
sufficiency  of  attrition  in  the  sacrament,  for  indulging  poi. 
nances  so  ^i^uently>  fer  remitthig  aU  discipline^  fer  making 
so  great  a  part  of  religion  to  eonsist  in  exteraalB  and  oere* 
moiiiab,  fer  putting  more  force  and  eneigy,  and  exacting 
with  more  severity,  the  commandments  of  m^  than  the  pte* 
cepts  of  justice  and  internal  rehgion ;  lastly,  besides  many 
other  things,  for  promising  heaven  to  persons  after  a  wicked 
life,  upon  their  impertinent  cries  and  ceremonials  tmasacted 
by  the  priests  and  the  tlyitig  person.    I.  cdi^ess,  I  wish  th^ 
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7€ftl  o^  Christendom  were  A  little  mote  active  against  these 
a!id  thb  like  doctrines,  and  that  men  would  write  and  lite 
iiibre  eitniestly  agaihdt  them  than  as  yet  they  hare  done. 

6.  But  then  whftit  itofluenfie  this  jUst  zetd  is  tb  have  upon 
the  |)ersons  of  the  professors,  is  another  consideration.  jFt(t 
as  the  piharise^  did  pf^sach  well,  and  lived  ill,  and  thetiefore 
Wef  e  to  be  heard,  not  imitated ;  so  if  these  men  Hre  well, 
though  they  teach  ill,  they  are  to  be  imitated,  not  heard; 
their  doctrines,  by  all  means.  Christian  and  human,  are  to 
bte  discountenanced,  but  their  persons  tolerated  *  eatenus  ;* 
their  profession  and  decrees  tx)  be  rejected  and  condemned, 
but  the  persons  to  be  permitted,  because,  by  their  good  lives, 
they  coiJute  their  doctrines,  that  is,  they  give  evidence  thW 
they  think  ho  evil  to  be  consequent  to  such  opinions;  and 
if  they  did,  that  they  liVe  gobd  lives,  is  argument  sufficient 
that  they  would  themselves  cast  the  ftrtst  stone  against  thar 
t)wti  opinions,  if  they  thought  them  guilty  of  such  misde« 
meahours. 

t.  Fourthly :  But  if  we  consider  their  doctrines  in  relation 
to  government  and  pubBc  societies  of  men,  then,  if  they 
prove  faulty,  they  are  so  much  the  more  intolerable  by  how 
mufch  the  tonsequents  are  of  greater  danger  and  malice ; 
sudl  doctrines  as  these, — the  Pope  may  dispense  with  all 
oaths  taken  to  (Grod  or  man;  he  may  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  natural  prince;  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  hi^etics;  heri&ticai  princes  may' be  slain  by  their 
stlbjects.-^-*rhese  propositions  are  so  depressed,  and  do  so  im- 
tnediately  coteitnuhicate  with  matter  and  the  interests  of 
men,  that  they  fare  of  the  same  consideration  with  matters 
t)f  fact,  and  are  to  be  handled  accordingly.  To  other  doc- 
trines ill  life  may  be  consequent ;  but  the  connexion  of  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent  is  not,  peradventure,  per- 
ceived or  acknowledged  by  hita  that  believes  the  opinioii 
with  ho  greater  confidence  than  he  disavows  the  effect  and 
issue  of  it :  but  in  these  the  ill  effect  is  the  direct  profession 
and  purpose  of  the  opimon :  and  therefore  the  man,  and  the 
man'^s  opinion^  are  to  be  dealt  \rithal  just  as  the  matter  of  fact 
h  to  be  judged  ;  for  it  is  an  immediate,  a  perceived,  a  direct 
event,  and  the  very  purpose  of  the  opinion.  Now  these  oju- 
nions  are  a  direct  loverthrow  to  all  human  society  and  mutual 
commerce,  a  destruction  of  government,  and  of  the  laws,  and 
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duty  aiid  subordination  which  we  owe  to  princes :  and  there- 
fore those  men  of  the  church  of  Rome  that  do  hold  them, 
and  preach  them,  cannot  pretend  to  the  excuses  of  innocent 
opinions,  and  hearty  persuasion,  to  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
and  the  difficulty  of  things;  for  God  hath  not  left  those 
truths  which  are  necessary  for  conservation  of  the  public 
societies  of  men,  so  intricate  and  obscure,  but  that  every  one 
that  is  honest,  and  desirous  to  understand  his  duty,  will  cer- 
tainly, know,  that  no  Christian  truth  destroys  a  man^s  being 
sociable,  and  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  co-operating  to 
the  conservation  of  the  whole  as  weJl  as  of  itself.  However, 
if  it  might  happen,  that  men  should  sincerely  err  in  such 
plain  matters  of  fact  (for  there  are  fools  enough  in  the  world), 
yet  if  he  hold  his  peace,  no  man  is  to  pa*secute  or  punish 
him;  for  then  it  is  mere  opinion,  which  comes  not  under 
political  cognizance,  that  is,  that  cognizance  which  only  can 
punish  corporally:  but  if  he  preaches  it,  he  is  actually  a 
traitor,  or  seditious,  or  author  of  perjury,  or  a  destroyer  of 
human  society,  respectively,  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  the  preaching  such  doctrines  cannot  claim  the  privilege 
and  immunity  of  a  mere  opinion,  because  it  is  as  much  matter 
of  fact  as  any  the  actions  of  his  disciples  and  confidents,  and 
therefore  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  permitted,  but  judged 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  efPect  it  hath  or  may  have  upon 
the  actions  of  men. 

8.  Fifthly:  But  lastly,  in  matters  merely  speculative  the 
case  is  wholly  altered,  because  the  body  politic,  which  only 
may  lawfully  use  the  sword,  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  such 
matters,  which  have  not  direct  influence  upon  the  body  politic, 
or  upon  the  lives  and  manners  of  men  as  they  are  parts  of  a 
community : — ^not  but  that  princes  or  judges  temporal  may 
have  as  much  ability  as  others,  but  by  reason  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  authority.  And  Gallio  spoke  wisely  when 
he  discoursed  thus  to  the  Jews,  "  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong 
or  wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
hear  you :  but  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of 
your  law,  look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters'.***  The  man  spoke  excellent  reason;  for  the  cognizance 
of  these  things  did  appertain  to  men  of  the  other  robe.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  power,   which   only  is  competent   to  tak^ 

^  Act8,  xviii.  |4. 
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Rotioe  cf  sudi  questioDs,  is  not  of  capacity  to  use  the  temporal 
"wd  or  GOipcMral  inflictioiis.  The  mere  doctrines  and  opi* 
luoDs  of  men  are  things  spiritual,  and  therefore  not  oognosdhle 
hjr  a  tempond  audiority:  and  the  eodeaastical  authority, 
which  is  to  take  cognizance,  is  itself  so  spiritual,  that  it  cannot 
mflkt  any  punishmeiit  corporal. 

9.  And  it  is  not  oiough  to  say,  that  when  the  magistrate 
testiaiMts  the  preaching  such  opinions,  if  any  man  preaches 
them  he  may  be  punished  (and  then  it  is  not  for  his  opinion 
hut  Ins  disobedience  that  he  is  punished) ;  for  the  temporal 
power  ought  not  to  restrain  prophesyings,  where  the  public 
peace  and  interest  are  not  certainly  concerned.  And  therefore 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  him,  whose  law  in  that  case, 
being  by  an  incompetent  power,  made  a  scruple  where  there 
was  no  sin. 

10.  And  under  this  consideration  come  very  many  articles 
of  the  churdi  of  Rome,  which  are  wholly  speculative,  which 
do  not  derive  upon  practice,  which  be^u  in  the  understanding 
ai^  rest  there,  and  have  no  influence  upon  life  and  govern* 
ment,  but  very  accidentally,  and  by  a  great  many  removes ; 
and  therefore  are  to  be  considered  only  so  far  as  to  guide  men 
in  thdr  persuasions,  but  have  no  effect  upon  the  persons  of 
men,  their  bodies,  or  their  temporal  condition.  I  instance  in 
two;  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of  transtibstiantia- 
tion ;  these  two  to  be  instead  of  all  the  rest. 

11.  For  the  first,  this  discourse  is  to  suppose  it  false,  and 
we  are  to  direct  our  proceedings  accordingly,  and  therefore 
I  shall  not  need  to  urge  with  how  many  fair  words  and  gay 
pretences  this  doctrine  is  set  off,  apt  either  to  cozen  or  in- 
struct the  conscience  of  the  wisest,  according  as  it  is  true  or 
false  respectively.  But  we  find  (says  the  Eomaiiist)  in  the 
nistory  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  did  pray  and  make 
oitenngsfor  the  dead:  which  also  appears  by  other  testimo- 
nies, and  by  their  form  of  prayers  still  extant  which  they  used  in 
the  captivity.  It  is  very  considerable,  that  since  our  blessed 
Saviour  did  reprove  all  the  evil  doctrines  and  traditions  of 

senbes  and  pharisees,  and  did  argue  concerning  the  dead 

«nd  the  resurrection  agmnst  the  Sadducees,  yet  he  spake  no 

V  k^*^*  this  public  practice,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it ; 

^hich  he  who  came  to  declare  to  us  aU  the  will  of  his  Father, 

would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  ipnocent,  pious,  and 
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full  of  diarity-     To  which,  by  way  of  ooiifloci^idii^  if  we  add 
that  St.  Paul  did  pray  for  Onesiphorus,  that "  the  Lord  would 
ahow  him  a  mercy  in  that  day  %"  that  ig,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  the  day  of  judgment ;  the  result 
wiU  he,  that  although  it  be  probable  that  OneMphoms  at  that 
time    was    dead  (because  in  his  saluUtions  he  salutes  his 
househcdd,  without  naming  him  who  was  the  ^  major-^mo,' 
against  his  custom  of  salutatiims  in  other  places),  yet  besides 
this^  the  jtfayer  was  for  such  a  blessing  to  him  whose  demon- 
stmtion  and  reoepticm  could  not  be  but  alter  death :  whidi 
implies  dearly,  that  then  there  is  a  need  of  mercy,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  dead  people,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment 
inclusively,  are  the  subject  of  a  misery,  the  object  fA  God'^s 
mercy,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  comipem<»*ated  in  the  duties  of 
our  piety  and  charity,  and  that  we  are  to  recommend  their 
condition  to  Grod,  loot  only  to  give  them  more  glory  in  the 
reunion,  but  to  pity  them  to  such  purposes  in  which  they 
need;  which  because  they  are  not  revealed  to  us  in  particu- 
lar, it  hindars  us  not  in  recommending  the  persons  in  parti-i 
cular  to  Grod's  mercy,  but  should  rather  excite  our  charity 
and  devotion.     For  it  being  certain  that  they  have  a  need  ci 
tUBToy,  and  it  being  uncertain  how  great  their  need  is,  it  may 
concern  the  prudence  of  charity  to  be  the  more  earnest,  as  not 
knowing  the  greatness  of  thdr  necessity. 

1%  And  if  there  should  be  any  uncertainty  in  these  ar- 
guments, yet  its  having  been  the  universal   practice   of  the 
church  of  GU)d  in  all  places,  and  in  all  ages  till  within  these 
hundred  years,  is  a  very  great  inducement  for  any  member  of 
the  diurch  to  believe,  that,  in  the  first  traditions  of  Chris^ 
tianity  and  the  institutions  apostolical,  there  was  nothing  de- 
livered against  this  practice,  but  very  much  to  inonuate  or 
enjoin  it ;  because  the  practice  of  it  was  at  the  first,  and  was 
universal.    And  if  any  man  shall  doubt  of  this,  he  shews 
nothing  but  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  records  of  the  church  ; 
it  bduig  plain  in  TertuUian*  and  St.  Cyprian"  (who  were  the 
eldest  writers  ei  the  Latin  church),  that  in  their  times  it  was 
*  ab  antiquo**  the  custom  of  the  diurch  to  pray  for  the  sguls 
of  the  faithful  departed  in  the  dreadful  mysteries.     And  it 
was  an  institution  apostolical  (says  one  of  them),  and  so  trans^ 

'  2  Tim.  i.  18.  *  De  corona  milit.  c.  S«  et  de  monogamt  c  10. 
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mitted  to  the  following  ages  of  the  church ;  and  when  onca 
it  began  upon  slight  grounds  and  discontent  to  be  contested 
against  by  Aerius,  the  man  was  presently  condemned  for  a 
heretic,  as  appears  in  Epiphanius. 

18.  But  I  am  not  to  consider  the  atgume£its  for  the  doctrine 
itself,  Although  the  probability  and  fair  pretend  of  them  may 
help  to  excuse  such  p^sons,  who  upon  these  oi*  the  like 
grounds  do  heartily  believe  it:  but  I  am  to  oonsidor  that^ 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  there  is  no  manner  of  malice  in  it, 
and  at  the  worst  it  is  but  a  wrong  error  upon  the  right  side  of 
eharity,  and  concluded  against  by  its  adversaries  upon  the 
eonfidence  of  such  arguments,  which  possibly  are  not  so  pro* 
bable  as  the  grounds  pretended  for  it. 

14.  And  if  the  same  judgment  might  be  made  of  any 
tnore  of  thdr  doctrines,  I  think  it  were  better,  men  were  not 
fbrious  in  the  condemning  such  questions,  which  either  they 
understood  not  upon  the  grounds  of  their  proper  arguments, 
or  at  least  consider  not  as  subjected  in  the  persons,  and  less* 
*ned  by  circumstances,  by  the  innocency  of  the  event,  or  other 
prudential  considerations. 

15.  But  the  other  article  is  harder  to  be  judged  ct^  and 
hath  made  greater  stirs  in  Christendom,  and  hath  been  dashed 
at  with  more  impetuous  objections^  and  such  as  do  more 
trouMe  the  question  of  toleration.  F(»  if  the  doctrine  of 
traasubsantifttiiHi  be  false  (as  upon  niuch  evidence  we  believe 
it  is),  then  it  is  accused  of  introducing  idolatry,  giving  divine 
worship  to  a  creature,  adoring  of  bread  and  wine ;  and  then 
eomes  in  the  precept  of  God  to  the  Jews,  that  those  prophets 
who  persuaded  to  idolatry  should  be  slain  ** 

16.  But  here  we  must  deliberate,  for  it  is  concerning  the 
tivesof  meh;  and  yet  a  little  deliberation  may  suffice.  For 
idolatry  is  a  forsaking  the  true  God,  and  giving  divine  wor« 
ship  to  a  creature  or  to  an  idol,  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  God, 
who  badi  no  foundation  in  essence  or  existence ;  and  is  that 
kind  of  superstition  which  by  divines  is  called  the  supersti-* 
^kxk  ci  aji  undue  object.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object 
ef  thdr  adoration  (that  which  is  represented  to  them  in  their 
minds,  their  thoughts,  and  ptffposes,  and  by  which  God  prin- 
dpally,  if  not  solely,  takes  estimate  of  human  actions)  in  the 
blessed  sacrament,  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  God  hyposta- 

*  Deut,  xiii. 
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tkally  Joined  with  hk  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  tfa^y 
beheve  actually  present  under  the  veil  of  the  sacramental 
signs :  and  if  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  are  so  far 
from  worshipping  the  bread  in  this  case,  that  themselves  pro-' 
fess  it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
their  soul  hath  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical.  If  their 
confidence  and  &nciful  opinion  have  engaged  them  upon  so 
great  mistake  (as  without  doubt  they  have),  yet' the  will  hath 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  a  great  enemy  to  idolatiy :  ^^  £t 
nihil  ardet  in  infemo  nisi  propria  voluntas.^^  And  although 
they  have  done  violence  to  all  philosophy  and  the  reascm  of 
man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  principles  of  two  or  three 
sciences,  to  bring  in  this  article ;  yet  they  have  a  divine  re- 
velation, whose  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  if  that  sense 
were  intended,  would  warrant  them  to  do  violence  to  all  the 
sciences  in  the  circle.  And  indeed  that  transubstantiation 
is  openly  and  violently  against  natural  reason,  is  no  argument 
to  make  th^m  disbelieve  it,  who  believe  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  in  all  those  niceties  of  explication  which  are  in  the 
school  (and  which  now-a-days  pass  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
church),  with  as  much  violence  to  the  principles  of  natival 
and  supernatural  philsophy,  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  the 
point  of  transubstantation. 

17/  But  for  the  article  itself;  we  all  say  that  Christ  is 
there  present  some  way  or  other  extraordinary :  and  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  worship  him  at  that  time,  when  he  gives  him- 
self to  us  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  and  with  so  great  ad- 
vantages, especially  since  the  whole  office  is  a  consociation 
of  divers  actions  of  religion  and  worship.  Now  in  aU  opi- 
nions of  those  m^i  who  think  it  an  act  of  rdigion  to  cotn- 
municate  and  to  offer,  a  divine  worship  is  given  to  Christ, 
and  is  transmitted  to  him  by  mediation  of  that  action  and 
that  sacrament ;  and  it  is  no  more  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  that  they  differ  and  mistake  infinitely  in  the  manner  of 
his  presence :  which  error  is  wholly  seated  in  the  understand- 
ing; and  does  not  conmiunicate  with  the  will.  For  all  agree 
that  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  are  the 
ultimate  and  adequate  object  of  divine  adoration,  and  that  it 
is  incommunicable  to  any  creature  whatsoever;  and  before 
they  venture  to  pass  an  act  of  adoration,  they  believe  the 
bread  to  be  annihilated,  or  turned  mto  his  substance  who 
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may  lawfully  be  worshipped:  and  they  who  have  these 
thoughts  are  as  much  enemies  oi  idolatry  as  they  that  under- 
stand better  .how  to  avoid  that  inoonvehience  which  is  sup- 
pc^ed  to  be  the  crime,  which  they  formally  hate,  and  we 
materiaUy  avoid.  This  consideration  was  concerning  the 
doctrine  Jtself. 

18.  Secondly :  and  now  for  any  danger  to  men^s  persons 
for.  suffering  such  a  dcxstrine,  this  I  shall  say,  that  if  they 
who  do  it,  ar^  not  formally  guilty  of  idolatry,  diere  is  no  dan* 
ger  that  they  whom  they  persuade  to  it,  ^ould  be  guilty. 
And  what  persons  soever  believe  it  to  be  idolatry  to  worship 
the  sacrament,  while. that  persuasum  remains,  will  never  be 
brought  to  it,  there  is  no  fear  of  that ;  and  he  that  persuades 
them  to  do  it,  by  altering  their  persuasions  and  beliefs,  does 
no  hurt  but  altering  the  opinions  of  the  men,  and  abusing 
their  understandings  :  but  when  they  believe  it  to  he  no 
idoliLixy,  then  thdr  so  believing  it  is  sufficient  security  from 
that  crime,  which  hath  so  great  a  tincture^  and  residency  in 
the  will,  that  from  thence  only  it  hath  its  being  criminal. 

19..  Thirdly :  however,  if  it  were  idolatry,  I  think  the  pre. 
cept  of  Grod  to  the  Jews  of  killing  false  and  idolatrous  pro« 
phets  will  be  no  warrant  for  Christians  so  to  do.  For  in  the 
case  of  the  apostiles  and  the  men  of  Samaria,  when  James 
and  John  would  have  called  for  fire  to  destroy  them,  ev^i  as 
Elias*  did  unAer  Moseses  law,  Christ  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  Elias  from  his  own  spirit,  and  taught  them  a  lesson  of 
greater  sweetness,  and  consigned  this  truth  to  all  ages  of  the 
church,  that  such  severity  is  not  consistent  with  the  meek- 
ness, whiish  Christ  by  his  example  and  sermons  hath  made 
a  precept  evangelical :  at  most  it  was  but  a  judicial  law,  and 
no  mdrc:  of  argument  to  make  it  necessary  to  us  than  the  Mo- 
saics! precepts  of  putting  adulterers  to  death,  and  trying  the 
accused  persons  by  the  waters  of  jealousy. 

^.  And  thus,  in  these  two  instances,  I  have  given  account 
what  is  to  be  done  in  toleration  of  diversity  of  opinions.  The 
result  of  which  is  principally  this  ;  let  the  prince  and  the  se- 
cular power  have  a  care  the  commonwealth  be  saib.  For 
whether  suqh  or  such  a  sect  of  Christians  be  to  be  permitted 
is  a  ^question  rather  political  than  religious:  for  as  for  the 
coiic^mments  of  religion,  these  instances  have  furnished  us 
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with  sufficient  to  detennine  u6  in  mir  duties  as  id  thAt  par* 
liculaT)  and  by  one  of  these  all  particularly  may  be  judged. 

21.  And  now  it  were  a  strange  inhumanity  to  permit  Jews 
in  a  commonwealtfay  whose  interest  is  served  in  thdir  inha* 
Utation  ;  and  yet  upon  equal  grounds  of  state  and  policy  not 
to  permit  differing  sects  of  Christians.  For  althotlgh  pdM^ 
bly  there  is  more  danger  men's  persuasions  should  be  altared 
in  a  commixture  of  divers  sects  of  ehristians ;  yet  there  ia 
not  so  much  danger  when  they  safe  changed  from  Christian 
to  Christian,  as  if  they  be  turned  from  Christian  to  Jew,  or 
Moor,  as  many  are  daily  in  Spain  and  Portugal* 

22.  And  this  is  not  to  be  excused  by  saying  the  ehurefa 
hath  no  power  orer  them  *  qui  foris  sant,^  as  Jewa  are«  For 
it  is  true,  the  church  in  the  capacity  of  spirittial  re|pnMii€d 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  them,  because  they  are  not  her  dio« 
oess:  yet  the  prince  hath  to  do  with  them  when  they  ffV 
subjects  of  his  regiment.  They  may  not  be  excommtfiiieaUr 
any  more  than  a  stone  may  be  kiDed,  because  th^y  a^e  AOC 
of  the  Christian  communion :  biit  they  are  living  pefioiis^ 
j»rts  of  the  commonwealth,  infinitely  deceived  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  very  dangerous  if  they  offer  to  persuade  ixieil  to 
their  opinions,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christ,  wboie 
honour  and  the  interest  of  whose  service  a  Clnistian  prince 
is  bound  with  all  his  power  to  maintain.  And  when  the 
question  is  of  punishing  disagreeing  pcsrsons  with  deatb^tfae 
church  hath  equally  nothing  to  do  with  them  both,  for  she 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  sword  f  but  the  pnace^ 
whose  subjects  equally  Christians  and  Jews  are,  hath  equal 
power  over  their  perscms;  tat  a  Christian  is  tio  more  a 
subject  than  a  Jew  is,  the  prince  hath  up<»i  them  bo&  the 
-same  power  of  life  and  death  :  so  that  the  Jew  by  benig  no 
Christian  is  net*  fofis,^  or  any  m€»re  an  exempt  pefBod  for  hsa 
body  or  his  life,  than  the  Christian  is :  and  yet  in  all  cbufdiea 
where  the  secular  power  hi^  temporal  reason  to  UA&tSLtA  the 
Jews,  they  are  tolerated  witlMyut  any  scruple  hi  rdtigiOB; 
Whidi  tUng  is  of  more  consideration,  becHstise  the  Jewa  wte 
tlirect  Uasphemers  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  blasphemy  by 
their  own  law,  the  law  of  Moses,  is  made  capital  ^  and  m^^ 
with  greater  reason  be  inflicted  tfpon  them,  who  aeknowledge 
its  oUigation,  than  urged  upon  Christians,  as  m  Mdiority 
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cnabliiig  princes  to  put  them  td  death,  who  orb  liomised  of 
aoddental  and  oonsecutiTe  blasphmny  and  idolatry  tespe&. 
tivdy,  which  yet  they  hate  and'  disavow  with  much  aeal  and 
heartiness  of  persuanon^  And  I  cannot  yet  learn  a  reason 
why  we  shall  not  be  more  complying  with  them' who  Bjte  dE 
die  household  el  faith :  for  at  least  they  are  ehildren»  though 
they  be  but  rebellions  iMdMi;  (aild  if  they  wet^  not^  What 
hath  the  mother  to  do  with  them  any  more  than  with  the 
Jews ;)  they  are  in  sc^e  relation  or  haUttide  of  the  family; 
for  they  are  configned  with  the  same  baptism,  plt)fes9  die 
same  faith  deliv«i*ed  by  the  apostles,  are  erected  in  the  same 
hope,  atid  look  for  the  Same  glory  to  be  rerealed  to  them  at 
the  coming  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  whose 
Mrviee,  accotdiitg  to  their  understanding,  they  hate  Vowed 
themsellreii.  And  if  the  disagreeiiig  persons  be  to  be  es- 
tiifned  as  heatheiis  and  publicans^  yet  not  worse.  ^<  Have 
no  Company  with  them  ;^  that  is  the  worst  that  is  to  be  done 
to  such  a  man^  in  St.  Paulas  judgment :  **  yet  count  him  not 
lis  an  edeiiiy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother.^ 


Mtt*.^^«lMa^iMwrikrfMki^i*A*aA«-rf**MMMn.ri*k«k 


SECTION  XXI. 

Of  the  Duty  of  particvtar  Churches  in  allomng  Communion^ 

Fnoil  these  premises  we  are  easily  mstruoted  concerning  the 
lawfulness  or  duty  respectively  of  Christian  commimion, 
which  is  differently  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  particular 
ehurches  to  each  other,  and  of  particular  men  to  particular 
churches.  Fot  as  for  particular  churches,  they  are  bound  to 
allow  communion  to  all  those  that  profess  the  same  faith, 
upon  which  the  apostles  did  give  communion.  For  whatso« 
.  eter  preserves  Us  as  members  of  the  church,  gives  us  tide  to 
the  Conununion  of  saints ;  and  whatsoever  faith  or  belief  that 
is  to  which  God  hath  promised  heaven,  that  faith  makes  us 
members  of  the  catholic  church.  Since  therefore  the  judicial 
acts  of  the  church  are  then  most  prudent  and  religious,  when 
they  nearest  imitate  the  example  and  piety  of  God ;  to  make 
the  way  to  heaven  straighter  than  God  made  it,  or  to  deny 
to  conununicate  with  those  with  whom  God  will  vouchsafe 
to  be  united,  and  to  refuise  otir  charity  to  those  who  have  the 

Q2 
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same  faith,  because  they  have  not  all  our  opinions,  and  be- 
lieve not  every  thing  necessary  which  we  overvalue,  is  im- 
pious and  scbismatical ;  it  infers  tyranny  on  one  part,  aiid 
persuades  and. tempts  to  uncharitableness  and  animosities 
on  both;  it  dissolves  societies,  and  is  an  enemy  to  peace; 
it  busies  men  in  impertinent,  wranglkigs ;  and  by  names  c^ 
men  and  titles  of  factions  it  consigns  the  intarested  parties 
to  act  their  differences  to  the.  hdgbty  and  makes  them  n^- 
lect  those  advantages,  which  piety  and  a  good  life  bring  to 
the  reputation  of  Christian  religion  and  societies. 

2.  And  therefore  Vincentius  Lirinensis^,  and  indeed  the 
whole  dburch,  accounted  the,  Dpnatists  heretics  upon  this 
very  ground,  because  they  did  imperiously  deny  their  com- 
munion to  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion :  whereas  the 
authors  of  that  opinion  for  which  they  first  did  separate  and 
make  a  sect,  because  they  did  not  brei^k  the  church's  peace, 
nor  magisterially  prescribe  to  others,  were  in  that  disagree- 
ing and  error  accounted  catholics.  ^^  Divisio  enim  et  disunio 
facit  vos  hser^ticos,  pax  et  unitas  fadunt  catholicos,^  said 
St.  Austins.  And  to  this  sense  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  ^'  If  I 
had  all  faith,  and  had  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.^^  He  who, 
upon  confidence  of  his  true  belief,  denies  a  charitable  com- 
munion to  his  brother,  loses  the  reward  of  both.  And  if  Pope 
Victor  had  been  as  charitable  to  the  Asiatics  as  Pope  Anice- 
tus  and  St.  Polycarp  i^ere  to  each  other  in  the  same  dis- 
agreeing concerning  Easter,  Victor  had  not  been  vX^ixrwc^r^- 
qi)v  KotrariditJLsyo^y  so  bitterly  reproved  and  condemned  as 
he  was  for  the  uncharitable  managing  of  his  disagreeing,  by 
Polycrates  and  Irenseus.  "  Concordia  enim,  quae  est  cari- 
tatis  effectus,  est  unio  voluntatum,  non  opinionum  :^'  "  True 
faith,  which  leads  to  charity,  leads  on  to  that  which  unites 
wills  and  affections,  not  opinions*.^ 

3.  Upon  these  or  the  like  considerations  the  emperor  Ze- 
no  published  his  Ivwnxov,  in  which  he  made  the  Nicene  Creed 
to  be  the  medium  of  Catholic  communion ;  and  although  he 
lived  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  yet  he  made  not  the  de.- 
crees  of  that  council  an  instrument  of  its  restraint  and  limit, 
as  preferring  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  Union  of  cha- 

J  Cap.  11.  Vid.  Pacian.  Epist.  ad  Sempron.  2. 

>  Lib.  2.  c.  95.  contra  liter.  Petilian. 
«  Euseb.  1. 5.  c,  25,  26.  A^uio.  2. 2.  q.  37.  a.  1. 
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rity  far.  befoi^  a  forced  or  pretended  unity  of  persuasioni  which 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be  real  and  substantial :  and  although 
it  were  very  convenient  if  it  could  be  had,  yet  it  is  therefore 
npt  necessary,  because,  it  is  impossible.  ^  And  if  men  please, 
whatever  advantages  to  the  public  would  be  consequent  to  it, 
may  be  supplied  by  a  charitable  compliance  and  mutual  per- 
mission of  opinion,  and  the  offices  of  a  brotherly  aflfection 
prescribed  us  by  the  laws  of  Christianity.  And  we  have 
seen  it,  that  all  sects  of  Christians,  when  they  have  an  end 
to  be  served  upon  a  third,  have  permitted  that  liberty  to  a 
second  which  we  now  contend  for,  and  which  they  formerly 
denied,  but  now  grant,  that  by  joining  hands  they  might  be 
the  stronger  to  destroy  the  third.  The  Arians  and  Miletians 
joined  against  the  catholics;  the  catholics  and  Novatiana 
joined  against  the  Arians.  Now  if  men  would  do  that  for  cha- 
rity which  they  do  for  interest,  it  were  handsomer  and  more 
ingenuous :  for  that  they  do*  peimit  each  other^s  disagreeings 
for  their  interests  sake,  convinceth  them  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  thing,  or  else  the  unlawfulness  of  their  own  proceedings. 
And  therefore  it  were  better  they  would  serve  the  ends  of 
charity  than  of  faction ;  for  then  that  good  end  would  hallow 
the  proceeding,  and  make  it  both  more  prudent  and  mor^ 
pious,  while  it  serves  the  design  of  religious  purposes. 


SECTION  XXII, 


That  particular  Men  may  communicate  mth  Churches  of 
different  Persuasions:  and  how  far  they  may  do  it. 

1.  As  for  the  duty  of  particular  men  in  the  question  of  com- 
municating with  chuixshes  of  different  persuasions,  it  is  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  those  churches.  For  if 
they  require  no  impiety  or  any  thing  unlawful  as  the  condl-^ 
tion  of  their  communion,  then  they  communicate  with  them 
as  they  are  servants  of  Christ,  as  disciples  of  his  doctrine  ^nd 
subjects  to  his  laws,  and  the  particular  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  their  sect  hath  no  influence  or  communication  with 
him,  who  from  another  sect  is  willing  to  communicate  with 
all  the  servants  of  their  common  Lord.  For  since  no  church 
of  pne  name  is  infeUible,  a  wi^e  man  mav  bnv^  either  the. 
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misfinrtune  or  a  t^ason  to  befieve  of  every  one  in  particular, 
that  she  errs  in  some  article  or  other,  either  he  cannot  oom^ 
municate  with  any,  or  else  he  may  communioate  with  all  that 
do  not  make  a  nn,  or  the  profession  ci  any  error,  to  be  the 
condition  of  their  communion.  And  therefore,  as  every  parti-. 
cular  church  is  bound  to  tolerate  disagreeing  persons  in  the 
toises  and  for  the  reasons  above  explicated ;  so  every  parti-* 
cular  person  is  bound  to  tolerate  her,  that  is,  not  to  refuse 
her  communion,  when  he  may  have  it  upcm  innocent  condi- 
tions. For  what  is  it  to  me  if  the  Greek  church  denies  pro^ 
cession  of  the  third  person  from  the  second,  so  she  will  give 
me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (though  I  affirm  it),  therefore, 
because  I  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  retain  all 
matters  of  faith  and  necessity?  But  this  thing  will  scarce  be 
reduced  to  practice ;  for  fbw  churches  that  have  framed  bodies 
of  confession  and  articles,  will  endure  any  person  that  is  not 
of  the  same  confession :  which  is  a  plain  demonstration,  that 
such  bodies  of  confession  and  articles  do  much  hurt,  by  be- 
coming instruments  of  separating  and  dividing  communions, 
and  making  unnecessary  or  uncertain  propositions  a  certain 
means  of  schism  and  disunion.  But  then  men  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  or  no  such  proceedings  do  not  derive  the 
guilt  of  schism  upon  them  who  least  think  it ;  and  whether 
of  the  two  is  the  schismatic,  he  that  makes  unnecessary  and 
(supposing  the  state  of  things)  inconvenient  impositions,  or 
he  that  disobeys  them,  because  he  cannot,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  believe  them ;  he  that  parts  commu- 
nipn  because  without  sin  he  could  not  entertain  it,  or  they 
that  have  pot  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  separate  by  requir- 
ing such  conditions,  which  to  no  man  are  simply  necessary,  and 
to  his  particular  are  either  sinful  or  impossible. 

%  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  there  is  no  security  in  any  tiling 
or  to  any  person  but  in  the  pious  and  hearty  endeavours  of  a 
good  life,  and  neither  sin  nor  error  does  impede  it  from  pro- 
ducing its  proportionate  and  intended  effect;  because  it  is  a 
direct  deletery  to  sin  and  an  excuse  to  errors,  by  making 
them  innocent,  and  therefore  harmless.  And,  indeed,  this  is 
the  intendment  and  design  of  faith.  For  (that  we  may  join 
both  ends  of  this  discourse  together)  therefore  certain  arti- 
cles are  prescribed  to  us,  and  propounded  to  our  understand- 
ing, that  so  we  might  be  supplied  with  %structions,  with 
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motives  and  coigagements  to  incline  and  determine  our  wills  to 
the  ol^edienoe  ci  Christ.     So  that  obedience  is  just  so  am- 
sequent  to  faiths  as  the  acts  of  will  are  to  the  dictates  of  the 
understanding.    Faith  therefore  being  in  order  to  obedi^ce, 
and  so  tax  eoccellent  as  itself  is  a  part  of  obedience,  or  the 
promotar  of  it^  or  an  engagement  to  it ;  it  is  evid^t,  that  if 
obedience  pnd  a  good  life  be  secured  upon  the  most  reason* 
able  and  pix^r  grounds  of  Christianity,  that  is,  upon  the 
ApostW  Creed,  tlien  £edth  also  is  secured.     Since  whatsoever 
is  beside  the  duties,  the  order  of  a  good  life,  cannot  be  a  part 
of  fluth,  because  upon  faith  a  good  life  is  built :  all  other  ar« 
tidesy  by  not  being  necessary,  are  no  otherwise  to  be  required 
but  as  they  are  to  be  obtained  and  found  out,  that  is,  morally, 
and  fallit^y,  and  humanly*     It  is  fit  all  truths  be  promoted 
fairly  .and  properly,  and  yet  but  few  articles  prescribed  ma« 
gisterially,  nor  framed  into  symbols  and  bodies  of  confession ; 
least  of  all,  after  such  composures,  should  men  proceed  so 
furiously  as  to  say,  all  disagreeing  after  such  declarations  to 
be  damnable  for  ^the  future,  and  capital  for  the  present.     But 
this  very  thing  is  reason  enough  to  make  men  .more  limited  in 
their  prescriptions^  because  it  is  more  charitable  in  such  suppo* 
sitions  so  to  do. 

9.  But  in  the  thing  itself,  because  few  kinds  of  errors  are 
damnable,  it  is  reasonable  as  few  should  be  capital*     And  be« 
c^use  every  thing  that  is  damnable  in  itself,  and  before  God^s 
judgment-seat  is  not  discernible  before  men  (and  questions 
diqputable  are  of  this  omdition),  it  is  also  very  reasonable 
that  fewer  be  capital  than  what  are  damnable,  and  that  such 
questioAs  should  be  permitted  to  men  to  believe,  because 
they  must  be  left  to  God  to  judge.    It  concerns  all  persons 
to  see  that  they  do  the  best  to  find  out  truth ;  and  if  they  do, 
it  is  certain  that,  let  the  error  be  ever  so  damnable,  they  shaU 
escape  the  error,  or  the  mis^y,  of  being  damned  for  it.     And 
if  God  will  not  be  angry  at  men  for  being  invincibly  deceived, 
why  should  men  be  angry  one  at  another?     For  he  that  is 
most  displeased  at  another  mane's  error,  may  also  be  tempted 
in  his  own  will,  and  as  much  deceived  in  his  understanding : 
for  if  he  may  fail  in  what  he  may  choose,  he  may  also  fail  in 
what  he  cannot  choose :  his  understanding  is  no  more  secured 
than  his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his  obedience.     It  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  offends  God  in  either :  but  whatsoever  is  not 
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The  following  tr^tiee  is,  in  itself,  and  with  r^feience  to  its  immediate 
subject,  less  controversial  than  devotional.  As,  however,  it  gave  occasion 
to  several  of  Taylor's  writings  which  are  strictly  polemical,  and  from  which  it 
could  hardly  be  separated  without  inconvenience  to  the  reader ;  as  it  contains, 

moreover,  some  controverted  positions,  and  as  the  author  himself  professes, 
at  least  incidentally,  to  assail  some  of  the  opinions  usual  among  Christians  on 
the  subject  of  Repentance,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  it  a  place 
in  the  present  volume,  rather  than  among  those  worlui  nvhich  exclusively  reCer 
to  practice  or  devotion. 
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RICHARD,  EARL  OF  CARBERY, 
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Mv  L0RD> 

Thb  duty  of  repentance  is  of  so  great  and  uni^ 
versal  concernment,  a  catholicon  to  the  evils  of  the 
soul  of  every  man,  that  if  there  be  any  particular  in 
which  it  is  worthy  the  labours  c£  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical calling,  '  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season/  it  is  in  this  duty ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused,  if  my  discourses  of  repentance,  like 
the  duty  itself,  be  perpetually  increasing ;  and  I  may^ 
like  the  widow  in  the  Gospel  to  the  unjust  judge,  at 
least  hope  to  prevail  with  some  men  by  my  impor-^ 
tunity.  Men  have  found  out  so  many  devices  and 
aiKs  to  cozen  themselves,  that  they  will  rather  admit 
any  weak  discourses  and  images  of  reason,  than  think 
it  necessary  to  repent  speedily,  severely,  and  effect- 
iv^y«  We  find  that  sinners  are  prospa^ous,  and 
@od  is  long  before  he  strikes ;  and  it  is  always  ano- 
ther man's  case,  when  we  see  a  judgment  happen 
upon  a  sinner,  we  feel  it  not  ourselves,  for  when  we 
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do,  it  is  commonly  past  remedy.     Indeed  it  was  to  be 
pitied  in  the  heathen,  that  many  of  them  were  tempt- 
ed to  take  the  thriving  side,  when  religion  itself  was 
unprosperous.     When  Jupiter  suffered  his  golden 
sceptre  to  be  stolen,  and  the  image  never  frowned ; 
and  a  bold  fellow  would  scrape  the  ivory  thigh   of 
Hercules,  and  go  away  without  a  broken  pate,  for  all 
the  club  that  was  in  his  hand ;  they  thought  they  had 
reason  to  think  there  was  no  more  sacredness  in  the 
images  of  their  gods,  than  in  the  statues  of  Vagel- 
lius*:  and  because  the  event  of  all  regular  actions 
was  not  regular  and  equal,  but  Catiline  was  hewn 
down  by  the  consul's  sword  for  his  rebellion,  and 
for  the  same  thing  Csesar  became  a  prince,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  power  that  governed   these  extra- 
regular  events,  must  itself  be  various  and.  change- 
able, and  they  called  it  *  Fortune/  But,  my  Lord,  that 
Christians  should  thus  dote  upon  temporal  events, 
and  the  h'ttle  baits  of  fishes,  and  the  meat  of  dogs, 
adoring  everything  that  is  prosperous,  and  hating 
that  condition  of  things  that  brings  trouble,  is  not 
to  be  pardoned  to  them  who  profess,  themselves  ser- 
vants and  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord  and  Master. 
But  it  is  upon  the  same  account,  that  men  are  so 
hardly  brought  to  repent,  or  to  believe  that  repentance 
hath  in  it  so  many  parts,  and  requires  so  much  labour^ 
and  exacts  such  caution,  and  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  best  assistances,  or  the  greatest  skill  in 
spiritual  notices.     They  find  sin  pleasant^  and  pros- 
perous, gay  and  in  the  fashion : .  and  though  wise  men 
know  it  is  better  to  be  pleased  than  to  be  m^rry,  tQ 
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have  rest  and  satisfaction  in  wisdom  and  perfective 
Devices  of  things,  than  to  laugh  loud,  and  fright  so- 
briety away  with  noises,  and  dissolution,  and  forget- 
fulness :  yet  this  severer  pleasure  seems  dull  and  flat, 
and  men  generally  betake  themselves  to  the  wild- 
nesses  of  sin,  and  hate  to  have  it  interrupted  by  the 
intervening  of  the  sullen  grace  of  repentance.  It  was 
a  sprightly  saying  of  him  in  the  comedy, 

Egpo  vitam  Deorum  propterea  sempiternam  esse,  arbitror, 
Quud  voluptates  eorum  proprise  sunt :  nam  mthi  immortalitas 
Parta  est^  si  nulla  huic  a^gritudo  gaudio  intercesserit  ^. 

"  Our  immortality  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  continu* 
ance  of  our  pleasure :  my  life  is  then  perpetual,  when 
my  delights  are  not  interrupted."  And  this  is  the 
immortality,  that  too  many  men  look  after  by  in- 
competent means.  But  to  be  called  upon  to  repent- 
ance, and  when  men  inquire  what  that  is,  to  be  told 
it  is  all  the  duty  of  a  returning  man ;  the  extermina- 
tion of  sin,  the  mortification  of  all  our  irregular  appe- 
tites,  and  all  that  perfection  of  righteousness  which 
can  consist  with  our  state  of  imperfection  ;  and  that 
in  order  to  these  purposes,  we  must  not  refuse  the 
sharpest  iastruments,  that  *  they  may  be  even  cut 
off  which  trouble  us,'  but  that  we  suffer  all  the  se- 
verity of  voluntary  or  imposed  discipline,  according 
as  it  shall  be  judged  necessary,  this  is  it  which  will 
trouble  men ;  such,  I  mean,  who  love  a  beggarly 
ease  before  a  laborious  thriving  trade  (a  foul  stable 
to  some  beasts  is  better  than  a  fair  way) ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  since  all  Christians  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  repent- 
ance, they  have  resolved  to  admit  it,  but  they  also 

^  Andr.  5.  5.  S. 
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resolve  they  will  not  Understand  what  it  iB<  '  Una  heroic 
falsa  lacritnulai'  obe  or  two  forced  tears  against  a 
good  tidie :  and,  beliere  it»  that  is  a  great  matter  too» 
that  is  not  ordinary^    But  if  men  lose  an  estate^ 

■^  tii  >;  •    T  ■■Nem^  dolotem 
Fingit  in  hoc  cmu,  vestem  diducere  suminam 
Contehtus^  vexare  oculos  humore  coacto  ^, 

Men  need  not  to  dissemble  tears  or  sorrow  in  that 
case :  but  as  if  men  were  in  no  danger  when  they 
are  enemies  to  God,  and  as  if  to  lose  heaven  were  no 
great  matter,  and  to  be  cast  into  hell  were  a  Very  to- 
lerable condition^  and  such  as  a  man  might  very  well 
tmdergo,  and  laugh  heartily  for  all  that ;— they*  seem 
so  unconcerned  in  the  actions  of  religion,  and  in  their 
obedience  to  the  severe  lawS  of  repentance,  that  it 
looks  as  if  men  had  no  design  in  the  world,  but  to  be 
suffered  to  die  quietly,  to  perish  tamely,  without 
being  troubled  with  the  angry  arguments  of  the 
churchmen,  who  by  all  means  desire  they  should 
live  and  recover,  and  dwell  with  God  for  ever.  Or 
if  they  can  be  forced  to  the  further  entertainments  of 
repentance,  it  is  nothing  but  a  calling  for  mercy,  an 
ineflfective  prayer,  a  moist  cloud,  a  resolution  for  to- 
day, and  a  solemn  shower  at  the  most. 

Mens  imtnota  manet,  lacrimse  volvuntur  inanes  <l. 

The  mind  is  not  changed,  though  the  face  be:  for 
repentance  is  thought  to  be  just  as  other  graces,  fit 
for  their  proper  season,  like  firuits  in  their  own 
month ;  but  then  every  thing  else  must  have  its  day 
too :  we  shall  sin,  and  we  must  repent ;  but  sin  will 
come  again,  and  so  may  repentance :  for  '  there  is  a 

<^  Juv.  xiii.  181.  d  iGn.  iv.  449. 
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time  for  every  thing  Under  the  sun  ;*  and  the  time  for 
lepentlmoe  is  when  we  can  sin  no  more^  when  erery 
objection  is  answered^  when  we  can  have  no  more 
excuse  i  and  they  who  go  upon  that  principle,  will 
never  do  it»  till  it  be  too  Idt^ :  for  every  ag6  hath 
temptations  of  its  own,  and  they  that  have  been  used 
to  th^  yoke  all  their  life^time,  will  obey  their  sin 
when  it  comins  in  siny  shape^  in  which  they  caii  take 
any  pleasure.  But  men  are  infinitely  abused^  and 
by  themselves  most  of  all.  For  repedtance  is  not 
like  the  summer-fruits,  fit  to  be  taken  a  little,  and  in 
their  own  time ;  it  is  like  brestd,  the  provisions  and 
support  of  our  life,  the  entertainment  of  ev^y  day, 
but  it  is  '  the  bread  of  aflliction '  to  i^&me,  and  '  the 
bread  of  carefulness '  to  all :  and  he  that  preaches  this 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  the  greatest  severity,  it 
may  be,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  an  enemy,  but  he 
gives  the  counsel  and  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  your  spirit  and  religion,  that  I  know  I 
need  not  make  an  apology  for  dedicating  this  severe 
book  to  you.  You  know,  according  to  the  pru- 
dence which  God  hath  given  you,  that  he  that  flat- 
ters you  is  your  enemy,  and  you  need  not  be  flat- 
tered ;  for  he  that  desires  passionately  to  be  a  good 
man  and  a  religious,  to  be  the  servant  of  God  and  be 
saved,  will  not  be  fond  of  any  vanity,  and  nothing 
else  can  need  to  be  flattered ;  but  I  have  presented  to 
your  Lordship  this  discourse,  not  only  to  be  a  testi- 
mony to  the  world,  how  great  a  love,  and  how  great 
an  honour  I  have  for  you,  but  even  by  ascribing  you 
into  this  relation,  to  endear  you  the  rather  every  day 
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more  and  more  to  the  severest  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  holiness.  I  was  invited  to  make  something  to 
this  by  an  honourable  person  who  is  now  with  God, 
and  who  desired  his  needs  should  be  served  by  my 
ministry.  But  when  I  had  entered  upon  it»  I  found 
it  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to  more  purposes,  and 
in  prosecution  of  the  method  of  my  other  ^  studies. 
All  which  as  they  are  designed  to  God's  glory  and 
the  ministry  of  souls,  so  if  by  them  I  can  signify  my 
obligations  to  your  Lordship,  whidi  by  your  great 
nobleness  do  still  increase,  I  shall  not  esteem. them 
wholly  ineflFective,  even  of  some  of  those  purposes 
whither  they  are  intended ;  for  truly  my  Lord,  in 
whatsoever  I  am  or  can  do,  I  desire  to  appear, 

My  noblest  Lord, 

Your  Honour's  most  obliged,  and 

Most  affectionate  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


THE  PREFACE 

TO 

THB  RIGHT  REVEREND  AND  RELIGIOUS    FATHERS, 

BRIAN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SARUM ; 

AND 

JOHN,  LORD  BISHOP  OP  ROCHESTER ; 

AND  TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  AND  RELIGIOUS  CLERGY  OP 

ENGLAND,  MY  DEAR  BRETHREN. 


MiSN,  Beethrisn,  and  Fathers, 

Thb  ^iser  part  of  mankind  hath  seen  so  much  trifling 
in  the  conduct  of  disputations,  so  much  partiality,  such  earnest 
desires  of  reputation,  such  resolution  to  prevail  by  all  means, 
so  great  mixture  of  interest  in  the  contention,  so  much  mis. 
taking  of  the  main  question,  so  frequent  excursions  into  dif- 
fering matter,  so  many  personal  quarrels  and  petty  animosi- 
ties, so  many  wranglings  about  those  things  that  shall  never 
be  helped,  that  is,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  men;  and, 
after  all  this  (which  also  must  needs  be  consequent  to  it),  so 
little  fruit  and  effect  of  questions,  no  man  being  the  wiser^ 
or  changed  from  error  to  truth, .  but  from  error  to  error  most 
frequently:  and  there  are  in  the  very  vindication  of  truth  so 
many  incompetent,  uncertain,  and  untrue  things  offered,  that 
if  by  chance  some  truth  be  gotten,  we  are  not  very  great 
gainers,  because,  when  the  whole  account  is  cast  up,  we  shall 
find,  or  else  they  that  are  disinterested  will  observe,  that  there 
is  more  error  than  truth  in  the  whole  purchase ;  and  still  no 
man  is  satisfied,  and  every  side  keeps  its  own,  unless  where 
folly  or  interest  makes  some  few  persons  to  change ;  and  still 
more  weakness  and  more  impertinences  crowd  into  the  whole 
affair  upon  every  reply,  and  more  yet  upon  the  rejoinder; 
and  when  men  have  v/rangled  tediously  and  vainly,  they 
are  but  where  they  were ;  save  only,  that  they  may  remember 
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they  suffered  infirmity,  and,  it  may  be,  the  transport  of  pas- 
sions, and  uncharitable  expressions ;  and  all  this  for  an  unre- 
warding interest,  for  that  which  is  sometimes  uncertain  itself, 
unrevealed,  unuseful,  and  unsatisfying;  that  in  the  event  of 
things,  and  after  being  wearied  for  little  or  nothing,  men 
have  now  in  a  very  great  proportion  left  it  quite  off,  as  un- 
satisfying waters,  and  have  been  desirous  of  more  material 
nourishment,  and  of  such  notices  of  things  and  just  assist- 
ances, as  may  promote  their  eternal  interest. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  great  reason  and  high  time  that  they 
should  do  so:  for,  when  they  were  employed  in  rowing  up 
and  down  in  uncertain  seas,  to  find  something  that  was  not 
necessary,  it  was  certain  they  would  less  attend  to  that, 
which  was  more  worthy  their  inquiry:  and  the  enemy  of 
mankind  knew  that  to  be  a  time  of  his  advantage,  and  ac- 
cordingly sowed  tares  while  we  so  slept ;  and  we  felt  a  real 
mischief  while  we  contended  for  an  imaginary  and  fantastic 
good.  For  things  were  come  to  that  pass,  that  it  was  the 
character  of  a  good  man  to  be  zealous  for  a  sect,  and  all  of 
every  party  respectively,  if  they  were  earnest  and  impatient 
of  contradiction,  were  sure  to  be  saved  by  their  own  preach* 
^rs ;  and  holiness  of  life  was  not  so  severely  demanded,  but 
that  men  believe  their  country  articles;  and  heaven-gates  at 
no  hand  might  be  permitted  to  stand  open  to  any  one  else. 
Thence  came  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  and  strifes;  and 
the  wars  of  Christendom  which  have  been  kindled  by  dis. 
puters,  and  the  evil  lives  which  were  occasioned  and  encou-> 
raged  by  those  proceedings,  are  the  best  confutation  in  the 
world  of  all  such  disputations. 

But  now  when  we  come  to  search  into  that  part  of  theology, 
which  is  most  necessary,  in  which  the  life  of  Christianity, 
and  the  interest  of  soiils,  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  the 
union  of  minds,  the  sweetness  of  society,  and  the  support  of 
government,  the  usefulness  and  comfort  of  our  lives,  the 
advancement  of  virtue,  and  the  just  measures  of  honour ;  we 
find  many  things  disordered,  the  tables  of  the  commandments 
broken  in  pieces,  and  some  parts  are  lost  and  some  disor- 
dered, and  into  the  very  practice  of  Christians  there  are  crept 
so  many  material  errors,  that  although  God  made  nothing 
plainer,  yet  now  nothing  is  more  difficult  and  involved, 
uncertain  and   discomposed,  than  many  of  the  great  lines 
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and  propodtiona  in  moral  tfieology;  nothing  ia  more  n^ 
lected,  more  neceasary,  or  more  miftaken,  For  although 
yerj  many  run  into  holy  orders  without  juat  abilitie%  and 
think  their  province  ia  well  discharged  if  they  can  preach 
upon  Sundays ;  and  men  observing  the  ordinary  preacUng  to 
be  little  better  than  ordinary  talk,  have  been  made  bold  to 
venture  into  the  holy  sept,  and  invade  the  aecreta  of  the  tem^ 
pie,  aa  thinking  they  can  talk,  at  the  same  rate  which  thqF 
obaerve  to  be  the  manner  of  vulgar  aermona :  yet  they  who 
know  to  give  a  juat  value  to  the  best  thinga,  know  that  the 
sacred  office  of  a  prieat,  a  minister  of  reIigion»  does  not  only 
require  great  holinesa^  that  they  may  acceptably  offer  the 
Chriatian  aacrificea  and  oblationa  of  prayer  and  eucharist  for 
the  people,  and  become  their  fairest  examples ;  but  alsp  great 
abilities,  and  wise  notices  of  things  and  persons,  atriet  ol>* 
servation,  deep  remembrances,  prudent  applications,  courage 
and  caution,  severity  and  mercy,  diligence  and  wisdom,  that 
they  may  dispense  the  excellent  things  of  Christianity,  to 
the  same  effect  whither  they  were  designed  in  the  oounoila 
of  eternity,  that  |s,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
souls. 

But  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe  how  weakly  the  aoula  of 
men  and  women  are  guided ;  with  what  false  meaaurea  they 
are  instructed,  how  their  guides  oftentimes  strive  to  please 
men  rather  than  to  save  them,   and  accordingly  have  fitted 
their  discourses  and  sermons  with  easy  theorems,  such  which 
the  schools  of  learning  have  fallen  upon  by  chance,  or  inte-* 
rest,  or  flattery,  or  vicious  necessities,  or  superinduced  arts, 
or  weak  compliances.     But  from  whatsoever  cause  it   doea 
proceed,  we  feel  the  thing:  there  are  so  many  false  prind^ 
plea  in  the  institutions  and  systems  of  moral  or  casuistical 
divinity,  and  they  taught  so  generally,  and  believed  so  un- 
questionably,  and  so  fitted  to  the  dispositions  of  men,   so 
complying  with  their  evil  inclinations,    so  apt  to  produce 
error  and  confidence,   security  and  a  careless   conversation, 
that  neither  can  there  be  any  way  better  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  souls,   nor  to  vindicate  truth,    nor   to  adorn  the 
science  itself,  or  to  make  religion  reasonable  and  intelligible, 
or  to  promote  holy  life,  than  by  rescuing  our  schools,  and 
pulpits,  and  private  persuasions,  from  the  believing  such  pro- 
positions  which  have  prevailed  very  much  and  very  long,  but 
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yet  which  are  not  only  false,  but  have  immediate  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  men,  so  as  to  become  to  them  a  state  of 
imiversal  temptation,  from  the  severities  and  wisdom  of  holi- 
ness. 

When  therefore  I  had  observed  concerning  the  church  of 
England  [which  is  the  most  excellently  instructed  with  a 
body  of  true  articles,  and  doctrines  of  holiness,  with  a  dis* 
cipline  material  and  prudent,  with  a  government  apostolical^ 
with  dignities  neither  splendid  nor  sordid,  too  great  for  con^ 
tempt,  and  too  little  for  envy  (unless  she  had  met  with  little 
people  and  greatly  malicious),  and  indeed  with  every  thing 
that  could  instruct  W  adorn  a  Christian  church,  so  that  she 
wanted  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  what  she 
already  was] ;  that  amongst  all  her  heaps  of  excellent  things, 
and  books  by  which  her  sons  have  ministered  to  piety  and 
learning  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  books  of  cases  of  conscience;  and  that  while  I 
stood  watching  that  some  or  other  should  undertake  it  ac* 
cording  to  the  ability  which  Grod  gave  them  ;  and  yet  6very 
one  found  himself  hindered  or  diverted,  persecuted  or  dis- 
abled, and  still  the  work  was  left  undone,  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  invited  to  put  my  weak  hand  to  this  work,  rather  than 
that  it  should  not  be  done  at  all.     But  by  that  time  I  made 
some  progression  in  the  first  preparatory  discourses  to  the 
work,  I  found  that  a  great  part  of  that  learning  was  supported 
by  principles  very  weak  and  very  false :  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  dispute   concerning  a  single  case  whether  it  were  lawful 
or  no,  when,  by  the  general  discoursings  of  men,  it  might 
be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  an  without  danger  or  re- 
proof, as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.    .  I  thought  it  therefore 
necessary,  by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  particulars,  that  it  should  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  live  a  holy  life ;  and  that  it  could  be  of 
concern  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  very  minutes  of  his  con- 
science: for  if  it  be  no  matter  how  men  live,  and  if  the 
hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stand  with  a  wicked  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary,  than  to  inquire  after 
cases  of  conscience.     And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the 
last  to  cry  for  pardon  for  having  all  his  life-time  neither  re- 
garded laws  nor.  conscience,  certainly  they  have  found  out 
a  better  compendium  of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled 
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with  variety  of  rules  and  cautions  of  carefulness  and  a  last- 
hg  holmess;  nor  think  concerning  any  action  or  state  of 
life,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful ;  for  it  is  all  one  whe-* 
ther  it  be  or  no,  since  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  easily 
change  the  event  of  things. 

For  let  it  be  imagined,  what  need  there  can  be  that  any 
man  should  write  cases  of  conscience,  or  read  them,  if  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man  thus  to  believe  and  speak. 

I  have  indeed  often  in  my  younger  years  been  affirighted 
with  the  fearful  noises  of  damnation ;  and  the  ministers  of 
religion,  for  what  reason  they  best  know,  did  call  upon  me 
to  deny  my  appetite,  to  cross  my  desires,  to  destroy  my 
pleasures,  to  live  against  my  nature;  and  I  was  afraid  as 
long  as  I  could  not  consider  the  secrets  of  things ;  but  now  I 
find  that  in  their  own  books  there  are  for  me  so  many  confi- 
dencies  and  securities,  that  those  fears  were  most  unreasoiiable ; 
and  that  as  long  as  I  live  by  the  rules  and  measures  of  na- 
ture, I  do  not  offend  God,  or  if  I  do  I  shall  soon  find  a  par- 
don. For  I  consider,  that  the  commandments  are  impossible^ 
and  what  is  not  possible  to  be  done  we  are  not  to  take  care 
of :  and  he  that  fails  in  one  instance,  cannot  be  saved  without 
a  pardon,  not  by  his  obedience;  and  he  that  fails  in  all,  may 
be  saved  by  pardon  and  grace.  For  the  case  is  so,  that  we 
are  sinners  naturally,  made  so  before  we  were  bom ;  and  na^ 
ture  can  never  be  changed  until  she  be  destroyed :  and  since 
all  our  irresnilarities  sprinir  from  that  root,  it  is  certain  they 
ought  not  rSunp^ted^to  us,  and  a  r.L  can  no  more  f  J 
God'^s  anger  for  being  inclined  to  all  sin,  than  for  being  hun- 
gry, or  miserable :  and  therefore  I  expect  from  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  some  provisions,  which  will  so  extin- 
guish this  solemn  and  artificial  guilt,  that  it  shall  be  as  if  it 
were  not.  But  in  the  meantime  the  certainty  of  sinning 
will  proceed.  For  besides  that  I  am  told  that  a  man  hath  no 
liberty,  but  a  liberty  to  sin,  and  this  definite  liberty  is  in  plain 
Snglish  a  very  necessity,  we  see  it  by  a  daily  experience  that 
those  who  call  themselves  good  men,  are  such  who  do  what 
thej  would  not,  and  cannot  do  what  they  would ;  and  if  it  be 
8o,  it  is  better  to  do  what  I  have  a  mind  to  quietly,  than  to 
vex  myself,  and  yet  do  it  nevertheless  :  and  that  it  is  so,  I  am 
taught  in  almost  all  the  discourses  I  have  read  or  heard  upon 
'  fie  seyeiith  chapter  to  the  Romans :  and  therefore  if  I  xm^ 
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have  leave  to  do  constantly  what  I  am  taught  to  bddeve» 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  sin^  and 
therefore  must  obey ;  and  that  I  am  bidden  to  obey  unwill< 
ingly»  and  am  told  that  the  striving  against  sin  is  indeed  ordi<* 
narily  ineffective,  and  yet  is  a  sign  of  regeneraticm;  I  can 
soon  do  that,  strive  against  it^  and  pray  against  it ;  but  I  cannot 
hope  to  prevail  in  either,  because  I  am  told  beforehand,  that 
even  the  regenerate  are  under  the  power  of  rin :  they  will  and 
do  not ;  they  do  and  will  not ;  and  so  it  is  with  me ;  I  would 
fain  be  perfect  if  I  could ;  but  I  must  not  hope  it ;  and  there* 
fore  I  would  only  do  my  actions  so  reasonably,  that  I  would 
not  be  tied  to  vex  mysdf  for  what  I  cannot  help ;  or  to  lose 
the  pleasure  of  my  sin  by  fretting  at  it,  when  it  is  certain  it 
will  be  done,  and  yet  I  shall  remain  in  the  state  of  regenera* 
tion.  And  who  can  help  all  this,  but  God,  whose  mercy  is 
indeed  infinite;  and  although  in  the  secret  dispensation  of 
affidrs,  he  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  yet  he  had  no  pur- 
pose we  should  therefore  perish ;  but  it  was  done  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all ;  that  is,  that  we  may  glorify  him 
for  supplying  our  needs,  pardoning  our  sins,  relieving  our  in- 
firmities ?  And  therefore  when  I  consider  that  God's  mercy 
hath  no  limit  in  itself,  and  is  made  definite  only  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  object,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  he  loves  his 
creatures  so  well,  that  we  shall  all  rejoice  in  our  being  freed 
from  eternal  fears.  For  to  justify  my  hopes,  why  may  not  I 
be  confident  xjf  heaven  for  all  my  sins,  since  the  imputation 
1^  Christ^s  righteousness  is  that  by  which  I  shall  be  justified  ? 
my  own  is  but  *  like  a  menstruous  rag,'  and  *  the  just  feUs  seven 
times  a  day  f  but  Christ's  cross  pays  for  all.  And  ther^ore 
I  am  confident  I  shall  do  well.  For  I  am  one  of  those  far 
whcin  Christ  died ;  and  I  believe  this ;  this  faith  is  not  to  be 
reproved,  for  this  is  that  which  justifies,— *who  shall  condemn 
me  P  It  is  not  a  good  life  that  justifies  a  man  before  God,  but  it 
is  faith  in  the  special  prcmiises ;  for  indeed  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  live  innocently,  it  is  necessary  that  a  way  of  God's  awn 
finding  out  should  be  relied  upon.  Only  this  indeed  I  do,  I 
do  avoid  the  capital  sins,  blasphemies,  and  horrid  murders ;  I 
am  ysyvaiMr  a/xac^ravtvv,  ^  I  sin  like  a  gentleman,**  not  like  a 
thief,  I  suffer  infirmities,  but  do  not  do  like  a  devil ;  and 
though  I  sin,  yet  I  repent  speedily,  and  when  I  sin  again,  I 
repent  again^  and  my  spiritual  state  is  like  my  natural,  day 
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and  night  succeed  each  by  a  neyer-iailing  revolution.  I  siil 
indeed  in  some  instances,  but  I  do  my  duty  in  many ;  and 
every  man  hath  his  infirmities ;  no  man  can  say.  My  soul  is 
pure  from  dn ;  but  I  hope  that  because  I  repent  still  as  I  sin, 
my  ans  are  but  as  smgle  actions ;  and  ^nce  I  resist  them 
irhat  I  can,  I  hope  they  will  be  reckoned  to  me  but  as  sins  df 
infirmity,  without  whi(^  no  man  is  or  can  be  in  this  state  of 
imperfection.  For  if  I  pray  against  a  sin,  and  my  spirit  does 
resist  it,  though  the  flesh  prevails,  yet  I  am  in  the  state  of 
grace.  For  tiiat  I  may  own  publicly  what  I  am  publicly 
taught ;  a  man  cannot  be  soon  out  of  the  state  of  grace,  but 
be  may  be  soon  in ;  God^s  love  is  lasting  and  perpetual  when 
it  hath  oDce  begun ;.  and  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  over  the 
state  of  grace  by  the  intervening  of  a  sin,  yet  as  soon  as  ever 
we  begin  to  cry  for  pardon,  nay,  when  we  do  but  say,  we  will 
confess  our  sins,  nay,  when  we  do  but  reserve  we  will,  God 
meets  us  with  his  pardon,  and  prevents  us  with  some  portions 
of  it.  And  let  things  be  at  the  worst  they  can,  yet  he  that 
oonfessedi  his  sins  to  God,  shall  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
Grod ;  and  he  hath  estabUshed  a  holy  ministry  in  his  church 
to  absolve  all  penitents :  and  if  I  go  to  one  of  them,  and  tell 
the  sad  story  of  my  infirmity,  the  good  man  will  presently 
warrant  my  pardon,  and  absolve  me.  But  then  I  remember 
this  also,  that  as  my  infirmity  that  is  unavoidable  shall  not 
prejudice  me,  so  neither  shall  any  time  prejudice  my  repent- 
ance. For  if  on  my  death-bed  I  cry  unto  God  for  pardon, 
and  turn  heartily  unto  God  in  the  very  instant  of  my  disso- 
lution, I  am  safe ;  because  whenever  a  man  converts  to  God, 
in  the  same  instant  God  turns  to  him,  or  else  it  were  possible 
fijr  God  to  hate  him  that  loves  God,  and  our  repentance 
^Knild  in  some  periods  be  rgected^  expressly  against  all  the 
promises.  For  it  is  an  act  of  contrition,  an  act  of  the  love  of 
God,  thsX  reoondies  us ;  and  I  shall  be  very  unfortimate,  if  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  pain^  when  my  needs  increase,  and  my 
fears  KPe  pregnant,  and  myself  am  ready  to  accept  pardon 
upon  any  terms,  I  shall  not  then  do  so  much  as  one  act  of  a 
hearty  sorrow  and  contrition.  But  however,  I  have  the  con* 
sent  of  almost  all  men,  and  all  the  schools  of  learning  in  the 
world,  that  after  a  wicked  life  my  repentance  at  last  shaD  be 
accepted.  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  a  good  probable  doctor, 
and  one  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  as  any  man  else,  in  his  funeral 
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oration  of  Valentinian  hath  these   words;   " Blessed  is " he 
truly,  who  even  in  his  old  age  hath  amended  his  error ; 
blessed  is  he,  who  even  just  before  the  stroke  of  death  turns 
his  mind  from  vice.     Blessed  are  thej  whose  sins  are  cover-^ 
ed,  for  it  is  written,  Cease  from  evil,  and  do  good,  and  dwell 
for  evermore.     Whoever  therefore  shall  leave  off  from  sin, 
and  shall  in  any  age  be  turned  to  better  things,  he  hath  the 
pardon  of  his  former  sins,  which  either  he  hath  confessed 
with  the  a£Fections  of  a  penitent,  or  turned  from  them  with 
the  dedres    of   amends.      But    this    prince    hath    company 
enough  in  the  way  of  his  obtidning  pardon ;   for  there  are 
very  many  who  could  in  their  old  age  recall  themselves  from 
the  slipperiness  and  sins  of  their  youth ;  but  seldom  is  any 
one  to  be  found,  who  in  his  youth  with  a  serious  sobriety  will 
bear  the  heavy  yoke."     And  I  remember  that  when  Faus- 
tus  bishop  of  Rhegium,  being  asked  by  Faulihus  Ushop  of 
Nola,  from  Marinus  the  hermit,  whether  a  man  who  was  in* 
volved  in  carnal  sins  and  exercised  all  that  a  criminous  per- 
son could  do,  might  obtain  a  full  pardon,  if  he  did  suddenly 
repent  in  the  day  of  his  death  ?  did  answer  peevishly,  and  se- 
verely, and  gave  no  hopes,  nor  would  allow  pardon  to  any  such ; 
Avitus  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  reproved  his  pride  and  his 
morosity,  and  gave  express  sentence  for  the  validity  of  such 
a  repentance^ :  and  that  geiltleness  hath  been  the  continual 
doctrine  of  the  churoh  for  many  ages ;  insomuch  that  in  the 
year  1584,  Henry  Kyspenning,  a  canon  of  Zante,  published  a 
book,  entitled,  ^  The  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Meditation  of 
Death,  with  Solid  Exhortations  and  Comforts  to  the  Sick,  from 
the  Currents  of  Scripture,  and  the  Commentaries  of  the  Fa- 
thers,'— where  teaching  the  sick  man  how  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections of  Satan,  he  makes  this  to  be  the  fifteenth^ ;  ^  I  repent 
too  late  of  my  sins.'    He  bids  him  answer,  *  It  is  not  late  if 
it  be  true :  and  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross  Christ  said.  This 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise:'   and  afterward,  a 
short  prayer  easily  pierceth  heaven,  so  it  be  darted  forth  with 
a  vehement  force  of  the  spirit.    Truly  the  history  of  the  Kings 
tells,  that  David,  who  was  so  great  a  sinner,  used  but  three 
syllables ;  for  he  is  read  to  have  said  no  more  but  ^  Peccavi,'  I 
have  sinned.     For  St.  Ambrose  said,  the  flame  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  biis  heart  ascends  up  to  heaven.     Because  we  have  a 

*  JSpist.4.  f  Lib.  3.  c.  U, 
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merciful  and  gentle  Lord:  and  the  correction  of  our  sins 
needs  not  mudi  time,  but  great  fervour.'-^And  to  the  same 
purpose  are  the  words  of  Alcuinus  the  tutor  of  Charles  the 
Great :  ^^  It  behoves  us  to  come  to  repentance  with  all  confi- 
dence, and  by  faith  to  believe  undoubtedly,  that  by  repent- 
ance our  sins  may  be  blotted  out :  ^  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vitae 
spiritu  commissa  poeniteat,'  *  although  we  repent  of  our  sins 
in  the  last  breath  of  our  life.^  ^^ 

Now  after  all  these  grounds  of  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
anner,  what  can  be  pretended  in  defiance  of  a  sinful  life; 
and  since  men  will  hope  upon  one  ground,  though  it  be  tri- 
fling and  inconsiderable,  when  there  are  so  many  doctrinal 
grounds  of  hopes,  estabhshed  propositions,  parts  of  religion 
and  articles  of  faith,  to  rely  upon  (for,  all  these  particulars 
before  reckoned,  men  are  called  upon  to  believe  earnestly, 
and  are  hated  and  threatened  and  despised,  if  they  do  not 
believe  them),  what  is  there  left  to  discourage  the  evil  lives 
of  men,  or  to  lessen  a  full  iniquity,  since  upon  the  account 
of  the  premises,  either  we  may  do  what  we  list  without  am, 
or  sin  without  punishment,  or  go  on  without  fear,  or  repent 
without  danger,  and  without  scruple  be  confident  of  heaven  ? 

And  now  if  moral  theology  rely  upon  such  notices  as 
these,  I  thought  my  work  was  at  an  end  before  I  had  well 
finished  the  first  steps  of  my  progression.  The  whole  sum 
of  affairs  was  in  danger,  and  therefore  I  need  not  trouble  my- 
self or  others  with  consideration  of  the  particulars.  I  there- 
fore  thought  it  necessary  first  to  undermine  these  false  foun- 
dations ;  and  since  an  inquiry  into  the  minutes  of  conscience, 
is  conmicxily  the  work  of  persons  that  live  holily,  I  ought  to 
take  care  that  this  be  accounted-  necessary,  and  all  false 
warrants  to  the  contrary  be  cancelled,  that  there  might  be 
many  ^  idonei  auditores,^  '  persons  competent  to  hear,^  and 
read,  and  such  who  ought  to  be  promoted  and  assisted  in 
their  holy  intendments.  And  I  bless  God  there  are  very 
many  such;  and  though  iniquity  does  abound,  yet  God^s 
grace  is  conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  the  lives  of  very 
many,  to  whom  I  shall  design  all  the  labours  of  my  life,  as 
being  dear  to  God,  and  my  dear  brethren  in  the  service  of 
Jesus.  But  I  would  fain  have  the  churches  as  full  as  I  could 
before  I  begin ;  and  therefore  I  esteemed  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish these  papers  before  my  other,  as  containing  the  greatest 
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Hues  of  conscience,  and  the  most  general  eases  of  our  whde 
life,  even  all  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  upon  which  all  the 
hopes  of  man  depend  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Bat  I  have  other  purposes  abb  in  the  publication  of  this 
book«     The  ministers  of  the  churdi  of  Rome  (who  erer  Icnre 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  to  oppress  the  miserable  and 
afflicted,  if  ihej  difl^  from  them  in  a  prcqxjsition)  use  all  the 
means  they  can  to  persuade  our  people,  that  the  man  that  is 
afflicted,  is  not  alive;  that  the  diurch  of  England,  now  it  is  a 
persecuted  chuidi,  is  no  church  at  all;  and  though  (blessed 
be  God)  our  propositicnis,  and  doctrines,  and  Liturgy,   and 
commumon,  are  euffidently  vindicated  in  despite  of  all  their 
petty  oppositions  and  trifling  aniests,  yet  they  wiU  nev» 
leave  making  noises  and  outcries;  which  for  my  part  I  can 
easily  neglect,  as  finding  them  to  be  nothing  but  noise.     But 
yet  I  am  willing  to  tiy  the  rights  and  excellences  of  a  dhuick 
with  them  upon  other  accounts;  by  such  indications  as  are 
the  most  proper  tokens  of  life,  I  mean,  propositions  of  faoli*' 
ness,  the  necessities  of  a  hoty  life :  fbr  certainly  that  diurdi 
is  most  to  be  followed,  who  brings  us  nearest  to  God ;  and 
they  make  our  approaches  nearest,  who  teach  us  to  be  most 
holy,  and  whose  doctrines  ccHnmand  the  most  excellent  and 
severest  lives.     But  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  prevailing  doc* 
trines  in  the  church  of  Rome  do  consequently  teach,  or  di- 
rectly warrant  impiety,  or,  whidi  is  all  (me,  are  too  easy  in 
promising  pardon,  and  for  it  have  no  defences,  but  distinc- 
tions of  their  own  inventing,  1  suppose  it  will  be  a  gxeater 
reproof  to  their  confidence  and  bold  pretensions,  than  a  dis^ 
course  against  one  of  their  immaterial  propositions,  that  have 
neither  certainty  nor  usefulness.     But  I  had  rather  that  they 
would  preach   severity,  than  be  reproved  for  thrir  ciEueless 
propositions,  and  therefore  am  wdl  pleased  that  even  amongst 
diemselves  some  are  so  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their 
usual  ministries  of  repentance,  that  as  much  as  they  dare, 
they  call  upon  the  priests  to  be  more  deliberate  in  their  abso- 
lutions,  and  severe  in  their  impositions  of  satisfactions,  re- 
quiring a  longer  time  of  repentance  before  the  penitents  be 
reconciled. 

Monsieur  Amauld,  of  the  Sorbonne,  hath  appeared  publicly 
in  reproof  of  a  frequent  and  easy  commumon,  without  the  just 
and  long  preparati<ms  df  rep^tance,  and  its  proper  exercises 
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and  ministry*  P^vius  the  Jesuit  hftth  exposed  him;  the  one 
cries,  <  The  present  church,*  the  oth^.,  '  The  ancient  diurch  ;* 
and  as  Fetayius  is  too  hard  for  his  adversary  in  the  present 
authori^,  so  Monsieur  Amauld  hath  the  clearest  advantage 
in  the  pretensions  of  antiquity  and  the  arguments  of  truth ; 
fixxu  which  Petavius  and  his  abettor  Bagot  the  Jesuit  have 
no  escape  or  defensative,  but  by  distinguishing  repentance 
into  solonn  and  sacramental :  which  is  just  as  if  they  should 
say,  repentance  is  twofold;  one,  such  as  was  tau^t  and 
practised  by  the  primitive  church ;  the  other,  that  which  is 
in  use  this  day  in  the  church  of  Borne :  for  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  pr^nant  testimony  in  antiquity  for  the  first 
four  hundred  years,  that  there  was  any  repentance  thought 
of,  but  repentance  towards  God,  and  sometimes  performed  in 
the  diurch,  in  which,  after  their  stations  were  performed, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  holy  communion ;  excepting  cxily 
in  the  danger  or  article  of  death,  in  which  they  hastened  the 
communion,  and  enjoined  the  stations  to  be  afterward  com- 
pleted, in  case  they  did  recover,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  1^ 
the  event  to  God.  But  this  question  of  dieirs  can  never  be 
«ided  upon  the  new  principles,  nor  shall  be  freely  argued 
because  of  their  interest.  For  whoever  are  obliged  to  profess 
some  false  propositions,  shall  never  from  thence  find  out  an 
entire  truth ;  but  like  casks  in  a  troubled  sea,  sometimes  they 
will  be  under  water,  sometimes  above.  For  the  productions 
of  error  are  infinite,  but  most  commonly  monstrous:  and  in 
the  fidiest  of  them  them  will  be  some  crooked  or  deformed 

port. 

But  of  the  thing  itself  I  have  given  such  accounts  as  I 
could,  being  engaged  on  no  side,  and  the  servant  of  no  in« 
texest,  and  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dangers  of 
every  sinner,  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  pardon,  the  many 
parts  and  progressions  of  rcfpentance,  the  severity  of  the  pnU 
mitive  church,  their  rigid  doctrines  and  austere  disciplines; 
the  degrees  of  easiness  and  complyings  that  came  in  by  neg« 
ligence ;  and  I  desire  that  the  effect  shouM  be,  that  all  the 
pious  and  religious  curates  of  souls  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  endeavour  to  produce  so  much  fear  and  reverence, 
caution  and  wariness,  in  all  their  penitents,  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  und^go  more  severe  methods  in  their  restitu- 
tion than  now  they  do ;  that  men  should  not  dare  to  approach 
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to  the  holy  sacrament,  as  soon  as  ever  th&r  foul,  hands  are 
wet  with  a  drop  of  hdiy  rain ;  but  that  they  should  ex* 
pect  the  periods  of  life,  and  when  they  have  given  to  their 
curate  fair  testimony  of  a  hearty  repentance,  and  know  it 
to  be  so  within  themselves^  they  may  with  comfort  to  all  par* 
des,  communicate  with  holiness  and  joy.  For  I  conceive 
this  to  be  that  event  of  things  which  was  designed  by  St. 
Paul  s  in  that  excellent  advice ;  >^  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  kxI  vvBixsre^  *  submit  yourselves '  (viz.,  to  their 
order  and  discipline),  because  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  accounts  of  them,  that  they  may  do  it 
with  joy."^^  1  am  sure  we  cannot  ^ve  accounts  of  souls  of 
which  we  have  no  notice:  and  though  we  had  reason  to 
rescue  them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  which  the  unjust  laws 
and  fetters  of  annual  and  private  confession  (as  it  was  by 
them  ordered)  did  make  men  to  complain  of;  yet  I  believe 
we  should  be  all  unwilling  our  charges  should  exchange 
these  fetters  for  worse,  and  by  shaking  off  the  laws  of  con-* 
fession,  accidentally  entertain  the  tyranny  of  son.  It  was 
neither  fit  that  all  should  be  tied  to  it,  nor  yet  that  all  should 
throw  it  off.  There  are  some  sins,  and  some  cases,  and  some 
persons,  to  whom  an  actual  ministry  and  personal  provision 
and  conduct  by  the  priest^s  office,  were  better  than  food  or 
physic.  It  were  therefore  very  well  if  great  sinners  could 
be  invited  to  bear  the  yoke  of  holy  discipline,  and  do  their 
repentances  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  must  give  an 
account  of  them,  that  they  would  inquire  into  the  state  of 
their  souls,  that  they  would  submit  them  to  be  judged  by 
those  who  are  justly  and  rightly '  appointed  over  them,  or  such 
whom  they  are  permitted  to  choose ;  and  then  that  we  would 
apply  ourselves  to  understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  the 
measures  of  the  Spirit,  the  conduct  of  souls,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  things  and  persons,  the  ways  of  life 
and  deatli,  the  labjnrinths  of  temptation,  and  all  the  remedies 
of  sin,  the  public  and  private,  the  great  and  little,  lines  of 
conscience,  and  all  those  ways  by  which  men  may  be  assisted 
and  promoted  in  the  ways  of  godliness :  for  such  knowledge 
as  it  is  most  difficult  and  secret,  untaught  and  unregarded, 
so  it  is  most  necessary  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  is  oftentimes  given  to  them  that  are  in  the 
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gdll  of  bitterness :  that  which  is  holy,  is  given  to  dogs.  In^ 
deed  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  could  help  it  always; 
and  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  seize  but  upon  few  : 
all  were  invited,  but  none  but  the  willing  could  receive  the 
benefit;  but  however,  it  were  pity  that  men,  upon  the  account 
of  little  and  trifling  objections,  should  be  discouraged  from 
doing  themselves  benefit,  and  from  enabling  us  with  greater 
advantages  to  do  our  duty  to  them.  It  was  of  old  observed 
of  the  Christians;  TlsiOovrxi  rots  afptaf^ivoisy  xal  rois  I^tW 
fiiois  vixoJffi  roifs  vouMusi  **  They  obey  the  laws,  and  by  the 
excellency  of  their  own  lives  excel  the  perfection  of  the 
laws  :^  and  it  is  not  well,  if  we  shall  be  earnest  to  tell  them 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  necessary,  if  we  know  it  to  be  good. 
For  in  this  present  dissolution  of  manners,  to  tell  the  people 
concerning  any  good  thing,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  to  tempt 
them  to  let  it  alone. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  (who  are  of  the    church  of 
England,  just  as  the  Irish  are  English)  have  obtain^  such 
power  with  their  proselytes,  that  they  take  some  account  of 
the  souls  (of  such  as  they  please)  before  they  admit  them  to 
their  communion  in  sacraments ;  they  do  it  to  secure  them 
to  thdr  party,  or  else  make  such  accounts  to  be  as  their 
Shibboleth,  to  discern  their  Jews  from  the  men  of  Ephraim : 
but  it  were  very  well  we  would  do  that  for  conscience,  for 
charity,  and  for  piety,  which  others  do  for  interest,  or  zeal ;  and 
that  we  would  be  careful  to  use  all  those  ministries,  and  be 
earnest  for  all   those  doctrines,  which  visibly  in  the  causes 
of  things  are  apt  to  produce  holiness  and  severe  living.     It 
is  no  matter  whether  by  these  arts  any  sect  or  name  be  pro- 
moted ;  it  is  certain  Christian  religion  would,  and  that  is  the 
real  interest  of  us  all,  that  those  who  are  under  our  charges 
should  know  the  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Spirit,  and  live  according  to  the  purity  of  God, 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel.     To  this  let  us  co-operate  with  all 
wisdom,  and  earnestness,  and  knowledge,  and  spiritual  under- 
standing.    And  there  is  no  better  way  in  the  world  to  do  this, 
than  by  ministering  to  persons  singly  in  the  conduct  of  their 
repentance;  which  as  it  is  the  work  of  every  man,  so  there 
are  but  few  persons  who'  need  not  the  conduct  of  a  spiritual 
guide  in  the  beginnings  and  progressions  of  it. 

To  the  assistance  of  this  work  I  have  now  put  my  symbol. 
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having  by  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  miseries  and  the 
cabunities  of  others,  to  whose  restitution  I  have  been  called 
to  minister,  been  taught  something  of  the  secret  of  souls  i 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  words  of  our  dearest 
Lord  to  St.  Peter  were  also  spoken  to  me;  <*  Tu  autem 
eoQvertua  oonfirma  fratres.*^  I  hope  I  have  received  many 
of  the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt  the 
turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  intercourses;  and  I  have 
often  observed  the  advantages  in  ministering  to  others,  and 
am  most  confident  that  the  greatest  benefits  of  our  office 
may,  with  best  effect,  be  communicated  to  souls  in  personal 
and  particular  ministrations.  In  the  following  book  I  have 
given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many  truths  in  order  to  all 
this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  almost  all  those 
propositions,  upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have  been 
negligent  of  severe  and  strict  living :  I  have  cancelled  some 
fidse  grounds  upon  which  many  answers  in  moral  theology 
used  to  be  made  to  inquiries  in  cases  of  conscience :  I  have, 
aocordix^  to  my  weak  ability,  described  all  the  necessities,  and 
great  inducements  of  a  holy  life;  and  have  endeavoured  to 
do  it  so  plainly,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  every  man^  and  so 
inoffensively,  that  it  may  hurt  no  man. 

I  know  but  one  objection  which  I  am  likely  to  meet  withal 
(excepting  those  of  my  infirmity  and  disability^  which  I  can- 
not answer  but  by  protesting  the  piety  of  my  purposes)'  but 
this  only,  that  in  the  chapter  of  ori^nal  sin,  I  speak  other- 
wise than  is  spoken  commonly  in  the  church  of  England: 
whose  ninth  article  afiirms^  that  the  natural  propensity  to 
evil,  and  the  perpetual  lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
deserves  the  anger  of  God  and  damnation ;  against  which  I 
so  earnestly  seem  to  dispute  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  book. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  thing  in  its 
own  nature  deserves  damnation ;  and  another  to  say,  it  is 
damnable  to  all  those  persons,  in  whom  it  is  subjected.  The 
thing  itself,  that  is,  our  corrupted  nature,  or  our  nature  of 
corruption,  does  leave  us  in  the  state  of  separation  from 
God,  by  being  unable  to  bear  us  to  heaven  5  imperfection  of 
nature  can  never  carry  us  to  the  perfections  of  glory ;  and 
this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  our  church  intends:  for  that' 
in  the  state  of  nature  we  can  only  fall  short  of  heaven,  and 
be  condemned  to  a  *  poena  damni,^  is  the  severest  thing  that 
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aay  sober  person  owns;  and  this  I  ai^y»  that  nature  alone 
cannot  bring  us  to  God;  without  the  r^eneration  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  grace  of  Godi  we  (?an  never  go  to  heaven :  but 
because  this  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  infantSy  but  by  p^« 
sons  of  reason,  and  we  are  all  admitted  to  a  new  covenant 
of  mercy  and  grace,  made  with  Adam  prescpitly  after  bis  fallj^ 
that  is,  even  before  we  w^e  bom,  as  muob  as  we  were  to  a 
participation  of  sin  before  we  were  bom,  no  man  can  perish 
actually  for  that,  because  he  is  reconciled  by  this.  He  that 
says,  every  sin  is  damnable,  and  deserves  the  anger  of  God, 
says  true ;  .but  yet  some  persons  that  sin  of  mere  infirmity, 
are  accounted  by  God  in  the  rank  of  innocent  persons.  So 
it  is  in  this  article.  Concupiscence  remains  in  the  regen&n 
rate,  and  yet  concujuscence  hath  the  nature  of  sin,  but  it 
brings  not  condemnation*  These  words  explain  the  former. 
Original  imperfection  is  such  a  thing  as  is  even  in  the  re-* 
generate ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sin,  that  is,  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  one  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many;  but  yet  it  is  not 
damning,  because  as  it  is  subjected  in  unconsenting  persons, 
it  loses  its  own  natural  venom,  and  relation  to  guiltiness, 
that  is,  it  may  of  itself  in  its  abstracted  nature  be  a  idn,  and 
deserve  God's  anger,  viz.,  in  some  persons,  in  all  them  that 
consent  to  it:  but  that  which  will  always  be  in  persons  that 
shall  never  be  damned,  that  is,  in  infants  and  regenerate,  shall 
never  damn  them.  And  this  is  the  main  of  what  I  affirm. 
And  since  the  church  of  England  intended  that  article  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians,  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  recede  from  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  article,  though  I 
use  differii^  manners  of  expression ;  because  my  way  of  ex* 
plicating  this  question,  does  most  of  all  destroy  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  since  although  I  am  desirous  to  acquit  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God  and  his  justice  from  any  imputation  or  suspicion 
of  wrong,  and  am  loth  to  put  our  sins  upon  the  account  of 
another,  yet  I  impute  all  our  evils  to  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature  and  the  malice  of  our  choice,  which  does  most  of  all 
demonstrate,  not  only  the  necessity  of  grace,  but  also  of  in- 
fant baptism ;  and  then  to  accuse  this  doctrine  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  or  any  newer  name  of  heresy,  will  seem  like  impotency 
and  weakness  of  spirit ;  but  there  will  be  nothing  of  truth 
or  learning  in  it.  And  although  this  article  was  penned  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  schools,  as  they  then  did  love  to 
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dpeaky  yet  the  hardest  word  in  it  id  capable  of  such  a  sens^ 
as  complies  with  the  intendment  of  that  whole  sixth  chapter. 
For  though  the  church  of  England  professes  herself  fallible,' 
and  consequently  that  all  her  truths  may  be  peaceably  im- 
proved; yet  I  do  think  that  she  is  not  actually  deceived; 
and  also  that  divers  eminently  learned  do  consent  in  my 
sense  of  that  article.  However,  I  am  so  truly  zealous  for  her 
honour  and  peace,  that  I  wholly  submit  all  that  I  say  there, 
or  any  where  else,  to  her  most  prudent  judgment.  And  though 
I  may  most  easily  be  deceived,  yet  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  what  I  say,  and  desire  to  be  tried  by  them,  not  by  preju- 
dice, and  numbers,  and  zeal :  and  if  any  man  resolves  to  un- 
derstand the  article  in  any  other  sense  than  what  I  have  now 
explicated,  all  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  it  may  be  I  cannot  re^ 
concile  my  doctrine  to  his  explication;  it  is  enough  that  it 
is  consistent  with  the  article  itself  in  its  best  understanding 
and  compliance  with  the  truth  itself,  and  the  justification  of 
Grod.  However,  he  that  expUcates  the  article,  and  thinks  it 
means  as  he  says,  does  aU  the  honour  he  can  to  the  authority ; 
whose  words  if  he  does  not  understand,  yet  the  sanction 
he  reveres. 

And  this  liberty  I  now  take,  is  no  other  than  hath  been 
used  by  the  severest  votaries  in  that  church  where  to  dissent 
is  death,  I  mean,  in  the  church  of  Rome.  I  call  to  witness 
those  disputations  and  contradictory  assertions  in  the  matter 
of  some  articles,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  Andreas  Vega, 
Dominicus  a  Soto,  Andradius,  the  lawyers  about  the  ques- 
tion of  divorces,  and  clandestine  contracts,  the  divines  about 
predetermination,  and  aboiit  this  very  article  of  original  sin, 
as  relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  blessed  be  (Jod,  we  are 
under  the  discipline  of  a  prudent,  charitable,  and  indulgent 
mother  ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  article 
means  no  more  in  short,  than  the  office  of  baptism  explicates 
at  large,  I  will  abide  by  the  trial,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
rubrics  or  prayers,  but  may  very  perfectly  consist  with  the 
doctrine  I  deliver.  But  though  the  church  of  England  is  my 
mother,  and  I  hope  I  shall  ever  live,  and  at  last  die,  in  her 
communion,  and  if  God  shall  call  me  to  it,  and  enable  me,  I 
will  not  refuse  to  die  for  her ;  yet  I  conceive  there  is  some- 
thing most  highly  considerable  in  that  saying,  '^  Call  no  man 
master  upon  earth :"  that  is,  no  man's  explication  of  her  arti- 
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des  shall  prejudice  my  affirmative,  if  it  agrees  with  Scripture, 
and  right  reason,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years ;  and  if  in  any  of  this  I  am 
mistaken,  I  will  most  thankfully  be  reproved,  and  most 
readily  make  honourable  amends.  But  my  proposition,  I 
Hiope,  is  not  built  upon  the  sand :  and  I  am  most  sure  it  is 
so  zealous  for  God^s  honovu:,  and  the  reputation  of  his  justice, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  that  I  hope  all  that  are  pious 
(unless  they  labour  under  some  prejudice  and  prepossession) 
will  upon  that  account  be  zealous  for  it,  or  at  least  confess, 
that  what  I  intend  hath  in  it  more  of  piety,  than  their  nega^* 
tive  can  have  of  certainty.  That  which  is  strained  and  held 
too  hard  will  soonest  break.  He  that  stoops  to  the  authority, 
yet  twists  the  article  with  truth,  preserves  both  with  modesty 
and  religion. . 

One  thing  more  I  fear  will  trouble  some  persons,  who 
will  be  apt  to  say  to  me,  as  Avitus  of  Vienna  did  to  Faustus 
(^Bh^gium  ;  ^<  Hie,  quantum  adfrontem  pertinet,  quasi  absdw 
nentissimam  vitam  professus,  et  non  secretam  crucem,  sed 
publicam  vanitatem,^^  &c.  That  upon  pretence  of  great  seve- 
rity, as  if  I  were  exact  or  could  be,  I  urge  others  to  so  great 
strictness^  which  will  rather  produce  despair  than,  holiness* 
Though  I  have  in  its  proper  place  taken  care  concerning  this, 
and  all  the  way  intend,  to  rescue  men  from  the  just  causes 
and  inlets  to  despair;  that  is,  not  to  make  them  do  that 
against  which  by  preaching  a  holy  life,  I  have  prepared  the 
best  defensative ;  yet  this  I  shall  say  here  particularly,  that 
I  think  this  objection  is  but  a  mere  excuse  which  some  men 
would  make,  lest  they  should  believe  it  necessary  to  live  well. 
For  to  speak  truth,  .men  are  not  very  apt  to  despair,  they 
have  ten  thousand  ways  to  flatter  themselves,  and  they  will 
hope  in  despite  of  all  arguments  to  the  contrary ;  in  aU  the 
Scripture  there  is  but  one  example  of  a  despairing  man,  and 
that  was  Judas ;  who  did  so,  not  upon  the  stock  of  any  fierce 
propositions  preached  to  him,  but  upcm  the  load  of  his  foul 
nn,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  his  spirit.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered  who  live  in  sin,  and  yet  '^  sibi  suaviter  benediount,^ 
think  themselves  in  a  good  condition;  and  all  th^  that 
rely  upon  those  false  principles  which  I  have  reckoned  in 
this  prefiu^,  and  confuted  in  the  book,  are  examples  of  it. 
But  it  were  well  if  men  would  distbguish  the  sin  of  despair 
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from  the  misery  of  despair.  Wher^  God  bath  given  ug  oo 
-warrant  to  hope,  there  to  despair  is  no  sin ;  it  may  be  a  pu* 
nishment,  and  to  hope  also  may  be  presumption. 

I  shall  here  end  with  the  most  charitable  advice  I  caa 
give  to  any  of  my  erring  brethren.  Let  no  man  be  so  vain 
as  to  use  all  the  wit  and  arts,  all  the  shifts  and  devices,  of 
the  world  that  he  may  behold,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
sin,  since  it  may  bring  him  into  that  condition,  that  it  will 
be  disputed,  whether  he  shall  despair  or  no.  Our  duty  is  tq 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  done  but  by  a  timely  and  effective  repentance.  But  they 
that  will  be  confident  in  their  health,  are  sometimes  pusillani-^ 
mous  in  their  sicknesses,  presumptuous  in  sin,  and  despairing 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity.  "  Cognitio  de  incorrupto  Dei 
judicio  in  multis  dormit ;  sed  excitari  solet  circa  martemt" 
said  Plato  ^.  For  though  men  give  false  sentences  of  the 
Divine  judgments,  when  their  temptations  are  high,  and 
their  sin  is  pleasant^  yet  ^  about  the  time  of  theb  death,  their 
understanding  and  notices  are  awakened^^  and  they  see  what 
they  would  not  see  before,  and  what  they  cannot  now  avoid. 

Thus  I  have  ^ven  account  of  the  design  of  this  book  to 
you,  most  reverend  fathers  and  religious  brethren  of  this 
church ;  and  to  your  judgment  I  submit  what  I  have  here 
discoursed  of;  as  knowing  that  the  chiefest  part  d!  the 
ecclesiastical  office  is  conversant  about  repentance ;  and 
the  whole  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  ahnost 
•wholly  employed  in  ministering  to  the  orders,  and  restitution 
and  reconciliation  of  penitents;  and  therefore  you  aro  not 
only  by  your  ability,  but  by  your  employment  and  experi- 
ences, the  most  competent  judges,  and  the  aptest  promoto^ 
of  those  truths,  by  which  repentance  is  made  most  perffect  and 
irreprovable.  By  yotur  prayers  and  your  authority,  and 
your  wisdom,  I  hope  it  will  be  more  and  more  effected, 
that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy  life  be  thought  necessary,  and 
that  repentance  may  be  no  more  that  trifling  little  piece  of 
duty,  to  which  the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of  learning,  and 
the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article,  have  reduced 
it.  I  have  done  thus  much  of  my  part  toward  it,  and  I  hum- 
bly desire  it  may  be  accepted  by  God,  by  you,  and  by  all 
good  men. 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  FOUNDATION  AND  NECESSITY   OP   REPENTANCE. 


SECTION  I- 

Of  the  indispensable  Necessity  of  Repentance  in  Remedy  to 
the  unOfVoidable  transgressing  the  Covenant  of  Works. 

In  the  first  intercourse  with  man,  God  made  such  a  cove^ 
nant  aa  he  might  justly  make  out  of  his  absolute  dominion^ 
and  such  as  was  agreeable  with  those  powers  which  he  gave 
us,  and  the  instances  in  which  obedience  was  demanded. 
Par,  1.  Man  was  made  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  God  demanded 
of  him  perfect  obedience.  2,  The  first  covenant  was  *  the 
eoyenant  of  works  ;^  that  is^  there  was  nothing  in  it,  but 
man  was  to  obey  or  die :  but  God  laid  but  one  command 
upon  him  that  we  find ;  the  covenant  was  instanced  but  in 
one  p?eoept.  In  that  he  failed,  and  therefore  he  was  lost* 
There  was  her^  no  remedy,  no  second  thoughts,  no  amends 
to  be  made.  But  because  much  was  not  required  of  him, 
and  the  commandment  was  very  easy,  and  he  had  strengths 
more  than  enough  to  keep  it, — ^and  therefore  he  had  no 
cause  to  *  complain :  God  might,  and  did,  exact  at  first  the 
covenant  of  works ;  because  it  was,  at  first,  infinitely  toler* 
able.     But, 

£•  From  this  time  forward  this  covenant  began  to  be 
bard,  and,  by  degrees,  became  impossible  ;  not  only  because 
man^s  fortune  was  broken,  and  bis  spirit  troubled,  and  his 
passions  disordered  and  vexed  by  his  calamity  and  his  sin,-^ 
but  because  man^  upon  the  birth  of  children  and  the  increase 
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of  the  world,  contracted  new  relations,  and  consequently  had 
new  duties  and  obligations ;  and  men  hindered  one  another, 
and  their  faculties,  by  many  means,  became  disordered,  and 
lessened  in  their  abilities ;  and  their  will  becoming  perverse, 
they  first  were  unwilling,  and  then  unable,  by  superinducing 
dispositions  and  habits,  contrary  to  their  duty.  However, 
because  there  was  a  necessity  that  man  should  be  tied  to 
more  duty,  God  did,  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world, 
multiply  commandments,  first  to  Noah,  then  to  Abraham, 
and  then  to  his  posterity ;  and  by  this  time  they  were  very 
many :  and  still  Grod  held  over  man^s  head  the  covenant  of 
works. 

8.  Upofi  the  pressure  of  this  covenant  all  the  world  did 
complain,  ^^  tanta  mandata  sunt,  ut  impossibile  sit  seirvari 
ea,^  said  St.  Ambrose :  ^^  the  commandments  were  so  many 
and  great,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  kept^" 
For,  At  first,  there  were  no  promises  at  all  of  any  good^  no- 
tKing  but  a  threatening  of  evil  to  the  transgressors ;  and 
after  a  long  time  they  were  entertained  but  with  the  promise 
of  temporal  good  things,  which  to  some  men  were  performed 
by  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of  sin ;  and  then  there  being 
a  great  imperfection  in  the  nature  of  man,  it  could  not  be 
that  man  should  remain  innocent ;  and  for  repentance,  m 
this  covenant  there  was  no  regard,  or  provisions  made.  But 
I  said^ 

4.  The  covenant  of  works  was  still  kept  on  foot ; — how 
justly,  will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  reasonableness  of 
it  was  in  this,  that  men,  living  in  a  state  of  awfulness,  might 
be  under  a  pedagogy  or  severe  institution,  restraining  thdr 
loosenesses,  recollecting  their  inadvertences,  uniting  their 
distractions.  For  the  world  was  not  then  prepared  by  spi- 
ritual usages  and  dispositions  to  be  governed  by  love  and  an 
easy  yoke^  but  by  threatenings  and  severities.  And  this  is 
the  accoimt  St.  Paul  gives  of  it,  o  vofjLos^  7r<]uSecyoiryo^,  ^^  the 
l^w  was  a  schoolmaster^;^'  that  is,  had  a  temporary  authority 
serving  to  other  ends,  with  no  final  concluding  power.  It 
could  chastise  and  threaten,  but  it  could  not  condemn:  it 
had  not  power  of  eternal  life  and  death ;  that  was  given  by 
other  measures.  But  because  the  world  was  wild  and  bar- 
barons,  good  men  were  few,  the  bad  potent  and  innumerable^ 

I  In  cap.  3.  Gal.  !^  Gal.  iii.  84. 
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and  sin  was  conducted  and  helped  forward  by  pleasure  and 
impunity, — ^it  was  necessary  that  God  should  superinduce 
a  law,  and  shew  them  the  rod,  and  affright  and  check  their 
confidences,  lest  the  world  itself  should  perish  by  dissolution. 
The  law  of  Moses  was  still  a  part  of  the  covenant  of  works. 
Some  Uttle  it  had  of  repentance:  sacrifice  and  expiations 
were  appointed  for  small  sins ;  but  nothing  at  all  for  greater. 
Every  great  sin  brought  death  infalUbly.  And  as  it  had  a 
little  image  of  repentance,  so  it  had  something  of  promises^ 
to  be  as  a  grace  and  auxiliary  to  set  forward  obedience,  j^ut 
this  would  not  do  it.  The  promises  were  temporal,  and  that 
could  not  secure  obedience  in  great  instances;  and  there 
being  for  them  no  remedy  appointed  by  repentance,  the  law 
could  not  justify ;  it  did  not  promise  life  eternal,  nor  give 
sufficient  security  against  the  temporal;  only  it  was  brought 
in  as  a  pedagogy  for  the  present  necessity. 

5.  But  this  pedagogy  or  institution  was  also  a  manu<* 
duction  to  the  Grospel.  For  they  were  used  to  severe  laws, 
that  they  might  the  more  readily  entertain  the  holy  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  to  which  eternally  they  would  have  shut  their 
ears,  unless  they  had  had  some .  preparatory  institution  of 
severity  and  fear :  and  therefore  St.  Paul  also  calls  it,  «'«tSa- 
ycjytaif  sU  XpKTrov,  *^  a  pedagogy,"  or  institution  leading  **  unto 
Christ.'' 

6.  For  it  was  this  which  made  the  world  of  the  godly 
long  for  Clirist,  as  having  commission  to  open  the  xpvTrrov 
ehro  rSv  aidvmy  *  the  hidden  mystery'  of  justification  by 
faith  and  repentance..  For  the  law  called  for  exact  obe- 
dience, but  ministered  no  grace  but  that  of  fear,  which  was 
not  enough  to  the  performance  or  the  engagement  of  exact 
obedience.  All,  therefore,  were  here  convinced  of  sin ;  but 
by  this  covenant  they  had  no  hopes,  and  therefore  wqtq  to 
expect,  relief  from  another  and  a  better:  according  to  that 
saying  of  St.  Paul,  "  The  Scripture  concludes  all  under  sin 
(that  is,  declares  all  the  world  to  be  sinners),  that  the  promise 
by  the  ffiuth  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be- 
lieve*." This  St.  Bernard  expresses  in  these  words;  "  Deus 
nobis  hoc  fecit,  ut  nostram  imperfectionem  ostenderet,  et 
C^risti  avidiores  nps  faceret :"     "  Our  imperfectio^  was  suffl- 
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ciently  manifest  by  the  severity  of  the  first  covenant,  that  the 
world  might  long  for  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.^' 

?•  For  since  mankind  could  not  be  saved  by  the  covenant 
of  works,  that  is,  of  exact  obedience,  they  must  perish  fo^r 
ever;  or  else  hope  to  be  saved  by  a  covenant  of  ease  and 
remission,  that  is,  such  a  covenant  as  may  secure  man'^s  duty 
io  God,  and  God^s  mercy  to  man ;  and  this  is  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  covenant 
of  repentance. 

8.  This  covenant  began  immediately  after  Adam's  fall, 
i^or  as  soon  as  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of  works,  was 
broken,  God  promised  to  make  It  up  by  an  instrument  of 
mercy,  which  himself  would  find  out.  *  The  seed  of  the 
woman**  should  make  up  the  breaches  of  the  man.  But  this 
should  be  acted  and  published  in  its  own  time,  not  presently. 
In  the  meantime,  man  was,  by  virtue  of  that  new  covenant  or 
promise,  admitted  to  repentance. 

9.  Adam  confessed  his  sin  and  repented.  Three  hun- 
dred years  together  did  he  mourn  upon  the  mountains  of 
India ;  and  God  promised  him  a  Saviour,  by  whose  obedr- 
ence  his  repentance  should  be  accepted.  And  when  God 
did  threaten  the  old  world  with  a  flood  of  waters,  he  called 
upon  them  to  repent ;  but  because  they  did  not,  God  brought 
upon  than  the  flood  of  waters.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together,  he  called  upon  them  to  return,  before  he 
would  strike  his  final  blow.  Ten  times  God  tried  Pharaoh, 
before  he  destroyed  him.  And  in  all  ages,  in  all  periods, 
and  with  all  men,  God  did  deal  by  this  measure;  and  (ex- 
cepting that  God  in  some  great  cases,  or  m  the  beginning 
of  a  sanction  to  establish  it  with  the  terror  of  a  great  ex- 
ample) he  {Bcarce  ever  destroyed  a  single  man  with  temporal 
death  for  any  nicety  of  the  law,  but  fot  long  and.  great  piie- 
varicatioHs  of  it :  and  when  he  did  otherwise,  he  did  it  after 
the  man  had  been  highly  warned  of  the  particular,  and  could 
have  obeyed  easily;  which  was  the  case  erf  the  man  that 
gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath ;  and  was  like  the  case  rf 
Adam,  who  was  upon  the  same  account  judged  by  the  cove- 
nant of  works. 

10.  This,  then,  was  an  emanation  both  of  God's  justice 
and  his  mercy.    Until  man  had  sinned,  he  was  not  the  3ub« 
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ject  of  mercy:  and  if  he  had  not  then  received  mercy,  the 
infliction  had  been  too  serere  and  unjust;  since  the  eove* 
nant  was  beyond  the  measures  of  man,  after  it  b^an  to  muL 
liply  into  particular  laws,  and  man  by  accident  was  lessened 
In  his  strengths. 

11.  From  hence  the  corollaries  are  plain,  1.  God  was  not 
unjust  for  be^nning  his  intercourse  with  mankind  by  the 
covenant  of  works,  for  these  reasons. 

I.  Because  man  had  strengths  enough  to  do  it,  until  he 
lessened  his  own  abilities. 

II.  The  covenant  of  works  was,  at  first,  instanced  but  in 
a  small  commandment :  in  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  one 
tree,  when  he  had  by  him  very  many  others  for  his  use  and 
pleasure. 

III.  It  was  necessary  that  the  covenant  of  works  should 
begin :  for  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance  ^could  not 
be  at  first ;  there  was  no  need  of  it,  no  opportunity  for  it,  it 
must  suppose  a  defailance,  or  an  infirmity,  as  physic  supposes 
sickness  and  mortality. 

IV.  God  never  exacted  the  obedience  of  man  by  strict 
measures,  by  the  severity  of  the  first  covenant  after  Adam'^s 
fall ;  but  men  were  saved  then  as  now :  they  were  admitted 
to  repentance,  and  justified  by  faith  and  the  works  of  faith. 
And  therefore  the  Jews  say  that  three  thixigs  were  before  the 
world,  the  law, — ^the  name  of  the  Messias, — and  repent- 
ance ; — ^that  is,  as  St.  Paul  better  expresses  it,  This  repent- 
ance through  faith  in  the  Messias  is  "  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
God,  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory  "*."  So  that, 
at  first,  it  was  not  impossible ;  and  when  it  was,  it  was  not 
exacted  in  tlie  impossible  measure ;  but  it  was  kept  in  pre- 
tence and  overture  for  ends  of  piety,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  of 
which  1  have  given  account ;  it  was  ao^la  airoxex/ji/jEA/xevo),  ^  a 
wise  dispensation,'*  but  it  was  *  hidden.* 

12.  For  since  it  is  essential  to  a  law,  that  it  be  in  a  mat- 
ter that  is  possible,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would 
judge  man  by  an  impossible  commandment  \  A  good  man 
would  not  do  it,  much  less  the  righteous  and  merciful  judge 
of  men  and  angels.    But  God,  by  holding  over  the  world 

»  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 

n  Plato^  lib.  5.  de  leg.  Demosth.  contra  Timoctatem*  Piatfff.  in  Soloir* 
Curias  Fortunatianus  Rhet«  Nemo  obligatui  ad  impossibile. 
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the  covenant  of  works,  *^non  fecit  prevaricatores  sed  hu- 
miles;"  "did  not  make  us  sinners'*  by  not  observing 'the 
MipiSsix,  the  minutes  and  tittles  of  the  law,  *'  but  made  us 
humble,'*  needing  mercy,  begging  grace,  longing  for  a  Sa- 
viour, relying  upon  a  better  covenant,  waiting  for  better 
promises,  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  grace,  repenting  of  our 
sins,  deploring  our  infirmities,  and  justified  by  fidth  in  the 
promises  of  God. 

13.  II.  This,  then,  is  the  great  introduction  and  neces« 
sity  of  repentance.  We  neither  could- -have  lived. without  it, 
nor  have  understood  the  way  of  the  divine  justice,  nor  have 
felt  any  thing,  of  his  most  glorious  attribute.  But  the  admis- 
sion of  us  to  repentance  is  the  great  verification  of  his  jus- 
tice, and  the  most  excellent  expression  of  his  mercy :  this  is 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ j  (Springing  from  the  foun- 
tarns  of  grace,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lauib,  the 
eternal  sacrifice,  promised  from  the  beginning,  always  minis- 
tered to  man's  need  in  the  secret  economy  of  God,  but  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  at  the  revelation  of  God  incarnate, 
the  first  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  - 

14.  But  what  are  we  eased  now  under  the  Gospel,  which 
is  a  law  of  greater  holiness  and  more  conimandments,  and  a 
sublimer  purity,  in  which  we  arp  tied  to  more  severity  than 
ever  man  was  bound  to,  under  any  institution  and' covenant  ? 
If  the  law  was  an  impossible  commandment^  who  can  say  he 
hath  strictly  and  punctually  performed  the  injunction's  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Is  not  the  little  finger  of  the  Son,  heavier  than  the 
Father's  loins  ?  Here  theirefore  it  is  to  be  inquired.  Whether 
the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  Nbe  as  impossible  to  be 
kept  as  the  law  of  Moses  ?  If  we  by  Christ-  be  tied  to  more 
hoUness,  than  the  sons  of  Israel  were  by  Moses's  law,  then 
because  that  could  not  be  kept,  then  neither  can  this.  :  But 
if  we  be  not  tied  to  more  than  they,  how  is  the  law  of  Christ 
a  more  perfect  institution?  and  how  can  we  now  be  justified 
by  a  law  no  better  than  that,  by  which  we  could  not  be.jiisti- 
fied  ?  But  then,  if  this  should  be  as  impossible  as  ever,  why 
is  it  anew  imposed  ?  why  is  it  held  over  us,  when  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  held  over  us,  now  are  served  ?  And  at  last, 
Tiow  can  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  and  justice,  to  ex- 
act of  us  a  law  which  we  cannot  perform,  or  to  impose  a  law 
which  cannot  justly  be  exacted  ?  The  answering  and  expli- 
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eating  this  difficulty,  will  serve  many  propositions  in  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance.  ^ 


SECTION  II. 


Of  the  Possibility  or  Impossibility  of  keeping  the  Precepts 

of  the  Gospel. 

•  * 

15.  It  were  strange  that  it  should  be  possible  for  all  men  to 
keep  the.  commandments,  and  required  and  exacted  of  all 
men  with  the  intermination  or  threatening  of  horrid  pains, 
and  yet  that  no  man  should  ever  do  it.  St.  Jerome  brings 
in  Atticus  thus  arguing;  <^Da  exemplum,  aut  confitere  im- 
becillitatem  tuam""  ;^  and  the  same  also  was  the  argument,  of 
Orosius;  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  is  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  contrary  affirmation  of  St.  Austin,  Alipius  et  Evo- 
dias,  Aurelius  et  Possidius,  who,-*-because  it  is  no  good  con- 
sequence to  argue  ^  a  non  esse  ad  non  posse,^  and  though  it 
is  not  done,  yet  possibly  it  might ;  conclude,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  commandments ;  though  as  yet  no  man  ever 
did,  but  he  that  did  it  for  us  all.  But  as  Marcellinus  said 
well,  ^  It  is  hard  to  say,  that  by  a  man  a  thing  can  be  done, 
of  which  although  there  was  a  great  necessity  and  a  severe 
.commandment,  yet  there  never  was  any  example.' — ^Because 
in  men  there  is  such  infinite  variety  of  tempers,  dispositions, 
apprehensions,  designs,  fears  and  hopes,  purposes  and  inte- 
rests, that  it  were  next  to  a  miracle  that  not  one  of  all  man- 
kind should  do  what  he  can,  and  what  so  highly  concerns 
him.  But  because  this,  although  it  be  a  high  probability, 
yet  is  no  certain  demonstration;  that  which  St.  Paul^^  taught 
is  certainly  to  be  relied  upon,  "  that  the  law  coul4  not  do  it 
for  us,.''  that  is,  could  not  bring  us  justification,  **  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh ;''  meaning,  that  because  we  were 
so  weak  we  could  not  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law, 
therefore  we  could  not  be  justified  by  that  covenant  "  Mosi 
manus  graves,  facies  comuta,  impedita  lingua,  lapideas  ta- 
bulae :"  "  Moses's  hands  were  heavy,  his  face  bright,  his  tongue 
stammering,  and  the  tables  were  of  stone  ;*"  by  which  is  meant, 
that  the  imposition  and  the  burden  were  great,  but  the  shoulder 

**  Lib.  1.  Dial.  adv.  Pelag.  f  Rom.viii. 
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is  weak  and  crushed,  and  therefore  was  not  able  to  bear  it } 
and  therefore  much  less  can  it  stand  under  a  bigger  load,  if  the 
holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  should  prove  so,  and  we  be  assisted 
by  no  Hrmer  supporters. 

16.  For  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  are  such,  that 
he  cannot  perpetually  attend  to  any  state  of  things:  '^Vo- 
luntas per  momenta  yariatur,  quia  solus  Deus  immutabilis*'  (^ 
Variety  and  change,  inconstancy  and  repentance,  are  in  his 
very  nature.  If  he  be  negligent,  he  is  soon  tempted.  If  he 
be  watchful,  he  is  soon  wearied.  If  he  be  not  instructed,  he 
is  exposed  to  every  abuse.  If  he  be,  yet  he  is  ignorant  of 
more  than  he  knows,  and  may  be  cozened  by  very  many 
things ;  and  in  what  he  knows  or  seems  to  know,  he  is  some* 
times  confident,  sometimes  capricious,  curious  and  imperti- 
nent, proud  and  contemptuous.  The  commandments  are  in- 
stanced in  things  against  our  natural  inclinations,  and  are 
restraints  upon  our  appetite;  and  although  a  man  may  do 
it  in  single  instances,  yet  to  act  a  part  of  perpetual  violence 
and  preternatural  contentions,  is  too  hard  and  severe  an  ex- 
pectation, and  the  often-unavoidable  failings  of  men  will  show 
how  impossible  it  is.  It  is,  as  St.  Jerome's  expression  is, 
as  if  a  man  should  hale  a  boat  against  the  stream;  if  ever  he 
slacken  his  hand,  the  vessel  falls  back :  and  if  ever  we  give 
way  to  our  appetite  in  any  of  the  forbidden  instances,  we  de- 
scend naturally  and  easily.  Some  vices  are  proportionable 
to  a  man's  temper,  and  there  he  falls  pleasantly  and  with  de- 
sire ;  *HSi  TO  Kara,  ^vaiv,  to  Sj  /3/fidiov  \wnpoi,  said  Aristotle  J 
**  That  which  is  natural  is  sweet,  but  that  which  is  violent  is 
troublesome  :*'  to  others  he  is  indififerent,  but  to  them  he  fe 
turned  by  every  bias.  If  a  man  be  morose,  he  is  apt  to  offend 
with  sullenness  and  angry  pretensions ;  but  if  he  be  compli- 
ant and  gentle,^ he  is  easily  cozened  with  fair  entreaties.  If 
he  be  alone,  he  is  sad  and  fantastic,  and  *  woe  to  him  that 
is  alone ;'  if  he  be  in  company,  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him 
to  go  with  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  step  beyond  it.  No  man's  leisure  is  great  enough  to  at- 
tend the  inquiry  after  all  the  actions  and  particulars,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  judged:  and  he  does  many  things,  which  he  con- 
siders not  whether  they  be  sins  or  no;  and  when  he  does 
consider,  he  often  judges  wrong.     For  some  things  there  are 

<!  St.  Jeiom,  Ub»  2.  in  Gftl*  c,  3.  I  Rhet,  Ub.  1.  Holwell.  p.  50. 
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no  certain  measures ;  and  there  are  very  many  constituent  or 
intervening  things  and  circumstances  of  things,  by  which  it 
is  made  impossible  to  give  a  certain  judgment  of  the  whole. 
Oftentimes  a  man  is  surprised  and  cannot  dehberate  for  want 
of  time :  sometimes  he  is  amazed,  and  wants  order  and  dis- 
tinction to  his  thoughts,  and  cannot  dehberate  for  want  of 
powers.  Sometimes  the  case  is  such,  that  if  a  man  determines 
it  against  his  temporal  interest,  he  determines  falsely,  and  yet 
he  thinks  he  does  it  safest:  and  if  he  judges  in  compliance 
with  his  temporal  regards,  he  cannot  be  confident  but  that 
he  was  moved,  not  by  the  prevailing  reason,  but  by  prevail- 
ing passion.  If  the  dispute  be  concerning  degrees,  there  is 
no  certain  measure  to  weigh  them  by :  and  yet  sometimes  a 
degree  does  diversify  the  kind,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  but 
differing  degrees  of  the  same  instance:  and  the  ways  of  sin- 
ning upon  the  stock  of  ignorance  are  as  many  as  there  are 
ignorances,  and  degrees,  and  parts^  and  vicious  causes,  and 
instances  of  it. 

17.  Concerning  our  infirmities,  they  are  so  many  that  we 
can  no  more  account  concerning  the  ways  of  error  coming 
upon  that  stock,  than  it  can  be  reckoned  in  how  many  places 
a  lame  man  may  stumble,  that  goes  a  long  journey  in  diffi- 
cult and  uneven  ways.     We  have  beginning  infant-strengths, 
*  which    are    therefore  imperfect  because  they  tan   grow:* 
"  Crescere   posse  ilnperfectae  rei  signum    est*:''   and  when 
they  are  most  confirmed  and  full  grown,  they  are  imperfect 
still.    When  we  can  reckon  all  the  things  of  chance,  then  we 
have  summed  up  the  dangers  and  aptnesses  of  man  to  sin 
upon  that  one  principle ;  but  so  as  they  can,  they  are  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Epiphanius* ;    Ouk  avaj/>oi;/xsv  t-wv  rov  @eov 
(fiXavOpcuTrixVf    glSores"    ro  xripvyiJi%    rris  aXoQ96/af,*xai   rov  eXeov 
rot)     ^eff^oToy,    xasi    to    auyy^ojarov    tt^s    ^vffeatf,    to    et'gt^rtffTov 
TTi^    >i^vy^^^^   TO    affSevgr  rris    aa/jxof,    to    voXvSKvaroy    rm   TftJv 
TroKkojv  av^puirm  oLiaHaws,     "  The  condition  of  our  nature, 
the  inconstancy  of  our  spirits,  the  infirmity  of  our  flesh,  the 
distraction  of  our  senses,  are  an  argument  to  make  us  with 
confidence  expect  pardon  and  mercy  from  the  loving-kindness 
of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  preaching  of  truth,  the  Gospel 
of  Christ." 
18.  But  besides  all  this,  the  numbers  of  sin  are  not  easily 

«»  Seneca,  Ep.  67,  f  Uteres,  59, 
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to  be  told :  the  lines  of  account  are  various  and  changeable, 
our  opinions  uncertain,  and  we  are  aflErighted  from  one  into 
another,  and  all  changes  from  sin  are  not  into  virtue,  but 
more  commonly  into  sin.  ^^  Obsessa  mens  hominis  et  undique 
diaboli  infestatione  vallata  vix  occurrit  singulis,  vix  resistit ; 
si  avaritia  prostrata  est,  exsur^t  libido ".''  And  if  we  do  not 
commit  things  forbidden,  yet  the  sins  of  omission  are  innu- 
merable and  imdiscemible.  Businesses  intervene,  and  visits 
iare  made,  and'  civilities  to  be  rendered,  and  friendly  compli« 
aiices  to  be  entertained,  and  necessities  to  be  served,  and 
isome  things  thought  so  which  are  not  so, — and  so  the  time 
goes  away,  and  the  duty  is  left  undone ;  prayers  are  hindered, 
and  prayers  are  omitted;  and  concerning  every  part  of  time 
which  was  once  in  our  power,  no  man  living  can  give  a  fair 
account. 

'  19.  This  moral  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  per- 
fect and  exact  obedience  and  innocence,  would  grow  too 
high,  if  I  should  tell  how  easily  our  duties  are  soured  even 
when  we  think  we  walk  wisely.  Severity  is  quickly  turned 
into  ungentleness,  love  of  children  to  indulgence,  joy  to  gaiety, 
melancholy  to  peevishness,  love  of  our  wives  to  fondness, 
liberties  of  marriage  to  licentiousness,  devotion  to  supersti- 
tion, austerity  to  pride,  feasting  to  intemperance,  urbanity 
to  foolish  jesting,  a^free  speech  into  impertinence  and  idle 
talking. 

20.  There  were  no  bottom  of  this  consideration,  if  we  con- 
sider how  all  mankind  sins  with  the  tongue.  *^  He  that  offends 
not  in  his  tongue,  he  is  a  perfect  man  indeed  :^'  but  experience 
and  the  following  considerations  do  manifest,  that  no  man  is 
so  perfect.     For, 

21.  Every  passion  of  the  soul  is  a  spring  and  a  shower,  a 
parent  and  a  nurse,  to  sin.  Our  passions  either  mistake  their 
objects,  or  grow  intemperate ;  eitiier  they  put  too  much  upon 
a  trifle,  or  too  little  upon  the  biggest  interest.  They  are  ma- 
terial and  sensual,  best  pleased  and  best  acquainted  with  their 
own  objects:  and  we  are  to  do  some  things,  which  it  is  hard 
to  be  told  how  they  can  be  in  our  own  power.  We  are  com 
manded  to  be  angry,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  desire  certain  things 
towards  which  we  cannot  be  so  affected  ever  when  we  please 
A  man  cannot  love  or  hate  upon  the  stock  and  interest  of  a 

^  Zabuli.  SU  Cypr.  defoper.  ef  eleemos. 
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commandment,  and  yet  these  are  parts  of  our  duty.  To  mourn 
and  to  be  sorrowful  are  natural  effects  of  their  proper  appre*^ 
hensions,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  capable  of  a  law. 
Though  it  be  possible  for  a  man  who  is  of  a  sanguine  com* 
plexion,  in  perfect  health  and  constitution,  not  to  act'  his  lust ; 
yet  it  will  be  found  next  to  impossible  not  to  love  it,  not  to 
desire  it:  and  who  will  find  it*  possible  that  every  man,  and 
in  all  cases  of  his  temptation,  should  overcome  his  fear  ?  But 
if  this  fear  be  instanced  in  a  matter  of  religion, '  it  will  be  apt 
to  multiply  eternal  scruples ;  and  they  are  equivocal  effects 
of  a  good  meaning,  but  are  proper  and  univocal  enemies  to 
pety  and  a  wise  religion. 

52.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
thoughts  and  sentences,  that  divide  all  mankind  concerning 
their  manher  of  pleasing  and  obeying  God  ;  and  the  append- 
ant zeal  by  which  they  are  furiously  driven  on  to  promote 
their  errors  or  opinions,  as  they  think,  for  God :  and  he  that 
shall  tell  these  men  they  do  amiss,  would  be  wondered  at; 
for  they  think  themselves  secure  of  a  good  reward,  even  when 
they  do  horrible  things.  But  the  danger  here  is  very  great, 
when  the  instrument  of  serving  God  is  nothing  but  opinion 
and  passion  abused  by  interest ;  especially  since  this  passion 
of  itself  is  very  much  to  be  suspected ;  it  being  temerity  or 
rashness  (for  some  zeal  is  no  better) ;  and  its  very  formality  is 
inadvertency  and  inconddetation. 

53.  But  the  case  is  very  often  so,  that  even  the  greatest 
consideration  is  apt  to  be  mistaken :  and  how  shall  men  be 
innocent,  when  besides  the  signal  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
there  are  propounded  to  us  some  general  measures,  and  as  I 
may  call  them  '  extraregular  lines,'  by  which  our  actions  are 
to  be  directed ;  such  as  are,  the  analogy  of  faith,  fame,  repu- 
tation, public  honesty,  not  giving  offence,  being  exemplary ; 
all  which,  and  divers  others  being  indefinite  measures  of  gcod 
and  evil,  are  pursued  as  men  please,  and  as  they  will  under- 
stand them.  And  because  concerning  these,  God  alone  can 
judge  righteously,  he  alone  can  tell  when  we  have  observed 
them :  we  cannot ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  we  very  often  do 
mistake. 

24.  Hence  it  is  that  they  who  mean  holiness;  and  purity, 
are  forced  to  make  to  themselves  rules  and  measures  by  way 
of  idea  or  instrument,  endeavouring  to  choose  that  side  which. 
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ia  th0  surest ;  which  indeed  Is  but  a  guessing  at  the  way  w© 
should  walk  in ;  and  yet  by  this  way  also>  men  do  often  run 
into  a  snare,  and  lay  trouble  and  intricacy  upon  thdbr  con-* 
sciences,  unnecessary  burdens  which  presently  they  grow 
weary  of ;  and  in  striving  to  shake  them  off,  they  gall  the 
n^ck,  and  introduce  tediousness  of  spirit  or  despair. 

86,  For  we  see  when  religion  grows  high,  the  dangers  do 
increase,  not  only  by  the  proper  dangers  of  that  state,  and 
the  more  violent  assaults  made  against  saints  than  agednst 
meaner  persons  of  no  religious  interest ;  but  because  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  man  to  know  certainly  what  intention 
of  spirit  is  the  ^  minimum  religionis,'*  the  necessary  condition;, 
under,  or  less  than,  which  God  wiU  not  accept  the  action: 
and  yet  sometimes  two  duties  justle  one  another,  and  while 
we  are  zealous  in  one,  we  less  attend  the  other,  and  therefore 
cannot  easily  be  certain  of  our  measures ;  and  because  8ome<« 
times  two  duties  of  a  very  different  matter  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled and  waited  upon,  who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  event  of 
it, — since  man^s  nature  is  so  limited  and  little,  that  it  cannot  at 
once  attend  upon  two  objects  ? 

S6.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  should  iso  attend  his  prayers, 
that  his  mind  should  be  always  present  and  never  wander  F 
does  not  every  man  complain  of  this,  and  yet  no  man  can 
help  it  ?  And  if  of  this  alone  we  had  cause  to  complain,  yet 
even  for  this  we  were  not  innocent  in  others;  and  **  he  that 
is  an  offender  in  one,  is  guilty  of  all ;''  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
**  in  many  things  we  all  offend,''  And  all  this  is  true  when  a 
man  is  well  and  when  he  is  wise ;  but  he  may  be  foolish  and 
he  will  be  sick ;  and  there  is  a  new  scene  of  dangers,  new 
duties,  and  new  infirmities,  and  new  questions,  and  the  old 
uncertainty  of  things,  and  the  same  certainty  of  doing  our  duty 
weakly,  and  imperfectly,  and  pitiably. 

■         Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis^  ut  te 
Conatus  non  poeniteat  votique  peracti*  ? 

.27-  Since  therefore  every  sin  is  forbidden,  and  yet  it  can 
enter  from  so  many  angles,  I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Seduliusy ;  *^  Lex  spiritualis  est,  quia  spiritualia  mandat,  ardua 
praecipit  opera  spiritus,  prohibens  peccata,  et  ideo  non  po- 
test impleri;*'  **  God''s  law  is  spiritual,  and  we  are  carnal  and 

*  Juv.  X.  5.  T  In  cap,  7.  Bom, 
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disproportionate  to  it  whUe  we  are  in  the  state  of  conjunetion^ 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  kept.'' — <«  Deus  jugum  legis  homini 
imponit^  homo  ferre  non  valet,''  said  the  fathers  of  the  synod 
of  Frankfort ;  "  God  hath  imposed  a  yoke,  but  man  cannot 
bear  it."    For  that  I  may  sum  up  all, 

28.  In  affirmative  precepts  the  measure  is,-i-To  love  God 
with  all  our  faculties  and  degrees.^ — In  negative  precepts  die 
measure  is, — Not  to  lust  or  desire. — ^Now  if  any  man  can  say- 
that  he  can  so  love  God  in  the  proper  and  full  measures,  as 
never  to  step  aside  towards  the  creatures  with  whom  he  daily 
converses,  and  is  of  the  same  kindred  with  them,  and  that  he 
can  so  abstain  from  the  creature,  as  never  to  covet  what  he 
IS  forbidden;  then  indeed  he  justifies  God  in  imposing  a 
possible  law,  and  condemns  himself  that  he  does  not  what 
he  ought.  But  in  all  he  infers  the  absolute  necessity  of 
repentance. 

09.  But  because  we  are  sure  God  is  just  and  cannot  be 
otherwise,  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  have  endeavoured  to 
tie  these  things  together,  and  reconcile  our  state  of  infirmity 
with  the  justification  of  God.  Many  lay  the  whole  fault  upon 
man,  not  on  the  impossible  imposition.  But  that  being  the 
question,  cannot  be  concluded  on  either  hand  with  a  bare  af^ 
firmative  or  negative ;  and  besides  it  was  condemned  by  the 
African  councils  to  say,  that  a  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  live 
without  sin. 

Posse  hominem  sine  peccato  decurrere  vitam^ 
Si  velit,  ut  potuit^  nuUo  delinquere  primus 
Libertate  suS :  nempe  hsc  damnata  fu^re 
Conciliis^  mundique  manu— — taaid  Prosper'^* 

For  if  it  were  only  the  fault  of.  men,  then  a  man  might,  if  he 
pleased,  keep  the  whole  law,  and  then  might  be  justified  by 
the  law,  and  should  not  need  a  Saviour.  St.  Austin  *  indeed 
thought  it  no  great  error,  and  some  African  bishops  did  ex- 
pressly afiirm,  that  some  from  their  conversion  did  to  the  day 
of  their  death  live  without  sin.  This  was  worse  than  that  of 
Pelagius,  save  only  that  these  took  in  the  grace  of  God,  which 
(in  that  sense  which  the  church  teaches)  the  Pelagians  did 
not.  But  this  also  was  affirmed  by  ^  St.  Austin :  upon  which 
account  it  must  follow  that  the  commandments  are  therefore 
possible,  because  it  is  only  our  fault  that  they  are  not  kept. 

»  Carm.  de  ingratis,  c.  9.  «  Epist.  ad  Innocent. 

^  Lib.  8.  de  merit,  et  remiss,  c.  6.  lib.  de  Spirit,  et  lit.  c.  1. 
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But  how  to  reconcile  this  opinion  and  saying  of  St.  Austin 
and  some  other  Africans,  with  the  African  councils,  with  St. 
Jerome,  Orosius,  Lactantius,  and  with  St.  Austin  himself^, 
and  generally  the  whole  ancient  church  against  the  Pelagians, 
I  cannot  understand :  but  it  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  all  the 
foregoing  considerations. 

80.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mandments is  possible  to  the  whole  church,  but  not  to  every 
angle  person:  but  then  the  difficulty  remains.  For  the 
whole  church,  being  a  collection  of  single  persons,  is  not. 
the  subject  of  a  law.  Nothing  is  universal  but  names  and 
words ;  a  thing  cannot  be  universal,  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
say,  it  is.  To  say  the  church  can  Jceep  it,  is  to  say  that  every 
man  can  keep  it;  to  say,  that  every  man  of  the  church 
cannot  keep  it,  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  church  cannot 
keep  it :  as  he  that  says,  mankind  is  reasonable,  says,  that 
every  man  is ;  but  he  that  says,  every  man  is  not  just,  says, 
that  all  mankind  is  not  just.  But  if  it  contains  in  it  another 
sense,  it  is  a  dangerous  affirmative,  which  I  shall  represent 
in  his  own  words :  ^^  Ita  fit  ut  quod  in  alio  aut  primum  aut 
totum  est,  in  alio  ex  parte  versetur,  et  tamen  non  sit  in  cri- 
mine  qui  non  habet  omnia,  nee  condemnetur  ex  eo  quod  non 
habet,  sed  justificetur  ex  eo  quod  ^sidet^.''^  I  >vill  not  be  so 
severe  as  St  Austin,  who  in  his  nineteenth  sermon  ^  de  tem- 
pore,^ calls  it  ^^  blasphemy.^  It  is  indeed  a  ha^d  saying^  if 
he  means  that  a  man  can  be  justified  by  some  virtues,  though 
he  retains  some  vices :  ^^  for  he  that  sins  in  one,  is  guilty  of 
all.^ — But  yet  some  persons  shall  be  crowned,  who  never 
converted  souls;  and  some,  that  never  redeemed  captives; 
and  milHons  that  never  sold  all  and  gave  to  the  poor:  and 
there  are  many  graces,  of  which  some  lives  have  no  opportu- 
nities. The  state  of  marriage  hath  some  graces  proper  to  it* 
self;  and  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  and  the  office  of  a  judge, 
and  the  employment  of  an  advocate  hath  some  things  of  vir- 
tue which  others  do  not  exercise,*  and  they  also  have  their 
proper  graces:  and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  what  St.  Jerome  ' 
says,  that  he  that  hath  not  all,  may  be  justified  by  what  he 
hath,  and  not  sentenced  for  what  he  hath  not ;  it  not  being 
imputed  to  him  that  he  hath  not  that  of  which  he  hath  no 
use.  Now  although  this  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
explicate  the  question:  for  the  commandments  are  not  only 
«  Serm.  49.  de  tempore.    '  ^  i;^,  \ .  ^JAi.  ndv.  Pelag, 
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impossible  in  this  sense;  but  even  in  that  M^here  the  sense 
of  his  duty  does  lie,  and  where  his  graces  ought  to  have  been 
exercised,  every  man  is  a  sinner,  every  man  hath  failed  in  his 
proper  duty  and  calling.  So  that  now  tp  say,  the  command- 
ments are  possible  to  the  whole  church,  and  not  to  every 
sbgle  person,  is  to  divide  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  to 
give  to  every  one  a  portion  of  duty,  which  must  leave  in 
every  one  a  portion  of  impiety ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  keep* 
ing  the  commandments,  or  a  sufficient  means  of  justification, 
is  that  which  St.  Austin  called  blasphemy. 

81.  But  St.  Jerome  hath  another  answer :  ^^  Hoc  et  nos 
dicimus,  posse  hominem  non  peccare,  si  velit,  pro  tempore, 
pro  loco,  pro  imbecillitate  corporea,  quamdiu  intentus  est 
animus,  quamdiu  chorda  nuUo  vitio  laxatur  in  cithara  i"^  ^  God 
hath  not  imposed  an  impossible  law.  For  there  is  no  com- 
mandment, but  a  man  that  considers,  that  endeavours,  that 
understands,  that  watches,  that  labours,  may  do  in  time  and 
place ;  and  so  long  as  he  adverts,  and  is  dispassionate,  so  long 
his  instrument  is  in  tune:'  which  answer  is  like  that  say- 
ing of  the~schools,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  things,  but 
every  thing  is  easy  to  be  understood ;  but  that  we  find  dif- 
ficulty,. ^  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  understanding; 
that  is,  things  are  easy  to  be  understood,  if  we  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  them :  biit  because  our  understanding 
is  weak,  therefore  things  are  hard ;  for  to  be  intelligible,  is  a 
relative  term ;  and  it  is  not  sense  to  say,  that  a  thing  is  in  it- 
self easy  to  be  imderstood,  but  hard  to  the  understanding  ; 
for  it  is  as  if  it  were  said,  it  is  easy,  but  that  it  is  hard ;  and 
that  is  the  thing,  which,  in  this  question,  is  complained  of 
on  all  hands.  For  an  oak  is  easy  to  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  if  a  man  bad  strength  enough  to  do  it ;  but  if  this  be 
imposed  upon  a  weak  man  or  a  child,  they  have  reason  to 
complain  :  and  a  bushel  or  two  of  wheat  is  no  great  thing  to 
carry,  but  it  is  too  great  for  me,  I  cannot  do  it.  So  by  this 
account  of  St.  Jerome,  the  commandments  are  not  impossible, 
for  there  is  not  any  one  of  them,  but  any  man  can  do  at 
some  time,  while  he  considers  and  is  in  perfect  disposition. 
But  then  we  are  to  remember,  ^that  the  commandments  are 
always  imposed,  and  we  are  not  always  in  .the  condition  of 
good  things  to  be  wise  and  watchful,  well  disposed,  and  well 

^  Dial.  extr.  adv.  Pelag.  l«  S. 
VOL.  VIIT.  T 
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xetolved,  staDding  upon  our  guiird,  aad  dmag  what  i^  cttU 
Mt  oth^  times;  and  therefore  it  is.  that  the  commandimcptg 
are  imposaUe.  So  that  stiU  the  difficuky  renuans,  aad  the 
inquiry  must  go  on,  how  we  ase  to  understand  the  di^ne  jua* 
tice  in  exacting  an  imposttble  law  ?  or  if  he  doea  not  exact  it, 
how  we  understand  the  way  of  the  divine  wiisdonx  in  ijnpo8»g 
that  law,  which  he  cannot  justfy  exact  9* 

9Sk  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  G«d  doth  not  «Mct  of  u» 
what  is  not  possible  to  be  done.  The  hi^iesl  seventy  of  the 
Gospel  is,  *  to  love  Grpd  with  all  our  soul,^  that  is,  to  love  him 
s»  much  aa  we  oan  love  him ;  and  that  ia  cevtain  we  can  do. 
'Eresj  man  ^n  do  as  much  as  he  can,  and  God  lequiveo 
namove;  and  even  those  thipga  which  we  can  do^  though  h^ 
calls  upon  us  to  do  the  most/  yet  he  punishes  ua  not  i£  we  do 
k  heartily  and  sincerely,  though  with  les»  passion  and  exact* 
nesa.  Now  a&  God^s  justice  was  secured  in  the  nnposition  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  because  whatev^  severity  waft  held  over 
them  to  restrain  th^r  loosenesses,  y^  God  exacted  it  onty  hj 
the  meai»irea  of  a  man,  and  healed  aU  their  breachea  by  the 
medicine  of  repentance :  so  now,  in  the  Gospel,  he  hath  dpne 
it  mudi  more  yvfMnjt  r^  xtf  aX^,  God  hath  taken  i^  vail  off, 
and  professed  it  c^nly,  he  bath  included  thi&  mercy  in  the 
very  constitution  qf  the  co^^nant.  For  the  Gospel  is  the 
covenant  of  repentance:  we  ishall  not  have  leave  to  sin,  but 
we  shall  have  leave  to  rq)ent,  if  we  have  sinned :  so  that  Grod 
hath  imposed  a  law  of  perfection,  but  he  exacts  it  aooordii^ 
to  the  possibilities  of  imperfect  persons:  ^ Omnia  mandata 
Da  facta  deputantur,  quando  quicquid  non  fit,  %nosdtur  ;^ 
^*  And  then  we  have  kept  the  commandments,  when  we  ha^e 
3Peceived  our  pardon  for  what  we  have  not  kept  *.'' 

3S.  II.  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  of  itself  Imposnble 
absolutely  and  naturally;  so  neither  are  the  commandments 
of  the  GospeL  For  if  we  consider  the  particulars  of  Moses^i 
law,  they  were  such  a  burden  which  the  Jews  themselves 
were  loth  to  part  withal ;  because  it  was,  in  the  moral  part 
of  it,  but  a  law  of  abstinence  from  evil;  to  which  fear  and 
tanporal  promises,  were,  as  they  understood  it,  a  sufficient 
endearment :  but  that  burden,  which  neither  *<  they  nor  thefr 
fathers  were  able  to  bear,'*  was  the  sting  of  the  law,  that  il 
allowed  no  repentance  for  great  crimes,  but  the  transgressor 

'  St.  AugUBt*  lib.  1.  Retract,  c*  19. 
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skouli  db  ^  iritboiit  mei«¥  tmAesr  tvo  or  thset  wkaocwMf.*^ 
Nosr,  then,  giope  n  the  6oq)el  theie.  is  no  mok  th^,  but 
tfaev)^  ia  an  aQowaace  of  vepentance, — Ihis  muot  aeecb  be  air 
easy  yobe.  Tiaa  mty  h  t^  bp  added,  that  the  i^bteousBefla 
of  lli»  hw  mui  in  absliiieiiee  ftum  ewli ;  Aa  i^hteousnefis  ef 
di^  Cbapel  is  in  that,  «ad  ni  the  doing  att  the  affimatiire 
cnimniBrtdineatft  ef  Cbibt.  Now  this^  being  a  9^m  eb%atiofi, 
hspQUght  aha  whh  i^  new^  abilbtes,  I  mean  the  glorious  pro* 
nttea  of  the  GbaqpcJ^  lAidi  whoeeevw  beHeve»  heeKilfy,  will  ftnd 
hJHifleU  a)^  ta  da  o»  suftr  any  tl^bg  ffN^  ^  enjoying  of 
tben ;  and  this  k  that  whioh  is  taught  u*  by  St.  FtuI :  *^Fot 
what  thelawi  ocmld  no*  do^  in  that  it  waa  weak  through  the 
ftnk,  God:  seadii^^  Uf  own  San/^  iB«^le  it  possible  by  the 
Sfwit  af  finaoe^  and  I^-  our  qHrtUud  eom^anuitioB. 

9A>  III.  Tbera tt  a  aatUNi}  possSbi^js  i^araoml;  there 
aaa  abilities  in  every  man  ta^  do  any  ihthg  that  is  there  cam- 
manded,  and  be  that  can  da  wail  t^^lay  ^  may  do  so  ta^nor-^ 
row ;  in  ^e  natuia  of-  tlmiga  Aa»  i^  trae^  anq  slnee  every  fin 
i^  a  bireaGb  af  a  btw,  wjiick  a  man  mi^t  and  ooght  to  have 
htfty  it  is.  natusaUy  eertabi,  that  whenever  any  man  <£d! 
breajjit  the  ooBHuaiidBacnt,  he  mi^ht  have  dcma  otherwise.  In 
man  thereftxr^  speaking  n^iira%  ssii  et  the  phjrsical  posin« 
bslttiBS  of  tbhtffs,  th»e  ik  by  those  assistanees  which  are 
gii»n  in  the  €k>9p^  aU^ity  to  keen  t^  commandments 
evangelical.  But  ihft  tha  mmt  sense,  that  Is,  when  we  eon- 
sider.  what  man  is,  and  what  are  his  stiengths,  and  how  many 
his  enemies,  and  how  saon  he  Mis,  and  that  he  forgets  when 
be  Aouldt  semember,  and  hi»  ftieultiefr  are  asleep  when  they 
sjboiidd  be  awakey  and^ha  is  hkidered  b;^  intervening  accidents, 
and  weakened  an^  detenn^ed  by  aoperkiduced  quaKtieSj^ 
habite,  apd  neceisHtes^— the  keephig  of  the  commandments 
\^  mova%  impossible.  Now  that  this  may  aho  be  taken  ofF;|. 
tilfiere  ia  aa  abato»ent  and  an  aQlowanee  made,  for  this  aho. 
QpiT  jjpifirmitiee  aiu  pitied,  om^  ignoraaees  excused,  our  unqh 
iNndabtfe  enoes  not  ittipnted.  I^ese  in  the  law  were  imputa- 
ble, and  it  was  lawful  for  the  avenger  of  blood  to  kill  a  man- 
slayer  iriKi  sinned  against  his  wiH,  if  he  could  overtake  hitn 
beft»e  be  got  to  sanctuary.  These,  I  say,  in  the  la^w  were  im- 
patabte^  but  they  were  not  imputed :  God's  mercy  took  th.em 
e#  privatdy  upon  the  aeeounta  of  his  mercy  and  a  general 

c^lleb.  X.  29.  l>  Rom  viii.8. 
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repentance :  but  in  the  Gospel,  they  are  neither  imputed,  nor 
imputable:  they  were  paid  beforehand,  and  put  on  the  ac« 
coimts  of  the  cross :   "  God  winked  at  the  times  of  your  igno- 
rance;" and,  "  The  Lord  had  pity  on  me,  because  I  did  it 
in  ignorance,'*  said  St.  Paul ;  and  so  Christ  prayed ;  "  Father, 
f<H-^ye  them,  for  they  know  not  what  thqr  do."—"  But  ye 
did  it  ignorantly,  as  did  also  your  rulers  T  so  St.  Peter,  and 
upon  that  account  he  called  diem  to  accept  of  mercy.    And 
it  is  certain  in  reason,  that  if  G^  forgives  those  sins  of  malice 
of  which  we  repent,  infinitely  rather  will-  he  not  impute  what 
we  cannot  prol»bly  or  possibly  avoid.    For  to  do  otherwise, 
were  tSs-  dvBpMriims  xotl  xoivis  M&t^iots  sviKavQoivstr&ar  iaff  Sv 
ri£  ivotfMtpriirovf  xoX^^ip,  to  fA^rpov  v^epQahei  rSf  x«f«  (p6<Ttv 
EVotwpMffEOfsi:  it  is  a  severity  above  the  measures  of  human 
sufferance  and  capacity,  to  be  punished  for  infirmities  when 
they  do  not  sin  wilfully ;  and  therefore  God,  who  remembers 
and  pities  our  infirmities,  will  never  put  these  into  his  ac- 
count,   especially  the  holy  Jesus  having  already  paid  -our 
symbol.     Upon  the  account  of  these  particulars  it  is  certain, 
God  does  not  exact  of  us  an  impossible  commandment ;  that 
is,  not  in  the  impossible  measure ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of 
those  words  of  St.  Basil,  aoeSh  yiq  Xeyeiv  diuvarat  sTvai  ri  rot) 
zsvsvfMtros  TPapayyiXfjiMra'''^^^  It  is  impious  to  say,  the   com- 
mandments of  the  Spirit,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Gospel,  ^^  are  impossible,^ 
viz.,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  exacted. 

But  now  to  the  second  inquiry :  Since  in  justice  Grod  exacts 
not  an  impossible  law,  how  does  it  consist  with  his  wisdom  to 
impose  what,  in  justice,  he  does  not  exact  ?  I  answer,  1.  That 
it  was  necessary  the  law,  in  its  latitude  and  natural  extension, 
should  be  given;  for  if,  in  the  sanction,  any  limits  and  lessen- 
ings had  been  described,  it  had  been  a  permission  given  to 
us  to  despise  him  in  a  certain  degree,  and  could,  in  no  sense, 
have  been  proportionable  to  his  infinity.  God  commands  us 
to  "  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  strengths;^ 
that  is,  always  and  with  all  that  we  can :  if  less  than  this  liad 
been  imposed,  and  we  commanded  to  love  Grod  but  to  a  less, 
and  a  certain  proportion,  besides  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  understand  when  we  did  what  was  com- 
manded,— ^it  would  have  been  either  a  direct  lessening  our 
opinion  of  God,  by  tempting  us  to  -  suppose  no  more  love 

*  Apud  Diodor.  Sicul.  k  Horn.  8.  inter.  19. 
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was  due  to  him  than  such  a  limited  measure ;  or  else  a 
teaefaing  us  not  to  ^ve  him  what  was  his  due;  either,  of 
which  must  necessarily  tend  to  God^s  dishonour. 

36.  II.  The  commanding  us  to  do  all  that  we  can^  and 
that  always,  though  less  be  exacted,  does  invite  our  greatest 
endeavours;  it  entertains  the  faculties  and  labours  of  the 
best,  and  yet  despises  not  the  meanest ;  for  they  can  endea- 
vour too,  and  they  can  do  their  best :  and  it  serves  the  end 
of  ^  many  graces  besides,  and  the  honour  of  some  of  the  di^ 
viae  attributes. 

67.    III.    By  this    means    still  we   are  contending  and 
pressing  forward ;  and  no  man  can  say,  he  does  now  compre.* 
hend,  or  that  his  work  is  done,  till  he  die ;  and  therefore  for 
ever  he  must  grow  in  grace,  which  could  not  be  without  the 
piDposii^  of   a  commandment,  the  performance  of   which 
would  for  eyer  sufficiently  employ  him  :   for  by  this  meana 
the  commandments  do  every  day  grow  more  possible  than 
at  first.    A  lustful  person  thinks  it  impossible  to  mortify  his 
lust :  but  when  he  hath  long  contended  and  got  the  mastery, 
it  grows,  easy,  and  at  last,  in  the  progressions  of  a  long  piety, 
sin  is  more  impossible'  than  duty  is.     *^  He  that  is  bom  of 
Grod,  snneth  not,  neither  indeed  can  he;^'  so  St.  John;«- 
and,  <^  through  Christ,  that  strengthens  me,   I  can  do  all 
things,""  saith  St.  Paul.     It  is  long  before  a  man  comes  to 
it,  but  the  impossibility  by  degrees  turns  into  a  possibility, 
ai|d  that  into  an  easbess,  and  at  last  into  a  necessity.     It  is 
a  ;trouble  for  some  to  commit  a  sin.     By  this  also  we  exer- 
cise a  holy  fear,  and  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
ti^mbling.     It  enlarges  our  care,  and  endears  our  watchful- 
ness and  caution.     It  cures  or  prevents  our  pride  and  bold 
challenges  of  God  for  rewards,  which  we  never  can  deserve. 
It  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  the  divine  aid,  and  makes 
us  to  rely  upon  Grod's  goodness  in  helping  us,  and  his  mercy 
in  pardoning  us ;  and  truly,  without  this  we  could  ndther  be 
so  sensible  of  our  infirmities,  nor  of  the  excellent  gifts  and 
mercies  of  God:  for  although   God  does  not  make  necessi- 
ties on  purpose  that  he  may  serve  them,  or  introduce  sin 
that  he  might  pardon  it,— yet  he  loves  we   should    depend 
upon  him :    and  by  these  rare  arts  of  the   divine    ecouomy 

1  In  epiBtom  ad  Innocentium  dictum  eat,  multos  cathoUcos  viros  dxxme 
posse  hominem  esse  sioe  peccdto  per  gratiam  Dei,  non  a  naiivitate  oe^  icou- 
renioneb 


kiSsik^s  ^s  ify  mifi^  t6  l«  like  hi«i',  aiid  in  tfaib  midst  bf  ma: 
fritlg  f^ilitiel»)  bdve  itifihilte  defidtes,  that  «Vei^  So  W6  may  te 
disposed  towai^d  th^  Mif^etsi^  ^nd  gldiids  df  ie«miity. 

^i  IV.  AllJtough  €tod  ^xa«6ts  %idt  «A  impoiidble  bW  «^er 
>«!l^ld  'Mfd  inMli(fei«aMe  pdaSsi^  j^t  life  ii»poigbs  great  ll^ 
ll@ss  in  ladUlttited  aild  ttn^nit^  ]ftliiftiin!«S)  ^th  a  Amgk  ISb 
f(^  %xl3«yejit  p^dpcfrtibla^  df  f^t^td  M5^«^«l!«bfe  <(!b  the  g^<«il6- 
H^s  df  idRi!^  «nde^V^n  ftefl  ^  Mt  llt^  ^d  df  XhMy  tfattt 
lldl  ift  tte  g>ri3fttiBi^  >ni^«gut^  tft  "p^i^ikm  ^  but  ^gveat  Asgr^ 
of  heaven  shall  be  their  portion,  who  do  all  that  they  fsttli 
i|^ay«^  ^Od  tsSdvA  in  Ae  f<l»We«t  histaiiieild.  for  lul  bur  duty 
■fe  «M  &)i^ti!ed,  «b  m^thi^  afe  thig  dfegMe^  of  gl^^  ^d  if  #MI^ 
i«^t«  «<9t  Ithk  l^titiifde  ^  dutyv  ^itfaei^  eeuid  A^e  be  mnf 
littffet^fj^  in  glott^;  ^it^et*  idMtd  it  be  ponnble  ferwllitieii«b 
k^  fdt  h^Veil,  km  rkm  ali  ttikft  tlie  imeanHefet  ^  #iid% 
%«fimftii%  yhdll  gb  tlAiSh^ ;  lord  yet  there  ^Ai«  gNwter  ii^flitramft 
1^  th^  hm,  Mi  i^st  mi&el3mi  9@rvtees. 

9^.  Thiis  V6  i^ay  ^M^Matid,  lA»»t  thl»  liipo&ig  ^^  tlib 
^\iRfe  laWi!)^  it^  aU  %}i^  p^a^  Wf  iM  Wbiid,  1t^  h^y  4sm^ 
^^^t  %f^  %h^  'd$^li^  jHlMe^,  tdUd  tin  (e^beUei^  infatoe  ^wMmls 
«ftid  y^  %!  ^fte  e^eecting  IJb^  ^#si^y  pl«lf«ii0d<;--i4Mitiefe  «b^ 
TGM^tiMt  df*  i^^ks  ^  df  ^x^  ^di^edSt^^  VaimeV^I^  nite^ 
iSFe  »nd  ^eafth^  «Shc^  th^  ^Vlbi#  bf  th6  V^rM  l*«ft  ^fdmiieii^ 
that  %,  •^tie^  the  fkS  bf  Adai^,  bbt  all  If^ntlhd  ¥«ft  a<ihiltl^ 
^>^ipi^Mnd^, ^  ^^^ii!^^^^^  iii^^  y^eid  <tf  ttaft  OU^b^ 
€r<9i,  whd  <t«i%^  ^M)^  th^  «i^  dr  M^e  Wi^'aM  m^  ahftk  ft^Mk 
Hkh  bg»giiii^%  blT  ft.  R^iftaDdft  m%;s  the  %idlftuf%  ^  biH* 
•duty,  lihd  the  It-^i^y  fdk*  ^lai*  <^v^*s  >  aiferd  th&  dbiiil&toAii^lMifi^ 
-^r^ifttfdt  ixiipol^SaSe  ^  M«i,  mk  »igh% l«M»d  M^hat  W^ 4MII 
Irtmss. 


SECTION   Hi. 

How  ReperUaiy^^  md  the  Precept  ^PerfeQUon  evangelical, 

eun  ^tand  iagethen 

'^.  I^hX*  the  Gdspel  '%  a  Covenant  of  VepehtaVice,  is  evident 
to  the  vhofe  design  and  hatui-e  of  l)l^  thing,  in  the  pfepa- 
mmj  'SermoTls  ftiade  by  thfe  Ba|)tist,  by  th^  kjfxfette^  xrf  our 
Lor^,  by  the    seventy-two  disciples,   and    the   exhoKt«Ue»s 


m«Ai  by  St*  P^ter  «tt  the  finit  opening  the  oonrniissioii)  and 
the  efeonk  df  the  4*d%i<Ai.  Whidi  doctrine  of  repentance) 
1^  it  l^hciuld  be  tbddght  to  be  a  permiason  to  nn,  a  leave  to 
need  the  remedy^  k  diarged  widi  att  addbxon  <of  a  Istitot  and 
lerere  hidiiQei^  the  precept  k>{  perfectioii*  It  therefore  mutt 
be  audi  a  repentance  as  indudes  in  It  perfeotion)  and  yet 
die  petAdt»>n  is  sach  as  neidda  r^entancei  EIvw  these  tvm 
IR  to  Miaad  «o|B(ether,  is  the  snbject  of  tfie  present  tnqniiy. 
^  8e  y^  lliferefof^  perfetet,  4s  yotar  heaVMy  Father  is  |)eiv 
fM;*^^''  that  is  the  ciiargei  To  be  pdi^Dt  as  fihod,  and  ycjt 
f  §  i«pent  «is  tt  nxan,  seem  ocmtrary  to  each  other*  THiey  seen 
ffd  Dniy.    For^ 

41.  I.  It  does  not  signify  peffecticxi  6f  degreles  in  die  nH^ 
Ittral  lM!i6!9ie  of  the  irord>  Fdr  «s  ¥hil6  sbid  WeU^  *  A4/6t/^a?f 
«i  Tt^iotvites  kttt  dKic^oriQves'  Ivof  «»  pofwo^  *^  i^ifections  and 
th^  heijghtl  <t  excellenoes  are  only  proper  to  one :''' — ^£o^k 
4  /oc^^f  dfeWieoft  YiXfRnr  ixovdr^  said  Ciemeiis  -of  Alesduidria^ 
^  <3^  akfne  iit  wise,  he  afene  is  petfect," — ^Ail  that  we  do  ft 
bnt  little ;  .and  thaft  litde  is  imperfiect,  aikd  that  imperiectidn  as 
s&di  as  anlid  be  txmdemned,  if  God  did  not  iise  gentleness 
«id  mercy  towards  us*    But, 

4i^  II.  Although  perfection  of  degrees  dunit/t  be  ixndeiv 
i^tocd  to  be  our  duty  ia  the  periods  aald  i9paces  of  this  life,  ben 
YSkiuHe  we  are  here  in  the  istate  of  labour  aild  contention^  of  ptk 
fpimage  and  progression,  yet  even  in  this  life  we  are  to  kboui- 
towaids  it :  and»  *'  Be  ye  perfect,^  ri^.,  with  the  highest  da>- 
ffrees  of  hriinessi  i&  tb  be  understood  in  a  ourr^it  and  trai^ 
sient  sense.  For  this  pi'eeeiyty  thus  uofderstood,  hath  its  ob- 
l^tkxn  ufx>n  our  endeavour  c^ly^  and  not  npdEn  the  ev&kt. 
When  a  general  a»nmands  his  army  to  destroy  the  eneiny, 
hk  binds  thettn  oidy  to  a  prndent,  a  possibly  and  vigorous 
^ndeavolir  to  do  it,  and  cannot  intend  the  effect,  but  by  s^ 
vend  patts  answerable  to  die  steps  of  the  progression.  So  is 
that  ifi  the  Psdbis ;  ^  Be  learned,  ye^  diat  are  princes  of  the 
world '^^^  that  i^  Learn,  and  se  by  indnstry  and  attendon 
0itiye  tit  knowle^e.  For  although  every  man  be  a  sinner, 
yet  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  avoid  all  sin,  is  not  only 
guilQr  ^  the  sin  he  commits, — ^but  the  negligence  also,  which 
is  tite  par^t  of  the  sin,  is  another  on,  and  direcdy  criminal. 
So  it  is  in  die  d^ees  of  perfection ;  what  we  cannot  attain 

^  Mate.  V.  49.  »  Psalm,  ii> 
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to»  we  must  at  least  desire.     In  this  world,  we  cannot  arrive 

thither ;  but  in  this  life,  we  must  always  be  gcnng  thither.     It 

is  ^  status  vise  C  grace  is  the  way  to  glory.     And  as  he,  that 

commands  us  to  enter  into  a  city  from  which  we  are  hugely 

distant,  means  we  should  pass  through  all  the   ways,  that 

lead  thither,  so  it  is  here.     The  precept  must  be  given  here, 

and  begun,  and  set  forward ;  and  it  will  be  finished  hereafter. 

But  as  a  man  may  be  an  adulterer,  or  a  thief,  with  his  heart 

and  his  eye,  as  well  as  with  his  hand ;    so  it  is  also  in  good 

things :  a  man's  heart  may  be  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state 

of  perfection,  long  before  he  sets  his  feet  upcHi  the  golden 

threshold.     His  desires  are  first  crowned  and  sainted,  and  then 

the  work  shall  be  made  perfect. 

43.  III^  There  is  another  sort  of  perfection,  which  may 

not  be  improperly  meant  in  this  charge  of  duty,  and  that  is, 
a  perfection  of  state.  **  Be  ye  perfect,"  that  is,  be  ye  holy ; 
for  reXerst/ft;  is  ^  sanctifico ;'  and  reXsrin  is  *  festum,'  or  *  a 
holy  day,^  a  day  that  hath  the  perfection  added  to  it  of  which 
a  day  is  capable,  a  day  sanctified  to  the  Lord.  For  rcXsioi^v 
is  the  same  with  ayia^siv,  to  *  sanctify^  is  to  '  make  perfect.^ 
"  Nihil  enim  sanctificavit  lex,"  so  the  Latin  reads  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  *> ;  but  in  the  Greek  it  is  IreXewjsy,  *  The  law 
made  that  perfect  which  it  did  not  sanctify.'  So  that,  "  Be 
ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  is.  Be  ye  holy 
like  him,  or  in  imitation  of  him.  And  thus  the  word  is  ex- 
pounded in  Plato  :  TsXor  rwv  dyotBSv  ro  ofAoiCjBnveu  r&  ®ec^ 
xaroi  ro  ^uvarov'  ofjioiatatv  ^e  ^ikaiov  Jtal  So'iov  /xera  ^qovTiff^Offs 
ysvia^ai.  ^^  That  is  the  perfection  of  good,  to  be  like  Grod ; 
but  to  be  like  him  is  to  be  just,  and  holy,  and  prudent."—- 
That  is  xara  ro  St/varov,  *  as  much  as  we  can  ;**  that  is,  with 
a  hearty,  righteous,  sincere  endeavour :  for  so  8<rwr  or  *  hdy* 
is  used.  It  signifies  sincere,  true,  without  error.  Ovx  2«w 
l(Tri  ra  f/^iyaXoi.  ao(pov  ysviaQai  tov  ra  /Mixqi  fi*^  ^vvdfAsvov, 
So  Damascius  in  Suidas :  ^^  It  is  not  likely  or  true,  that  he 
that  is  not  wise  in  little,  things,  should  be  wise  in  great 
things.'"*  But  to  live  holily  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  to  live 
in  faith  and  good  works ;  that  is  Christian  perfection.  *0 
T^  ®ea)  hi  TriffTsaff  not  dyaOosqyias  oiKeiu/Beh  Sjios'  xai  $/x«fOf 
ovopia^gTat  sixorwy.  *  He  is  good  and  holy,  who,  by  faith  and 
good  works,  is  like  unto  God.'    For  this  perfection  or  o«o- 

o  Heb.  vii.  ]0. 
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my  ^  holiDiess/  is  nothing  else  but  a  pursuance  of  that  which 
is  just  and  good ;  for  so  said  Moses  concerning  the  man  that 
forsook  God,  and  denied  that  he  had  made  a  covenant  with 
him ;  ^^  Do  not  say  in  thine  heart,  ''0(TiiX  (mv  yivoiro  h  r<a  itco-^ 
arrivou  diro  rov  JLvpioVf  ^  Let  it  be  lawful  or  holy,  or  permitted 
to  me  to  depart  from  the  Lord.'*'*  To  this  sense  was  that  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  expounds  this  phrase  of  *^  Be  ye  perfect" 
by  ^  Christianum  fieri  ;^  ^  Be  perfect,'  that  is,  ^  Be  Christians,^ 
be  Christ^s  disciples ;  for  he  who  came  dvavXinpojffat  rov  vopMv 
^  to  fulfil,'  to  consummate  obedience,  to  perfect  ^  the  law,^ — ^to 
obey  him,  and  be  disciples  of  his  institution,  is  our  perfection 
and  consummation. 

44.  IV.  This  perfection  of  state,  although  it  does  not 
suppose  a  perfection  of  degrees,  yet  it  can  be  no  less  than,  1. 
a  perfection  of  parts.  It  must  be  a  religion  that  is  not  min- 
gled with  interest,  piety  to  God  that  is  not  spoiled  with  cruelty 
to  our  neighbours,  a  zeal  that  hath  in  it  no  uncharitable- 
ness  or  spite;  that  is,  our  religion  must  be  entire,  and  not 
defective  in  any  constituent  part.  So  St.  James  uses  the 
word  riXetoi  for  oXoxX9)/>oi,  ^^  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  no- 
thing ^'^  2.  To  which  add  this  also,  that  to  this  perfection 
of  state,  perseverance  is  of  necessity  to  be  added.  For  so 
we  are  taught  by  the  same  Apostle ;  ^^  Let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work  ;^  that  is,  let  it  bear  you  through  all  your 
trials,  lasting  till  all  your  sufferings  are  over ;  for  he  that  en- 
dures to  the  end,  shall  be  crowned,  because  he  only  is  per- 
fect. Our  holiness  must  persevere  to  the  end.  But,  3.  it 
must  also  be  growing  all  the  way.  For  this  word  *  perfect' 
is  sometimes  in  Scripture  used  for  degrees,  and  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  Christians  in  the  measures  of  duty.  St.  Paul 
uses  it  to  signify  *  well-grown  Christians,'  or  men  in  Christi- 
anity. 2r99TE  Ts'Xstoi  xal  vrnXinptoyuivoi  h  vavrl  dgXTi/^cKri  rov 
®%ov ;  '*  stand  perfectly  and  full,''  or  ^^  confidently  fulfilling  all 
the  will  of  God*i  i"^  for  therefore  "  we  preach  Christ,  and  ex- 
hort every  man,  and  touch  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
miay  present  every  man*"  reXeiov  ev  X§t(jTw  'Ivktov  "  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus' ;"  that  is,  that  they  should  not  always  be  as 
babes,  for  whom  milk  and  weak  nutriment  are  to  be  provided ; 
nor  like  those  silly  women,  always  learning,  and  never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;'  but  it  is  commanded 

|>J(im.i.  4,  «iCol.  iv.l2.  'i.  28. 


us  to  be  ^se  s^d  perfect,  <  to  be  ^&i  m  Chmt^*  m  iSt^  Paid 
ih^^  the  jEuidl^be^ ;  ^<  Be  ye  babes  iti  mafice^  but  in  ynvat 
Mnnds  ^reXeibf  yi^g^S'g  be  perfect  V^  thit  ii^  Be  ta^^  ^ide,  •tiifl 
CWiifid^tj  and  trtrottgv  «afid wdl  gPoWii.  *«  Perffeddy  iftJstrUcted;" 
ifeftt  %  ^*  readily  pr^red  «o  e^'^ery  good  worit  ;'*'  Mt  aiwayt 
^ployed  in  iiie  el^fments  and  i&lkilt-]f>i«^cM»tiGM  iind  ^mo^ 
ticei^  <df  Ireligbh,  but  doiiig  noMe  utetii^  1^11  ^tdSli^  i&  A^ 
dt^pesrt  inyi^enei^  6f  fa^  laasd  Mlnebfe.  TMs  U  ^i^&bfcl 
tb  thslt  exptG^^ti  of  St.  Paul>  wh6  baying  ittid  the  ^<yu»^M 
yt  €hrii^tkMty  by  dedcribk^g  the  fundamc^thllft,  Iht^^g  U 
i^^k  of  ifhre  more  myi^t<°9ioui^  ^inti^  ^  tlife  l^gidl^  t^ 
it  <a  going  on  to  perfection*:'  so  that  by  tl^  |»«jlsept  «f 
jyeifectidn  it  is  iiitended  we  should  db  tctot^  t^an-  lt!be  Idlest 
xbeastn*^  of  6v&  duftiei^,  and  4ihere  '^  fio  ^asAty  but  e9«&  the 
tlttfkbsi:  of  our  ^^er^  all  that  w^  tab,  is  tll%  nleatiSQi^  of  imir 
duty:  I  dd  hot  say,  all  tStdt  we  c^an  to^Cui:«%^  f^^ilij^^ 
bttt  ail  iW^  we  c^  mo^afly  ahd  probaJbly^  adcordbg  m  thi 
^measures  d[  ft  mal),  and  I9ie  !rate  0(0^  hi^d^imiicei^  ^A»d  kkfimni 
n!ei&. 

45.  V.  Sut  the  last  s^t  isind  sen^e  of  pei^tidn,  is'itm 
Hvlfnch  ddir  blessed  Saviour  intended  ^jfi-tici^ly  in  dife  4fca. 
stanfcfe  anA  i^hject-niatter  of  iMs  ^reee{)ti  and  ttol  k^  %.  p^ 
Fedtion  in  the  kind  \>f  action,  tW  is,  A  ^choice  and  ()roj^e«^ 
tibn  of  iJie  mdst  noble  and  excelMt  ijiings  in  the  Whbte  ^fti- 
H^on.     Three  are  especialiy  inj^ahcfed  iii  the  holy  <5te^di 

1,  The  ftrfet  is,*^k  bemg  l*eady,  «r  a  ftiaking  onrsfeh^ 
ready  to  suffer  ^pensecfutidtt,— ^prescribed  by  btt¥  W^s^d  €^ 
ifiovtt  to  the  rich  young  man :  "  i¥  thou  Wilt  be  p&{^,  s^iA 
and  giv^  to  the  "poot-^  that  is,  If  thou  wilt  be  liay  ais(5|f>fe, 
tnake  thyself  ready,  **  and  cohie  tod  follow  nlie^"  For  it  %« 
at  that  time  necessary  to  itll  l?hat  wodld  fcDow  C3irilft'*s  peiwh 
Kttd  fortune,  to  quit  dl  they  bad  above  their  needs.  5For  'ttejf^ 
that  followed  him,  were  sui'e  oifatross;  and  iSferefi^  to  in^lfe 
Aem  to  be  ffisciples,  itas  to  ehg^ge  "dietn  to  tlte  siiffering  pf^ 
isecution  •  and  this  was  that  wMdi  our  blessed  Baticmr  i^eS^ 
Jperifecftion. 

^—  D^lce  ifet«kkil4i^  est 

(O  Lenne !)  sequi  Deum 
Cingei^em  viridi  tempora  pampino^. 

It  is  an  e^y  tbing  to  Mlow  Ood  ia  festivals  and  days  ^ 

•  1  Ck)r.  xiv.  2D.        *  IJeb.  vi.  I.        «  Matt.  six.  «i .       «  ttor.  8. 25.  18. 
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tectiQifi^t ;  but  to  selre  him  in  hard  bat^tes,  tb  die  for  hita, 
%8  tihe  perfef6tion  of  love,  of  faith,  and  obedience.  ^  Obfedictok 
Vttitb  deatii,^  tc^s  Vhe  character  of  his  o>«nfi  J)erffedtioti  i  folr 
^  great^t  i6Ve  thaft  thife  hAth  no  ttito,  th&tt  to  ^ajr  d6\vh  fes 
gjfe^»ii_u  §cjj5  -qii^m  dicam  bottutti,  J)etfect'um,  absolatutif 
Quem  malum  fecere  nulla  Vis,  iiull^  tt^cessitafe  poteist  :**  ^*  ft% 
fe  good,  A^sdlUte,  tod  perfect,  whom  too  force,  nb  lieci^i^j^ 
tkh  nirfce  evfly.'' 

11;  "The  se^ron'd  inst^nc6  is,— being  merciful ;— fot  JSt.  Ltokfe 

TeeordiW^  this  pr^tfept  eiipoUttds  h  by  IXeaJAover,  <  l^e  ^e  pep. 
fect%*  that  is,  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  heavenly  Fath^ir  is 
ttfetciful  f"  tor  by  nTetcy  6tAy  we  can  be  Xke  hini.    *0(TrU  roi; 

^^"^dilA;  aV^Se'^j^'eT^fci  0oipo^y  Ss:  6V  w  ytpBiirffcov  iffTiv  trspoy  rhv  eX«r- 

"i^Ti"  l^iO£0/x'Evot5'  xb^yuVj  ©eif  yivsraci  ro/v  XaptCavovTft;v  ovVor 
'A»PW)r^f  VoT)  ®eoS.  *^  fie  th^  b^airs  his  tteighbours'  bUtdi^fl, 
khd  5s  \frBfing  td  dd  benefit  to  his  infetiofs,  and  16  ihinist^t 
te  tii^  ite6dy  <tf  the  g<3k>d  thiftgs  Whl<ii  God  hkth  givc!& 
hi&,-4te  is  di^  God  to  them  that  receive,  he  is  ian  imitator  of 
©od  himsetf  ^.""^Afld  Justin  Mai^yr,  recitiftg  this  precept  6f 
^ttr  ^Icisl^M  SaVibUt,  hii^te^  of  rix^ol  Uses  the  'wolfd  xp^arol 
^kid  dJVr/ijix'ovgi-,  ^  fee  y6  good  ind  bouUtifui,  as  your  heavenly 
FatWfit  ffe.'^— Atod  to  this  pui^se  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
youn^  ttiaii  before  mentiohed,  is  interpolated  in  the  tJospel 
*ccc«*ding  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Nazarenes,  « 'The  Lord  said 
\ihtbliin!i,  ilo\v  shyest  thoii,  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the 
Aets,  ^heti  It  is  written  in  the  law,  Thou  shdt  love  thy 
Yil^^bout  BM  thyself!  knd  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren  the 
'4xm^  bf  Albraham  dJte  tovei-ed  in  filth,  and  die  Vith  hungei^, 
attd  thy  hbxise  is  ¥ull  6f  gd6d  things,  and  nothing  goes  forth 
tb  thetn  frcto  then<fe.  If  therefore  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  seH 
^a^l  aiid  giVfe  t6  lSi6  pbor.*— Charity,  Whibh  is  the  fuelling  th^ 
d6nfittiand*ient,  is  ialso  the  perfection  of  a  "Christian :  iand  that 
a  giving  x)f  alms  should  be  *  perfection,'  is  not  disagreieing  with 
ftife  Afe^gn  <rf  the  word  itself;  reXsrv  yip  ^a^-av^v,  say  the  gTatn- 
l&iarians ;  it  signifies  *  'to  spend  ;*  and  vo\vrs\ri^  is  a  *  gteJift 
spender'  or  a  bountiful  person. 

Hi.  The  third  is  the  very  particular  to  which  oUr  blessed 
Master  cfid  e^ecially  relate  in  the  words  of  the  sanction  (Sc 
inistitutioh :    aind  we   are  taught  it  by  the  particle  otv  or 
>  Senedi.  *  Luke  vi,  86.  •  ^rijitor  ad  biognetum. 
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'  therefore.'  For  when  the  holy  Jesus  had  described  that  glory 
of  Christianity,  that — "  we  should  love  our  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  vs;''-— he 
propounds  the  example  of  our  "heavenly  Father;  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  $md  on  the  good.^  But  the 
publicans  love  their  friends,  and  salute  their  brethren:  but 
more  is  expected  of  us :  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect  ;'^  that  is,  do  more  than  the  publi- 
cans, do  as  your  Father  does,  be  perfect  as  he  is,  that  is, — 
"  love  your  enemies.'' 

46.  VI.  Now  concerning  this  sense  of  the  precept  of  per- 
fection, which  is  the  choice  and  pursuance  of  the  noblest 
actions  of  religion,  we  must  observe  that  they  are  therefore 
*  perfection,*^  because  they  suppose  a  man  to  have  passed 
through  the  first  and  beginning  graces,  to  have  arrived  at 
these  excellences  of  piety  and  duty.  For  as  no  man  can,  on 
a  sudden,  become  the  worst  man  in  the  world,  his  soul  must 
by.  degrees  be  unstripped  of  holiness,  and  then  of  modesty, 
and  then  of  all  care  of  reputation,  and  then  of  disuse;  and  by 
these  measures  he  will  proceed  to  the  consummation  of  the 
method  of  hell  and  darkness:  so  can  no  man  on  a  sudden 
come  to  the  right  use  of  these  graces.  Not  every  man  that 
dies  in  a  good  cause,  shall  have  the  reward  of  martyrdom; 
but  he  that,  having  lived  well,  seals  that  doctrine  with  dying, 
which  before  he  adorned  with  living.  And  therefore  it  do^ 
infinitely  concern  all  them  that  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  to  take 
care  that  they  be  not  prodigal  of  their  suflPerings,  and  throw 
them  away  upon  vice.  Peevishness  or  pride,  lust  or  intem- 
perance, can  never  be  consecrated  by  dying  or  by  alms.  But 
he  that  after  a  ^  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,'  adds  cha- 
rity or  martyrdom  to  the  collective  body  of  his  other  graces, 
he  hath  made  them  *  perfect'  with  this  kind  of  ^perfection.' 
Martyrdom  can  supply  the  place  of  actual  baptisms,  but  not 
of  repentance:  because  without  our  fault  it  may  so  happen, 
that  the  first  cannot  be  had;  but,  without  our  fault,  the  second 
is  never  left  undone. 

47.  Thus  perfection  and  repentance  may  stand  together. 
Perfection  does  not  suppose  the  highest  intention  of  degrees 
in  every  one,  but  in  all  according  to  their  measures  of  grace 
and  time.    Evangelical  perfection  is  such  as  supposes  a  be^ 
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ginning,  an  infant-grace,  progression  and  variety,  watchftil- 
ness  and  fear,  trembling  fear.  And  there  are  many  graces 
required  of  us,  whose  material  and  formal  part  is  repentance : 
such  as  are  mortification, — ^penitential  sorrow, — spiritual 
mourning, — ^patience, — some  parts  of  humility, — all  the  parts 
and  actions  of  humiliation  ; — and  since  in  these  also,  ^perfec- 
tion' is  as  great  a  duty  as  in  any  thing  else,  it  is  certain  that 
the  perfection  of  a  Christian  is  not  the  supreme  degree  of  ac- 
tion or  intention. 

48.  But  yet  perfection  cannot  be  less  than  an  entire  piety, 
a  holiness  perfect  in  its  parts,  wanting  nothing  material,  al- 
lowing no  vicious  habit,  permitting  no  vile  action,  but  con- 
tending towards  the  greatest  excellency,  a  charitable  heart, 
a  ready  hand,  a  confident  religion,  willing  to  die  when  we 
are  called  to  die,  patient,  constant,  and  persevering,  endea- 
vouring ^cLxa,  ro  ^ovoLxh-^  *  according  to  the  measures'*  of  a  man, 
to  be  pure  and  pleasing  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
sum  of  all  those  several  senses  of  perfection,  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  several  uses  of  the  word  in  Holy  Scripture.  For 
though  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  pleased  to  abate  for  bur 
unavoidable  infirmities,  that  is,  for  our  nature, — ^j'^et  he  will 
not  abate  or  give  allowance  to  our  superinduced  evil  customs  ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  for  both;  because  the  one  can  be 
helped,  and  the  other  cannot ;  and  therefore  as  to  allow  that 
is  to  be  a  patron  of  impiety,  so  not  to  allow  for  this,  is  to  de- 
mand what  cannot  be  done :  that  is  against  the  holiness^  this 
against  the  goodness  of  God. 

49.  **  There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  sinneth  not," 
said  Solomon^;  andj  "the  righteous  shall  be  punished,''  said 
David ^;  and  he  found  it  so  by  a  sad  experience:  for  he, 
though  affirmed  to  be  *  blaipeless  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,' 
and  *  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  yet  complains,  "  that  his 
sins  are  innumerable,  more  than  the  hairs  upon  his  head." 
But  though  no  man  can  live  without  error  or  mistake,  the 
effects  of  weakness  and  ignorance,  inadvertency  and  surprise, 
yet  being  helped  by  God's  grace,  we  can,  and  must  live 
without  great  sins,  such  which  no  man  admits  but  with  deli- 
beration. 

50.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  keep  the  commandments  in  a 
sense  <rf  favour  and  equity,  and  another  thing  to  be  without 

*»  1  KingS;  viii.  46.  «  Psal.  xxxvii.  29.  vet.  edit. 


i^  to.be  i^ithout  lan ;  bfcau^^  tha  ^wm^iwfs^  %bi<^  ^vf^ 

ill  t;his:  sense  w  ma^  can  Heep.  tl\^  aw»»«^i#iei^;  9^,  ii^  i^jO, 
^l^tQ^  9^U  fe^.  saj^,  %t  he  h^tfe  npt  WM^-,    Ph^.  i!?e.  9^  \i^ 
the.  ^1%  of  God,'fl^  gyaj?e,  k^p  tihte  9ppuiUHi4ppte^%  -  9fi^8fe 
4?.lj  %o^ight  Jegus  Christ,'  W  v?  Cftnr^  l^e^p  tb^  so  a| 
to  1)(?  y^thojut  siA-     Which   S^,   Cjri^ory  thu^  eagpjr^^se^^: 
^'  Muhi   sine  crimme,  nuUus  vero  esse  sine  p^Qi^ti^  v^ejt  :^^ 
'*  M%9}^  live.  withp-Ut  criii\e9>  no^i^  witl^vit  o^nice/*    A:(4  ^^ 
is.  now  as  it  w£^,  un^er  the  l|iw  ;  ijp^^j  ij(^^  ^i^  ^pigti^^^^ 
ani^  bj^eles^ ;  D^Yid^  Jp^,  jo^u^  (^Jfeh,  ?^tvffy:|  f^A 
Elizabeth,   ^aul  btfore  his  co^v^rsiop.  accqr^fgig  t;a  tb.^,  ^, 
counts  of  the  law ;  and  so,  are.  ixian^  npi^,  apco^diiDig  tQ»  ^f 
holy  and  merciful  ijae^yres  pjf  the  ^spd,;  np.t  by  the  £01;^ 
of  nature,  biit  by  the  helps  of  gro^ce ;  not  always,  b\it  at  f9^ 
tiii^e;  not  absolutely,  };>u\  in  a  liip[]jl,te4  mea^iue ;  tha,t  i^,.  f<^ 
innpcentj^  but  penitent ;  WJlj  perfect  absolutely,  1;)ut  exceQ^uytly 
contending  a^nd  perfect  ii^  their  desires;  npt  at  their  jpijn;i^'% 
end^   bijit  on  their  ij^y  t;hitl;i^rj    free  frpn\  gi;eat|  sins;   ^Lt, 
speckle^  with  lesser  spots,,  ever  striving  ^gainsl^  ipo,  thp^gh. 
sometimes  failing.     This  is  tbe  precept  pf  perfectiojji,  a$,  it  c^Q. 
consist  with  the  measures  and  iufiri^fi^t^es  pf  a  ipaA, 

61.  We  nxust  turn  from  all  pur  eyil  ways,  leavypig  ifa  ii* 
unmprtified,  that  is  pjoe  measvp:^  of  perfectioi?^;  it  is.  a  '  perfi^ 
qDnversioxi.'  We  m\^st  have  charity  -y^  that  is  appjt^er  'p&^S^. 
tion ;  it  is  a  *  perfect  grace.'  We  must  be  r^4y  ^^  P^  ^^ 
all  for  a  good  cpj^is^iencejt.  a^  to.  die  fpr  Christ ;  that  is  '  per- 
fect obedieue.^,'  aud  the  mo^^t  ^pejcfect;  love.'  We  n?^  i?(^ca^ 
tp  the  divide  wiU  in  doii?g  ^^  siji^ei;ing^  t^t  isL  *  p(B;pf?<rt 
patienco  f  we  ^lust  "  live  in  all  l?Loly  conversatip^  and  Sp&r. 
neas ;"  that  is  a  *  perfect  state.'  We  must  eyer  be  goii;^  fpif^-^, 
ward  and  grpwijpg  iij  gpdliness,,  that  so  w,^  m,ay  ^i  *  perfep^ 
meiji  in  Christ  J  .Arid  yve  mu^t  persijever^  unto,^p^p4:  thi^ 
is  '  perfeqtipn,'  and  the  cro.wi^  pf  aP  th^.  re&t^  If  any  tbmg^ 
less  man  this  were  intended,  it  cannot  be.  tpld  bpw  th^e.  Gc9sp4 
8l^>vdd  be  %  l^oly  institution,  or  tha,t  Qod  ^hpuld  irecy^i^e  ojf 
us  tp  live  a  holy  life ;  but  if  any  thing  more  than  thi^;  y/^V^. 
intended,  it  is  impossible  b^t  all  Qianjkii^d  shpuld  peipsh. 

53.  Tp  the  same  sei^se.  are  we  to  understa^  thp£^  o&^ 
severe  precepts  of  S<?^pture  of  "  being  pure;^  u^lamable, 


wAmi  opol  pr  wmklo^  without  f^iilC  that  i%  tb^  w^  lie 
honest  and  sincere,  free  from  hjrpocrisy,  just  in  our  purpps^ 
mA  o^^fi,  widiout  pwrtblity  and  uohai^dsome  nodxtunes. 
SXm,  Faul^  makes  them  Ui  e^cpound  eac^  other,  jvfoa«oiD»< 
and  ^l\i»qKm^,  ^  dnceie/  that  is,  nHthout  fauU»  pivcfi  aod  eleM 

6S,  Like  to.  this  is  that  of  ^  toto  corde^'  hamff  and  aervimg 
Ckdi  ^  mth  all  our  heart/  and  \vith  ^1  oAur  strength.  That 
this  is  possible,  ia  folly  to  deny.  For  he  that  saith,  he  eaiin<]a 
do  a  thiogi  with  all  his  stvength,  that  is,  that  he  canoot  do 
ivhat  he  oan  do,  knowa  not  what  he  saya:  and  yet  to  do  thi% 
i^  the  highest  measure  aiMl  suhUmity  of  Christian  perfaettoii« 
and  of  keeping  the  oommandmenta.  But  it  signifies  two 
^binga:  1.  avwoxi/ratr,  ^  without  hypocrisy,^  si^cecely  and 
heairtUyi  opposit^e  to  that  of  ^  corde  et  qord?"  in  the  Psahmst. 
,  <>  Covdct  9t  Gorde  bquuti  sunt  ;^  ^^  they  qpi^^  lyith  a  double 
heart  i^  but  ^^  the  men  of  Zehulun  went  out  to  battle  <  ahnjue 
Qorde  et  oorde,^  ^^  they  <^  were  not  of  a  double  hea^  ^,^  so  St. 
Jfroma  renders  it ;  Init  heartily,  or  with  a  whole  heart,  they 
^A  their  business^  SL  It  simplifies  diligenoe  and  khour,  eart 
aefitnesa  and  cautbn :  <^  totus  in^  hoc  sum  ;^  so  the  Latins  use 
to  speak ;  '^  I  am  earnest  and  hearty  in  this  affisiir  ;^'  I  am  wholly 
tsken  up  with  it. 

64.  Thus  is  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel  rarely  abbre? 
tiated  in  diese  two  woids  of  perfisction  and  r^ntaace* 
^  Crod  hath  sent  Jesus  to  hlesa  you,"  ev  rSf  etyaarpipuv^  huttnat^ 
^  whilst,^  pr  ^^  so  that,  every  one  of  you  turn  from  your  im« 
^uitiea  V^  Hq  blesses  us,  and  we  must  do  our  duty )  he  paiw 
dona  us,  and  we  obey  him ;  ^  He  tuma  us,  and  we  are  turned.* 
And  when  St.  Peter  had  represented  the  terrors  of  the  day 
aC  judgment^  he  infers,  ^^  What  manner  of  persK>ns  OMght  wa 
tp.  be,^  Ev.  reus  otyim^  coMarpo^Xi;  wti  6v(3F«€f/ai4(9  ^'  iu  holy  liviqg 
and  holy  worshtppiags "  ?^^  This  he  calls  '  a  giving  diUgenee  to 
ha  found/  o/nriXoi  ««}  diui(i.nr.9h  ^  without  spot  and  unblam«» 
able.^;^  that  is  Christiaii  perfection:  and  yet  this  yery  thing 
\»  no  other  than  what  he  calls  a  little  before  ek  ih^riMa^otTi  xfi** 
fp^du^  ^^  a  cconing  to  repentanee.^  Llying  in  '  holy  coAvarsa* 
^cm  and  piety,'  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  the  extent  and  hur» 
den  of  repentance^  and  it  is  the  limit  and  declaration  of  the 
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<  spotless  and  unblamable/    This  is  no  more,  and  that  is  no 
less. . 

55.  Upon  this  account  the  commandments  are  not  only 
possible  but  easy,  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  will  be  ex- 
acted at  our  hands  as  they  are  imposed.  That  is,.  1.  That 
we  abstain  from  all  deliberate  acts  of  sin.  S.  That  we  never 
contract  any  vicious  habit.  8.  That  if  we  have,  we  quite  re- 
scind  and  cut  them  off,  and  make  amends  for  what  is  past. 
4.  That  our  love  to  Grod  be  entire,  hearty,  obedient,  and  un- 
divided. 5.  That  we  do  our  best  to  understand  God^s  will 
and  obey  it,  allowing  to  ourselves  deliberately  or  by  observa- 
tion not  the  smallest  action  that  we  believe  to  be  a  sin.  Now, 
that  God  requires  no  more,  and  that  we  can  do  thus  much, 
and  that  good  men  from  their  conversion  do  thus  much, 
though  in  differing  degrees,  is  evident  upon  plain  experience 
and  the  foregoing  considerations.  I  conclude  with  the  words 
of  the  Arausican  council:  ^^  Omnes  baptizati,  Christo  auxili- 
ante  et  cooperante,  possunt  et  debent  quae  ad  salutem  perti- 
nent, si  fideliter  laborare  voluerint,  adimplere  f  ^  ^<  All  bap- 
tized Christians  may,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
if  they  will  faithfully  labour,  perform  and  fulfil  all  things  that 
belong  to  their  salvation.'^ 

56.  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  The  state  of  regeneration  is 
perfection  all  the  way,  even  when  it  is  imperfect  in  its  de- 
grees. The  whole  state  of  a  Christian's  life  is  a  state  of 
perfection.  Sincerity  is  the  formality  or  the  soul  of  it:  a 
hearty  constant  endeavour  is  the  body  or  material  part  of  it : 
and  the  mercies  of  God  accepting  it  in  Christ,  and  assisting 
and  promoting  it  by  his  Spirit  of  grace,  is  the  third  part  of 
its  constitution,  it  is  the  Spirit.  This  perfection  is  the  per- 
fection of  men,  not  of  angels ;  and  it  is  as  in  the  perfecticm 
of  glory,  where  all  are  perfect,  yet  all  are  not  equal.  Every 
regenerate  man  hath  that  perfection,  without  which  he  cannot 
be  accepted,  but  some  have  this  perfection  more,  some  kss. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  state,  but  the  perfection  of  degrees  is 
not  yet.  Here  men  are  ha  rov  Treirqtxoy  vovv  rfXeioiz/xEyoi, 
^^  made  perfect  according  to  the  measure  of  their  fathers/'  as 
Porphyry  expressed  it ;  that  is,  by  the  measures  of  mortality, 
or  as  it  pleases  God  to  enable  and  accept  them. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Practice. 

I.  The  ]aw  is  either  taken  for  ^  the  law  of  Moses,^  or  ^  the 
law  of  works  :^  the  law  of  works  is  that  empire  and  dominiou 
which  God  exercised  over  man,  u^g  his  utmost  right,  and 
obliging  man  to  the  rigorous  observation  of  all  that  law  he 
should  impose  upon  him.  And  in  this  sense,  it  was  a  law 
of  deaths  not  of  life ;  for  no  man  could  keep  it ;  and  they 
that  did  not,  might  not  live.  This  was  imposed  on  Adam 
only. 

2.  But  when  GUkI  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  he  b^aa 
to  niake  .a  covenant  with  them,  with  some  compUance  to 
their  mfirmities:  for  because  little  things  could  not  be 
avoided,  sacrifices  were  appointed  for  their  expiation;  which 
was  a  mercy  as  the  other  was  a  misery,  a  repentance  as  the 
sin :  but  for  great  sins  there  was  no  sacrifice  appointed,  no 
repentance  ministered.  And  therefore  still  we  were  in  the 
ministration  of  death :  for  this  mercy  was  not  sufiident ;  as 
yet  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  justified  by  the  law. 
It  threatened  sinners  with  death,  it  inflicted  death,  it  did  not 
promise  eternal  life,  it  ministered  no  grace,  but  fear  and  tern* 
poral  hope ;  it  was  written  in  tables  of  stone,  not  in  their 
hearts  ;  that  is,  the  material  parts  of  the  law  of  Moses  were 
not  consonant  to  natural  and  essential  reason,  but  arbitrary 
impositions;  they  were  not  perfective  of  a  man,  but  very 
often  destructive.  This  was  a  little  alteration  or  ease  of  the 
covenant  of  works;  but  hot  enough. 

3.  From  this  state  of  evil  things  we  were  freed  by  Chris* ; 
the  law  was  called  ^  the  letter,^  ^  the  ministration  of  death^^ 
^  the  ministration  of  condemnation,^  ^  the  old  testament  ;^  apt 
to  amaze  and  confound  a  sinner,  but  did  not  ^ve  him  any 
hopes  of  remission,  no  glimpse  of  heaven,  no  ministry  of  par-* 
don:  but  the  Gospel  is  called  ^  the  Spirit,'  or  ^  the  ministraticai 
of  the:  Spirit,'  *  the  law  of  faith,'  *  the  law  of  liberty ;'  it  minis-.  ' 
ters  repentance,  it  enjoins  holiness,  it  gives  life,  and  we  all 
have  hopes  of  being  saved. 

4.  This,  which  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  represented  in  their  several  periods,  is  by  some  made 
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to  be  the  state  of  every  returning  sinner ;  and  men  are  taught 
that  they  must  pass  through  the  terrors  of  the  Law,  before 
they  can  receive  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel.  The  law  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  the  synagogue  to  Christ;  it  was  so  to 
them  who  were  under  the  law,  but  it  cannot  be  so  to  us,  "who 
axe  not  under  the  law^  but  under  gi^ace*"^  Vas  if  they  iheah 
<  the  k#  of  workB>'  or  that  intei*po0iUDn  Which  ^as  the  first  ki- 
tercourse  with  nlan^  they  lose  their  title  to  the  melted  bf  the 
Gospel ;  if  they  mean  ^  the  law  of  Mosecr^'  then  they  do  not 
^'  fttsnd  fast  in  the  libeity^  by  Which  Christ  hath  made  thdn 
fre^."'  But  whatsoever  thd  meaning  be,  lieither  of  ih^m  dm 
sxHicem  ChristiatiA.  For  God  hath  sent  hid  Bon  to  eitablifth  k 
better  covenant  in  his  blood,  to  preach  repentance,  to  crfBsr 
parddn,  to  condemti  sin  in  the  fl^h^  to  piibU^h  the  tig^tetos- 
ness  a£  God,  to  convince  the  world  tdP  siti  by  his  Holy  Spirit^ 
to  threaten  damnation,  Hot  to  sinners  absolutely,  but  ab^^ 
lutely  to  the  impenitent,  £^d  to  promise  and  ^vd  sdvutidft 
to  his  sons  And  servantis. 

5.  I.  The  uig  that  we  Chfifftiatitf  are  t<i  ididui  of  the  kW,  k 
only  to  magnify  th^  metci^  of  God  in  J^esud  Ghrist,  Who  hith 
fte«d  till  ttoctL  ($0  severe  a  edVem^t,  wko  Ade^  ndt  judg^  i^  bjr 
the  measuiies  of  ati  angel,  but  by  the  ilpari  of  a  ina&^sT  haSA» 
But  W6  ate  hot  to  subject  oursek^,  sd  touch  as  by  ftetfcii  ttf 
kw  or  faney,  tb  the  dUWe  and  th^eatetiiiigs  of*  th6  covetiailt  trf 
WOtkst,  oi*  of  Moseses  kw,  though  it  was  of  fHiote  ihsttocefi^  ted 
ksB  severity,  by  I'eason  dT  th^  tdlowaiic^  of  saeriflcei^  for  &t^ 
piation. 

6w  II.  Ev^ry  Christian  mati  i^liinkig^  k  to  ^nsidet"  the 
horrible  thteateuiiigi^  of  the  Gospel,  the  severe  InteniikiaMofl 
of  eternal  pains,  the  goodneUd  c^  G^  IcMdiDg  to  irepentaiu^ 
the  severity  of  his  justice  in  exacting'  great  {mnisbmente  of 
criminals,  the  reasonableness  of  thk  justice  pUniiriling  such 
p^sons  intolei*abIy^  who  would  not  us^  so  great  a  grace  in 
90  pleasing  a  service,  tat  the  purchase  of  so  glorious  a  i^ 
Wafd.  The  terrors  of  the  kw  dkl  ^d  in  tempoitd  deM;b| 
they  could  affright  no  further;  but  in  the  G(>Erpel^  heaveti 
and  hell  were  opened,  and  laid  before  dl  mulldad;  and 
therefore,  by  these  measures^  a  sinner  is  to  ^ter  into  ihf§ 
sorrows  of  contrition  and  the  care  of  his  amendment.  And 
it  is  so  Vahi «  thing  to  think  every  sitmet  miist,  in  his  repent- 
ance, pass  under  the  triors  of  the  kw,  that  this  k  ftv*ry 
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destrtictioii  6t  that  reMon,  fbr  whieh  ikef  ate  StSien  ttpon  iht 
opinicxi.  The  Law  is  not  enough  to  affright  sinners;  &nd  the 
tenxMrs  of  the  Gospel  are  faf  more  td  perseyi^ring  and  inipe> 
hitmt  idnners,  than  the  terrors  bf  the  hir  iirere  to  the  bfeakerik 
c^  itt  The  cause  of  die  mistake  is  this :  the  Lav  mn  matt 
tenrible  than  the  Oeapel  isi  becaase  it  sUowed  no  mercjr  t^ 
ihi  Bifiner  m  {[reat  iiisiaiikes  s  but  the  Goi^el  does;  But  then 
if  lire  eoinpate  the  stbtb  of  diose  nlto  who  ftU  bnder  die  Mb 
vf  the  Law$  with  thete  wlio  fidl  undet  the  erib  threatened  ini 
the  Gdl^^  we  shall  find  diefce  tb  be  in  a  wrfrde  ooiiditioii  dion 
those  by  far,  as  much  as  hell  is  worse  than  being  stbned  lb 
deaths  or  tliriist  tbfou^  with  a  sword]  This  we  ari^  tadght 
bj  that  excellent  author  of  tb^  divine  Bpittle  td  die  H^ 
brews 'i  <«  He  that  despised  Moses's  kw,  died  without  mtorey 
under  two  cAr  three  witnei^ses :  oS  how  mdch  soret  punidhtfaen^ 
tappose  ye^  fehall  be  be  dibught  worthy^  who  hath  trbddeb  under 
ibot  die  Bdn  of  God>  add  hath  counted  tUe  blood  of  thfe  eovi^ 
ndnt^  ^herdwith  he  was  lianctified^  an  ubUoIj  tbin^,  and  hoik 
dene  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  y*  Bo  that^  under  the 
Gospel,  he  that  sins,  and  repents,  is  in  a  far  better  eoil£ttixi^ 
^n  he  diot  sinned  under  die  Law^  tod  repeiitedi  For  re^ 
pentaliee  was  nbt  then  allowed  et;  the  mail  wds  to  die  with- 
out m&rcji  But  he  that  iins  and  rep^hts  not^  isi  uiider  the 
Grospel,  in  a  far  worte  eondittbn  thtti  und«r  the  Law;  fid* 
iinder  dib  Groqpd^  he  shall  have  a  far  Aorer  pllnishfiient^  than 
under  the  Law  was  threatened^  Therrfore$  let  no  nufti  mis- 
take the  liierdes  ci  ihh  n^w  covenant,  or  turfo  the  grace  lot 
God  into  wantonnesd.  The  niercifes  of  the  Gospel  neither 
allow  us  to  sin,  nor  inflict  ad  easiei*  punishinent;  but  thc^ 
oblige  vti  to  more  holiness^  under  a  greater  pencdty*  In  pur^- 
stianee  of  which  I  add, 

7;  III.  The  covenant  by  ^^hich  mankind  must  now  be 
judged^  is  a  cdvenant  of  more  mei'cy^  but  alto  of  moi^  holt- 
Hess:  and  thek'efore  let  no  man  think  that  now  hd  is  di»- 
elbKged  froih  doing  good  works,  by  bang  admitted  to  the 
covenant  of  fkith :  fbr  though  the  covenants  are  opposed^  as 
old  and  new$  as  a  Worse  and  a  better^  yet  faith  dnA  works  are 
not  opposed.  We  are,  in  the  Gospel,  tied  to  more,  and  to 
more  excelletit  works  than  ever  the  subjects  of  diiy  law  w^re ; 
but  if^  after  a  hearty  endeavouf^  we  faU  into  infirmity^  and 
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Still  strive  against  it,  we  are  pitied  here,  but  there  we  were 
not.  Under  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of  works,  no  en- 
deavour was  sufficient,  because  there  was  no  allowance  made 
for  infirmities,  no  abatements  for  ignorance,  no  deductions  of 
exact  measures,  no  consideration  of  surprises,  passions,  folly, 
and  inadvertency ;  but  under  the  new  covenant,  our  hearty 
endeavour  is  accepted ;  but  we  are  tied  to  endeavour  higher 
and  more  excellent  things  than  they.  But  he  that  thinks  this 
mercy  gives  him  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleases,  loses  the 
mercy,  and  mistakes  the  whole  design  and  economy  of  God^^s 
loving-kindness. 

8.  IV.  To  every  Christian  it  is  enjoined,  that  they  be  per« 
feet ;  that  is,  according  to  the  measure  of  every  one :  which 
perfection  consists  in  doing  our  endeavour.  He  that  does  not 
do  that,  must  never  hope  to  be  accepti^,  because  he  refuses  to 
serve  Grod  by  something  that  is  in  his  power.  But  he  that 
does  that,  is  sure  that  Grod  will  not  refuse  it ;  because  we 
cannot  be  dealt  withal  upon  any  other  account,  but  by  the 
measures  of  what  is  in  our  power ;  and  for  what  is  not,  we 
cannot  take  care. 

9.  V.  To  do  our  endeavoiu:  or  our  best,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood equally  in  all  the  periods  of  our  life,  according  to 
the  work  or  effect  itself,  not  according  to  our  natural  powers, 
but .  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  measures  and  great 
periods  of  our  life.  A  man  cannot  pray  always  with  equal 
intention,  nor  give  the  same  alms,  nor  equally  mourn  with 
sharpness  for  his  sins.  But  God  having  appointed  for  every 
duty  proper  seasons  and  solemnities,  hath  declared,  that  he 
does  his  best,  who  heartily  endeavours  to  do  the  duty  in  its 
proper  season:  but  it  were  well  we  would  remember,  that 
he  that  did  a  good  act  to-day,  can  do  the  same  to-morrow  in 
the  same  circumstances;  and  he  that  yesterday  fought  a 
noble  battle  and  resisted  valiantly,  can,  upon  the  stune  t^rms, 
contend  as  manfully  every  day,  if  he  will  consider  and 
watch.  And  though  it  will  never  be,  that  men  will  always  do 
as  well  as  at  some  timeSf  yet  when  at  any  time  they  commit  a 
sin,  it  is  not  because  they  could  not,  but  because  they  would 
not,  help  it. 

10.  VI.  He  that  would  be  approved  in  doing  his  best, 
must  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  action ;  because, 
when  it  is  placed  in  its  proper  circumstances,  God  lays  his 
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hand  upon  it,  and  calls  to  have  it  done,  and  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  omission.  He  does  not  do  his  best,  that  does 
not  do  that,  because  such,  a  person  does  voluntarily  omit  the 
doing  of  a  good,  without  just  cause;  and  that  cannot  proceed 
from  an  innocent  principle. 

11.  VII.  He  that  leaves  any  thing  undone  which  he  is 
commanded  to  do,  or  does  what  he  is  commanded  to  forbear, 
and  considers  or  chooses  so  to  do,— -does  not  do  his  best^ 
cannot  plead  his  privilege  in  the  Gospel;  but  is  fallen  under 
the  portion  of  sinners ;  and  will  die,  if  he  does  not  repent 
and  make  it  up  some  way  or  other,  by  sorrow,  and  a  future 
diligence. 

12.  VIII.  To  sin  against  our  conscience,  can,  at  no  hand, 
consist  with  the  duty  of  Christian  perfection ;  because  he 
loves  not  God  with  all  his  heart,  nor  serves  him  with  all  his 
strength,  who  gives  some  of  his  strength,  and  some  of  big 
affection,  to  that  which  Gt)d  forbids. 

13.  IX.  No  man  must  account  that  he  does  his  duty, 
that  is,  his  best,  or  according  to  the  perfection  required  of 
Christians;  but  he  that  does  better  and  better,  and  grows 
towards  the  measures  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  For  ^  perfec- 
tion^ is  an  infinite  word;  and  it  could  not  be  communicated 
to  several  persons  of  different  capacities  and  degrees,  but  that 
there  is  something  common  to  them  all,  which  hath  analogy 
and  equivalent  proportions.  Now  nothing  can  be  ^  perfect,^ 
but  that  to  which  nothing  is  wanting;  and  therefore  a  man 
is  not  any  way  perfect  but  by  doing  all,  all  that  he  can; 
for  then  nothing  is  wanting  to  him,  when  he  hath  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  For  perfection  is  not  to  be  accounted,  by  com- 
paring the  subjects  which  are  perfect;  for  in  that  sense 
nothing  is  perfect  but  Grod ;  but  perfection  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  evary  man^s  own  proportions :  for  a  body  may  be  a  per- 
fect body,  though  it  have  not  the  perfection  of  a  soul ;  and 
a  man  is  perfect  when  he  is  heartily  and  entirely  Grod*s  servant, 
though  he  have  not  the  perfection  of  St.  Paul ;  as  a  man  is  a 
meek  man,  though  he  be  not  so  meek  as  Moses  or  Christ* 
But  he  is  not  meek,  if  he  keeps  any  fierceness  or  violence 
within.  But  then  because  to  be  more  perfect  is  incident  with 
human  nature,  he  that  do^  not  endeavour  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can,  and  more  than  he  hath,  he  hath  not  the  perfection  of 
holy  desires.     Therefore, 


H.  X.  iivery  per^m  that  i^  iw  tb^  st^t^  qf  g9^«^/ Aa4 
§^9)gDS  to  ife  bis  duty,  wvst  thipk  of  whfit  ifi  bpfoFft  hiw,  mt 
^^t  U  piist ;  ctf  the  «ta^8  th^t  ar^  mt  yfit  rm^  mt  o|  thiw 
MHbi  Pf^tiws  of  bis  ^mivsiSi  he  hslh  si^mdy  fiM^h^s 

Ut  cum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 
Instat  eqUi^  ^uriga  suos  vHkceiitibus^  ilium 

9oc  so  did  the  contenders  in  the  Olympic  caoes,  neyer  leek 
behind  but  contend  forwards:  and  fro^  hence  St.  Faul^  giv«s 
^e  rule  I  have  now  described.  <^  Brethren,  I  count  not  my- 
tself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  thii^  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  tbosi^ 
iibings  which  are  before,  I  press  towardg  the  mark  for  the  prize 
0i  the  bi^  ealling.  Let  therefoire  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be 
^us  minded.^'  That  is,  no  man  can  do  the  duty  of  a* Christian, 
no  man  can  in  any  sense  be  perfect,  but  he  that  adds  virtue 
to  virtue^  and  one  degree  o?  grace  unto  another. 

r 

*A  Noithlng  19  finished,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  undone.*^)  Pcmf 
our  perfection  is  always  growing ;  it  stands  net,  till  it  anive 
at  the  rskswais  d^iroi^y  the  crowning  of  him  that  runs.  For 
die  enforoing  pf  which  tlie  n)ore,  I  only  use  Si.  0)iFyaestom\si 
ll^ument;  £i  ^  &  roaae^ra  9rat$c^V9  c<  ^^  &  itcifK^svos,  es  ^e  h 
T^y  yii^CtXHV  ^)^v,  ^U7M  k^dp^^i  vs^l  'rSs  a^srdffsciff'  Ixe/v^^, 
«^  ^  stW/A^y  ifA,£is ;  If  Si.  Baul,  wl^o  had  done  so  much,  and 
jBuffered  so  much,  was  iiot  ye^y  confident,  b|ut  that  if  he  did 
look  back,  he  might  also  fall  back  \  what  shall  we  say,  wiiose 
perfection  is  so  little,  so  infant  and  impei£ect,  th%|  we  ace 
eome  fonwaids  but  a  littlf ,  and  have  gisea^  $paoe&  i^till  If 
ineasure? 

-  15.  !KI.  Let  every  man  that  is,  or  desires  to  be,  perfect, 
ende^VQUZ  to  make  up  t)ie  imperfection  oix  meanti^s  of  his 
fewices,  by  a  gxeat,  a  proinpt,  an  obedient,  a  lovipg,  and  a 
friendly  mind.  Foi  in  the  parable  our  blessed  Lord  hadi 
taiigkt  us,  that  the  servant  who  was  bidd^  to  plough  the 
field,r  or  feed  the  cattle,  is  sti^  called  an  unprofitable  servant^ 
because  he  hath  done  only  what  was  commanded  him;  that 
is,  they  had  do^e  the  work,  ^  utcunque,'  ^  some  way  ot  other  ;^ 

k  Horat.  Serm.  1.  1.  114.  1  Phil.  iii.  13, 14. 

"  Lucant  ii.  657»  '«« Luke,  xvii.  7. 
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the  thing  WM  finish^,  tliough  with  a  a^vil^  spirit ;  for  voierv 
pspperly  sigpifl^  ^  |o  do  the  putw«rd  work ;'  and  tb^  woyk» 
ctf  th$  law  Are  tho^  which  ^raaistod  in  outward  oh^dienoi^j 
a»d  by  which  a  mm  oould  not  be  JuBtified.  Bui  our  Uesaed 
Saviouv,  teaching  u^  the  righteousneftg  qf  the  kingdom,  hath 
aho  hiought  the  wdkI  itmXr  tp  signify  the  internal  also;  m 
Auxture  of  &ith  and  operation.  For  tQ  tihe  Jewa  inquiring, 
f ^  What  shall  we  do  to  work  thf^  w^k#  of  Gkid  ?^  Jeuup  an* 
awnni9,  Twra  Idrri  %i6  jf^yoy  tX)v  ^olii  ?v«  9(f rf (/jstw,  tie.  ^f  This 
U  the  work  of  Qod,  that  ye  heU^v^in  him  whom  he  I^tfh 
^esat  :'^  and  stnoe  tbU>7-r^'  to  dQ»'^  i^  ^6  dhriitiai^  sense,  i« 
IQ  do  ( bona  bei»e»'  *  good  w^ks  with  41  go^  mind*'  For 
enae  the  winrks  ^e  m\  only  in  th^m^^ly^  hiconwderahle, 
btttW4  ah«  do  th$$n  inoat  imperfectly  and  with  often  faiU 

iogflbr^r^  gopd  mi^dt  4ya4  the  ^ini  c^  a  l^i§pd  or  %  8on»  will 

^fi^  qnly  heif^ten  the  ^3wllenQy  qS  th^  w^k,  but  make 
lyoifnds  |b^  the  defect  too.  '-  The  ^(ring'  what  we  aire  comt 
mwded»  that  is,  in  th^  us^^  sep^  oi  ^  doing,'  (Ktill  l^ves  ua 
i  o^pr^tubk  r  for  v^  ar^  aeryants  cf  (lodi  h^  hath  a  perfost 
«B^  s^psrama  right  over  U9>  md  wi^en  this,  k  done,  still  ean 
daini^nd  mora ;  whfm  w^  hay^  <  plov^hgd,'  h^  wiU  call  upcoi 

m  ^  to  ^fut  ftt  fiupp^r  and  foy  all  this>  we  ar^  to  ei^p^t  Pi^ 

impunifiy  und  our  daily  provisions,  Aod  opoii  this  aacount. 
if  9@  sbovikl  have  pfsfwnwl  4^  ?PYWWt  c«f  lYWl^a*  Wfl  ooirfd 
1^  hftvfi  be^  ju#5e4,  But  tb^n.  thf^e  }^  »  sort  pf  work- 
^gi  f^;^  there  ^e  some  such  sjerva^ts  whi<^h  our  Xiord  use^^ 
^^  ma^  ex  seq^o  ^t  bono,  qu4m  e%  ^ufip^rio  ;^  with  the  vs^g^ 
oi  8011%  pot  of  slaves  OF  se^v^ots.  ^f  He  will  gird  himsolf> 
«nd  spcye  thepiPa — ^he  will  c^l  ^hem  firiends?  wd  npt  servai^  ;^^ 
thesfa  9^^  f uck  as  serye  ^  a^imo  liberfiliy'  such  which  Seo^^ea 
$^  ^  h^miles  awcps,'  *  humble  friend^  serving  as  St.  PautJ 
wpres/^  it,  |y  4^^<>^.74  xa^fiUfx  ^  ifi  th^  simplidty  of  theip 
h^^  'i  not  h  ^?dqr^lfo>o*^MW,  *  with  ^ye-service ;'  but  hor 
nw%»  hfSrtily,  z^^s]y,  s^  affeoUonatclyi  lxot/a/<yy^  ^g^, 
im^.r  m.  f  V^y^WT^f  i   so  St,  Petey,  ^  freely,  rendily,  not 

gruds^l^yi  9^  ^  i^ecesftity*^ 

ie.  XII.  Th^  proper  efie<?t  of  this  iS|  that  all  the  perfect 
dp.  ti^eir  service  ^,  that  their  yrork  should  fail  rather  thai^ 
thie^  minjjs,  tjjat  they  do  more  ^ban  is  commanded,.     «  Exi^- 

«  ^ 
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guum  est  bA  legem  bonum  esse  ;*"   To  be  good  according  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  to  do  what  we  are  forced  to,  to.  do  all 
that  is  lawful  to  do,  and  to  go  towards  evil  or  danger  as  far  as 
we  can,  these  are  no  good  signs  of  a  filial  spirit,  this  is  not 
Christian  perfection;    to  /x€v  ktrny  htiraypMy  thai  slaves  con- 
sider ;  thu  is  commanded  and  must  be  done  under  horrible 
pains:    and  such  are  the  negative  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
the  proper  duties  of  every  man's  caUing.     To   Se  rSf  vpoou^i^ 
cim  xaTo§9(y/x«,  This  is  an  act  of  piety  of  mine  own  chopp- 
ing, a  righteousness  that  I  delight  in;  that  is  the  voice  of 
sons  and  good  servants,  and  that  is  rewardable  with  a  mighty 
grace.     And  of  this  nature  are  the  affirmative  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  which  being  propounded  in  general  terms,  and 
with  indefinite  proportions,  for   the  measures    are  left  un- 
der our  liberty  and  choice,  to  signify  our  great  love  to  Grod. 
"^A    iX6V    yap   vveq  riv    hroXvtv   yiveraij  flroXwv    €X^*  '''°''   A«^^PV 
xara  roiw),  said  St.  Chrysostom ;  *^  Whatsoever  is  over  and 
above  the  commandments,  that  shall  have  a  great  reward/^ 
God  forbids  unmercifulness ;   he  that  is  not  unmerciful  keeps 
the  commandment ;  but  he  that,  besides  his  abstinence  from 
unmercifulness  according  to  the  commandment,   shall  open 
his  hand  and  his  heart,  and  give  plentifully  to  the  poor,  tins 
man  shall  have  a  reward ;  he  is  amongst  those  servants  wh<np 
his  "  Lord  will  make  to  rit  down,  and  himself  will  serve  him.'' 
When   God  in   the   commandment  forbids  undeahness  and 
fornication;   he  that  is  not  unchaste,  and  does  not  pollute 
himself,  keeps   the   commandment.     But  if   to  preserve  his 
chastity  he  uses  fasting  and  prayer,  if  he  mortifies  his  body, 
if  he  denies  himself  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  if  he  uses  the 
easiest,  or  the  harder  remedies,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  his  love  and  industry,  especially  if  it  be  prudent, — so  shaU 
his  greater  reward  be.     If  a  man,  out  of  fear  of  falling  into 
uncleanness,  shall  use  austerities,  and  find  that  they  will  not 
secure  him,  and  therefore,  to  ascertain  his  duty  the  rather, 
shall  enter  into  a  state  of  marriage,  according  as  the  prudence 
and  the  passion  of  his  desires  were  for  Goi  and  for  purity ;—? 
so  also  shall  his  reward  be.     To  follow  Christ  is  all  our  duty  ; 
but  if  that  we  may  follow  Christ  with  greater  advantages, 
we  quit  all  the  possessions  of  the  world,  this  is  more  accept- 
able; because  it  is  a  doing  the  commandment  with  greater 
love.     We  must  so  order  things  that  the  commandment  be 
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not  broken ;    but  the  difference  is  in  finding  out  the  better 
ways,  and  doing  the  duty  with  the  more  affections. 

17.  Now  in  this  case  they  are  highly  mistaken  that  think 
any  thing  of  this  nature  is  a  work  of  supererogation :  for  all 
this  is  nothing  but  a  pursuance  of  the  commandment.  For 
IvroXv)  or  ^  commandment,'  is  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for 
the  prescription  of  whatsoever  is  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
God,  whatsoever  he  will  reward  with  mighty  glories.  So 
*  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  all  our 
mind,  and  all  our  strength,^  is  called  irpam  xal  fAeydXn  ivroX^, 
'  the  first  and  the  great  commandment  q  ;^  that  is,  nothing  is 
more  pleasing,  nothing  more  acceptable  to  God,  because  it 
proceeds  out  of  an  excellent  love.  But  some  commandments 
are  propounded  as  to  friends,  some  as  to  servants ;  some  under 
the  threatening  of  horrible  pains^  others  not  so,  but  with 
the  proposition  and  under  the  invitation  of  glorious  rewards. 
It  was  commanded  to  St.  Paul  to  preach  the  Gospel:  if  he 
had  not  obeyed,  he  ishould  have  perished :  *^  Woe  is  me,^' 
saith  he,  ^^  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  :'^  he  was  bound  to  do 
it.  But  he  had  another  commandment  also,  to  love  God  as 
much  as  was  possible,  and  to  love  his  neighbour :  which  pre- 
cepts-were infinite,  and  of  an  unlimited  signification,  and 
therefore  were  left  to  every  servant^s  choice  to  do  tiiem  wilb 
his  several  measures  of  affection  and  zeal.  He  that  did  most, 
did  the  commandment  best ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to 
do  more  than  was  commanded ;  but  he  that  does  less ;  if  he 
preaches  the  Gospel,  though  with  a  less  diligence,  and  fewer 
advantages,  he  obeys  the  commandment,  but  not  so  nobly  as 
the  other*  For  example  :  God  commands  us  to  pray.  He 
obeys  this,  that  constantly  and  devoudy  keeps  his  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice,  offering  devoutiy  twice  a  day.  He  that 
prays  thrice  a  day,  does  better ;  and  he  that  prays  seven  times 
a  day,  hath  done  no  work  of  supererogation,  but  does  what 
he  does,  in  pursuance  of  the  commandment.  All  the  differ- 
ence is,  in  tiie  manner  of  doing  what  is  commanded ;  for  no 
man  can  do  more  than  he  is  commanded.  But  some  do  it 
better,  some  less  perfectiy;  but  all  is  comprehended  under 
this  .commandment,  of  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts.  When 
a  father  commands  his  children  to  come  to  him,  he  that  comes 
slowly,    obeys  the  commandment,    but    he  that  runs  does 

^  Matt.  xxil.  ST. 


ellmy  mcflje  \Fillifigly  ^n4  y§adUy ;  i|pw  t^^ough  to  ^mie  r^- 
ning  was  Mt  tq  the  chpipp  of  t fee  ^ld>  a|^o»,  y$%  k 
Wft^  but  1^  briskk  pw^u^ee  of  the  Cfpiom^llfl^Pt.     Thus  vben 

h«  ^Ht  U  b(p«n4  tft  piiy  tithesj  gi^^s  th*!  test  pfflrtteij  fir-  doai 

it  aheeyfttUjf,  witbmt  wnt^tion,  i^  all  gqe$ticH^«  tlJkwg  Ib^ 

wor^  pf  th^  thiog,  and  th^  better  of  tbfi  4wliy»  does  what  h« 

19  coinill^d^9  1^  h^  do^  it  with  thp  l^feetiqii  of  «^  f^m  ^d 
of  a  friend,  h^  Ipyeft  his  duty,  ^'  Be  angiy,  but  ahi  not  :^  so 
it  is  in  the  comnuindaient ;  but  h^  A<^  ^  avcnd  the  i^i^n,  will 
^deayo^r  not  to  be  angry  at  aU»  h  the  greal^v  Mend  of  Ciod, 
by  }^QW  niu^h  the  fa^thor  he  atands  off  from  sin*  Thus  in 
aU  doubts  \q  take  the  suxest  sid^  to  d^t^mi^  alwiiys  £»» 
religion,  when  without  sin  we  might  h«¥e  detewnined  for  in-? 
ter^t ;  ta  deny  oure^ves  in  lawful  things,  tn  dp  ^11  aw  d^ty 
by  the  measures  of  love  and  of  the  Spirits  ^  instances  of 
this  fiM  obedi^ce^  and  are  reivarded  by  a  sr««a(^^  wi 
fimph^i<h  ^  ft  persuasion  and  confidence  ^'  of  Qrod't  love  to  ui% 
e^bhng  us  to  call  hin^  Father^  m  wdl  m  I^ord-  ^bus  thi^ 
parable,  q»  ooie  hke  it,  is  told  in  the  book  of  hernias.  ^^  The 
lord  qommanded  his  senrimt  to  put  paks  about  his  vineyard: 
he  ^id  so,  and  digged  a  ditch  besides,  and  rooted  out  all  the 
weed^;  i^hich  when  his  lord  observed,  he  made  him  cahfar 
irith  his  son.'"  When  St.  Paul  exhorted  the  Gorinthians  td 
^e  a  ftiea  contributiisai  to  the  poor  sahits  at  Jesusakm,  he 
invitea  to  do  it  nc^y  and  cheerfully^  not  as  of  eonatBaiDt; 
fer  God^  commandment  named  not  the  sum,  neither  can 
&e  de^ee  of  iifPection  be  named;  but  y^t  God  demand^ 
all  our  a&ction.  Now  in  all  the  affirmative  precis,  the 
duty  in  th^e  lowest  d^nee  is,  that  which  is  now  made  neces^ 
^17.  under,  the  loss  of  all  our  hopes  of  eternity;  but  all  the 
larther  degifees  of  the  same  duty,  are  imposed  upon  the  oon^ 
ditton  of  greater  rewards,  and  other  collateral  advantage^  of 
duty. 

•  When  Hystaspes  asked  Cyrus  the  Becsian  ly^hy  he  pr^ 
fiarred  Qhrysantas  before  him,  since  he  did  obey  all  his  ami- 
mands:  the  prince  answeried%  ILpvactytaf   ^roal  ^ppwvov  fA,&v 

§i*MW6^  BTTBhroi  Jg  ou  TO  K%\^(fpf^yfiv  ii^ftv,  GcKhij^\  3,  ri  ofi^vrh  y¥ia 
^f^wvov  elyai  ^rsvpe^yiAivM  i^Iv,  tovro  'iir^iccxr^y*  Cbrysa^t^ 
^c^  npt  sifay  tip  be  is  fj^Uedj  find  he  dqj^  not-oi^y  what  i^ 

•;  Xeu.Cyroii,  viii.  4,  lU  Schneider. 


^nm$^i^^,t  b^t  what  is  h^^y  what  he  koc^m  is  tticst  pl^ns- 
ipg/'  Sq  ^8  fiYcry  perieol  TOap,  iicpprfU^g  tp  the  degrees  of 
)4a  1c!Y6  a^d  hi9  p^e^ttion ;  T^j  'ciMf ^  a^x  Iv  gi^piCoiUdW  flEQ)A.i«H 

@^¥  $hr^ti$  ^  $i](^iO(wv« «.  ^  '[('he  ijgb^usnesa  of  a  perfeol 
ll)aa  cqpfists.  not  ia  l^g^  ipnoo^pe,  bvil  in  Ipve  und  vpiuntavjK 
pt^eac^,'  This  is  that  chwty  which  is.  the  gfory  oS  Clm^ 
tiil¥ity>  the  ^*ciwn  of  ^  ptbey  grfipeii,  that  wbiiJh  mak^s  all  ^n 
eipt^^  wQfks  of  ^hedi^^e  tq  be  a9C?ptf|hl#>  1^4  every  iu:4  «(f 
the  vsm^  ^ifcdl^t  p0y  and  devptiq»  isi  a  piur^ioular  oi  that 
9Fa6ft»  md  th^efor^  thaugh  it  i^  highly  acpej^ble,  y^  it  iff 
tlm  ^mmm^  m  th^  eemr^y  IM^d  in  th@  ^e|i^  befoi^  earfihr 

^t^  i  «iid  h^  that  dpefii  i^  inofe  tha^  he  i»  pa^tic^My  wmr 
loaaded,  ob^ys  God,  as  a  liau  obeys  hia  k«ff)faf^;  ixi«at  and 
itj^pes  fti?e  all  the  end^r^pi^t?  of  bift  peace  and  se|tvieesi. 

Qu\  man^tj  ut  moneatur  ^emper^  aervos  homo^  officium  suuip^ 
Nee  voluntate  id  facere  meminit^  servos  is  habitu  haud  probus  est  *. 

*  The  §^rvaut  th^it  must  he  called  Hpoii  ^t  euery  ? tep^  is  but  an 
yflgroi^tahle  ^  unwc^thy  perg^c^n :'  to  do  qftly  what  w^  9^ 
ffyyi^^ded,  will  i^ever  hrii^g  i^s  to  the  portion  ^ftd  inherit?^pce 
pf  §9R^.  W^  <»Wst  do  this.  cheerfuUy,  a^jd  ve  must  do  more ; 
{lyen  ppntend  ^>  please  God  with  doii^g  that  whiph  is  the 
f^g^^tequ^efis  9?  ^orf»  ^tmying  foy  perfipptic«\?  till  p^eptipii 
i{^  ];]^ecofl^f|^  p^rfep^ ;  still  obeying  that  law  of  sq^s,  «  Lpye 
the  Lord  with  gll  thy  hearti'  tiU  o\iy  chai^ty  itself  is^  c^own^. 
therefore, 

19-  ^Wi-  Let  j^  ips^n  prppound  to  hims^f  a  Jimit  of  dytft 
^^liga  hP  l^ill  gft  §o  far,  and  go  no  farther-  Fqr  the  ^oo^t 
i9l^*»«ftl  is  W^it§,  and  thoqgh  ^yery  good  man  obeys  it  all 
thP  WS*  of  his  holy  cpnversatio^^^  y^t  it  shall  not  he  ^pished 
jtiU  hi§  l^e  i^Si  d^e.  ]pqt  h^  that  stints  himself  tq  £t  ^erts^n 
a^e^i^r^  pf  love,  hath  i^P  Ipy^  at  all  ^  for  this  gface  grpws  ff]f 
^yep ;  and  wh^n  th9  object  is  infi^^te,  true  l^ye  ia  i^ot  fit  ^^t 
titi  it  h«ith  pp^sej^ed  what  is  u^^nit^  {  ^pd  therefore  t0,w^ds 
tJ^at  th?y«i  ?au9t  bf  ftil^  tafiiHte  P^^gressiipp,^  nevfx  stopped, 
jpf^yer.  ceasing,  till  we,  can  woi^k  np  poore. 

^.  X-IV.  Let  eyery  map  be  huppibled  ia  the  s^paie  of  his 
laUi^gi  and  infirmities.  ^^  Multum  ii^  hac  vita  ille  profecit, 
qui  qv^^  ionge  fit  £^  p^fectipne  jus^titisp  proficiendo  cogno- 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5.       '  Plautus  Sticb,  act*  1.  sc.  2  J.  Schmieder.  p.  764. 
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vit,^  said  St.  Austin  " :  <  It  is  a  good  degree  of  perfection  to 
have  proceeded  so  far,  as  well  to  know  and  observe  our  own 
imperfections.'^  The  Scripture  concludes  all  under  sin;  not 
only  because  all  have  failed  of  the  covenant  of  works,  of  the 
exactness  of  obedience,  but  by  reason  of  thdr  prevarication 
of  that  law  which  they  can  obey.  And  indeed  no  man  could 
be  a  sinner,  but  he  that  breaks  that  law  which  he  could  have 
kept.  We  were  all  simiers  by  the  covenant  of  works,  but  that 
was  in  those  instances  where  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
For  the  covenant  of  works  was  not  impossible,  because  it 
confflsted  of  impossible  commandments ;  for  every  command- 
ment  was  kept  by  some  or  other,  and  all  at  sc»ne  times :  but 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  be  kept,  because  at  some  time 
or  other,  men  would  be  impotent,  or  ignorant,  or  surprised, 
and  for  this,  no  abatement  was  made  in  that  covenant  But 
then  since  in  what  every  man  could  help  he  is  found  to  be  a 
sinner,  he  ought  to  account  it  a  mighty  grace  that  his  other 
services  are  accepted.     In  pursuance  of  this, 

SI.  XV.  Let  no  man  boast  himself  in  the  most  glorious 
services  and  performances  of  religion.  ^^  Qui  in  eccleaa 
semper  gloriose  et  granditer  operati  sunt,  et  opus  suum  Do- 
mino nunquam  imputaverunt,^'  as  St.  Cyprian's  expression 
is  * ;  "  They  who  have  greatly  served  Ckxi  in  the  church,  and 
have  not  been  forward  to  exact  and  challenge  their  reward  of 
Grod,^  they  are  such  whom  Grod  will  most  certainly  rrewad 
For  ^^  humility  without  other  external  works  is  more  pleasing 
to  Grod,  than  pride  though  standing  upon  heaps  of  excellent 
actions.^'  It  is  the  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom.  For  if  it  be 
as  natural  to  us  to  live  according  to  the  measures  of  reason, 
as  for  beasts  to  live  by  their  nature  and  instinct,  what  thanks 
are  due  to  us  for  that,  more  than  to  them  for  this  ?  And  there- 
fore one  said  well,  ^<  Ne  te  jactes  si  bene  servisti :  obsequi- 
tur  sol,  obtemperat  luna:^'  '^  Boast  not  if  thou  hast  well 
obeyed:  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  so,^  and  shall  never  be 
rewarded.  But  when  ourselves  and  all  our  faculties  are  fix>m 
God,  he  hath  power  to  demand  all  our  services  without  re- 
ward ;  and  therefore  if  he  will  reward  us,  it  must  wholly  be  a 
gift  to  us  that  he  will  so  crown  our  services.  But  he  does 
not  only  give  us  all  our  being  and  all  our  faculties,^  but 
makes  them  also  irriguous  with  the  dew  of  his  divine  grace; 

«  De  Spir.  et  Lit.  c.  36.  *  Epist.  ad  Lapsos, 
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sendiifg  his  only  Son  to  call  us  to  repentance,  and  to  die 
to  obtain  for  us  pardon,  and  resurrection,  and  eternal  life; 
sending  his  Holy  Spirit  by  rare  arguments,  and  aids  external 
and  internal,  to  help  us  in  our  spiritual  contentions  and  di£S« 
culties^.  So  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  and  therefore 
can  challenge  nothing  to  ourselves.  But  bendes  these  con- 
siderations, many  sins  are  forgiven  to  us,  and  the  service  of 
a  whole  life  cannot  make  recompense  for  the  intimate  favour 
of  receiving  pardon:  especially  since,  after  our  amendment 
and  repentance,  there  are  remaining  such  weaknesses  and 
footsteps  of  our  old  impieties,  that  we  who  have  daily  need 
of  the  divine  mercy  and  piety,  cannot  challenge  a  reward  for 
that  which  in  many  degrees  needs  a  pardon ;  for  if  every  act 
we  do  should  not  need  some  degrees  of  pardon,  yet  our  per- 
sons do  in  the  periods  of  our  imperfect  workings.  But  after 
all  this,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  no  advantage  to  God';  he 
is  not  profited  or  obliged  by  our  services,  no  moments  do 
thence  accrue  to  his  felicities ;  and  to  challenge  a  reward  of 
God,  or  to  think  our  best  services  can  merit  heaven,  is  as 
if  Galileo  when  he  had  found  out  a  star  which  he  had  never 
observed  before,  and  pleasied  himself  in  his  own  fancy,  should 
demand  of  the  grand  signior  to  make  him  king  of  Tunis: 
for  what  is  he  the  better,  that  the  studious  man  hath  pleased 
himself  in  his  own  heart,  and  the  Turkish  empire  gets  no 
advanti^s  by  his  new  argument  ?  And  this  is  so  much  the 
more  material,  if  we  consider  that  the  littleness  of  our  services 
(if  other  things  were  away)  could  not  countervail  the  least 
moment  of  eternity'^:  and  the  poor  cbuntrjrman  might  as  well 
have  d^nanded  of  Cyrus  to  give  him  a  province  for  his  hand- 
ful of  river-water,  as  we  can  expect  of  God  to,  give  us  heaven 
as  a  reward  of  our  good  works> 

SH,  XVI.  But  although  this  rule,  relying  upon  such  great 
and  convmcing  grounds,  can  abolish  all  proud  expectations 
of  reward  from  God  as  a  debtor  for  our  good  works,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  destroy  our  modest  confidence  and  our  rejoicings 
in  God,  who  by  his  gracious  promises  hath  not  only  obliged 
himself  to  help  us  if  we  pray  to  him,  but  to  reward  us  if 
we  work.  For  "  our  God  is  merciful,  he  rewardeth  every 
man  according  to  his  work:""^  so  said  David  **;  according  to 

y  Consil.  Arausic.  9.  c.  18«  Debetur  merces  bonis  operibus :  sed  gratia  qase 
non  debetur,  prscedit  ut  fiant. 

*  Job^xxxv.  7.  »  Rom.  viii.  18.  *>  Psal.  Ixii.  12. 
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4i^  tt&tdi«  aiid  gttteiousH^s  of  the  ^ork^  not  afelebrdifig  H^ 
their  mlue  arid  propei:  wdttldtiess ;  ittst  thAt  theV  d^»^v^  its 
but  beeaUi^e  GcSd  Ibr  the  cbmniutiicildbti  bf  biil  g(9odhel3§ 
wAB  pleased  td  plio^se  it.  ^'  P»>mi«niM  quid«[ii  e&  ihiiK^:^ 
rieDl-dt&  sed  ex  jusdtiS  persbltetiduffii''  smd  St.  BethtUrd* 
<^  Merey  first  mad^  %h^  promi^,  but  justie^  ^ajrd  thi^  debt."" 
Which  wordd  irere  true,  if  we  iSUd  esaetly  dd  ^1  tbAt  ddtj^ 
to  which  the  reward  Was  m  gracidusly  pitimisied  |  but  wh^re 
much  is  to  be  abat^  ev&i  of  that  little  Which  WdB  iip^li  lid 
by  so  gknrioiis  proitises  of  reward,  there  #e  eaii  ih  tib  seii§§ 
dfaaUenge  Gkxl'i^  justice^  but  so  as  it  sigmfieS  equity^  ttlM  H 
fldtigled  with  the  kueridds  of  the  ehanceryi  *^  Grixtid  jiromi^ 
gratis  reddit.^^  So  Farus.  <<  Obd  prbtnised  fi^^ly^  tttid  p&yi 
freely*,"-^"  If  therefcfre  thou  Wilt  obtAiii  gratfe  and  fA¥6ttr, 
make  n6  mention  cf  thy  deservings.  And  yet  let  nbt  thii 
slacken  thy  work,  but  reinforce  it,  arid  enlarge  thy  indtiltry^ 
ffl^nce  thou  hast  se  gracious  a  Lbrd :"  Whd  bf  his  bWn  fieri^ 
goodness  will  so  plentifully  reward  it. 

^.  XVIIi  If  we  fail  in  the  otitWafd  w^k^  M  It  b^  M 
ordered,  that  it  be  as  little  imputable  ie  uS  ai  We  CAti ;  Uiai 
i%  let  our  default  not  be  At  ail  vblUti^ry^  biit  wlioily  iij^ 
the  ateoilnts  xjl  a  pitiAbh  infirmity :  for  tiie  lAW  wf^  H  &ffV6^ 
riant  of  works,  such  aa  they  Were;  btlt  th^  mind  ebtild  not 
make  amends  within  for  th^  defect  Withbul.  But  in  the  Obs-* 
pel  it  is  fytherwise :  fol*  h(?re  the  Will  is  {UsceJ^ted  iat  the  fodt^ 
in  all  things  Whore  the  fiiet  is  not  in  bui'  power.  Btit  wlieir^ 
it  18^  thfefre  to  pretend  a  willj  is  hypocrisy.  "  Nequittn  lUud 
T^bum  est,  *  bene  irtilt,'  nisi  qui  bene  fecitj''  said  the  tatmi 
dian»  This  rule  is  bur  measure  in  the  great:  lines  bf  duty,  itt 
all  n^tiTe  preo^pt«^  and  i^  the  periods  bf  the  law  of  Christ, 
which  cannot  pass  by  us  without  being  observfed.  But  in 
the  matmal  and  external  instances  bf  duty,  W^  mdy  withbut 
our  fflult  be  disabled,  and  ihere^re  toi  only  be  siippli^ 
with  our  cndeaTburs  and  desiteS.  But  that  is  chif  lEldt^iintMg^  r 
we  thus  can  perform  all  Qod's  Will  i^dt^khlt-  Fofr  if  W@ 
endekTour  all  that  We  can^  imd  desire  fnore,  aha  pursue  indr^ 
it  is  accepted  as  if  we  had  dotie  all:  fo^  we  are  adeemed 
^  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  tei  Wtaftt 
he  hath  not^."    Unless  we  can  neiflier  endeatour,  not  des^^ 

«  Mait.  V.  18.     1  Cor.  iii.  8.     Matt.  xvi.  91.    2  Cor.  iv.  17.    t  tfaesd.  i.  5. 
Apoc.  iii*  4.  and  xvi.  6.    Rom.  viii.  18. 

4  Ilk  Maa.  lib.  3*  cap  90.  ir,  8*  e  2  Cor.  tiii«  1^. 
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we  dught  not  to  complain  bf  the  bufden  cxf  tte  ditine  com- 
mandments. For  to  endeavour  truly,  and  passionately,  to 
deobre  and  contend  for  moi^^  is  obedience  and  diarity^  kad 
that  id  the  fuliSllin^  df  die  commandments. 

HATTBB   I^Ok   MEDITATION    6ut    OF    SCBlPTHRE,   ACCORDINa 

TO   THE   FORMEE   DOCTRINE. 

The  old  Covenant,  of-  th^  Covenant  of  tf^orki. 

tur  thitt  day  thou  eatest  theiMf^  thoii  shalt  liureiy  die.»» 
€r6B.  iii  17. 

Cursed  is  every  one  that  ooiitinueth  not  iti  all  thirigs  Which 
me  written  in  the  kw,  to  do  them^^^Gal.  iii.  10.  tteut. 
xxvii*  26i 

And  thou  )»halt  Write  upon  stones  all  the  woids  of  this  kW 
very  plainly.-^Deut  xxvii.  8. 

Thdu  dialt  ndt  go  aside  fi^ni  any  of  th^  wdrds  which  I  cdm- 
Inand  th<ee  ihi»  day,  to  the  right  hand  or  tb  the  left. 

But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  th& 
TDfee  of  the  Loi^d  thy  God,  to  obsei*ve  to  do  all  his  ci^mtndnd- 
metM  and  his  statute,  theii  shall  all  thes^  culrtleer  ddm6  tipoh 
fte^^  knd  dvert&ke  thee.— Deut.  :&jiviii. 

AM  if  ydU  will  not  be  reformed  by  th^se  things,  but  will 
Walk  Contrary  unto  me^  then  Will  I  lilso  Walk  eontmify  uiitb 
yddj  arid  Will  punish  you  yet  sevfeii  times  foi*  your  sln^.-^ 

li^V;  fci^.  «35  fe4i  &((*. 

tl^  that  despised  Moseses  law,  died  without  metcy  tindei*  tWb 
or  three  witnesses. — Heb.  x.  28. 

The  new  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

Wfi  fere  Justified  freely  by  hi^  grace,  thi*ough  the  redettiptioti 
that  is  in  Jesus  Christ :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  bfe 
H  propitiattdn  through  fkith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  fbi*  the  ireiiiissioti  of  siils  that  ftre  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.  To  (declare,  1  say,  at  this  tifne  his 
righteousness,  that  he  mi^t  be  just,  and  the  jtistifier  of  him 
that  believeth  iti  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is  ex- 
cluded i  by  what  law?  Of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of 
faath.    Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
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faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  kw. — ^Rom.  iii.  vers.  24*^- 
28. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit. 
For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  the  sons  of  God. 
Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities;  because  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.— Rom.  viii.  1.  14.  26—28. 

He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  not  he  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 
Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is 
God  that  justifieth.— Ver.  83,  &c. 

This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  in 
their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people — all  shall  know 
me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more.— Heb.  viii.  10 — 12. 

If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things 
are  passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new.  And  all  things 
are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Now  then 
we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him.— 2  Cor.  v.  17—21. 

Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to 
your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  and  to  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. — ^Acts.ii.  37,  88. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved. — Rom.  x.  13. 

Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
that  the  man  which  doth  those  things,  shall  live  by  them.  But 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise ; — 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and. in  thy  heart, 
that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt 
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confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  Grod  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
be  sayed.-^Acts  ii.  SI.  Rom.  x.  B,  6,  8,  9/ 
•  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to 
^€k)d,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — 1  Cor.  xv.  56,  66. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. — ^Rom.  viii. 
3,4. 

.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  Grod  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  hath  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. — Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous. — ^1  John  v.  3. 
,  If  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall 
be  saved  by  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement. — Rom.  v.  10. 

I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtbeneth 
me. — Phil.  iv.  18. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness. — 2  Cor.  xii.  9- 

Ask  and  ye  shall  have,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  k 
shall  be  opened  unto  you. — Matt.  vii.  7. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundantly. — 2  Cor.  vii.  1.     Vide  etiam  Isa.  xlix.  6.  liii.  12. 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. — Psal.  xxii.  23. — ^28.  Jer.  xxxii.  34. 

THE  PRAYER. 

O  UTM^aHAL  Ctod,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  Father  of 
men  and  angels,  we  do  adore  thy  infinite  goodness,  we  re* 
•v«e  thy  justice,  and  delight  in  thy  mercies,  by  which  thou 
hast  dealt  with*  us,  not  with  the  utmost  right  and  dominion 
of  a  lord,  but  with  the  gentleness  of  a  father;  treating  us 
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like  friends,  who  were  indeed  thy  enemies.  Thou,  0  G^» 
didst  see  our  follies,  and  observe  our  weaka^ses,  thou 
knowest  the  averseness  q{  our  nature  to  good,  and  our  prone- 
ness  to  commit  vanity ;  and  because  our  imperfect  obedi- 
ence could  not  bring  us  to  perfect  felicity,  whither  thou  didst 
design  us,  the  great  God  of  all  the  world  was  pleased  to  make 
a  new  covenant  with  man^,  and  to  become  a  debtor  to  his 
servants.  Blessed  be  God,  and  blessed  b^  that  mercy  which 
hath  done  so  great  things  &r  us.  O  be  pleased  to  work  that 
in  us  which  thou  expectest  from  us.  Let  us  not  lose  our  title 
in  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance,  by  deferring  the  one, 
or  dishonouring  the  other ;  but  let  us  walk  worthy  of  our  vcMrft- 
tion,  according  to  the  law  of  faith,  and  the  mercies  of  God, 
and  the  covenant  of  our  Li»rd  Jesus. 

II. 

O  BLBSSED  Jesus,  uever  suffer  us  to  abuse  thy  mercies,  or 
to  turn  thy  grace  into  wieintonness.  Let  the  remembrance 
and  sense  of  thy  glorious  favours  endear  our  services,  and 
let  thy  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance,  and  oiir  repentance 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  godliness  in  our  whole  life.  Imprint 
deeply  upon  our  hearts  the  fear  and  terror  of  tli^  majesty, 
and  perpetually  entertain  our  spirits  with  highest  apprehen- 
sions of  thy  loving-kindness,  that  we  may  fear  more,  and 
love  more,  every  day  more  and  more,  hating  sin,  crucifying 
all  its  affections  and  desires,  passionately  loving  holy  things, 
zealously  following  after  them,  prudently  conducting  them, 
and  indiefatigably  persevering  in  them  to  the  end  of  our  Kves, 

III. 

O  BLEssEP  and  eternal  God,  with  thy  Spirit  enlighten  omt 
understandings  in  the  rare  mysterious  secrets  of  thy  law. 
Make  me  to  understand  all  the  most  advantageous  ways  of 
duty,  and  kindle  a  flame  in  my  soul,  that  no  difiSculty  or 
contradiction,  no  temptation  within  or  persecution  without, 
may  ever  extinguish.  Give  me  a  mighty  grace,  tJiat  J,  may 
design  to  please  thee  with  my  best  and  alj  my  nervjcNes^  to 
follow  the  best  examples,  to  do  the  noblest  charities,  to  pur- 
sue all  jperfection,  ever  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  of  the 
high  cafiing  in  Christ  Jesus.    Let  us  rather  choosy  to  die, 
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tlion  to  sin  against  our  consdenoes.  Let  us  also  watck^  that 
we  may  omit  nothing  of  our  duty,  nor  pretermit  any  oppor- 
tunity by  which  thou  canst  be  .glorified »  or  any  Christiap  in- 
structed, comforted*  or  assisted,  not  resting  in  the  strictest 
measures  of  command)  but  .passing  forward  to  great  and  pru- 
dent significations  of  love,  doing  heroic  actions.;  some  things 
by  which  thou  mayest  be  greatly  pleased,  that  thou  mfiyest 
take  delist  to  pardon,  to  sanctify,  and  to  praserve,  thy  ser- 
vants for  ever.    Amen« 


CHAP.  II. 

OP  THE  NATURE  AND  DEFINITION  OP  REPENTANCE;  AND 
WHAT  PAKTS  OF  DUTY  AEE  SIGNIFED  BY  IT  IN'  HOLY 
SCBIPTTTBES. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Greeks  use  two  wcMrds  to  express  this  duty,  (AtrciiAi\ti<t 
and  fMrdvoM.  MsTM/ji^ikeut  is  from  /M.Era/u.€Xeijdai  <  post  factum 
foigi  et  cruciari,^  to  be  afllicted  in  mind,  to  be  troubled  for 
our  fcHin^  folly;  it  is  lufsa^hrvims  ewi  itiUqayi^hots,  saith 
Phavorinus;  *  a  being  displeased  for  what  we  have  done:^ 
and  it  is  generally  used  for  all  sorts  of  repentance,  but  more 
properly  to  signify  either  the  beginnings  of  a  good,  or  the 
whole  state  of  an  affective  repentance.  In  the  first  sense  we 
find  it  in  St,  Matthew ',  ^/xeiV  ^e  iSoyrey  oO  /xgTcpteX.ip&i7Tfi  Sjyre- 
^,  rov  WKTrevtfai  adrSr;  and  "ye  seeing,  did  not  repent  that 
ye  might  bdieve  him.''  Of  the  second  sense  we  have  exam- 
ple in  Judas',  AAera/xeX^i&eJr  eenitfr^B^^e,  he  repented  too,  but 
the  end  of  it  was,  he  died  with  anguish  and  despair ;  and  of 
Esau  it  is  said,  lAxroeviias  rovoy  ov%  eS^e,  ^*  he  found  ho  place 
for'"  an  effective  **  repentance  ;*'  but  yet  he  repented  too,  for 
'  he  was  /xcre^eira  deXo/v,  and  iMra  ^axqvwit  ^x^ofriiffar,  he  fain 
would  have  had  it  otherwise,  and  he  "  sought  it  with  tears  ^  ;'* 
which  two  do  fully  express  all  the  meaning  of  this  fMsrixiJiiKeiay 
when  it  is  distinguished  from  the  better  and  effective  repent- 
ance. There  is  in  this  repentance,  a  sorrow  for  what  is  done, 
a  disliking  of  the  thing  with  its  consequents  and  effect :  and 

^Matt.  ui.  SS.  s  Matt,  xxvii.  S.  h  Heb.  xii.  17. 
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so  fiu*  also  it  is  a  change  of  mind.  But  it  goes  no  farthet 
than  so  far  to  change  the  mind,  that  it  britigs  trouble  and  sor* 
roWy  and  such  things  which  are-  the  natural  events  of  it, 
MeratAikeiat  vdBos  dvdqanemVf  saith  Suidas.  It  is  ^  an  affec- 
tion incident  to  man/  not  to  God,  who  cannot  repent :  where 
although  by  n'adof  he  means  '  an  accident  or  property^  of 
man,  that  is,  a  quality  in  the  general  sense;  yet  that  it  is 
properly  a  passion  in  the  special  sense,  was  the  sense  of  all 
men,  as  Tertullian  ^  observes ;  saying,  that  the  heathens  know 
repentance  to  be  '  passionem  animi  quandam*  (the  same 
with  vaBo^  oiv6qo!nrmy  in  Suidas),  <  a  passion,^  ^  quae  yeniat  de 
offensa  sententiae  prioris,**  ^  coming  from  our  being  offended, 
or  troubled  at  our  former  course.' — But  Tertullian  uses  the 
Latin,  word,  of  which  I  shall  give  account  in  the  followipg 
periods. 

S.  But  when  there  was  a  difference  made,  i/^rivow  was 
the  better  word  ;  which  does  not  properly  signify  the  sorrow 
for  having  done  amiss,  but  sometldng  that  is  nobler  than  it, 
but  brought  in  at  the  gate  of  sorrow.  For  ^  xara  d&ov  ^Xmin^ 
*  a  godly  sorrow,^  that  is  (AsraiAiT^ix^  or  the  first  beginning  of 
repentance,  (A&rdvoiay  KarB^d}^eraty  *  worketh^  this  better  re- 
pentance, f^Brdvotav  afMrafAiKyirov^  and  bU  auTn^iavy  ^  a  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of,*  not  to  be  sorrowed  for,  a  repent- 
ance that  is  ^  unto  salvation  ^.^  Sorrow  may  go  before  this 
but  dwells  not  with  it,  according  to  that  of  St.  ChrysostcHxi ; 
'^  Medicinse  hie  locus,  non  judidi ;  non  poenas  sed  peccato- 
rum  remissionem  poenitentia  tribuit  C  MErd(voi«  is  the  word. 
^^  Repentance  brings  not  pains,  but  pardon  with  it ;  for  this 
is  the  place  of  medicine  and  remedy,  not  of  judgment  or 
condemnation  :^  meaning,  that  this  repentance  is  wholly  sa- 
lutary, as  tending  to  reformation  and  amendment.  But  Ter- 
tullian »  made  the  observation  more  express :  ^*  In  Graeco 
sono,  poenitentiae  nomen  non  ex  delicti  confessione,  sed  ex 
animi  demutatione  compositum  est  ;^  <^  To  repent,  among  the 
Greeks,  signifies,  not  a  confession  of  our  fault,  but  the  change 
of  mind.^  He  speaks  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word; 
for  in  the  whole  use  of  it,  it  is  otherwise. 

3.  For  however  the  grammarians  may  distinguish  them, 
yet  the  words  are  used  promiscuously ;  for  [Asrdvout  is  some- 

»  Lib.  de  Poenit.  k  2  Cor.  vii.  1 1 . 

I  Homil.  9.  de  Poenit.  "  Lib.  8.  adv.  Marcioo.  cap.  20. 
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times  used  in  the  bad  sense,  and  t^raiAiXux  signifies  the  bet- 
ter repentance;  not  often,  but  sometimes  it  does.  The  son* 
that  tQld  his  father,  he  would  not  work  in  his  vineyard,  after- 
ward was  sorry  for  refusing,  and  he  went  to  work^  /AerarpbEX?)- 
i^Eir  dmX'ie;  and  in  the  same .  chapter,  vf^eXs  liivns  ou  pie* 
TEpbcXigdMrE ;  '  ye  seeing  were  not  troubled,  and  sorrowful,  that 
ye  might  believe,  that  is,  amend  your  fault/  MEraiAs^M^ai 
is  in  both  places  used  for  ^  a  salutary  repentance.*  And  on 
the  other  side,  yu&ritoia  is  used  to  signify,  in  the  evil  sense, 
^  a  state  of  misery,  without  remedy.^  Ilavou^vor  ^%t^rat  ^\s 
pb€rttvoi«v,  so  the  Septuagint  read  that  of  Solomon  °;  '^  The 
wicked  man  cometh  to  repentance,^^  that  is  to  misery  and 
sorrow.  So  that  there  is  nothing  of  usefulness  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  grammatical  sense  of  these  words ;  they  both 
signify  a  change  of  mind,  and  they  botli  signify  a  sorrow ;  and 
they  both  are  used  for  the  same  thing:  and  indeed  that. will 
be  the  best  use  of  them :  no  man  can  be  truly  said  to  repent, 
but  he  who,  being  sorrowful  for  doing  evil,  betakes  himself  to 
wiser  courses.  So  Phavorinus :  yLErd)fOiHfm  avvaiaSr'nais.^ir^Tis 
I9'  o7f  %7fptxS^&t  droveifs'  *^  Repentance  is  a  sense  and  compuno** 
tion  of  the  soul  for  those  things,  which  were  done  foolishly  •''^ 

*  Sum  Dea^  quae  facti,  non  factique  exigo  poBnas, 

Nempe  ut  poeniteat ;  sic  Metanoea  vocor  p. 

Repentance  does  exact  punishment  for  evils  done,  and  good 
undone :  but  besides  this,  it  is  ^  vpos  xqeTaffov  smarqo^yiy  ^  a 
conversion  to  that  which  is  better.' — So  Aretas  defines  it  • 

riov,  the  same  with  the  former ;  ^  an  eschewing  evil,  and  do^ 
inggood.' 

•  4.  And  thus  the  Holy  Scriptures  understand  this  word 
and  this  duty.  It  is  a  whole  change  of  state  and  life;  dvo" 
arqofri  aTTo  roh  afJMqri&Vi  otitoarafsis  dig*  dhxiocs  %  ^  sl  turning 
from  sin  4 ;'  and  it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  Apostle  /u^sra- 
yoia  dTTo  vExgd/v  e^uvy  ^  a  repentance  from  dead  works,'  that 
is,  a  forsaking  them  with  sorrow  that  ever  we  committed 

n  Matt.  xxi.  29.  »  Prov.  xiv. 

P  Alison.  Epig^.  12.  Delph.  p.  12.  Male  MetancBa  usus  est :  verbum  purum 
Grsecum  cst^  nee  tamen  eo  sensu  et definitione  «t  Gnecis  usurpatum.  Recte  ig^itar 
et  facets  fassus  est  idem  Ausonius  in  epigrammate  de  abusu  hujus-  verb! 
parura  Latini;, 

Sum  Dea>  cui  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 

q  Heb.vi.  I.  1  Kin^,  viii.35.  Isa.  lix.  20.  2  ChioOfVii.  H.  Jer.  xvilt.  7-»9. 
and  ^xxi.  19.  f  Tim.  li.  19* 
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them:  and  it  is < also  imffvqo(pn  v^os  ©sov,  *a  conversion  to 
God'^;^  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God::  dvavinp&v,  *a  returning  to  sobriety,'  the  same 'with 
fAsraCaXXciv,  fAstatBitjBaty  fji^ray lyuKTxsiy 9  in  Justin  Martyr,  all 
signifying  a  departing  from  our  follies,  and  a  changing  to  a 
better  life.  And  though  ^inetimes  *  to  repent^  is  in  Scrip 
ture  taken  for  sorrow  only,  or  a  being  troubled  that  the  fact 
is  done;  yet  it  is  called  repentance,  no  otherwise  than  as 
alms  is  called  charity;  that  is,  it  is  an  effect  of  itj  a  part  or 
action,  or  adjunct,  of  the  duty  and  state  of  repentance :  which 
ought  to  be  observed,  lest  (as  it  is  too  commonly)  one  act  be 
mistaken  for  the  whole  state,  and  we  account  ourselves  per^ 
feet  penitents  if  we  have  only  wept  a  penitential  shower;; 
which  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  which  the 
doctors  give  of  it 

d.  Tertullian''  calls  it  ^^  a  passion  of  the  mind,  or  grief  f<a 
the  offence  of  our  former  acts  :^  St.  Austin  calls  it*,  "a  revenge 
always  punishing  in  itself  that  which  it  grieves  to  have  com-* 
mitted."  These  do  only  describe  that  part  of  repentance 
which  is  sometimes  signified  by  iJLsrufAiXeiaf  and  is  nothing 
else  but  a  godly  sorrow,  the  porch,  or  beginnings  of  repeott 
ance.  On  the  other  side  Lactantius  u  describing  repentance, 
gives  only  the  grammatical  sense  of  fAitivow*  *'  Agere  autem 
pcenitentiam  nihil  aliud  est  quam  profiteri  et  affirmare  se  ul- 
terius  non  peccaturum  :'^  "  To  repent  is  nothing  else  but  a 
profession  and  affirmation,  that  he  will  sin  no  mpre  ;^^  which 
descriptions  of  repentance  are  just  as  if  we  should  say, — ^A 
man  is  a  creature  that  speaks,  or  laughs,  or  that  can  learn  to 
read. — These  are  effects  of  his  nature,  but  not  the  ingredients 
of  a  proper  definition.  Sorrow,  and  revenge,  and  hcdy  pur- 
poses and  protestations,  are  but  single  acts  of  a  returning  and 
penitent  man.:  whereas  repentance  is  a  whole  state  of  a  new 
life,  an  entire  change  of  the  dnlier,  with  all  its  appendages 
and  instruments  of  ministry. 

&  As  the  Greekn  have,  so  have  the  Latins  also,  two  words 
to  signify  this  duty,  ^  poenitentia**  and  *  resipisc^itia,'  and 
these  have  almost  the  same  fate  and  the  same  usages  with  the 
other.     ^ Pcenitentia'   is  used  by  the  old  Latin  translation; 

'  2  Sam.xii.  5.  18.  Deut.xxx.  3..  Jer.  iii.  7.  Acts,  xxvi.  ISrEph.  v.  14.  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  12.    Luke,  xix.  8 — 10, 
•  De  Posnit.  in  princip.  ^  Lib.  de  ver.  et  fals.  Pcenit.  c*  $.' 

^  Lib  6.  Diviz).  instit.  c,  13. 
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and  is  most  tenaciously  retained  by  all  them,  who  make  the 
rery  life  of  repentance  to  run  into  corporal  austerities  Qike 
the  juice  of  luxuriant  trees  into  irregular  suckers  and  ex-' 
eresoences),  which  therefore,  by  way  of  eminency^  fhey  call 
*  penances  ;^  for  they  suppose  the  word,  in  its  very  nature  and 
institution,  to  signify  something  that  is  punitive,  and  afflictive* 
So  Hugo:  <^  Fo^nitentia  quasi  punientia,  qu6d  per  earn  homo 
in  se  puniat,  qudd  mal^  admisit*.'^  Mudi  like  that  of  Sootus  t 
^  Ptisnitentia  quasi  po^ae  tenentia  ;^  which  they  both  learned 
fit)m  St  Austin  y;  ^*  Poenitere  est  idem  quod  rei  commissse 
atiquem  pudere  ac  pigere,  ita  ut  pomitet  sit  idem  quod  pcsna 
teneU'^*  This  sense  of  the  word  prevailed  long,  and  Qieretore 
some  that  would  speak  exactly,  observing  that  the  duty  of 
repentance  did  principally  connst  in  the  amendment  of  our 
lives,  were  forced  to  use  the  word  •  resipiscentia%'  which 
better  renders  the  Greek  fABrivoia*  So  Lactontius  eixpressly : 
'*  Ghraeoi  Melius  et  ^gniflcanti^s  fjbsrdyoiav  dicunt  i  quam  Latind 
poBsumus  ^  resipiscentiam^  dioere*  Besipisdt  enim,  ac  mentem 
suam  quasi  ab  insania  recipit,  quern  errare  piget,  castigatque 
selpsum  dementise,  et  ooi^rraat  animum  suum  ad  rectiu9 
vivendum  :^'  ^*  He  truly  repents  who  recovers  his  mind 
fipom  folly,  and  ehasdsing  his  error,  and  grieving  for  his  mad-^ 
ness,  strengthens  his  purposes  to  better  living'.^ 

7*  Either  of  the  words  will  serve  the  turn.  '  Poenitentia,* 
or  '  penance,^  is  the  old  Latin  word ;  '  resiplscentia*  is  the 
new  one,  but  very  expressive  and  significant :  and  it  is  indi& 
ferent  which  be  used,  if  men  had  not  a  design  upon  one, 
which  cannot  prudently  be  efiPeeted  by  it.  But  such  is  the 
force  of  words,  especially  when  men  choose  and  affect  one 
particularly^  and  studiously  rgeet  anoth^,  which  is  apt  to' 
s^dfy  the  same  thing,->^hat,  in  the  Greek  church,  because 
their  wcntb  for  *  repent^ice^  did  imply  only  or  principally  *  a 
ekeoig^  of  life,*  they  usually  describe  ^  repentance^  in  that 
forou^ty;  but  the  later  Latins  practise  and  discourse  td 
other  purposes;  and  the  college  of  Rheims  render  pcero^ 
wBire^  word  for  word  after  their  vulgar  Latin ;  '  agite  poe- 
idt«itiatn,*  *  do  penance- f  which  is  so  absurd  a  reddition^ 
that  their  interest  and  design  are  more  apparent  than  their  . 
skill  in  grammar,  or  th^  ingenuity.  It  is  much,  very  i^uch 
better,  which  we  learn  from  a  wise  heathen,  who  pves  suA. 

«  Lib.  8.  de  Mjsie.  Eccles.        I  SolU.ca    <  19.        i  Lib.  6.  c.  24. 
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an  account  both  of  the  words  and  thing,  as  might  not  misbe- 
come the  best  instructed  Christian,  so  far  as  concerns  th^ 
nature  and  morality  of  the  duty :  hip  words  ^jce  exqellent 
words,  and  therefore  I  shall  transcribe,  them.     Aio  mi^a<rBM 

aSovXiOLV  TT)  xggi'rrovi  /SowSe/jc*  liru  yiq  rov  eJveti  dyctdol  €x- 
^e^reixa/XEV,  rov  yivsaBaci  yovy  dvriKxiJLSctvofJkBQet  i/*eT»iABkBi^ 
BuyvclffjLOvif  riiv  deiav  siretvoqQcifaiv  elaieyfliAzvou  *H  ii  imtx' 
voia  avrm  (p^ko<fo(pia^  ^^X^  yivBraij  xal  rm  dvoTirottit  %^€oy.  rz 
xx\  Xoywv  ft/yif  xou  rihs  a/xsraEXoiroc;  l^tms  i  'aqeitn  'aaqota- 
xBvn  *.  "  We  ought  principally  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
inn;  but  if  we  be  overtaken,  then  to  make  diligent,  hftste  to 
return  to  justice  or  righteousness  as  the  cure  of  our  wicked* 
i^ess ;  that  we  may  amend  our  evil  counsels  or  wills,  by  the 
help  of  a  better.  For  wh^n  we  are  fallen  from  goodness,  we 
receive  or  recover  it  again  pJsrapiEXE/^  evyvd^fAoyi^  by  a  wise  or 
weU-principled  penitential  sorrow,  admitting  a  divine  OHrreo. 
tion.  *H  ^E  (Asrdvoix  avrny  but  repentance  itself  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  a  flying  from  foolish  words  and  deeds,  and 
the  first  institution  of  a  life  not  to  be  repented  of.^  Where, 
besides  the  definition  of  repentance  and  a  most  perfect  de- 
scription of  its .  nature  and  intention,  he  with  some  curiosity 
difierences  the  two  Greek  words;  making  /xgrapceXEfa  to  be 
but  the  beginning  of  /XrEravoia :  *  sorrow'  from  the  beginning 
of  *  repentance;'  and  both  together  the  reformation  of  the  old, 
and  the  institutioii  of  a  new  life. 

,  8.  But  to  quit  the  words  from  being  the  subject  matt^  of 
a  quarrel,  it  is  observable  that  the  Latin  word  ^  pceniteatia,^ 
does  really  signify  (by  use  I  mean  and  custom)  aa  much  as 
the  Greek  /AEravota,  and  is  expressive  of  the  whole  duty  of 
repentance;  and  although  it  implies  that  sorrow  and  gri^, 
which  are  the  natural  inlet  of  reformation  of  our  lives,  and  the 
consequent  of  our  shame  and  sin,,  yet  it  also  does  signify  cor- 
i  rection  and  amendment,  which  are  the  formality  and  essence 
of  repentance;  and  therefore  Erasmus  more  warily,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Latins,  says,  that  <  poenitere'  is  from 
f  pone  tei^ere,'  *quod  est  posterius  consilium  capere;'  to  be 
wiser  the  next  time;  to  choose  again,  and  choose  better;  and 

*  '  ■  •  *       • 

•  Hierocl.  ia.Fyiha^,  Aur.  Carm.  Needhanu  p.  124. 
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SO  A.  Gellius^  defines  it:  "  Pcenitere,  turn  dicere  solemus, 
cum  quae  ipsi  fedmus,  aut  quae  de  nostra  voluntate  nostroque 
consilio  facta  sunt,  ea  nobis  p6st  incipiunt  displicere^  sen- 
tentiamque  in  iis  nostram  demutamus :'"  ^'  To  repent  is,  when 
those  things  which  we  have  done,  displease  us,  and  we  change 
our  minds."—- So  that  here  is  both  a  ^displeasure'  and  a 
<  change ;'  a  displeasure  and  sorrow  for  the  evil,  and  a  change 
to  better.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  scruple  in  this;  for 
by  the  first  sorrow  of  a  penitent  man,  is  meant  nothing  else 
but  the  first  act  of  eschewing  evil :  which  whether  it  be  by 
^ief  alone,  or  by  fear,  or  by  hope,  or  by  all  these,  it  is  not 
without  some  trouble  of  mind,  and  displeasure ;  for  if  it  were 
still  in  all  senses  a  pleasure  to  go  on,  they  would  never  re< 
turn  back.  And  therefore  to  suppose  repentance  without 
displeasure,  is  to  suppose  a  change  of  mind  without  altera- 
tion,  or  a  taking  a  new  coiurse  without  disliking  the  old.  But 
then  ^to  suppose  any  other  sorrow  naturally  necessary,  than 
this  which  naturally  is  included  in  the  change,  is  to  affirm 
that  to  be  true  which  experience  tells  us  is  not  true :  and  it 
is  to  place  self-affliction  and  punition  at  the  head,  which  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  retinue  of  repentance ;  to  make  the 
daughter  to  be  before  the  mother,  and  the  fruit  to  be  kept  in 
the  root,  not  to  grow  upon  the  branches.  But  the  Latin 
words  can  no  way  determine  any  thing  of  question  in  this 
article ;  and  the  Greek  words  are  used  promiscuously ;  and 
when  they  are  distinguished,  they  differ  but  as  the  more  and 
less  perfect,  as  the  beginning  of  repentance  and  the  progress 
of  perfection;  according  to  that  saying;  Poenitentia  erroris 
magnus  gradus  est  ad  resipiscentiam,"  *^  To  acknowledge  and 
be  sorry  for  our  sin,  is  a  great  step  to  repentance;'' — and 
both  together  signify  all  that  piety,  that  change,  and  holiness, 
which  are  the  duty  of  the  new  man,  of  the  returning  sinner : 
and  we  can  best  learn  it  by  the  words  of  him  that  revealed 
and  gave  this 'grace  to  all  his  servants:  even  of  the  Holy 
Jesus  speaking  to  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion*^ ;  from  whose 
blessed  words,  together  with  those  of  St.  Paul  in  his  narra- 
tive of  that  story,  we  may  draw  this  more  perfect  description. 
To  repent  is  to  "  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  doing  works  worthy  of  amendment  of 
life,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  we  may  receive  inherit- 

»»  J^pct.  Att.  lib.  17,  c.  1.  <^  Acts,  xxvi.  18, 20. 
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ance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ  Je- 


sus.^ 


9.  Upon  this  account,  the  parts  of  repentance  are  two; 
!•  *  Leaving  our  sinsf  which  is  properly  repentieince  from 
dead  works.  And,  2.  *  Doing  holy  actions^  in  tiie  remaining 
portion  of  our  days :  **  actions  meet  for  repentance  ;^  so  the 
Baptist  called  them.  This  is  iti  Scripture,  by  Way  of  pro- 
priety. Called  repentance;  yt^sviMoix,  So  the  Baptist*  used  it; 
distinguishing  repentance  from  its  fruits:  that  isi,  from  such 
significations,  exercises,  and  prosecutions,  of  this  change,  B& 
are  apt  to  represent,  and  to  effect  it  more  and  more;  such 
as  are  confession,  weeping,  self^-afilictions,  alms,  and  the  like. 
So  St.  Paul,  using  the  same  words  before  King  Agrippa*. 
But  by  way  of  synecdoche,  not  only  the  fruits  and  consequent 
expressions,  but  the  beginning-sorrow  also  is  signified  by 
the  same  word:  and  iJl  are  under  the  same  commandment, 
though  with  different  degrees  of  necesaty  and  expression  J 
of  which  I  shall  afterward  ^ve  account.  Here  I  only  account 
concerning  the  essential  and  constituent  parts  and  definition  o^ 
repentance. 

10.  All  the  whole  duty  of  repentance,  and  every  of  its 
parts,  is  sometimes  called  conversion.  Thus  godly  sorrow 
is  a  conversion  or  change :  and  upon  that  account  St.  James' 
calls  upon  sinners ;  "  Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep,  \ei 
yoiir  laughter  be  turned  into  mourning,  and  your  joy  into 
weeping,"  This  is  the  first  change  of  our  affections,  which 
is  attended  with  a  change  of  our  judgment :  when  we  do  no 
longer  admire  the  false  beauties  of  sin;  but  judge  righte- 
ously concerning  it.  And  of  this  the  prophet  Jeremy «  gives* 
testimony;  **  Surely,  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented."** 
And  by  this  word  ohd  the  Hebrews  express  the  duty;  which 
the  LXX.  indifferently  render  by  (Asraivotx  and  lABraiAiXeiay  and 
is  best  rendered  *  conversion.'  And  then  follows  the'  conver- 
sion of  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  mind  and  spirit ;  all  are 
set  in  opposition  against  sin,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  conformity  to  Jesus. 

*  Matt.  iii.  8,       •  ActB^xxvi.  20.       '  Jame%  it.       •  let.  xxxi.  1?. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Repentance  in  general;  or  Conversion. 

1.  <  Repektancb^  and  <  faith'  in  Scriptures  signify  some, 
times  more  generally;  and)  in  the  federal  sense,  are  used 
for  all  that  state  of  grace  and  favour,  which  the  holy  Jesus 
revealed,  and  brooght  into  the  world.  They  both  signify 
the  Grospel:  for  the  whole  Gk)spel  is  nothing  else  but  that 
glad  tidings  which  Christ  brought  to  all  mankind,  that  the 
covenant  of  works,  or  exact  measures,  should  not  now  be 
exacted,  but  men  should  be  saved  by  second  thoughts,  that 
is,  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  through  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  That  is,  if  we  become  his  diisciples  (for  that 
is  the  condition  of  the  covenant),  we  shall  find  mercy,  our 
sins  shall  be  blotted  out,  and  we  shall  be  saved  if  we  obey 
heartily  and  dilig^itly,  though  not  exactly.  This  becoming 
his  disciples,  is  caUed  ^  faith  ;^  that  is,  coming  to  him,  be. 
lieving  him,  hoping  in  him,  obeying  him;  and  consequent 
to  this  is,  that  we  are  admitted  to  repentance,  that  is,  to  the 
pardon  of  our  sins.  ^^  For  him  hath  God  exalted  on  his 
right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  ^oDvai  /lAsrctvoMrv  lidX 
Qc^idnf  afAaprtSv^  to  give  repentance  and  remissiofn  of  sins^.^^ 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Grospel.  That  we  have  leave 
to  repent,  supposes  that  God  will  pardon  what  is  past.  But 
then  that  we  have  leave  to  repent,  supposes  us  also  highly 
bound  to  it.  It  is  in  mere  pity  to  our  infirmities,  our  needs,^ 
and  our  miseries,  that  we  have  leave  to  do  it:  and  this  is 
given  to  mankind  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  by  be- 
craning  his  disciples ;  for  he  hath  power  to  pardon  sins,  and 
to  ^  take  them  away,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous* 
ness,'*  viz.,  which  we  have  committed.  That  is  that  which  all 
the  world  did  need,  and  longed  for ;  it  was  the  upvirov  dvo  rSiy 
aio^wmr,  ^  the  hidden  mystery  from  all  ages,  but  revealed  in 
Christ  C  whose  blood  (as  St  Clement  expresses  it)  wavrS  r^ 
KoffiA^  (Mvo^oids  yjLpvi  i^iivsTXEVj  ^^  brought  to  all  the  world  the 
grac6  of  repentance." 

%  This  is  the  Gospel. — For  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else 
but  £uth  and  repentance.  ^  The  Grospel  is  called  *  fai^*  by 
St.  Paul,  w(ih  rfiv  k>AtX»  xh  manvy  ^^  before  that  faith  came^' 

^  Acts,  V.  81. 
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we  were  under  the .  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should 
afterward  be  revealed  *  C"  that  is,  to  the  Gospel,  or  the  glad 
tidings  of  repentance;  which  is  called  axtm  zsiar^m^  ^^  the 
hearing  of  faith ^."  For  *  faith'  being  here  opposed  to  ^the 
law,^  that  is,  the  covenant  of  mercy  to  the  covenant  of  works, 
must  mean,  *  the  covenant  of  repentance.'  And  therefore, 
although,  if  we  consider  them  as  proper  and  particular  graced 
and  habits,  they  have  differing  natures  and  definitions;  yet 
in  the  general  and  federal  sense  of  which  I  now  speak,  faitJi 
and  repentance  are  only  distinguished  by  relations  and  re. 
ipects,  not  by  substance  and  reality.  ^^  Repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ';^  that  is, 
repentance  for  having  sinned  against  God;  a  repentance,  I 
say,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  a  repentance  pro- 
cured, and  preached,  and  enjoined,  by  Christ,  being  the  sum 
of  his  discipline.  And  that  it  may  appear  faith  and  repent- 
ance to  be  the  same  thing,  and  differing  only  in  name  and 
manner  of  expression,  St.  Paul  confounds  the  distinction 
which  he  formerly  made,  and  th&t  which  he  called  ^^repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus,''  in 
Ms  sermons  in  Asia;  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  calls 
"  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God."  And  the 
words  are  used  for  each  other  promiscuously  in  St.  Luke; 
jGor  that  which  the  rich  man  in  hell  call^  iX£rjevo9i(ro</(Tiv, 
Abraham  called  'STEttT&ojtroyrart.     ^^  If  one  comes  from  the  dead  i 

they  will  repent :"  no,  scud  Abraham,  "  if  they  will  not  hear 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  then  if  erne  come  from  the  dead, 
they  will  not  believe,  or  be  persuaded.""  And  St.  Peter  "*, 
giving  an  account  of  the  delaying  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  i 

for  the  punishment  of  the  obdurate  Jews  and  enemies  of 
Christ,  says,  it  is  because  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  ex- 
pects even  them  also  to  be  converted  to  the  faith,  or  becom- 
ing Christians,  as  the  whole  design  of  the  place  infers ;  and 
this  he  calls  e!^  yL^ravoioLv  y^cap^daiy  '^  a  coming  to  repentance,'' 
that  is,  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  therefore  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  else  but  a  universal  publication  of  repentance  and 
pardon  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is  procured  for 
all  them  who  are  his  disciples:  and  to  this  we  are  baptized, 
that  is,  adopted  into  the  religion,  into  that  discipleship 
under  which   God  requires  holiness,  but  not  perfect   me»< 

\  Gal.  iii.  2S.        *  Verse  2.        \  Acts,  20,  2 1.        »  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  15, 
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sures ;  sincerity  without  hypocrisy,  but  not  impeccability  or 
perfect  innocence. 

'  S.  And  as  the  Gospel  is  called  faith,  and  faith  is  repent- 
ance,  that  is,  it  is  the  same  covenant  of  grace  and  mercy, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  it  is  called  faith,  as  it  relates 
to  Christ  who  procured  this  mercy  for  us,  repentance,  as 
it  signifies  the  mercy  itself  so  procured :  so  baptism,  by  the 
same  analogy,  is  called  **  the  baptism  unto  repentance," 
fidferKT/Ao,  rris  /xcravoiar,  *  the  baptism  of  repentance ;'  so  it  is 
called  in  the  Jerusalem  creed ;  that  is,  the  admission  to  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel:  which  the  fathers  of  Constantinople, 
in  their  appendage  to  the  Nicene  creed,  thus  express :  **  I 
believe  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;''  that  is,  to 
remission  of  sins  we  are  admitted  by  baptism  alone;  no 
other  way  shall  we  have  this  grace,  this  title,  but  by  being 
once  initiated  into  the  Gospel  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  our  sins  are  only  pardoned 
when  we  are  baptized ;  but  that  by  baptism  we  are  admitted 
to  the  state  and  grace  of  repentance  and  pardon  of  sins. 
And  this  is  demonstratively  certain,  .  not  only  upon  those 
many  instances  of  baptized  penitents  admitted  to  pardon, 
and  baptized  criminals  called  upon  in  scripture  to  repent, — 
but  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  and 
the  whole  design  of  Christ^s  coming.  For  if  we  were  not 
admitted  to  repentance  after  baptism,  then  we  were  still  to 
be  ju(%ed  by  the  covenant  of  Works,  not  by  the  covenant  of 
faith ;  and  we  should  inherit  by  the  law,  or  not  at  all,  and 
not  be  ^  heirs  according  to  promise  ;^  and  then  '  Christ  were 
dead  in  vain,  we  are  yet  in  our  sins  f  and  all  the  world  must 
perish,  because  all  men  have  sinned,  aiid  so  none  should  go 
to  heaven  but  newly-baptized  infants,  or  newly-baptized 
catechumens:  and  how  then  could  the  Gospel  be  a  new 
covenant,. it  being  exacdy  the  same  with  the  law;  for  so  it 
must  be,  if  it  promise  no  mercy  or  repentance  to  them  that 
sin  after  our  admittance  to  it.  But  baptism  is  a  new  birth, 
and  by  it  we  are  avotxatvi^opievoi  sh  y^rdvoiav^  "  renewed  unto 
repentance,''  unto  that  state  of  life  which  supposes  holiness 
and  imperfection,  and  consequently  needs  mercy  all  the  way : 
according  to  that  sajnng,  "  Justus  ex  fide  vivet,''  "  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith ;''  that  is,  all  our  righteousness,  all  our 
hopes,  all  our  spiritual  life,  is  conserved  by,  and  is  relying 
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upon,  this  covenant  of  mercy,  the  covenant  of  faith,  or  repent- 
ance: all  his  life-time  the  just  shall  still  need  pardon,  and 
find  it,  if  he  perseveres  in  it, — that  is,  endeavours  to  obey  ac- 
cording to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  that  is,  sincerely,  dili- 
gently, and  by  the  measures  of  a  man.  Of  this,  we  shall,  in 
the  sequel,  make  use. 

.  4.  For  the  present  I  consider,  that  repentance  or  conver- 
sion admits  of  degrees  according  to  the  necesuties  of  men. 
For  that  repentance  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached 
^t  the  opening  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  universal  change  of  life, 
which  men  did  lead  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  ignorance 
and  idolatrous  impieties  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  more 
than  heathen  crimes  among  the  Jews ;  the  whole  nation  being 
generally  false,  superstitious,  bloody,  persecutors,  proud,  re« 
bellious,  and  at  last  rejecters  and  crudfiers  of  their  Messias, 
whom  they  had  longed  for  ever  since  they  were  a  people :  but 
in  the  persuasion  and  effecting  of  this  repentance,  there  was 
some  difference  of  dispensation  and  ministry. 

5.  John  the  Baptist  began,  and  he  preached-  repentance 
to  the  Jews,  that  <  they  might  believe  in  the  Messias,  and  so 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  jcome,'  that  is,  from  the  destruction  of 
their  nation,  which  he  prophetically  foretold  should  come  to 
pass,  for  their  rejecting  him  whom  the  Baptist  did  foresdg* 
liify.  Christ  and  his  .apostles  pursued  the  same  doctrine, 
still  thrusting  forward  the  design,  that  is,  preaching  such  a 
repentance  as  was  proportionable  to  his  purpose,  that  is, 
obedience  to  the  Gospel,  the  admission  of  such  doctrines 
which  did  destroy  the  gaieties  and  cursed  usages  of  the 
world.  So  that  the  repentance  which  was  first  preached, 
was  in  order  to  faith :  that  is  the  Baptist,  and  Cluist,  and 
Chrisf  s  apostles,  preaching  r^)entance,  did  mean  such  a  cou«* 
version  or  diange  as  would  take  them  off  from:  those,  crimes 
which  so  prepossessed  their  hearts,  that  by  than  they  were  in* 
disposed  to  receive  Christ^s  person  and  doctrine,  both  whieh 
were  so  contrary  to  their  prejudices  of  pride  and  covetousness, 
palice  and  ambition. 

6.  And  therefore  among  the  Jews,  repentance  was  to  go 
before  faith ;   for  they  were  already  su£Sciently  disposed  to 
believe  the  revelations  of  God,  they  had  beeen  used  to  jnx> 
phets,  and  expected  the  Messias,  and  prayed  for  his  day,  and 
longed  passionately  for  it;   so  that   they  were  by   nothing 
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)iiii4er«d  in  tlieir  faith,  but  by  their  lusts  and  secular  thoughts ; 
and  the  way  to  make  them  belieye,  was  to  cure  their  pride. 
f^  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honour  one  of  another  *  ?" 
Their  hunting  after  praise  among  the  people,  did  indifi^pose 
ih&ak  to  the  believing  and  receiving  Christ^s  person  and  doc* 
trine.  Therefore  until  they  did  repent  of  that,  they  could  not 
believe;  and  accordingly  our  blessed  Saviour  complained, 
that  when  they  saw  the  light  which  shined  in  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  ''  yet  they  woidd  not  repent,  that  they 
might  believe.'*^  But  afterward  the  Jews,  when  they  were 
invited  to  the  religion,  that  is,  to  believe  in  Jesus,  were  first 
to  be  called  to  repentance,  because  they  had  crudfied  the 
Lord  of  life:  and  if  they  should  not  repoit  for  <arucifying 
nn  innocent  person,  they  would  be  infinitely  far  fit>m  be- 
lieving him  to  be  the  Lord  of  life,  and  thar  long-desired 
Messias. 

7.  But  the  repentance  that  was  [Nreached  to  the  Grentiles, 
though  it  h^  the  same  design,  as  to  the  event  of  things,  yet 
it  w&ai  in  another  method.  Their  religion  taught  them  im- 
piety, hist  and  folly  were  placed  upon  their  altars,  and  thdr 
gods  bore  in  their  bands  smoking  firebrands  kindled  with  the 
coals  of  Sodom :  they  had  false  confidences,  and  evil  exam- 
ples, and  foolish  principles ;  they  had  evil  laws,  and  an  abo- 
minable priesthood;  and  their  demons,  whom  they  called 
gods,  would  be  worshipped  with  lusts  and  cruelty,  with 
drunkenness  and  revellings;  so  that  their  false  belief  and 
evil  rdigion  betrayed  them  to  evil  lives^  therefore  they  were 
to  be  recovered  by  being  taught  a  better  belief,  and  a  more 
hfdy  religion,  therefore  in  these,  fiuth  was  to  go  before  repent- 
ance. **  Pcenitentis  stimulus  ex  fide  acciderat^^  as  Tertul- 
Han'^s  expression  is;  ^'  Faith  was  the  motive  of  thar  repent- 
itoCe**."— Ili^^wr  4  pierovoia  xccropOcjfAa,  So  St,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinuB  ^ :    ^£ay  yiq  yA  vidrfii^np  ifjt^eiqvniJM  ehai  ^  ^qonarux'S' 

«X4)p(^Xot}yri9  awmqietv  ie  r&  xari  ris  hroXis  ^louvri,  o^^ 
elros  yuBraSoCkxitreu*  yl^in  ii  xa\  ^  iXvh  ex  fir/^rsA/f  atnfhmxBv 
^^  Repentance  is  the  jperfection  and  consummation  of  faith. 
For  unless  the  sinnar  believe  his  action  to  be  a  sin,  and  that 
evil  is  his  portion  if  he  sins,  and  that  he  shall  be  happy  if  he 
lives  by  the  rule  of  the  commandments,  he  can  never  be  con- 

>*  JohD»  V.  44.  o  Strom.  2. 
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verted."— Therefore,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  faith 
was  to  be  ordinarily  the  first. 

6.  In  proportion  to  these  several  methods,  the  doctrine  or 
state  of  Christianity  was  sometimes  called  ^^  faith  i",^  some! 
times  '*  repentance  *i :"  he  that  believed  Jesus  Christ,  would 
repent  of  his  sins ;  and  he  that  did  repent,  would  believe. 
But  sometimes  infidelity  stood  at  the  gate,  and  soinetimes 
malice  and  vile  afiPections.  That  which  stood  next,  was  first 
to  be  removed. 

9.  Now  the  access  of  both  these  to  Christ  is  in  Scripture 
called  ^  conversion,'  or  repentance.]  Where  faith  only  was 
wanting,  and  the  man  was  of  Moses  and  a  good  man,  the  be- 
coming a  Christian  was  a  reXsiwtfir,  '  a  perfection,'  or  conn 
suinmation,'—'  a  progression'  rather  than  *  a  returiiing,'  w-^o- 
xQvri,  not  dmffrpo(pri'  But  when  Christ  had  been  preach^, 
all  the  obfirmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by  which  they  shut 
their  eyes  agaiiist  that  light,  all  that  was  choice,  and  interest, 
or  passion,  and  was  to  be  rescinded  by  repentance.  But 
'  conversion'  was  the  word  indiflferently  used  concerning  the 
change  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  they  both  abound- 
ed ill  iniquity,  and  did  need  this  change,  called  by  St.  Paul 
d'/ro\vrqojaif  dmo  md<srk^  ^vo/u./ar,  ^  a  redemption  from  all  ini- 
quity ;'    by   St.  Peter,  a^'oerrfo^i  oLmh  voimqwy^  *  conversion 

from  wickedness'.' 

10.  In  analogy  and  proportion  to  these  repentances  and 
conversions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  repentances  of  Chris- 
tians may  be  called  *  conversions  V  We  have  an  instance'  of 
the  word  so  used  in  the  case  of  St.  Peto* ;  "  When  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren ;"  that  is.  When  thou  art 
returned  from  thy  folly  and  sin  of  denying  the  Lord,  do  thou 
confirm  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  not  fall  as  thou  hast 
done.  This  is  dvccffrqo^ii  aTto  fjiMraidtv,  a^' aSixtW,  ^  a  conver- 
sion from  vanity,  and  impiety,  or  injustice  ;*  when  a  person 
of  any  evil  life  returns  to  his  duty,  and  his  undertaking  in 
baptism,  from  the  unregenerate  to  the  regenerate  estate,  that 
is>  from  habitual  sin  to  habitual  grace.  But  the  repentances 
of  good  men  for  their  sins  of  infirmity,  or  the  seldom  inter- 
ruptions of  a  good  life  by  single  falls,  is  not  properly  '  con- 


PMatk,  i.  15.  q  Acts, xxvi.  SO.  ii.  88.  iii.  19. 

■'Acts.  xiv.  15.  andxiEvi.  18.  2  Cor.  iii.  16.    Rom.  xiii.  18,  13 
t.  ii.  14.  Acts  iii.  26. 
s  Luke,  xxii.  32.  Jam.  iii.  20.  Matt.  xiii.  15,  John  xii.  40. 
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vefsioti/  But  as  the  distance  from  God  is,  from  whence  we 
are  to  retire,  so  is  the  degree  of  our  conversion.  The  teria 
from  whence^  is  various ;  but  the  term  whither  we  go,  is  the 
same.  All  must  come  to  Grod  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
measures  and  strictness  of  the  evangelical  hohness ;  which  is 
that  state  of  repentance  I. have  been  now  describing,  which  is, 
—a  perfect  abrenunciation  of  all  iniquity,  and  a. sincere  obe- 
dience in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ: — which  is  the  result  of  all 
the  foregoing  considerations  and  usages  of  words ;  and  is  far« 
ther  manifested  in  the  following  appellatives  and  descriptions, 
by  which  repentance  is  signified  and  recommended  to  us  in 
Scripture. 

.-.  11.  I.  It  is  called  ^  reconciliation,'  %xraKKotyyi,  "  We  pray 
you  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  Grod;"  that  is,  to  be 
frielids  with  him,  no  longer  to  stand  in  terms  of  distance;  for 
every  habitual  sinner,  every  one  that  provokes  him  to  anger 
by  his  iniquity,  is  his  enemy :  not  that  every  sinner  hates 
Grod  by  a  direct  hate ;  but  as  obedience  is  love,  so  disobe* 
dience  is  enmity  or  hatred  by  interpretation,  hy^pol  rri  havoi^ 
€v  roTf  %pyois  roTr  5row}/?otV,  "  enemies  in  their  mind  by  wicked 
works  \'^  So  St.  Paul  expresses  it :  and  therefore  the  recon- 
ciling of  these,  is  to  represent  them  ^^  holy  and  unblamable, 
and  unreprovable  in  his  sight." — Pardon  of  sins  is  the  least 
part  of  this  reconciliation;  our  sins  and  our  sinfulness  too 
must  be  taken  away :  that  is,  our  old  guilt,  and  the  remanent 
affections  must  be  taken  off,  before  we  are  friends  of  God. 
And  therefore  we  find  this  reconciliation  pressed  on  our  parts; 

*  we  are  Reconciled  to  God,'  not  >  God  to  us.'  For  although 
the  term  be  relative,  and  so  signifies  both  parts ;  as  conjunc- 
tion, and  friendship,  and  society,  and  union,  do:  yet  it  pleased 
the  Spirit  of  God  by  this  expression  to  signify  our  duty  ex- 
pressly, and  to  leave  the  other  to  be  supposed  ;  because  if  our 
parts  be  done,  whatsoever  is  on  God's  part,  can  never  fml. 
And,  2.  Although  this  reconciliation  bfe^ns  on  God's  part, 
and  he  first  invites  us  to  peace,  and  gave  his  Son  a  sacrifice  ; 
yet  God's  love  is  very  revocable  till  we  are  reconciled  by  obe- 
dience and  conformity. 

12.  II.  It  is  called  *  renewing,'  and  that  either  with  the 
connotation  of  the  subject  renewed,  or  the  cause  renewing. 

*  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  *  the  renewing  of  the 

t  Col.  i.2 1,22. 
VOL.    VIII.  Y 
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mind,'  or  *  the  spirit  of  the  mind".''  The  word  is  exactly  th# 
same  with  (ABr»voioti  which  is  a  change  of  mind  from  worse  to 
better,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fruits  aiid  etBects  df  it. 
So,  *  be  renewed  in  your  mind ;'— that  is,  throw  away  all  yotlir 
foolisb  princifiles,  and  nonsense-propositions,  by  which  yott 
use  to  be  tempted  and  persuaded^  to  sin,  and  inform  your 
mind  with  wise  itotices  and  sentences  of  God :  **  That  ye  ^ut 
off  concerning  the  old  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  cor«* 
rupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  that  ye  ptit  oh  th^ 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  fru^ 
holiness :''  which  is  an  excellent  description  of  repentance :  iti 
which  it  is  observable,  that  St.  Paul  uses  two  wordii  more  to 
express  the  greatness  and  nature  of  this  change  and  conver- 
sion.    It  is^ 

19.  III.  "A  new  creature ;-^the  new  man ;^-«re8ted  in 
righteousness:'^  for  the  state  of  repentance  is  so  great  ait 
alteration,  that  in  some  sense  it  is  greater  than  the  creation  •  t 
because  the  things  created  had  in  them  no  opposition  to  thc^ 
power  of  God,  but  a  pure  capacity  obediential  ^t  but  a  sinner 
hath  dispositions  opposite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  he  must 
unlearn  much,  before  he  can  learn  any  thing ;  he  must  di6 
heiote  he  can  be  born. 

Nam  quodcunque  suis  mutatum  flnibus  etit, 
ContiDud  hoc  mors  est  illiud^  quod  fuit  ante  '. 

Our  sins^  the  body  of  sin,  the  spirit  of  uncleaimess,  *  the  old 
man  must  be  abolished,  mortified,  crucified,  biuied,'  our  sins 
^  must  be  laid  away,'  we  must  *  hate  the  garments  spotted 
with  the  flesh,'  and  our  ^  garments  must  be  whitened  in  the 
blood  of  the  lamb ;'  our  *  hearts  must  be  purged  from  an  evil 
conscience,  purified  as  God  is  pure,'  that  is,  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
presses it,  <  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit^  denying 
(or  renouncing)  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts '.' 

14.  And  then  as  the  antithesis  or  consequent  of  this  is, 
when  we  have  laid  away  our  sin,  and  renounced  ungodliness ; 
"  we  must  live  godly,  righteously,  and  soberly,  in  this  present 
world**;"  we  must  not  live  either  to  the  world,  or  to  ourselves, 
but  to  Christ:  "Hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfert,  alios  mflres 

tt  Tit  Hi.  5.  Rom.  xiii  2.  Eph.  i^.  28.         «  Eph.  ii.  10.  ni.  9.  John,  iii.  6. 
y  Jam.  i.  18.  »  Lucret.  1.  6T1. 

I  Jude.  Rev.  vii.  14.  Heb.  x.  22, 28.  Psal.1.9.  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  1  John,  iii.  8. 
»»  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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postukt  *  ;**  our  manner  of  life  must  be  whoDy  differing  froni 
our  former  vanities,  so  that  the  life  which  vre  now  lire  in  the 
flesh,  we  must  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  is^ 
according  to  his  laws  and  most  holy  discipline. 

16.  This  is  pressed  earnestly  upon  us  by  those  manj|r 
precepts  of  **  obedience  to  Crod,  to  Christ,  to  the  holy  Gos- 
pel, to  the  truth,  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  5  of  doing  good, 
doing  righteousness,  doing  the  truth ;  serving  in  the  newness 
of  the  spirit }  giving  our  members  up  as  servants  of  righteous- 
ness unto  holiness;  being  holy  in  all  conversation;  follow:- 
ing  after  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness ;  being  followers 
dl  good  works;  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  Gdd 
and  men;  abhorring  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that  which  ik 
good ;  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God :  to  be  perfect 
in  every  good  work,  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness ;  Walking  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing ;  bein^ 
fhiitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  know^ 
ledge  of  God ;  aboundii^g  in  the  work  df  the  Lord'*.''  TeXcioi 
and  veirXTipcof^ivoi  are  the  words  often  used,  *  filled  full,  and 
perfect.' 

16.  To  the  same  purpose  is  it,  that  we  are  commanded 
to  "  live  in  Christ,  and  unto  God  * ;"  that  is,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  will,  and  by  then:  rule,  and  to  their  glory,  and  in 
their  fear  and  love  :  called  by  St.  Paulj  "  to  live  in  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God:  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  God ;  to 
dwell  ill  Chrifet,  and  to  abide  in  hita ;  to  walk  according  to 
the  commandments  of  God,  in  good  works,  in  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit ;  to  walk  in  light,  to  walk  with  God^ ;"  which 
was  said  of  Enoch:  of  whom  the  Greek  LXX.  read  ^mpiavf^oB 
r^  ©sy,  "  he  pleased  God.^* — I'here  are  very  many  more  to 
the  same  purpose*  For  with  great  caution  and  earnestness  the 
Holy  Scriptures  placed  the  duties  of  mankind  in  practice  and 
holiness  of  living,  and  removes  it  far  from  a  confidence  of  nor 
tion  and  speculation.  «'  Qui  fecerit,  et  docuerit,''  «  He  that 
doth  them,  and  teaches  them,'  diall  be  great  in  the  king- 
dom 8 ;"  and  "  Why  do  you  call  me,  '  Lord,  Lord,*  and  do 
not  the  things  I  say  to  you  ^  ?"  and,  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye 

«  AndU".  1. 2.  15.  .        ,       .  ,  ,  . 

d  Rom.vi.  17.  Acts,  vi.  7.  1  Pet.iv.  8.  Eph.  11.  S.  Jam.  i.  22,  23.    1  John, 
Hi.  22.  John,  ill.  4.  1  John,  1.6.  2  Cor.  viii.  21.  Colii.  10.  1  Cor.  tv.  5S. 
e  2Tim.iii.  12. 

f  Oal.  ii.  20.  1  Cori  ii.  1.  1  Thess.  i.  6;  John  U.^B.  Eph,  ik.10; 
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do  what!  command  you*.'**  ripinoy  oJv  /A-n  /w.ovov  xaXciff&ai  x/"*" 
Tiavoiy,  fitXXa  xaJ  ervaf  oy  ya§  to  XEys^ySai*  aXXa  to  eivot i  /A«xa- 
/jiov  voter.  *'  We  must  not  only  be  called  Christians,  but  be 
so;  for  not  to  be  called,  but  to  be  so,  brings  us  to  felicity  ^ ;" 
that  is,  since  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  the  life  of  repentance, 
whose  work  it  is,  for  ever  to  contend  against  sin,  for  ever  to 
strive  to  please  God,  a  dying  to  sin,  a  living  to  Christ, — ^he 
that  thinks  his  repentance  can  have  another  definition,  or  is 
completed  in  any  other,  or  in  fewer  parts,  must  be  of  another 
religion  than  is  taught  by  Christ  and  his  holy  apostles.  This 
is  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  this  is  that  state  of  excellent 
things  which  he  purchased  with  his  blood :  and  as  *  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven,^  so  there  is  no  other  faith,  no  other 
repentance,  *  whereby  we  can  be  saved.' 

Upon  this  article  it  is  usual  to  discourse  of  sorrow  and  con- 
trition,  of  confession  of  sins,  of  making  amends,  of  self-affliction, 
and  some  other  particulars :  but  because  they  are  not  parts, 
but  actions,  fruits,  and  significations,  of  repentance,  I  have 
reserved  them  for  their  proper  place.  Now  I  am  to  apply  this 
general  doctrine  to  particular  states  of  sin  and  sinners,  in  the 
following  chapters. 


SECTION  III. 

Descriptions  of  Repentance  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures* 

When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they 
have  sinned  against  thee:  if  they  pray  towards  this  place, 
and  confess  thy  name,  and  turn  from  their  sin  when  thou 
afflictest  them :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the 
sdn  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  that  thou  teach 
them  the  good  way  wherein  they  should  walk,  and  give  rain 
upon  thy  land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  people  for  an  in- 
heritance K 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them 
that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  As 
for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in 
thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 

« 

i  John,  XV.  14.  ^  IgnaU  ad  Magnaet «  i  1  Kings,  viii.  85, 86. 
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mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seecTs  seed, 
siuth  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever". 

Again,  when  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  Thou  shalt  surely  die : 
if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right:  if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he 
had  robbed,  walk  in  the  statutes  of  life  without  committing 
iniquity;  he  shall  even  live,  he  shall  not  die.  None  of  his 
sins  that  he  hath  committed,  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him; 
he  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ;  he  shall  surely 
live". 

Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him, 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves 
to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Neither 
yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  God.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness.  I  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh :  for  as 
ye  have  yielded  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and 
to  iniquity  unto  iniquity,  even  so  now  yield  your  members 
iservants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness  ""• 

Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  ano- 
ther, even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh, 
the  motions  of  sins  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in 
oiir  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we 
are  delivered  tram  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were 
held,  that  we  should  serve  in  the  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  oldness  of  the  letter  p. 

And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep:  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than 
when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand : 
let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us 
put  on  the  armour  of  light.     Let  ua  walk  honestly  as  in  the 

™  Isa.  lix.  90,  21.  ™  Ezck.  xxxiii.  14—16. 

'^  Bom,  vi.  6.  1 1—13. 18,  19.  P  Roto.  vii.  4-H5* 
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4fty,  npt  m  ripting  apd  druukeimes^,  pot  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  iind  e^vyi^g.  But  put  je  on  th© 
Lord  J^»u«  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the.ftesh,  to 
iPUlfil  the  li4st$  thereof  % 

V  Havmg  therefore  these  prp9iisesj  de^ly  helQved,  let  ^^ 
fleanse  ourselves  from  all  ^Ithinee^  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
petf6(3ting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  For  godly  sprrow 
vorketh  repentance  to  Ovation  not  to  b^  repented  pf :  but 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  wprketh  death.  For  b^hpld,  this  $elf 
same  thing  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly,  sort,  what  carrful-, 
9eas  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  clearing  pf  ypurselveif,  yea, 
yfhsit  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  whftt  vehement  de^f, 
yea,  what  steal,  yea,  what  revenge?  In  all  things  ye  hay^ 
approved  yourselvei  to  be  plpar  in  this  matter  \ 

For  the  love  of  Christ  cpnstrainetb  us,  because  wc  tm^ 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  were  dead.  Tber^P*€ 
if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  s  old  tUnga  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new  '• 

That  ye  put  off,  concerning  the  Ibrnier  convarsatimi,  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts: 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind.  And  that  ye  put 
on  that  new  man,  which  after  God  is  ci^ated  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  ^ 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  v^  words :  for  because  of 
these  things,  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of 
disobedience.  Be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  with  them*  For 
ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  X^oid, 
walk  as  children  of  light.  For  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
goodness,  and  righteousness, .  and  truth.  Proving  what  is 
acceptable  unto  the  Lord:  and  have  no  fellowship  with  <he 
un&uitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.  See 
then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fbols,  but  as  wise: 
redeenung  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  When^ore 
be  ye  not  unwise,  but  understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 

•     u  ■  

IS  . 

If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which 
ore  above,  where  Christ  sittetb  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth.    For  ye  are  dead,  a2id  your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ 

q  Rom.  xiii.  11^18.        '  «Cor-vii.  1.  10,  11.        *  2  Con  v.  15. 17. 
t  Zfhw,  iv.  S$^24.        ^  Ephes.  v,  6^11.  15^17. 
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in  God.  Mortify  therefore  your  members,  whioh  are  upoii 
&e  earth;  Ipniicfitian,  uncleaimess,  inordinate  affecUon,  evil 
GQacuptseence,  md  eovetpugpess,  which  is  idolatry.  But  novr, 
ye  al^o  put  off  all  these,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy, 
^thy  pomnfiunicatioft  out  of  your  mouth.  Lie  not  one  to  ano-i 
ther,  sedng  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds; 
and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
lifter  the  image  of  him  that  created  him^ 

For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,  teadiing  us,  that  denjring  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  wprld :  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
who  gave  himself  for  us^  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  ail  ini- 
^^ty,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works  ^ 

Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great 
a  clpiid  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  si^ 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us :  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him> 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
light  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Follow  peace  with  all  mein, 
and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  L«ord :  look- 
ing diligeqtly  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  lest  any 
root  of  bitterness,  springing  up,  trouble  you,  and  thereby  many 
be  defiled*. 

Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.  Wherefore  lay 
apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive 
with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls.  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only, 
dec^ving  your  ownselves*. 

Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.     And  beside^  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 

irour  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  know- 
edge,   temperance;    and  to  temperance,    patience;    and  to 

«  Col.iii.  1— S.  6.  8— JO.  y  Tit.  ii.  U— 14. 

f  iieb.  xii.  1,  9. 14, 15,  »  Jam.  i.  18.21;  22. 
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tience,  godliness ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly-kindness ;  and  to 
brotherly-kindness,  charity :  for  if  these  things  be  in  you  and 
abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he 
that  lacketh  these  things,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far  off,  and 
hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from  his  old  sins^. 

Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  to  you  at 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  obedient  children,  not 
fashioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you,  is  holy,  so  be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  Because  it  is  written^ 
Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy*^. 

Who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we  being  dead  to  sins  should  live  unto  righteousness ;  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed^. 

The  indispemable  Necessity  of  a  good  Life^  represented  in 

the  following  Scriptures, 

Whosoevee  breaketh  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same 
shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven®. 

And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say  ^  ? 

Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you  ^. 

I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a' living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world :  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  that  ac- 
ceptable and  perfect  will  of  God**. 

Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds: 
to  them,  who  by  patient  conthiuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and.  immortality,  eternal  life.  But  unto 
them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness ;    indignation    and    wrath,   tribulation 

»>  2  Pet.  i.  4—9.  c  1  Pet.  i.  18—16.  d  i  Pet.  ii.  24. 

«  Mattf  V.  19.  '  Luke,  vi.  46.  g  John,  xv.  14. 

,J»  Rom.  xii.  1,  2. 
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and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile  ^ 

Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  Godi^. 

Therefore  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  K 

For  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumdsion  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature  ". 

For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  \ave\ 

For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained,  that  we  should 
walk  in  them  <>• 

And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgmoit:  that  ye  may  ap- 
prove things  that  are  excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and 
without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ :  being  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God  p. 

Furthermore  then  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  and  exhort 
you  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye 
Ought  to  walk,  and  to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound  more 
and  more.  For  ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  by 
the  Lord  Jesus.  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanc« 
tification  '^^ 

As  you  know  how  we  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and  charged 
every  one  of  you  (as  a  father  doth  his  children);  that  ye 
should  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  unto  his 
kingdom  and  glory.  For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  with- 
out ceasing,  because  when  ye  received  the  word  of  God,  which 
ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  (as 
it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  Grod,  which  effectually  worketh  also 
in  you  that  believe '. 

How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  •  ? 

And  having  a  high-priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us 

»  Rom.  ii.  6—9.        •»  1  Cor,  vii.  19.        I  1  Cor.  xv.  58.        «  Gal.  vi.  15. 
»  Gal.  V.  6.  o  Eph.  ii.  10.  P  Phil.  i.  9—11. 

q  I  ThpBS.  iv.  1—3.  *  1  Thess.  ii.  ll-*-13.  »  tteb.ix.  14. 
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dmw  nefir  with  a  true  heart  in  full  as^urmipa  of  Mtbi  faavtog 
our  hearts  spinkled  from  an  evil  ponsoienc^  ai)4  our  bodies^ 
vaijhed  with  pure  waiter  i  let  u^  hold  fast  thp  prof^g^ioo  of 
our  faith  without  wavering  (for  he  is  faithful  that  promised)* 
^d  let  U9  consider  on^  another,  to  provoke  untp  1qv€^  and  to 
good  works.  Not  forsaking  the  ass^opbUng  of  ouradlYes  to^ 
gether  as  th^  mwner  of  som^  id ;  but  e^bprting  (m»  another, 
and  ao  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  app*Qaching.  For 
if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  rpp^ved  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  my  more  sapii&^e  for  ains ;  but 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  c^  judgment,  and  fiery  indignant 
tion,  ^ioh  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  demised 
Moses's  law,  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses : 
Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye^  shall  he  be 
bought  worthy,  who  bath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  ^ovanant,  wht remA 
he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  bath  done  despite; 
unto  tha  Spirit  of  graces  ? 

.  For  the  time  is  come,  that^  judgment  must  begin  al  the 
house  of  God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  u^,  what  shaU  the  end 
be  of  them  that  obey  hot  the  Gt>spel  of  God  ^  f 

And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  him? 
self,  ev^i  as  he  is  pure.  And  wbi^spever  we  a^k,  we  receive 
of  him,  because  we  keep  his  commandm^ta,  and  do  those 
things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sight''. 

And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the 
end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations  y. 

A  penitential  Psalm^  collected  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving-kind- 
ness :  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  ma*des  blot 
out  my  transgressions. 

For  our  transgressions  are  multiplied  before  thee,  and 
our  sins  testify  against  us :  our  transgressions  are  with  us,  and 
as  foj  our  iniquities,  we  know  them  ; 

In  transgressing  and  lying  against  the  Lord,  and  departing 
away  from  our  God,  speaking  oppression  and  revolt,  con- 
ceiving and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

.-         •  -  •         •■         .  .  .       f        . 

*  Heb.  X.  21--29.  «  1  Pet.  iv.  IT. 

^  1  JobD^  iii.  8. 32*  '  Apoe.  ii.  S<^ 
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.Our  feet  have  run  tx>  evil,  our  thoughts  are  thoughts  of 
iniquity.  The  way  of  peace  we  have  not  known ;  we  hav^ 
made  us  crooked  paths ;  whosoevw  goetb  therein)  sht^l  not 
know  peaoe. 

Therefore  do  we  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity  :  fpr 
brightness,  but  we  walk  in  darkness. 

Look  down  flxMn  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  habitation 
of  thy  holiness  and  of  thy  glory :  where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy 
stisength,  the  sounding  of  thy  bowels,  and  of  thy  m^cies  to- 
wards me  P  ore  they  restrained  ? 

We  are  indeed  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  ouir  righteoiis? 
nesses  are  as  filthy  rags :  and  we  all  dp  fade  as  a  leaf,  and  our 
]]iii|usties,  like  the!  wind,  have  taken  us  away. 

But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father :  we  are  the  clay, 
and  thou  our  potter,  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand. 
Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord ;  neither  remember  iniquity 
fbr  ever:  behold,  see,  we  beseech  thee,  we  vs^  thy  people. 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Redeemer :  thy  name  is  from  ever-* 
lasting. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  governor  of  my  whole  life,  leave  me 
not  to  the  sinful  counsels  of  my  own  heart,  and  let  me  not  any 
more  fall  by  them.  Set  scourges  over  my  thoughts,  and  the 
discipline  of  wisdom  over  my  heart,  lest  my  ignorances  increase, 
and  my  sins  abound  to  my  destruction. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  God  of  my  life,  give  me  not  a  proud 
look,  but  turn  away  from  thy  servant  always  a  haughty 
mind. 

Turn  away  from  me  vain  hopes  and  concupiscence, 
atid  ihou  shalt  hold  him  up  that  is  always  desirous  to  serve 
thee. 

Let  not  the  greediness  of  the  belly,  nor  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  take  hold  of  me :  and  give  not  thy  servant  over  to  an 
impudent  mind, 

Thae  is  a  word  that  is  clothed  about  with  death:  God 
grant  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  portion  of  thy  servant.  For 
all  such  things  shall  be  far  from  the  godly,  and  they  shall  not 
wallow  in  thdr  sins. 

Though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  make  them  white 
as  snow:  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  let  them  be  as 
wool. 
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For  I  am  ashamed  of  the  sins  I  have  desired^  and  am  con- 
founded for  the  pleasures  that  I  have  chosen. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days,  what  it  is  ;  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am,  and  .that 
I  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom. 

Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  mercies  from  me,  O  Lord : 
let  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy   truth  continually  preserve 

me.  ^     ' 

-  For  innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me  about,  mine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  up :  for  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  there- 
fore my  heart  faileth  me. 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  though  mine  iniquities  testify  against 
me,  save  me  for  thy  name^s  sake :  for  our  backslidings  are 
many,  we  have  sinned  grievously  against  thee. 

But  the  Lord  God  will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be 
confounded  :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed; 

He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,  who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
The  Lord  God  will  help  me,  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn 
me  ?     I  will  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  my  God. 

O  let  me  have  this  of  thine  hand,  that  I  may  not  lie  dowa 
in  sorrow. 


'    St.  PauVs  Prayer  for  a  holy  Life, 

I.   . 

I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist, 
of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
that  he  would  grant  unto  me  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  in- 
ner man :  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  my  heart  by  faith ;  that 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  l6ve,  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and 
depth  and  height:  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  and  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God,  through  the  same  our  most  blessed  Saviour  Jesus, 
Ameiiz.  .   .  . 

^  Eph.  iii.  14,  &c. 
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The  Doxology. 
'    Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that 
worketh  in  us :  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 
Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end*     Amen. 

ir. 

0  most  gracious  God,  grant  to  thy  servant  to  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  thy  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under- 
standing ;  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  to  be 
fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increasing  in  tlie  knowledge  of 
God.  Strengthen  me,  O  God,  with  all  might,  according  to 
thy  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience,  and  long-suffering,  and 
joyfulness:  so  shall  I  give  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath 
made  me  meet  to  be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen  '• 

III. 

Now  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  perfect  what  is  lacking  in  my  faith,  direct  my  way 
unto  him,  make  me  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  towards  all 
men,  and  establish  my  hedrt  unblamable  in  holiness  before 
God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  his  saints  ^. 

IV. 

The  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  me  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  me  what  is  well-pleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen^ 


A  Penitential  Prayer. 

I. 

O  eternal  God,  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  revealed  thy- 
self to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus,  full  of  pity  and  compassion, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness  and    truth,    keeping    mercy  for    thousands,    forgiving 

•  Col.  i.  9,  &c.  ^  1  Thess.  iii.  1 1,  12.  c  Heb.  xiii.  20, 21. 
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iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin  ;  he  pleased  to  effect  these 
thy  admimble  merdes  upon  thy  servant,  whom  thoii  hast  tnikde 
to  put  his  trust  in  thee.  I  know,  O  God,  that  I  am  Til^  and 
polluted  in  thy  sight ;  but  I  muisit  come  into  thy  presence  or  I 
die.  Thou  canst  not  behold  any  unclean  thing,  and  yet,  ut^ 
less  thou  lookest  upon  me,  who  am  nothing  but  uncleanness,  I 
shall  perish  miserably  and  eternally.  O  look  upon  me  with  a 
gracious  eye;  cleanse  my  soul  with  the  blood  of  the  holy 
Lamb ;  that  being  purified  in  that  holy  stream,  my  sins  may 
lose  their  own  foulness,  and  become  white  as  snow :  then  shftll 
the  leprous  man  be  admitted  to  thy  sanctuary,  and  stand 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  humble,  and  full  of  sorrow  for  mv 
fault,  and  full  of  hope  of  thy  mercy  and  pardon,  thtougii 
Jesus  Christ. 

II. 

O  my  God,  thou  wert  reconciled  to  mankind  by  thy  own 
graciousness  and  glorious  goodness,  even  when  thou  didst  find 
out  so  mysterious  ways  of  redemption  for  Us  by  sending 
Jesus  Christ ;  then  thou  didst  love  us,  and  that  holy  Lamb 
did  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  lie  befoi'e  thi^  as  saeH^ 
ficed  and  bleeding ;  and  in  tibe  fUlneSft  of  time  he  came  td 
aefaiate  and  exhibit  what  thy  goodness  had  design<^  and 
wrought  in  the  counsels  of  eternity.  But  tiow^  O  gridout^ 
Father,  let  me  also  be  reconciled  to  thee ;  for  we  continued 
enemies  to  thee,  though  thou  Ibvedst  us;  let  me  no  longer 
stand  at  a  distance  from  thee,  but  run  unto  thee,  1x)wing  my 
will,  and  subi&itting  my  understanding,  and  mortifying  my 
affecitions,  and  resigning  all  my  powers  and  faculties  to  thy 
holy  laws,  that  thou  mayest  take  delight  to  pardon  and  to 
sanctify,  to  assist  thy  servant  with  thy  grace,  till  by  So  excel- 
lent conduct,  and  so  unspeakable  mercy,  I  shall  lurive  to  the 
state  of  glory. 

III. 

O  blessed  Saviour  Jesus,  thou  hast  made  thyself  a  blessed 
peace-offering  for  sins,  thou  hast  procured  and  revealed  to  us 
this  covenant  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins :  and  by 
the  infinite  mercies  of  the  Father,  and  the  death  and  inter- 
cession of  the  Son,  we  stand  fair  and  hopeful  in  the  eye  of 
the  divine  compassion,  and  we  have  hopes  of  being  saved.' 
O  be  pleased  to  work  thy  own  work  in  us.     The  gtace  and 
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admission  to  repentance  is  thy  own  glorious  production,  thoU 
hast  obtained  it  for  us  with  a  mighty  purchase :  but  then  be 
pleased  also  to  take  me  in,  to  partake  actually  of  this  glorious 
ttiercy.  Give  to  thy  servant  a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  a  great 
displeasure  at  my  own  folly  for  ever  having  provoked  thee  to 
anger;  a  perpetual  watchfulness  against  it,  an  effiective  i*e- 
soliition  against  all  its  tempting  instances,  a  prevailing  strife^ 
and  a  glorious  victory ;  that  the  body  of  sin  being  destroyed, 
t  may  never  any  more  serve  any  of  its  baser  interests :  but 
that  by  a  diligent  labour,  and  a  constant  care,  I  may  approve 
myself  to  thee  my  God,  mindful  of  thy  covenant,  a  servant 
of  thy  Will,  a  lover  of  thy  glory ;  that  being  thy  minister  in 
a  holy  service,  I  may  be  thy  son  by  adoption  and  participa^ 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  O  let  me  never  lie 
down  in  sin,  nor  rise  in  shame ;  but  be  partaker  both  of  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  that  my  imperfect 
and  unworthy  services  may,  by  passing  into  the  holiness  of 
thy  kingdom,  be  such  as  thy  servant  desires  they  should,  and 
lit  to  be  presented  unto  thee  in  the  perfect  holiness  of  eternity, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,    Amen. 


■■fai 


CHAP.  III. 


Ol^  *lnB    biSTlNCTlON    OF    SINS,    MOB^At     AUU   V«KlAt,   IK 

What  iiRsst  f  o  Bfe  admit tsn ;  Ai9b  hoW  the  smalls st 

SINS   ARE    to   BE    EEPENTEB    OF^   AND   EXFIATED. 


SECTION  i. 

Men  have  not  been  satisfied  with  devising  infinite  retireu 
ments  and  disguises  of  their  follies  to  hide  them  from  the 
Mrorld;  but  finding  themselves  open  and  discerned  by  God, 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  means  of  escaping  from  that  eye, 
from  which  notlung  can  escape  but  innocence,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  hid,  but  under  the  cover  of  mercy.  For  be- 
sides that  we  expound  the  divine  laws  to  our  own  purposes  of 
ease  and  ambition,  we  give  to  our  sins  gentle  censures,  and 
adorn  them  with  good  words,  and  refuse  to  load  them  with 
their  proper  characters  and  punishments ;  and  at  last  are  come 
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to  that  state  of  things,  that  since  we  cannot  allow  to  ourselves 
a  liberty  of  doing  every  sin,  we  have  distinguished  the  ques^ 
tions  of  sins  into  several  orders,  and  have  taken  one  half  to 
ourselves.  For  we  have  fpund  rest  to  our  fancies  in  the  per- 
missions of  one  whole  kind,  having  distinguished  sins  into 
«  mortal '  and >  venial'  in  their  own  nature ;  that  is,  sins  which 
may,  and  sins  which  may  not  be  done,  without  danger;  so 
that  all  the  difference  is,  that  some  sins  must  be  taken  heed  of, 
but  others  there  are,  and  they  the  most  in  number,  and  the 
most  frequent  in  their  instances  and  returns,  which  we  have 
leave  to  commit,  without  being  affrighted  with  the  fearful 
noises  of  damnation;  by  which  doctrine,  iniquity  and  con- 
fidence have  much  increased  and  grown  upon  the  ruins  and 
declension  of  the  Spirit, 

2,  And  this  one  article  hath  almost  an  infinite  influence 
to  the  disparagement  of  religion  in  the  determination  of  cases 
of  conscience.  For  supposing  the  distinction  to  be  believed, 
experience  and  certain  reason  will  evince,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  proper  limits  and  measures  to  the  several 
kinds ;  and  between  the  least  mortal,  and  the  greatest  venial 
sin,  no  man  is  able  with  certainty  to  distinguish :  and  there- 
fore (as  we  see  it  daily  happen,  and  in  every  page  written  by 
the  casuists)  men  call  what  they  please  venial,  take  what 
measures  of  them  they  like,  appoint  .what  expiation  of  them 
they  fancy,  and  consequently  give  what  allowance  they  list 
to  those  whom  they  please  to  mislead.-  For  in  innumerable 
cases  of  conscience  it  is  oftener  required,  whether  a  thing  be 
venial  or  mortal,  than  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful ; 
and  as  purgatory  is  to  hell,  so  venial  is  to  sin,  a  thing  which 
men  fear  not,  because  the  main  stake  they  think  to  be  se- 
cured:  for  if  they  may  have  heaven  at  last,  they  care  not 
what  comes  between.  And  as  many  men  of  the  Roman  per- 
suasion will  rather  choose  purgatory,  than  suffer  here  an  in- 
considerable penance,  or  do  those  little  services  which  them- 
selves think  will  prevent  it ;  so  they  choose  venial  sins,  and 
hug  the  pleasures  of  trifles^  warming  themselves  at  fantastic 
fires,  and  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  glow-worms ;  and  they 
love  them  so  well,  that  rather  than  quit  those  little  things, 
they  will  suffer  the  intolerable  pains  of  a  temporary  hell ;  for 
so  they  believe :  which  is  the  testimony  of  a  great  evil  and  a 
mighty  danger ;  for  it  gives  testimony,  that  little  sins  can  be 
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beloved  passionately,  and  therefore  can  minister  such  a  der- 
hght  as  is  thought  a  price  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  suf?> 
ferance  of  temporal  evils,  and  purgatory  itself. 

3.  But  the  evil  is  worse  yet,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice. 
For  in  the  decision  of  very  many  questions,  the  answer  is. 
It  is  a  venial  sin ;  that  is,  though  it  be  a  sin,  yet  there  is  in 
it  no  danger  of  loosing  the  favour  of  God  by  that,  but  you  may 
do  it,  and  you  may  do  it  again  a  thousand  thousand  times; 
and  <<  all  the  venial  sins  of  the  world  put  together,  can  never 
do  what  one  mortal  sin  can,  that  is,  make  God  to  be  your 
enemy :^  so  Bellarmine  expressly  affirms^.  But  because 
there  are  many  doctors  who  write  cases  of  conscience,  and 
there  is  no  measure  to  limit  the  parts  of  this  distinction 
(for  that  which  is  not  at  all,  cannot  be  measured),  the  doctors 
daSer  infinitely  in  their  sentences;  some  calling  that  mortal 
which  others  call  venial  (as  you  may  see  in  the  little  summa- 
ries of  Navarre  and  Emanuel  S^) ;  the  poor  souls  of  the  laity, 
and.  the  vulgar  clergy  who  believe  what  is  told  them  by  the 
authors  or  confessors  they  choose  to  follow,  must  needs  be 
in  infinite  danger,  and  the  whole  body  of  practical  divinity,  in 
which  the  life  of  religion  and  of  all  our  hopes  depends,  shall 
be  rendered  dangerous  and  uncertain,  and  their  confidence 
shall  betray  them  unto  death  • 

4.  To  bring  relief  to  this  state  of  evil,  and  to  establish 
aright  the  proper  grounds  and  measures  of  repentance ;  I 
shall  first  account  concerning  the  difierence  of  sins,  and  by 
what  measures  they  are  so  differenced.  2.  That  all  sins  are 
of  their  own  nature  punishable  as  God  please,  even  with  the 
highest  expre3sions  of  his.  anger.  8.  By  what  repentance  they 
are  cured,  and  pardoned  respectively. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the.  Difference  of  Sins<t  and  their  Measures, 

6.  I.  Sins  are  not  equal,  but  greater  or  less  in  their  princi- 
ple as  well  as  in  their  event.     It  was  one   of  the  errors  of 

^  Lib.  1.  de  amiss,  gratlse,  cap.  13.  sect,  altera  in  est. 
VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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Jcyviniaii,  which  he  leaned  from  the  the  school  &£  the  Stofc^ 
that  all  sins  are  alike  grieyous ; 


Cam  dicai  «8ae  parei  les 


Furta  latrociniifl^  et  magois  parva  mineris 
Falce  recisaram  9imili  te^  si  tibi  regnum 
Permittant  homineB^. 

F<M*  they  suppbs^  an  absolute  irreastiUe  fate  to  be  the  cauae 
vC  all  things;  and  ther^ore  whM;  was  dually  tieoessaiy^ 
was  equally  culpidide^  that  is^  not  at  all:  and  wheie  mem 
have  no  power  of  dioloe^  or  (whidi  is  all  one)  thi^  it  he  ne- 
cessary that  they  choose  what  they  do,  thei?e  can  be  no  such 
ibmg  as  laws»  or  sins  against  them.  To  which  they  addii^ 
that  all  evils  are  indifferent,  and  the  event  of  things^  be  it 
good  or  bad,  had  no  influence  upon  the  fdidty  or  infelidty 
of  man,  they  could  neither  be  differenced  by  thdr  eause»  or 
by  their  effect;  the  first  being  necessary,  and  the  latter  in- 
different. Against  this  I  shall  not  need  to  oppose  many  ar- 
gum^its;  for  though  this  follows  most  certainly  from  Cheir 
doctrine,  who  teach  an  irresistible  decree  c^  God  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things  md  actions ;  yet  they  that  own  the  ^diw- 
trine  disavow  the  consequent ;  and  in  that,  are  good  Chiistiain, 
but  ill  logicians.  But  the  article  is  tniffidesitly  deared  1^ 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  case  of  J^tidas,  whose 
«in  (as  Christ  uAd  Pilate)  was  <  the  greater,^  because  he  had 
not  power  over  hnn  but  by  spedal  cmcesaon:  in  the  caae  of 
^  the  servant  that  knows  his  master's  will,  and  does  it  nat^  C 
m  the  several  condemnations  of  the  degrees^  and  expresaidiis 
of  anger  in  the  instances  of  Raoa,  and  M«)^,  *  Thou  vain 
man,'  or  '  Thou  fool  {*  by  this,  c<;»inpajing  some  sins  to  ^oata, 
and  some  to  camels:  and  iii  proportion  to  these,  there  are 
^oXX^i  v\nyal  in  St.  Luke,  *  many  stripes ;'  a  /abI^ov  x^ipux  in 
St.  James,  \  a  greater  condemnation.'  Thus  to  rob  a  church 
is  a  greater  sin  than  to  rob  a  thief;  to  strike  a' father  is  a 
higher  impiety  than  to  resist  a  tutor;  to  oppress  a  widow  is 
clamorous,  and  calls  aloud  for  vengeance,  when  a  less  re- 
pentance will  vote  down  the  whispering  murmurs  of  a  trifling 
injury,  done  to  a  fortune  that*  is  not  sensible  of  smaller  di- 
minutions. 

«  Horat,  serm.  1.  1.  sat.  S.  121.  fMatt.  nxiii.  24.  Luke^  vi.41. 
K  Ira  festuca  est :  odkim  vero  trabs.  Aug. 
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Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc^  iaiitiiiidom  ut  peccet  ideAq^e 
Qui  tenerofl  cauksalieni  frqgerit  horti^ 
£t  qui  nocturnus  Divdm  sacra  legerit. 

He  is  a  greater  criminal  that  steab  the  chalice  from  a  chuicfa^ 
than  he  that  takes  a  few  colewortSy  or  robs  a  garden  ja£  en* 
cumbers.  But  this  distinction  and  difference  is  by  somethij]^ 
that  is  extrinsical  to  the  action,  the  greatness  of  Uie  mischief^ 
or  the  dignity  of  the  person ;  according  to  that. 

Came  antmi  v  Utuai  tmatB  couap^ctM  in  te 
Ciiflieii  habet^  quaoto  inajoi^  qmi  peecat;^  babetur^. 

6.  IL  Btit  this,  when  it  is  reduoed  to  its  proper  causey  is, 
because  euch  greater  nns  are  compliBatfid ;  they  are  oam- 
moiily  two  or  tfatee  sins  wrapped  togi^hor,  as  die  aMshaBtity 
of  a  priest,  is  undeanneeB  and  scandal  tjoo:  adultery  iu 
worse  than  fiinaeatioa,  because  it  is  unchastity  and  injustkt, 
and  by  die  fearful  eonsequents  of  it,  is  mis^ievous  aiid  un« 
dmitabie, 

Et  quas  Euphrates,  et  quas  mllii  misit  Oronies^ 
Me  capiant ;  Ko!o  farta  podica  tori. 

So  sacrilege  is  theft  and  impiety.  And  Apicius  killing  him^ 
self,  when  he  supposed  his  estate  would  not  maintain  his 
lux4jry,  was  not  only  a  self-murderer,  but  a  gluttonous  person 
in  his  death : 

NU  «tA»  Apiciy  te  gwloaioi  lactiw)  *• 

So  that  the  greatness  of  sins  is  in  most  instances  by  exten* 
aSon  find  accumulation;  that  as  he  is  a  greater  sinner  who 
sins  often  in  the  same  instance,  than  he  that  sins  seldom ;  so 
is  he  who  nns  sudi  sins  as  are  complicated  and  entangled, 
like  the  twifiJiigs  of  combining  serpents.  And  this  appears 
to  be  so,  because  if  we  take  single  sins,  as  uncleanness  and 
dieft,  no  man  can  tell  which  fs  the  greater  ^n  ;  neither  can 
they  be  differenced  but  by  something  that  is  besides  the 
nature  of  the  action  itself.  A  tbought  of  theft,  and  an  im- 
cleaa  thou^t^  hare  nothing  by  whidi  they  can  excel  each 
other ;  but  when  you  clothe  them  with  the  dress  of  active 
drcumstances,  they  grow  greater  or  less  respecttvdy;  be- 
cause (hen  two  <h*  three  sins  are  put  together,  and  get  a  new 

name. 

7.  Ill,  Hiere  b  but  one  way  more,   by  which  sins  can 

h  Jjuv.  8, 140.  i  Mart.  8.  22. 5. 

Z  8 
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get  or  lose  degrees,  and  that  is  the  different  proportions  of 
our  affections.  This  indeed  relates  to  God  more  immediatel}*, 
and  by  him  alone  is.  judged;  but  the  former  being  invested 
with  material  drcumstanees,  can  be  judged  by  men:  but 
all  that  God  reserves  for  his  own  portion  ^of  the  sacrifice,  is 
ihe  heart;  that  is,  our  love  and  choice;  and  therefore  the 
d^ees  of  love  or  hatred,  is  that  measure  by  which  Grod 
makes  differing  judgments  of  them.  For  by  ^is  it  is,  that 
£ttle  sins  become  great,  and  great  sins  become  little.  If  a 
Jew  had  maliciously  touched  a  dead  body  in  the  days  of 
Easter,  it  had  been  a  greater  crime,  than  if  in  the  violence  of 
fais  temptation  he  had  unwillingly  willed  to  commit  an  act  of 
fornication.  He  that  ddights  in  little  thefts,  because  they 
are  breaches  of  God'^s  laws,  or  bums  a  prayer-book,  becausie 
he  hates  religion,  is  a  greater  criminal  than  he  that  falls  into 
a  material  her^y  by  an  inviidble  or  less  discerned  decepticxi : 
secure  but  to  God  your  affections,  and  he  will  secure  your 
innocence  or  pardon;  for  men  live  ordie  by  their  own  mea- 
sures. If  a  man  spits  in  the  face  of  a  priest  to  defy  religion, 
or  shaves  the  beard  of  an  ambassador  to  disgrace  the  prince 
(as  it  happened  to  David^s  messengers),  his  sin  is  greater 
than  if  he  killed  the  priest  in  his  own  just  defence;  or  shot 
the  ambassador  through  the  heart,  when  he  intended  to  strike 
a  lion.  For  eveiy  negligence,  every  disobedience,  being 
agunst  charity  or  the  love  of  God,  by  interpretation;  this 
siiperaddidon  of  direct  malice  is  open  enmity  against  him; 
and  therefore  is  more  severely  condemned  by  him,  who  sees 
every  thought,  and  d^ees  of  pasaon  and  affection.  For  the 
increase  of  malice  does  aggravate  the  sin,  just  as  the  cchu- 
plication  of  material  instances.  Every  degree  of  maUce  be- 
ing as  distinct  and  commensurate  a  sin,  as  any  one  external 
instance  that  hath  a  name;  and  therefore  many  degrees  of 
malice  combine  and  grow  greater  as  many  sins  conjoined  in 
one  action,  they  differ  only  in  nature,  not  in  morality ;  just 
as  a  great  number  and  a  great  weight :  so  that,  in  effect,  all 
ans  are  differenced  by  complication  only,  that  is,  either  of 
the  external  or  the  internal  instances. 

8.  IV.  Though  the  negligence  or  the  malice  be  naturally 
equal,  yet  sometimes  by  accident  the  sins  may  be  unequal, 
not  only  in  the  account  of  men,  but  also  before  God  too; — 
but  it  is  upon  the  account  of  both  the  former.     It  is  when 
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the  material  effect  bebg  differeot  upon  men,  God  hath  with 
greater  caution  secured  such  interests.  So  that  by  interpre- 
tation the  negHgence  is  greater,  because  the  care  was  with 
greater  earnestness  commanded ;  or  else  because  in  such  cases 
the  sin  is  complicated:  for  such  sins  which  do  most  mischief^ 
have,  besides  thdr  proper  malignity,  the  evil  of  uncharitable- 
ness,  or  hating  our  brother.  In  some  cases  God  requires  one 
hand,  and  in  others  both.  Now  he  that  puts  but  one  of  his 
fingers  to  each  of  them,  his  negligence  is  in  nature  the  same, 
but  not  in  value;  because  where  more  is  required,  the  defect 
was  greater.  If  a  man  be  equally  careless  of  the  life  of  his 
neighbour's  son,  and  his  neighbour's  cock,  although  the  will  or 
attendance  to  the  action  be  naturally  equal,  that  is,  none  at 
all,  yet  morally,  and  in  the  divine  account,  they  differ,  because 
the  proportions  of  duty  and  obligation  were  different,  and 
therefore  more  ought  to  have  been  put  upon  the  one  than 
upon  the  other:  just  as  he  is  equally  clothed,  that  wears  a 
single  garment  in  summer  and  winter,  but  he  is  not  equdly 
warm,  unless  he,  that  wears  a  silk  mantle,  when  the  dog-star 
rages,  claps  on  furs  when  the  cold  north*star  changes  the 
waters  into  rocks. 

9*  V.  Single  sins,  done  with  equal  affection  or  disaffec- 
tion, do  not  differ  in  degrees  as  they  relate  to  God,  but  in 
themselves  are  equally  prevarications  of  the  divine  com- 
mandment. As  he  tells  a  lie  that  says  the  moon  is  four- 
square, as  great  as  he  that  says  there  were  but  three  apo- 
stles, or  that  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  man;  and  as  every 
he  is  an  equal  sin  against  truth^,  so  every  sin  is  an  equid 
disobedience  and  recession  from  the  rule.  But  mne  lies 
are  more  against  charity,  or  justice,  or  religion,  than  others 
are,  and  so  are  greater  by  complication;  but  against  truth 
they  are  all  equally  opposed:  and  so  are  all  sins  contrary 
to  the  commandment.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  saying^  al 
St.  BasU :  ^^  Prim6  emm  sdre  illud  convenit,  differentiam  mi- 
liorum  et  majorum  nusquam  in  Novo  Testamento  reperiri. 
Siquidem  una  est  et  eadem  sententia  adversus  quselibet  pec- 
cata,  cum  Dominus  dixerit,  '  Qui  fadt  peccatum,  servus  est 
peccad:'    et  item,   <  Sermo  quan  loquutus  sum  vobis,  ille 

;    >^  Nihil  invenies  rectius  recto«  non  magis  quftm  verius  v^io,  q\Am  tempeiato 
teipperatiuis ;  omDis  in  mo<k>  est  virtus :  modus  certa  mensura  est.  Constanti^ 
non  nabet  qud  proce^t^  oon  magis  qoam  fiducia^  ai|t  veritas>  au(  fide*     Sen, 
,  I  In  rei^Lbreyipr. 
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judkabtl    cum   m    ncmsramo   £e:^   et  Johaiuiea  raEiSsrm& 
dicaty  ^QcEi  ttntumax  -est  in  fiHran,  non  yidebtl  vham  eter-^ 
niyn;  sed  iia  dd  manet  super  eumf  cum  oontuioacia  non 
in  disGrimiiie  peceatorum,  sed  in  vioktione  {Mrescepti  positam 
labeat    futuri    supplidi  deBunciatioiiem:^   ^<  The  d^rence 
ef  great  and  little  sins  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.     One  and  the  same  sentence  is  against  all  sms; 
cnn:.  Laid  saying,  <  He  that  doth  sin,  is  the  senrant  of  nn;^ 
and, «  The  word  that  I  have  q)oken,  that  shall  judge  you  in 
the  last  day  f  and  Jcdin  crieth  out,  saying,^  He  that  is  dis. 
obedient  to  the  Son,  shall  not  see  eternal  Mfe,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him  i*  for  this  contumacy  or  disdhiedi^iee 
does  not  consist  in  the  difFerence  of  sbs^  but  in  the  viola^ 
tion  of  the  divine  law;  and  for  that  it  is  thieetened  with 
i:tevnal  pain.*^     But    besides   these  arguments  fi:otti   Scrip- 
tur^  he  adds .  an  excellent  reason :    "  Prorsu»  autem  si  id 
nobis  permittitur,  ut  in  peccatis  hoc  magnum,  iDiid  exiguum 
appeHemus^    invicto   argumento   conclt^tur  magnum   uni. 
cuiqiie  esse  illud,  a  quo  quiaque  superalur:  contraque  exi- 
guum,  quod  utosquisque  ipse  superat.     Ut,  in  athfetisy  qui 
vidt  fortis  est;    qui  autem  victus  est,   imbecflBor  eo  nnde 
victus  est,  quisque  ille  sit:^  «  If  it  be  permitied  that  men 
phall  call  this  angreat,  and  that  dn  little;  they  will  eonctode 
that  to  be  great  which  waa  too  strong  few  them;  and  that 
to  be  litUe  which  they  can  mast^.    A&  amoiig  r4ii»mpr^^ 
be  is  the  strongest,  and  geU  the  irictofy.''— And  then,,  upm 
this  accoantfc  no  sin  is  venial  that  a  mm  commits ;  because 
Jbat  is  k  irhich  hath  pretailed  upon,  and  maateced  aU  hta 
atjriingths. 

10,  The  instance  is  great  whatsoever  it  be  that  God  hath 
diosfu  fcr  our  obedience.  To  abstain  from  the  fnrit  of  a 
tree,  not  to  gather  sticks  or  dew  after  a  certain  hour,  not  to 
touch  the  cnrtaina  of  the  ark,  not  to  uncor^r  our  father's 
shame,  all  is  one  as  to  God;  for  there  is  nothing  in  aB  our 
duty  that  can  aM  any  moments  to  his  fefeity,  but  by  what 
he  please  he  IS  to  try  our  dbedience.  Let  no  man^  th(«el^ 
despnea  sin,  or  behold  to  plead  for  it,  as  Lot  for  Zoar;  «  Is 
k  not  a  Kttle  one  ?"  For  no  man  can  say  it  ia  little,  if  God 
hath  ohosen  the  commandment  which  the  sin  transgresses,  as 
an  mstrument  of  his  glorification  and  oUr  feUcity  Disobe- 
dience IS  the  formality  of  sin;  and  since  the  instance  or. the 
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natter  of  sin  is  all  oae  to  God,  so  ako  is  the  disobedimce. 
Tlie  resfAioltMs oonsideratioii  is  this:  1.  Thai  no  man  isliould 
BHluIge  io  himself  the  smallest  sin,  heeause  it  is  eqtiaUj^ 
agmnst  Grod  as  the  greatest :  and  thot;^  aeoidentatly  it  may 
come  not  to  be  so  exacted,  yet  ei  itself  It  may,  and  Gk>d  is  just  if 
he  does.  19.  There  is  no  sin,  bat  if  God  mters  into  judgment 
wMi  us^  he  vf^y  justly  saHenoe  us  for  it  to  the  portion  of 
aecursed  spirits.  Fbr  if  for  any,  than  for  aU,  there  being  (as 
to  him)  no  cBffsr^ce.  But  these  ttmigs  are  to  \k  frovtd  m 
the  following  section. 


SECTION  III. 

That  oU  &n&  are  punishable  as  God  please,  even  with  the 

Pains  of  HelL 

11.  I.  In  the  aggravation  of  sins,  the  injured  person^  is  asf 
consnferable  as  tmy  other  cireumstanee.  He  that  siaaites  a 
prince,  he  that  fires  a  temple,  he  tibat  rails  up(»i  tho  Bible,  h& 
that  pollutes  the  sacraments, — makes  e^efy  sin  to  be  a  load; 
and,  therefore,  since  every  sin  is  agmnst  God,  it  ought  not  to 
be  called  Bttle,  unless  God  hknself  should  be  little  esteemed. 
And  ^ce  men  usually  give  this  account,  that  God  pumsbes  a( 
transient  sin  with  an  immcnrtal  pain,  because  though  the  actioifr 
is  finite,  yet  it  was  against  an  infinite  God ;  we  may,  upon  the 
same  ground,  esteem  it  just,  that  even  iot  the  smalkst  sin^ 
God,  in  the  rigoinr  of  his  justice,  can  exact  the  biggest  cala- 
mity. For  an  act  of  murder,  or  a  whole  year  of  adultery,  hath 
no  nearer  proporti^i  to  an  eternity  of  pams,  than  one  sinful 
thought  hath :  for  greater  or  less  are  no  approaches  towards 
infinite ;  for  between  them  both,  and  what  is  infinite,  the  dis- 
tance is  equally  infinite. 

IS.  II.  In  the  distinction  of  sins,  mortal  fmd  venial,  the 
doctors  of  the  Roman  church  define  venial  sins  tQ  be  such 
which  can  consist  with  the  love  of  God,  which  nev«^  destroy 
or  lessen  if ;  in  the  very  definition,  supposing  that  thing 
wfaidi  is  most  of  all  in  questbn ;  and  the  ground  of  the 

^  V^ftiaitia  pecBeaita>  ex  conaensu  omirvia  theokigoriim,  ne^e  tolhnit  neque 
minuunt  habitum  caritatis>  sed  solum  actum  et  fervorem  ejus  impediqntr 
Bellarni.  de  amiss,  gr^t.  c.  19.  sect,  alteram  eiC* 
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definition  is  nothing  biit  the  analogy  and  prdporticn  of  the 
intercourses  and  usages  of  men,  who,  fdr  a  small  offence,  d& 
not  neglect  or  cast  away  the  endearments  of  an  old  friend" :  oS 
which  when  I  haye  given  account,  I  suppose  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  the  question  is  removed.  Against  this,  there* 
fbre^  I  oppose  this  proposidon,-— the  smallest  sins  are  de-» 
structive  of  our  friendship  with  God. — ^For  idthough  God's 
mercies  are  infinite  and  glorious,  and  he  forgives  millions^ 
to  us  that  grudge  to  remit  the  trifles  of  our  brother ;  ai^ 
therefore,  whatsoever  we  can  suppose  a  man  will  forgive  to 
his  friend,  that  and  much  more,  infinitely  more,  may  we  ex« 
pect  from  the  treasures  of  his  goodness  and  mercy ;  yet  our 
present  consideration  is,  not  what  we  can  expect  from  God^s 
mercy,  but  what  is  the  just  demerit  of  our  sins;  not  what 
he  will  forgive,  but  what  he  may  justly  exact ;  nqt  what  are 
the  measures  of  pardon,  but  what  are  the  accounts  of  his  jus- 
tice: for  though  we  have  hopes  upon  other  reckonings,  yet 
upon  the  account  even  of  our  smallest  sins,  we  have  nothii^ 
but  fear  and  sadder  expectations.  For  we  are  not  to  account 
the  measures  and  rules  of  our  friendship  with  God,  by  the 
easiness  and  igiiorraice,  by  the  necessities  and  usual  compU- 
dnces  of  men.     For, 

15.  1.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  usual  accomits  of  men 
some  things  are  permitted,  which  are  not  so  in  the  accounts 
of  God*  All  sorts  of  ignorance  use  to  lessen  a  fault  amongst 
men,  but  before  God  some  sorts  of  ignorance  do  aggravate, 
such  as  is  the  voluntary  and  malicious,  which  is  the  worst 
sort  of  vincible.  Not  that  men  do  not  esteem  him  vicious  and 
Unworthy  who  inquires  not  for  fear  he  should  know,  but  be- 
cause men  oftentimes  are  not  competent  judges  whether  they  do 
or  no. 

14»  II.  Because  men  know  not  by  what  purpose  their  neigh- 
bours^ action  is  directed,  and  therefore  reckon  only  by  the  next 
and  most  apparent  cause,  not  by  the  secret  and  most  operative 
and  effective. 

16.  III.  Because  by  the  laws  of  charity  we  are  bound  to 
think  the  best,  to  expound  things  fairly,  to  take  up  things  by 
the  easier  handle;  there  being  left  for  us  no  other  security 
of  not  being  confounded  by  mutual  censures,  judgments,  and 
inflictions,  but  by  being  restrisdned  on  the  surer  side  of  cha- 

"^  Idem  ib.  c»p.  U.  sect,  <}aaTtum  aigum, 
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rity,  on  which  the  errors  of  men  are  not  judged  criminal  and 
mischievous,  as  on  the  other  side  they  are.  But  God  knows 
the  hearts  of  men,  their  little  obliquities  and  intricate  turn* 
ings,  every  propensity  and  secret  purpose,  what  malice  is 
ingredient,  and  what  error  is  invindble,  and  how  much  is  fit 
to  be  pitied,  and  therefcHe  what  may  justly  be  exacted.  For 
there  are  three  several  ways  of  judgment,  according  to  the 
several  capadties  of  the  judges.  First,  the  laws  of  men 
judge  only  by  the  event,  or  material  action,  and  meddle  not  at 
all  with  the  purpose,  but  where  it  is  opened  by  an  active  sign. 
He  that  gives  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  upbraid  my  poverty, 
or  with  a  purpose  to  feed  my  crimes,  is  not  punishable  by 
lawj — ^but  he  that  takes  from  me  a  thousand  shillings,  though 
secretly  he  means  to  give  it  to  my  needy  brother.  Because  as 
in  the  estimation  of  men  nothing  is  valuable  but  what  does 
them  good  or  hurt ;  so  neither  can  their  laws  and  tribunals 
receive  testimony  of  any  thing  but  what  is  seen  or  felt.  And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  measures  of  sins.  To  break  order  in  a  day 
of  battle,  is  but  a  disorder ;  and  so  it  is  to  break  order  at  St. 
George^s  show,  at  a  training,  or  in  a  procession ;  and  yet  that 
is  punished  with  death,  this  with  a  cudgel ;  the  aptness  to 
mischief,  and  the  evil  consequent,  being  in  human  judicato- 
ries the  only  measures  of  judgment :  men  feel  the  effects, 
and  the  laws  do  judge  accordingly.  2*.  In  the  private  judg- 
ments of  men,  mercy  must  interpose ;  and  it  can  oftener  than 
in  the  public :  because  in  the  private  intercourses  of  men, 
there  is  a  sense,  and  can  be  a  consideration  of  particulars, 
and  little  accidents  and  significations  of  things,  and  some 
purposes  may  be  privately  discerned,  which  cannot  publicly 
be  proved.  He  that  went  to  help  his  friend  out  of  a  river, 
and  pulled  his  arm  out  of  joint,  was  excused  by  the  wronged 
preserved  person  :  the  evil  accident  was  taken  off  by  the 
pious  purpose :  but  he  that,  to  dishonour  his  friend>  throws 
a  glass  of  wine  in  his  face,  and  says  he  did  it  in  sport,  may 
be  judged  by  his  purpose,  not  by  his  pretence ;  because  the 
pretence  can  be  confuted  by  the  observation  of  little  circum- 
stances and  adherences  of  the  action,  which  yet  peradventure 
cannot  legally  be  proved.  ^^  Aliter  leges,  aliter  philosophi 
tollunt  astutias :  leges,  quatenus  tenere  manu  res  possunt ; 
philosophi,  quatenus  ratione  et  iate11igenti&  :*"  ^^  Laws  regard 
the  great  materialities  of  obedience^  the  realj  sen^ble  e^ect. 
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But  wise  m^,  phitosophers,  and  private  judges,  take  in  the 
accounts  of  aceidental  moments  and  incidenees  to  the  action,^ 
said  Ciceroob  But,  8.  Crod^s  judgment  is  otherwise  jet; 
for  he  alone  can  tell  the  affection,  aad  alt  that  which  had  se- 
cret influence  into  the  event :  and  therefore  he  oan  jo(^ 
by  what  is  secret,  by  the  purpose  and  heart,  which  is  ^eed 
the  only  way  ci  doing  exact  justice.  From  henee  it  fellows, 
that  what  ought  not  to  dissolve  the  friendship  of  man,  may 
yet  justly  dissolve  our  fHendd^ip  with  Crod,  for  he  takes  other 
measured  than  men  may  or  can. 

16.  lY.  Because  offences  against  Crod  may  be  avcnded  ;  but 
itis  not  so  m  our  intercourses  with  men ;  for  Grod  hatfi  told  us^ 
plainly  what  is  our  duty,  what  he  expects,  what  wiB  please, 
and  ifdhat  will  displease  him  :  but  men  are  often  govai^  by 
chance;  and  that  which  pleases  them  to^y,  shaD  pro¥oke 
them  to-morrow ;  and  the  next  day  you  shaH  be  their  en^i^, 
for  that  for  which,  three  days  ago,  they  paid  you  thanks. 

17.  V.  If  men  exact  little  things,  it  becomes  th«r  own 
case ;  for  we  sin  against  our  brother  and  need  his  pardon ; 
and  therefore 

Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissimi 

We  give  and  adk  pardon  ; 

.  Det  ille  veniam  fecil^>ciil  venUt  est  o|M]»  : 

But  we  never  found  iniquity  in  God,  or  injustice  in  the  Most' 
High,  and  therefore  he  that  is  innocent  may  throw  a  stone  at 
the  criminsd. 

18.  VI.  God  hath  in  the  smaBest  instance  lefk  us  without 
excuse ;  for  he  hath  often  warned  us  of  small  offences.  Ho 
hath  told  us  their  danger.  *  He  that  despiseth  little  thingis, 
shall  perish  by  little  .and  littIe.*-^He  hath  told  us,  they  as- 
perse us  with  a  mighty  guilt;  *  for  he  that  offends  in  one 
commandment,  is  guilty  of  aD.'^  He  hath  told  us^  that  we 
are  not  certainly  excused,  though  our  conscience  dp  not 
manifestly  accuse  us ;  for  so  St.  l*aul ;  •*  I  am  not  hereby 
justified,  for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience.*  He  hath 
threatened  loss  of  heaven  to  him  that  is  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  one,  x^v  IXax«^T6;v,  "  though  of  the  feast  of  these  com- 
mandments^ (rovruvj  *  these*  which  Christ  hath  reckoned  in 
his  sermon,  where  fetters  are  laid  upon  thoughts  and  words), 

o  Ofljc.  lib.  9. 
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^  shaTl  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom,'^  that  is,  he  shall 
be  quite  shut  out :  for  '  minimus'  here  is  as  much  as  *  nullus  ;■ 
*  mimmus  voeabitur,*  that  is  *  minimi  aestimabitur,*  '  he  shall 
not  be  esteemed  at  alP  in  the  accounts  of  doomsday  mercy, 

f/,ivotfif  rs  Kot  ^Q^ai^ofAhcjy  'n  hociqsmsy  in  the  accounts  o£  the 
doomsday  book,  *'  wh^re  there  i^all  be  a  discerning  of  them 
who  shaJl  be  glorified,  from  them  that  are  to  be  punished '." 
And  this,  which  is  one  of  the  severest  periods  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, can  by  no  arts  be  turned  aside  from  concluding  fully 
in  this  question.  Bellarmine^  says  it  means  only  to  con- 
demn those,  who  by  false  doctrines  corrupt  these  severe  pre- 
cepts, and  teadh  men  as  the  Pharisees  did  of  old;  not  all 
those  who  break  them  themselves,  if  they  teach  others  to 
keep  them.  ^^  He  that  breaks  one  of  these,  and  dhall  teach 
men  so  to  do  ;^  so  are  the  words  of  Christ.  But  it  is  a 
known  thing  that  xai  is  oftentimes  used  for  9) ;  <<  He  that  breaks 
one  of  these,  or  ^all  teach  others.'*'  The  words  were  spoken 
to  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  who  w^:^  to  teach  these  doc^ 
trines  KdfT  Igp/tuotv  *  exactly  as  Christ  preached  them;'  but 
without  peradventure  they  were  al^  intended  to  all  the 
church :  and  the  following  words,  and  the  whole  analogy  of 
the  adjoined  discourse,  make  it  clear  to  every  observing 
reader ;  and  the  W(wds  plainly  say  this,  *  He  that  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,*^  and  ^  He  that  shall  teach  men 
so,*  estth  of  them  •  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom.* 
— Bat,  8.  Why  did  our  blessed  Lord  so  severely  threaten 
those  that  ^ould  teach  others  to  break  any  of  these  severe 
commandments  by  false  interpretation,  but  only  because  it 
was  so  necessary  for  all  to  keep  them  in  the  true  sense,  and 
so  fearful  a  thing  to  any  to  break  them  ?  3.  Those  who  preach 
severe  doctrines  to  others,  and  touch  them  not  with  one  of 
their  fingers,  are  guilty  of  that  which  Christ  reproved  in  the 
Pharisees;  and  themselves  shall  be  castaways,  while  they 
preach  to  others  :  so  that  the  breaking  it  by  disobedience  is 
damnable^  as  well  as  the  breaking  it  by  false  interpretation  : 

Odi  homines  ignav^  operS,  philosophy  sententiS, 
Qui  sibi  fiemitam  Bon  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam  *". 

Indeed  it  is  intolerable  to  teach  men  to  be  vicious ;  but  it  is 

V  in  reap,  ad  orthod.  apud  Justin. 
•'  ^De  amiss,  grat.  cap.  1?.  sect.  Restat  ultim. 
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a  hateful  baseness  to  shew  others  that  way  which  ourselves 
refuse  to  walk  in.     Whatever  therefore  may  not  be  allowed 
to  be  taught,  may  not  also  be  done ;  for  the  people  are  not 
to  be  taught  evil,  because  they  must  not  do  evil ;  but  may 
the  teachers  do  what  they  may  not  teach,  and  what  the  pep- 
pie,  may  not  do,  or  is  not  the  same  punishment  to  them  both  ? 
4.  Now  upon  these  grounds,  this  very  gloss  which  Bellar- 
mine  gives,  being  a  false  interpretation  of  these  words  of 
Christ  (which  are  a  summary  of  his  whole  sermon,  and  as  it 
were  the  sanction  and  establishment  of  the  former  and  fol* 
lowing  periods  into  laws),  must  needs  be  of  infinite  danger 
to  the  inventor  and  followers  of  it :  for  this  gloss  gives  leave 
to  men  to  br^  the  least  of  these  commandments,  ^^  some 
way  or  other  (if  they  do  not  teach  others  so  to  do)*"  wi^Qut 
being  affiighted  with  the  fear$  of  hell ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
this  gloss  teaches,  or  gives  leave  to  others  to  break  theip,  but 
allows  no  false  interpretation  of  them  but  its  own.     5.  .B^t 
then  it  is  worse  with  them  who  '  teach  others  so  to  do,^  and 
(x>mmand  all  men  to  teach  so ;  and  if  the  Roman  doctors  who 
teach  that  some  breach  of  these  commandments  is  not  of  its 
own  nature,  and  by  the-  divine  threatenings,  exclusive  of  the 
transgressors  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod, — ^be  not  in  some 
sense  a  teaching  men  so  to  do,  then  nothing  is:    for  when 
God  said  to  Adam,  *^  That  day  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  thou  shalt  die ;"  the  tempter  said,  ^^  Nay,  but  ye  shall 
not  die  ;**'  and  so  was  author  to  Adam  of  committing  his  sin. 
So  when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  told  us,  that  to  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments  is  exclusive  of  us  from  heaven, 
they  that  say,  that  not  every  solution  or  breaking  of  them  is 
exclusive  from  heaven  (which  are  the  words  of  Bellarmine, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church),  must  even  by  the  con- 
sequence of  this  very  gloss  of  his,  fall  under  the  danger  of 
StSa^dvrsf,  of  the  false  teachers,  or  the  breakers  of  them  by 
false  interpretation.  However,  fearful  is  the  malediction  ev^i 
to  the  breakers  of  the  least :  eKdxKrros  xXioQi9(TgTai,  that  is,  Iv 
rri  dvoLdrccffsi  Btjy/tros  icou  dvsppifAi^iyos^  sU  ysivvav  (that  I  may 
use  the  words  of  Theophylact),  "He  shall  be  last  in  the  resur* 
rection,  and  shall  be  thrown  into  hell  :^'  for  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :*"  "  et  fortasse  ideo 
iion  erit  in  regno  ccelorum,  ubi  nisi  magni  esse  non  possimt,^ 
said  St.  Austin;  Meast^  is  ^none  at  all ;^  "for  into  heaven 
none  can  enter,  but  th^y  which  are  great  in  God's  account.^' 
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19.  VII.  Lastly,  Gcid  hath  given  us  the  perpetual  assist^ 
ances  of  his  Spirit,  the  presence  of  .his  grace,  the  ministry  of 
his  word,  the  fear  of  judgments,  the  endearment  of  his  mer- 
cies, the  admonition  of  friends,  the  severity  of  preachers,  the 
aid  of  books,  the  apprehension  of  death,  the  sense  of  our 
daily  dangers,  our  continual  necessities,  and  the  recollection 
of  our  prayers,  and  above  all,  he  hath  promised  heaven  to  the 
obedient,  which  is  a  state  of  blessings  so  great  and*  infinite,  as 
upon  the  account  of  them,  it  is  infinitely  reasonable,  and  just, 
if  he  shall  exact  of  us  every  sin,  that  is,  every  thing  which  we 
can  avoid. 

20.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  although  wise  and  pru« 
d«it  men  do  not  despise  the  continual  endearments  of  an  old 
friend,  yet,  in  many  cases,  God  may  and  doth ;  and  from  the 
rules  and  proper  measures  of  human  friendship,  to  argue  up 
to  a  presumption  of  God^s  easiness  in  not  exacting  our  duty, 
is  a  fallacious  proceeding,  but  it  will  deceive  nobody  but  our- 
selves. 

.  SI.  I.  Every  sin  is  directly  against  God^s  law  ;  and  there- 
finre  is  damnable  and  deadly  in  the  accounts  of  the  divine 
justice,  one  as  well,  though  not  so  grievously,  as  another. 
For  though  sins  be  diifercnced  by  greater  and  less,  yet  their 
proportion  to  punishment  is  not  differenced  by  temporal  and 
eternal,  but  by  greater  and  less  in  that  kind  which  God 
hath  threatened.  So  Origen '.  <*  Unusquisque,  pro  qua- 
Htate  et  quantitate  peccati,  diversam  mulctse  sentcntiam  ex- 
pendit.  Si  parum  est  quod  peccas,  ferieris  damno  minuti, 
ut  Lucas  scripsit, — ut  ver6  Matthaeus,  quadrantis.  Verun- 
tamen  necesse  est  hoc  ipsum,  quod  exstitisti  debitor,  solvere* 
Non  enim  inde  exibis,  nisi  et  minima  quaeque  persolveris:^ 
<<  Every  one,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
an,  must  pay  his  fine;^'  but  till  he  hath  paid  he  shall  not 
be  loosed  from  those  fearful  prisons;  that  is,  he  shall  never 
be  loosed,  if  he  agree  not  before  he  comes  thit)xer.  The 
smallest  offence  is  a  sin,  and  therefore  it  is  avopb/a,  <  trans- 
gression of  the  law,^  a  violation  of  that  band  by  which  our 
obedience  unites  us  unto  God.  And  this  the  Holy  Scripture 
signifies  unto  us  in  various  expressions.  For  though  the 
several  words  are  variously  used  in  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
yet  all  of  them  signify  that  even  the  smallest  sin  is  a  preva- 

'  Homil.  S5. 12«  Lucam. 
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ricfttion  of  the  holy  laws;  r*k  hncXyif  wafiXmeif,  jso  DafHift^ 
oen^  calls  sin ;  which  we  rend^  well  by  ^  traiisgresBioii f  and 
eyea  those  w<»ds  which  in  distinction  signify  a  small  oflfenoet 
yet  they  also  signify  the  same  with  the  greater  words,  to  shew 
that  tlKy  all  have  the  same  formality^  and  do  the  sanfke  dis- 
{^easure^  or  at  least  that  by  the  diflbrenoe  of  tiie  wwds,  no 
difference  of  th^  natures  can  be  regularly  observed*  Snia 
a^^st  God  only  are  by  Phavwinus  called  afM^riou.  'E^ 
imfT^  M  ®<oy»  yi/uSpi(K¥  &s  av(|pfi^iroc;f rand  the  same  woixl 
is  also  used  for  sin  against  our  neighbours ;  i^v  ipua^twnfi  sU 
<Ts  aisXpoSf  ^  if  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,^  that  is,  ^  do  thee 
injury;^  •and  this  is  propexij  diada  ^injuatice;'  but  Demos- 
thenes" distimgutsheB  injustioe  £Eom  dn,  i£S»K/a  finm  ofi^fnltt^ 
by  voluntary  and  invoiuntury:  aiuui  vts  bulft*  kintiMpri  rtff 
Sawv.  ^  He  that  does  wrong  willingly,  is  unjust;  he  that 
does  it  unwillingly,  is  a  sinner/ 

22.  The  same  indistinction  is  observable  in  the  other  words 
of  Scripture ;  TrapdrKrajyuot  is  by  St.  Jerome  used  for  the  be- 
ginningB  of  An ;  ^  Cum  oogitatio  tacita  subrepit,  ct  ex  ali- 
qud  parte  connirentibus  nobis,  nee  dum  tamen  nos  impufit 
ad  ruinam;^  when  a  sudden  thought  invades  us  without  our 
advertency  and  observation,  and  hath  not  brought  forth 
death  as  yet;  and  yet  tiiat  death  is  appendant  to  v^t^soever 
it  be  that  can  be  signified  by  fiapafirtojpM^  we  may  observe,  be^ 
eause  the  sin  of  Adam  '*  that  called  death  upon  all  the  world, 
is  called  fretpiwrafpf^ ;  and  of  the  Ephedan  GrentSles  St.  Paul 
said  they  had  been  dead  vaqavrclffjiaoi  xsi  ayjiprlausj  **  in  tres- 
passes and  sins:^  and  therefore  it  cannot  hence  be  infored 
that  such  little  obliquities,  or  beginmngs  of  greater  sins,  are 
only  ^qapa  rwv  vo|xov,  *  besides  the  law,'  not  against  it,  for  it 
fa  (at  least  the  word  hinders  not  but  it  may  be)  of  the  same 
kind  of  malignity  as  was  the  sin  of  Adam  :  and  therdTore  St. 
Austin*  renders  the  word  vtipd^rcoiMt,  *  delictum^  or  *  offence,* 
imd  so  do  our  Bibles.  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  of  apMp^ 
tiiz^  whidi  is  attributed  even  to  concupiscence  or  the  begin-- 
mngs  of  mischief,  by  St.  Paul*  and  by  St.  Jerome'':  but  the 
l«me  is  used  for  the  consummation  of  concupiscence  in  the 
matter  of  uncleanness  by  St.  James "";  *  lust  wheii  it  hath  c(m~ 

^   Utt^tiSa^ts,  lib.  4.  de  orthod.  fide^  cap.  23. 
*  Onit.  «Y^2  «v(^Mv.  '^  Rom.  v.  18.  V  Eph.  ii.  I . 

^  Lib.  3.  qusest.  super  Iievit.  q.  20.    '  Rom.  vii.  5.  ^  In  cap.  3.  Ephes. 

^  Jam,  i.  17.     Vide  Com.  DD.  inTitum  verb.  hiyxXirrt, 
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1/  vhevB  ofMipriav ;  ^  peocatum^  is  ihe  LiUiii  wcurd^  wliidi 
when  it  is  used  ia  a  distincl  and  pressed  senses  it  is  taken 
for  die  lesser  sins,  and  is  distinguished  from  ^  criiiien«^^-**PauluB 
Ordsias*'  u»s  it  to  signify  only  (the  concuptaoetioe  or  tsinful 
Idioug^ts  of  the  heart;  and  wiien  it  fareaks  forth  to  actioii, 
he  <caLb  it  a  crane ;  ^peoeatum  oogitatb  coocijnt,  cnmeii  tckd 
aoa  nisi  Mtus  ostendit:'^  and  it  wm  so  used  hj  the  anrient 
Latins.  *  Pieocatus'  it  was  ddled  by  them  <  quasi  pdiicatus;* 
tiiat  mtktag  winch  is  proper  to  undeanaess.  So  Cicero  in 
A.  Geihus*:  **  Nemo  ita  maaifeftto  peccatu  tendbatur»  ut  cum 
impudetis  Aiisset  in  fiustO)  turn  impudentimr  videietur^  si  nega^ 
1^*"  Tfaua  the  indistinotioa  of  iroids  mingles  all  thdr  signi- 
fidUioos  in  die  same  eommon  notion  and  formality.  They 
yr&^  not  ems  at  all,  if  they  were  not  against  a  law^  and  if  tbq^ 
be,  they  cannot  be  of  their  own  nature  Y^ial,  but  must  be 
liable  to  that  punishment  which  was  threatened  in  the  law 
whereof  that  action  is  a  traasgresrion. 

^.  II.  The  law  of  God  never  threatens,  the  justice  of 
God  never  inflicts  punidunent,  but  upon  transgressors  of  his 
laws ;  the  smallest  crfTences  are  not  only  threatened,  but  may 
be  punii^ied  with  death;  therefore  tfaqr  are  transgressaons 
of  the  divine  law.  So  St.  Badl  argues ;  ^  Nullum  peocatum 
eomtemnendum  ut  parvum,  quando  D.  Paulos  de  omni  pec- 
«al»  genetatim  pronundaverat  stimulum  mcHiis  esse  pecca- 
tmn  ;^  <  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  f  that  is,  death  is  the  evil 
^consequent  ol  son,  and  comes  in  the  tail  <^  it ;  of  every  i»n, 
and  dierdbre  no  sin  must  be  despised  tts  if  it  were  little. 
Now  if  every  Httle  sin  hath  this  sting  also  (as  it  is  on  all 
hands  agreed  that  it  hath),  it  follows  that  every  little  tmns- 
gresskm  is  perfectly  and  entirely  against  a  commandment. 
And  indeed  it  is  not  sense  to  say  any  thing  can  in  any  sense 
be  a  sin,  and  that  it  should  not  in  the  same  sense  be  against 
a  commandment.  For  although  the  pardeular  instance  be 
not  named  in  the  law,  yet  every  instance  of  that  matter  must 
be  meant.  It  was  mi  extreme  folly  in  Bellarmine^  to  affirm, 
"^^  peocatum  veniale  ex  parvitate  materiae  est  quidem  perfect^ 
volunftarium,  sed  non  perfect^  contra  legem.  Lex  enim  non 
prohibet  fiirtum  unius  oboli  in  specie,  sed  prohibet  furtum  in 
genere:"  ^*  that  a  tan  that  is  venial  by  the  smallness  <rf  the 

5  Apol.  de  liber,  arbit.  ^  Lib.  13.  c.  19. 

f  De  andiss.  grat.  cap.  1 1*  sect.  Asanimptio  probatur. 
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matter,  is  not  perfectly  against  the  law,  because  the  law  for- 
bids theft  indeed  in  the  general,  but  does  not  in  partieuliur 
forbid  the  stealing  of  a  halfpenny  :^  for  upon  the  same  reason 
it  is  not  perfectly  against  the  law  to  steal  three  pounds  nine- 
teen shillings  and  three-pence,  because  the  law  in  general 
only  forbids  theft,  but  does  not  in  particular  forbid  the  steal- 
ing of  that  sum.  But  what  is  besides  the  law,  and  not  against 
it,  cannot  be  a  sin;  and  therefore  to  fancy  any  sin  to  be  only 
besides  the  law,  is  a  contradiction;  so,  to  walk,  to  ride,  to 
eat  flesh  or  herbs,  to  wear  a  long  or  a  short  garment,  are 
said  to  be  besides  the  law ;  but  therefore,  they  are  permitted 
and  indifferent.  Indifferent,  I  say,  in  respect  of  that  law, 
which  relates  to  that  particular  matter,  and  indiffcDent  in 
all  senses;  unless  there  be  saxne  collateral  law  which  mi^ 
prohibit  it  indirectly.  So  for  a  judge  to  be  a  coachman,  for 
a  priest  to  be  a  fiddler  or  innkeeper,  are  not  directly  unlaw- 
fid,  but  indirectly  they  are,  as  being  against  decency  and 
public  honesty  or  reputation,  or  being  inconvenient  in  order 
to  that  end  whither  their  calling  is  designed^  To  this  sense 
are  those  words  of  St.  Paul ;  *'  All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient  ;^^  that  is,  some  things  which 
directly  are  lawful,  by  an  indirect  obligation  may  become 
unfit  to  be  dcn^e;  but  otherwise,  ^^  Licitum  est  quod  null& 
lege  prohibetur,^^  saith  the  law.  If  no  law  forbids  it,  then 
it  is  lawful:  and  to  abstain  from  what  is  lawful  though 
k  may  have  a  worthiness  in  it  more  than  ordinary,  yet  to 
use  our  liberty  is  at  no  hand  a  sin.  The  issue  then  is  thigi; 
either  we  are  forbidden  to  do  a  venial  sin,  or  we  are  not. 
If  we  are  not  forbidden,  then  it  is  as  lawful  to  do  a  venial 
sin  as  to  marry,  or  eat  flesh :  if  we  are  forbidden,  then 
every  such  action  is  directly  against  God's  law,  and  conse- 
quently fineable  at  the  will  of  the  supreme  Judge,  and  if  he 
please,  punishable  with  a  supreme  anger.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose there  is  an  excellent  observation  in  St.  Austin  *:  "  Pec- 
catum  et  delictum  si  nihil  differrent  inter  se,  et  si  unius  rei 
duo  nomina  essent,  non  curaret  Scriptura  tarn  diligenter 
unum  esse  utriusque  sacrificium:^  *^  There  are  several  names 
in  Scripture  to  signify  our  wanderings,  and  to  represent  the 
several  degrees  of  sin ;  but  carefully  it  is  provided  for,  that 
they   should  be  expiated   with  the   same  sacrifice;^'    whidi 

S  Lib.  3.  qusest.  super  LevU.  q.  20. 
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proves  that  certaMy  they  airie  prievafications  of  the  same  law, 
offences  of  the  same  God,  provocations  of  the  same  anger,  and 
h^h^  of  the  same  death':  and  even  for  small  offences  a  sacrifice 
ivas  appointed,  lest  men  should  neglect  what  they  think  God 
regarded  not. 

24.  III.  Every  sin,  even  the  smallest,  is  against  charity, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment.     For  every  sin  or  evil 
of  trani^ression  is  far  worse  than  all  the  evils  of  punishment 
with  which  mankitid  is  afflicted  in  this  wbrid ;  and  it  is  a  less 
evil  that  all  mankind  should  be  destroyed,  than  that  God 
shouM  be  displeased  in  the  least  instance  that  is  imai^nable. 
Now  if  we  esteem  the  loss  of  our  life  or  our  estate,  the  wound- 
ing our  head,  or  the  extinction  of  an  eye,  to  be  great  evils  to 
us,  and  him  that  does  any  thing  of  this  to  us,  to  be  our  enemy, 
or  to  be  injurious,  we  are  to  remember  that  Grod  hates  every 
sin  worse,  than  we  can  hate  pain  or  beggary.     And  if  a  nice 
and  a  tender  conscience,  the  spirit  of  every  excellent  person, 
does- extremely  hate  all  that  can  provoke  God  to  anger  or  to 
jealousy ;  it  must  be  certain  that  God  hates  every  such  thing 
with  a  hatred  infinitely  greater,  so  great,  that  no  understand- 
ing can  perceive  the  vastness  of  it  and  immensity.     For  by 
how  much  every  one  is  better,  by  so  much  the  more  he  hates 
evary  sin;  and  the   soul  of  a  righteous  man  is  vexed  and 
afflicted  with  the  inroads  of  his  unavoidable  calamities,  the 
armies  of  Egypt,  the  lice  and  flies,  his  insinuating,  creeping 
infirmities.     Now  if  it  be  holiness  in  him  to  hate  these  little 
sins,  it  is  an  imitation  of  God ;  for  what  is  in  us  by  deriva- 
tion, is  in  God  essentially;  therefore  that  which  angers  a  good 
man,  and  ought  so  to  do,  displeases  God,  and  consequently 
is  against  charity  or  the  love  of  God.     For  it  is  but  a  vain 
dream  to  imagine,  that  because  just  men,  such  who  are  in 
the  state  of  grace,  and  of  the  love  of  God,  do  commit  smaller 
offences,  therefore  they  are  not  against  the  loVe  of  God ;  for 
every  degree  of  cold  does  abate  something  of  the  heat  in  any- 
hot  body;  but  yet  because  it  cannot  destroy  it  all,  cold  and 
heat  may  be  consistent  in  the  same  subject ;  but  no  man  can 
therefcH*e;  say,  they  are  not  contraries,  and  would  not  destroy 
each  other  if  they  were  not  hindered  by  something  else ;  and 
so  would  the  smallest  offences  also  destroy  the  life  of  grace, 
if  they  were  not  destroyed  themselves.     But  of  this  afterward.   * 
For  the  present,  let  it  be  considered,  how  it  can  possibly  con-. 
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sitt  with  our  love  to  God^  with  that  daty  that  emuisads  lis 
to  lore  hhn  with  all  our  hearty  with  all  our  itreiigth»  with  all 
our  might,  and  with  all  our  soul;  how  (I  say)  it  etm  ha 
eoiudsteiit  with  a  love  so  exf ended,  fso  Inteiided)  to  etitertaiii 

any  thing  that  he  hates  so  essentially.     To  these  ptftictilars 
I  add  this  one  considetation ;  that  sinee  there  is  in  the  world 
a  iieroe  ophiioD,  that  some  ons  am  so  sH^  and  Bttk,  that 
they  do  not  destroy  onr  relation  to  God,  and  caimot  fareak  the 
SM^red  tie  €3i  friendship,  he  who  Upon  the  inference  and  pre^ 
sumption  of  that  opinion  shall  choose  to  commit  tluch  ismall 
sins,  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  all  that  is  penmfted  him,  is 
not  excused  by  that  supposition  i  for  if  ft  be  said,  that  he  is 
therefore  supposed  to  love  Gk)d,  because  he  only  does  those 
little  sons  whi<^  he  thinks  are  not  against  the  lore  of  Otod,  and 
if  he  did  not  think  so,  he  would  not  do  them  ;  this  excuses 
him  not,  but  aggravates  the  sin,  for  it  is  turning  tihe  grace  of 
God  into  wantonness.     For  since  that  such  little  things  are 
the  easiar  pardoned,  is  wholly  owing  to  God^  grac5e  and  his 
singular  goodness,  he  that  abuses  this  goodness  to  licentious- 
ness, makes  his  sin  to  abound,  because  God^s  grace  abounds ; 
because  God  is  good,  he  takes  leave  to  do  evil,  that  is,  to  be 
most  contrary  to  God.     For  it  is  certain  that  every  man  in 
this  case  hatih  afiections  for  sin  as  fonnerly ;  indeed  he  enter- 
tains it  not  in  the  ruder  instances  because  he  dares  not,  but  he 
does  all  that  he  dares  do;  for  when  he  is  taught  that  some 
certain  sins  are  not  damnaUe,  there  he  will  not  abstain :  which 
is  a  demonstration,  that  though  he  does  something  for  fear,  yet 
he  does  nothing  for  love. 

S6.  rV.  From  this  it  follows,  that  every  sin,  though  in 
the  smaDest  instance,  is  a  turning  from  Grod  and  a  conver- 
sion to  tibe  creature.  Suidas  defines  &fA6£pri»Y  *  mni*  to  be  r^ 
*roif  ayaM  eknn^Uvf  '  a  declenoon  from  good  C  snd  ifjtdcqrd^ 
yciv  is  roi^  axovw  d»orvy%(iwiy^  that  iS)  SujnKrtt»  ro^ueiv,  '  to 
shoot  besides  the  mark,^  to  conduct  our  actions  by  an  indrfeet 
line  to  a  wrong  object,  friHn  Grod  t6  the  creatiu^.  *  Peocare 
est  tanquam  Uneas  transilire;^  so  Cicero*^ :  ^  asinner  goes  out 
of  those  limits^  and  marks  which  are  appointed  him  by  God. 
Tlian  this,  no  greater  evil  can  be  spdkexi  of  any  thing;  and  of 
this,  all  sin  partakes  more  or  less.  Some  few  sins  wte  direct 
avermons  from  God ;  so  atheism,  blasphemy,  apostasy,  resa- 
le ParacL  8«  1.  8,  Wetiel. 
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lutkffi  nevet  to  repent,  and  sotbo  few  nor^)  but  mmy  othmr 
verj  greftt  sins  «re  turnings  from  God,  not  dixecHiy^  but  bf 
interpretatidn.  He  that  oommits  fomc^^n^  may  yel»  by  li 
direet  ^ot  of  ui^brstanding  and  a  fuU  eon«ait>  beUeve  God 
to  faig  tbs  ehiflfie^  good;  and  aome  Y«ry  vfeiourpmonf^ l^iyip 
fpmiv  tbeir  Hves  fiir  a  good  canse^  and  t^  )^iv«iarva  tbeir  mmr 
fieoD^m mmt great utatanise^  whsxn  Urn  a^ms  tdt tbi^  ptoper 
and  natural  tanptaiton  does  not  Be.  Some  othert  ihtire  aife 
who,  out  of  a  smcare  hut  an  abuacd  comaksicey  parsecuta  a 
good  catiaa;  thaae  men  are  aaafoua  finf  God»  ttod  yat  figfat 
against  faini :  biit  beoaffin  these  are  raal  enemies^  and  but 
suppoaed  friends,  therefore,  by  mtarprotatfen,  and  in  effaot, 
they  turn  froin  God  and  turn  to  tl^  areatMre.  '  Dalsctum 
quasi  dar^tun,'  mi  St.  Austin^;  beeauae  in  ev^  wn'God 
yt  forsakai.  ''  Thay  have  Mt  me  the  living  fountaiO)  and 
d%ged  to  diemsdvea  cisterns  tbat  bold  no  wat^:"^  so  God 
'fflhiptans  by  tha  pgopfaat;  Ha  thai  prefm  pli^asui^  or  pro- 
fit beEore  his  duty,  rejaisls  God,  but  loves  non^y^  and  pays 
his  devotion  to  interest,  or  ease,  or  .sensuality.  And  jiist  ao 
'does  the  anudlest  ran.  For  sinoa  every  action  hath  aonia- 
thing  )3ropdindfid  to  it  as  its  last  end,  it  is  calain  he  that 
sins,  does  not  do  it  for  God,  or  in  ord^  to  huan.  He  that 
teUs  a  lia^to  promota  ndigion,  or  i^  sava  the  hfe  <^  a  man,  or 
to  ooiMrert  his  souI«  dm  not  taU  that  Ua  fot  God,  but  tells 
the  lie  to  make  way  fox  something  dse  iflMx  iis  in  txt&er  to 
God;  ha  breaks  his  legs,  that  ho  may  the  better  walk  in  the 
path  of  the  divine  coipmandments.  A  sin  eannot  be  fol*  l^bd, 
or  in  order  to  him,  no,  not  ao  mueh  as  habitiially.  For  what- 
soever can  never  be  referred  to  Gk>d  actually,  cannot  at  any 
time  be  referred  hafaiiualiy.  Sinse  therefore  the  smallest  sins 
cannot  be  tag  God,  that  wfaieh  is  not  with  hiin,  is  against  him ; 
if  it  be  BO  way  fat  God,  it  is  dthar  directly  or  bv  interpreta- 
tion for  pleasiiireor  ea$e,  or  proi$t  or  pride,  for  something  that 
k  against  Mm. 

an.  And  it  is  not  to  be  neglected,  that  the  flqaaller  the 
sin  is,  the  less  it  is  excusable  if  it  be  done  when  it  is  observed. 
For  if  it  be  small,  is  it  not  the  sooner  obeyed,  and  the  mone 
reasonably  exacted,  and  the  more  bountii^lly  repaid,  when 
heaven  is  given  as  the  prioe  of  so  small  a  service?  He  that 
pursues  his  crime  for  a  mi^ty  purchasei,  to  get  a  kingdom, 

*  Ltb.  3.  Qu»8t.  in  Lev.  c.  20. 
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OF  a  vast  estate,  or  an  exquisite  beauty,  or  something  liiat  is 
bigger  than  the  oidinary  virtues  of  easy  and  cammon  men, 
hath  something,  not  to  warrant  and  legitimate,  but  to  exte- 
nuate the  offence  by  greatening  the  temptation.  But  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  God  for  a  nutshell,  to  save  sixpence,  to  lose 
heaven  with  peevishness,  to  desjnse  the  divine  laws  for  a  non- 
sense insignificant  vapour,  and  a  testy  pride, — ^hath  no  excuse ; 
but  it  loads  the  smner  with  the  ^sreputalion  of  a  mighty 
folly.  What  excuse  can  be  made  for  him  that  will  not  so 
much  as  hold  his  peace  to  please. God ?  What  can  he  do  less 
for  him  ?  How  should  it .  be  es^)ected  he  should  mortify  his 
lusts,  deny  his  amintion,  part  with  his  goods,  lose  an  eye, 
cut  off  a' hand,  give  his  Mfe  for  God,  when  he  will  not  for 
God  lose,  the  no  pleasure  of  talking  vainly,  and  proudly,  and 
ridiculously  ?  '  If  he  will  not  chastise  his  wanton  thoughts  to 
please  God,  how  shall  he  throw  out  his  whole  body  of  lust? 
If  he  will  not  resist  the  trifling  temptations  of  a  drinking 
friend  to  preserve  his  temperance,  how  shall  he  choose  to  be 
banished  or  murdered  by  the  rage  of  a  drunken  prince,  rather 
than  keep  the  circle  in  their  giddy  and  vertiginous  method  ? 
The  less  the  instance  be,  the  direct  aversation  from  God  is 
also  most  commonly  the  less ;  but  in  many  cases  the  aversa- 
tion is  by  interpretation  greater,  more  unreasonable,  aiid  there- 
forJB  less  excusable :  as'  when  the  small  instance  is  chosen  by 
a  perfect  and  distinct  act  of  election ;  as  it  is  in  those  who  out 
of  fear  of  hell  quit  the  acting  of  their  clamorous,  sins,  and  yet 
keep  the  affections  to  them,  and  consequently  entertain  them 
in  thoughts  and  little  reflections,  in  remembrances  and  fantastic 
images. 

^8^  V.  But  if  we  reduce  this  question  a  little  nearer  to 
practice,  and  clothe  it  with  drcumstaoces,  we  shall  find-  this 
account  to  be  sadder  than  is  usually  supposed.  -  But  before 
I  instance  in  the  particulars,  I  sludl  premise  this  distinction 
of  venial  sins,  which  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  conduc^g 
of  this  question,  but  our  consciences  also  in  this  whole  arti- 
cle. The  Roman  schools  say,  that  sins  are  venial,  either  by 
the  imperfection  of,  the  agent,  as  when  a  thing  is  done  igno- 
rantly,  or  by  surprise,  or  inadvertency:  or,  8.  A  sin  is  venial 
by  the  smallnessof  the  matter;  as  if  a  man  steals  a  farthing, 
or  eats  a  little  too  greedily  at  his  meal,  or  lies  in  bed  half  an 
hour  longer  tlian  would  become  him :  or,  3.  A  sin  (say  they) 
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is  venial  in  it$  whole  kind,  that  is,  such  which  God  amnQt 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing  punish  with  the  highest  punish- 
ment; such  as  are  idle  words  and  the  like.  Now  first,  I 
suppose  that  the  two  latter  will  be  found  to  be  both  one :  for 
either  Grod  hath  not  forbidden  idleness  or  falseiie^s,  or  he 
hath  made  no  restraint  at  all  upon  words,  but  left  us  at  liberty 
to  talk  as  we  please ;  for  if  he  hath  in  this  case  made  a 
law,  then  idle  words  either  cannot  pretend  to  an  excuse,  or 
it  mqst  be  for  the  smallness  of  the  matter;  or  else  it  must 
fall  in  with  the  first,  and  be  excused,  because  they  cannot 
always  be  attended  to. 

£9.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort, of  venial  sins,^  it  is  not  a 
kind  of  sins,  but  a  manner  of  making  all  sins  venial,  that  is, 
i^t  for  pardon :  for  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  or  the 
act,  all  great  sins  in  their  matter,  may  become  little  in  their 
malice  and  guilt.  Now  these  are  those  which  divines  call  sins 
of  infirmity ;  and  of  them  I  shall  give  an  account  in  a  distinct 
chapter,  under  that  title. 

SO,  Concerning  the  second,  i.  e.,  sins  venial  for  the  small- 
ness>  of  the  matter ;  I  know  none  such.  For  if  the  matter 
be  a  particular  that  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  for- 
bidden re«(pectively,  it  is  not  little,  but  all  one  to  him  as  that 
which  we  call  the  greatest  But  if  the  particular  be  wholly 
relating  to  our  neighbour,  the  smallness  of  the  matter  does 
not  absolutely  make  the  sin.  venial;  for  amongst  us  nothing 
is  absolutely  great,  or.  absolutely  little,  but  in  comparison 
with  something  else;  and  if  a  vile  person  had  robbed  the 
poor  woman  that  offered  two  mites  to  the  treasury  of  die 
temple, . he  had  undone  her;  a  farthing  there  was.  all  her 
substance :  so  that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  directly 
an  excuse.  If  a  man  had  robbed  a  rich  man  of  a  farthing, 
he  had  not  indeed  done  him  so  great  a  mischief;  but  how  if 
the  rich  man  was  not  willing  to  part  with  his  farthing,  but 
would  be  angry  at  the  injury,  is  it  not  a  sin  because  the  theft 
was  small?  No  man  questions  but  it  is.  It  follows,  therefoi^p^ 
that  the  smallness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  a  sin  venial,  but 
where  there  is  a  leave  expressly  ^ven,  or  justly,  presumed :  and 
if  it  be  so  in  a  great  matter,  it  is  as  little  a  sin  as  if  the  matter 
were  small,  that  is,  none  at  all.  ^ 

31  •  But  now  concerning  the  third,  which  the  Roman 
schools  dream  of^  sins  venial  in  their  own  nature,  and  in 
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thdr  whok  kii^;  that  «  it  which  I  have  been  disputiag 
agai&st  all  this  whiki  and  diafl  now  farther  coaclude  against 
by  arguments  more  practical  anduuMl.  For  tf  we  consida- 
yAM  aie  those  parti£»]at«,  which  these  men  call  venml  dina^ 
sa  their  whole  Idnd  and  nature,  we  shall  &id  that  Christ  ^nd 
they  give  measures  differing  from  eaoh  oth«*.  The  catalogues 
of  diem  I  will  take  from  the  iathersi  not  that  they  ever  thought 
these  thi!^  to  be  in  their  nature  venial  (for  they  that  think 
so  of  them  are  atrai^g^  to  thdr  writings :  and  to  this  pur^ 
pose  Belknnine  hath  not  brought  one  testimony  pertinent 
and  home  to  the  question) :  but  because  they  reckon  such 
eatatogues  of  venial  das,  which  demonstrate  that  they  do 
mean  idns  made  venial  bv  accident,  by  men'^s  ii^rmity,  by 
Ood*s  grace,  by  pardon,  by  repentance,  and  not  such  wUch 
are  so  in  their  own  na|ui<e.     But  the  thing  itsdf  will  be  its 

own  {MTOOf . 

^.  St.  Austin  ^  reckona,  ^^  va&as  cachinnatioiies  $  in  escis 
aviditatem,  et  immoderatiorem  appetitum;  in  vendendis  et 
emendis  rebus;  «aritatis  et  vilitatid  vota  perversa;  usum 
matrimonii  ad  libidinem;  judicia  apud  ihSdeks  agitare;  di- 
cere  frairi  *  fatue  i*  '^  <<  vain  laughter ;  greediness  in  meat  *  an 
Immoderate  or  ung^^r^ned  ^ippetite;  p^rveree  desires  of  deiff* 
ness  and  cheapness  in  buying  and  selling  commodities ;  the 
useof  manriage  to  lustftilness  and  inordinatiott ;  to  go  to  law 
before  the  unb^ievers;  to  eallour  brother  <  fool/^-^St.  Jerome ' 
redtons,  *<-  jestings,  anger,  end  injurious  words.^--*C«e8arius 
iki^latensis  \  the  Inshop,  redLons,  **  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking;  idle  words  ^  importune  silence  i  to  ex&sperate  an 
importunate  beggar  j  to  omit  *hc  fasts  of  the  church ;  sleepi- 
nessror  innnoderate  deeping ;  the  use  of  a  wife  to  lustftilness ; 
to  omit  the  visitation  of  the  mck  and  of  prisoners;  and  to 
neglect  to  reconcile  them  that  are  at  variance ;  too  much  se- 
verity or  harshness  to  our  family,  or  too  great  indulgence: 
flattery;  ttdkings  in  the  diurdi ;  poor  men  to  eat  too  much 
when  they  are  brought  rarely  to  a  good  table;  foreswearings 
(unwary  perjury);  dander  or  reproaches;  radi  judgment;' 
hatred;  sudden  anger ;  envy;  evfl  concupiscence;  filthy 
thoughts;  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
ears,  or  the  itch  of  hearing ;  the  speaking  filthy  words  :^  and 

^  Lib.  50.  homil.  hom.  50.  7.  sermt  244.  deTemp.  Enchir*  c.  78 

« DiM.  1^.  «dv.  f»et8g.  •         »ttoriiii.8.eil3;       • 
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indMl  fa«  rdefeoiw  almoel  dl'  the  ooiiiW)&  mns  of  jaaiikitid. 
St.  Btm$rd^  reckons^  <' stultiloquium ;  vamloquium  (  otiose 
djfita,  fiieto,  cogitaur  ""  taUo^g  vainly  P  telkaog  likeafaol; 
idie  or  ¥«iii  tbou^ta^  words,  and  d^eds/^ — The0e  are  tbt. 
lURial  catiilogua%  apd  If  any  be  icckonedt  they  muat  b^  these; 
lor  many  tamea  some  of  these  are  leaat  ccHiaented  to^  most  int 
voluntary,  most  ready,  less  avoidaUe^  of  the  lightest  eSkcU 
of  an  eternal  return^  kieui^hle  in  the  whole^  and  therefore 
Jilaad  the  most  pidmbly,  and  are  the  soonest  likely  to  pi:^ 
▼aii'£[»r  pMwbn:  but  yet  diey  cannot  pret^od  toneednopar^ 
ddiki  or  to  fear  no  daffwiarion*  For  our  blessed  tSaviour  saya 
k  of  hitn  that  ^*  speaks  w  ai^^  word,  that  he  shall  be  gujlty 
of  helLfire.^  Now  dnce  we  find  audi  as  these  reckoned  in 
tiie  catafcgae  of  v^unl  sins;  and  St*  Au$Un  in  particular 
ealls  that  Yenial  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour  threataifid  b^v 
tbx%  it  is  eertab  he  n^ust  Bot  tneiin  thai  it  is>  in  its  own  na^ 
turey  venial^  but  daDanibUe  as  any  other:  but  it  is  v^al)  tbat 
18^  pr^ared  for  pafdooi  upon  other  iK^ntingmoies  and  eauseB> 
of  which  I  sbaU  afterwards  ^ye  acoouipt.  In  the  mean  ^m^ 
Joafeieidet*^ 

884  VI.    When  <xod  appointed  in  the  law  expktory  «»- 
crifices  far  oiiisi  {^though  th^re  was  onough  to  signify  that 
these  b  differenite  in  the  degrees  of  sin,  yet  because  they  were 
'  eodem  aai^uine  eluenda,^  and,  *  without  sheddiag  of  Uopd 
there  was  no  remisfitoni^  ih^  were  reckoned  in  the  soine  ac- 
ooaBts  at  deafli  and  tho  divine  anger.    And  it  is  xaanilest 
Ijhat  by  the  aevexitiBs  and  eurae  of  the  law  no  «in  couU  e&- 
oape.    ^  Fear  cursed  is  he,  ihat  cobtmues  not  in  ev^ry  thing 
wtit^lefi  ift  tlM  law^  to  do  dbem.'^^^The  hiir  was  a  coventiut 
of  wodts  and  exact  maaanres*    There  weio  no  venial  sins  1^ 
vhtue  of  that  covoiaatt  for  tibeto  waa  no  rendssion:   and 
Widmat  tibe  death  of  Christ  we  could  not  be  eased  c^  this 
atate  €3i  dangiar*    Since  therefwe  that  any  sin  is  venial  or 
pai^donaUe,  is  only  owing  to  the  gnoe  of  God,  to  the  death 
of  Chtiat ;  and  this  death  pardokis  all  upon  the  conditioR  of 
SiiA  and  ti^ieiitanee^  and  pardons  none  without  it :  it  follows, 
that  though  ^ns  differ  in  degree^  yet  they  differ  not  in  then- 
natural  and  essential  order  to  death.     The  man  that  commits 
any  sin,  dies  if  he  repents  not ;  and  he  that  does  repent  timely 

B  Dq  PiiecepL  et  Dispeas.  c.  H« 
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and  efFectually,  dies  for  none.  *«  The  wages  of  sin  is  death^^^ 
of  sin  indefinitely,  and  therefore  of  all  sin,  and  all  death: 
for  there  is  no  more  distinction  of  sin  than  death ;  only  when 
death  is  threatened  indefinitely,  that  death  is  to  be  under- 
stood, which  is  properly  and  specifically  threatened  in  that 
covenant  where  the  deadi  is  named ;  as  death  temporal  in  the 
Law,  death  eternal  under  the  Gospel. 

34.  And  thus  it  appears  in  a  very  material  instance  relat- 
ing  to   this   question:    for  when  our  blessed   Saviour-  had 
threatened  the  degrees  of  anger,   he  did  it  by  apportioning 
several  pains  hereafter  of  one  sort,  to  the  several  degrees  of 
the  same  sin  here,   which  he  expresses  by  the  several  inflic- 
tions passed  upon   criminals  by   the    houses    of  judgment 
among  the  Jews.     Now  it  is  observable,  that  *  to  the  least* 
of  these  sins  Christ  ^   assigns  a  punishment  just  proportionable 
to  that,  which  the  gloss  of  the  pharisees  and  the  law  itself 
did  to  them  that  committed  murder,  which  was  capital ;    *^  He 
shall  be  guilty  of  judgment  ;^  so  we  read  it,  evoxor  rrj.  xqi^ni 
not  xqiiTsojs :  so  it  is  in  the  Greek  :  he  shall  be  guilty  in  the 
xqiffiTt  that  is,  ^  in  the  court  of  judgment;'  the  assembly  of  the 
twenty-three  elders ;  and  there  his  punishment  was  death, 
but  the  gentlest  manner  of  it,  the  decapitation  or  smiting  him 
through  with  the  sword ;  and  therefore  the  least  punishment 
hereafter,  answering  to  death  here,  can  mean  no  less  than  death 
hereafter  P.  And  so  also  was  the  second;  svoxos  rco  (r&fV£S^ia;,.he 
that  calls  ^  Raca,^  shall  be  guilty, — ^that  is,  shall  be  used  as  one 
that  stands  guilty  in  the  sanhedrim,  or  council,— meaning,  that 
he  is  to  die  too,  but  with  a  severer  execution,  by  stoning  to 
death :  this  was  the  greatest  punishment  by  the  houses  of  judg- 
ment ;  for  crucifixion  was  the  Roman  manner.     These  two  al- 
ready signify  hell,  in  a  less  degree,  bu|;  as  certainly  and  evidently 
as  the  third.  For  though  we  read  hell-fire,  in  the  third  sentence 
only,  yet  y^wa  no  otherwise  signifies  hell,  than  the  other  two 
by  analogy  and  proportionable  representment.     The  cause  of 
the  mistake  is  this:  when  Christ  was  pleased  to  add  yet  a 
farther  degree  of  punishment  in  hell  to  a  farther  de^ee  of 
anger  and  reproach,  the  Jews  having  no  greater  than  that  of 

®  Matt.  V.  22.  , 

p  Ita  interpretantur  hunc  locum  Banadius^  Maldonatus,  et  Estius  ad  hunc 
locum :  et  apud  vetustiores  eadem  sententia  preevaluit.  Heec  enim  erat  mens 
Strabi  Fuldensis  qui  glossam  ordinariam  compilavit^et  Hugonis  CardiDalii, 
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stoning  by  the  judgm^it  of  the  sanhedrim  or  council^  he 
woidd  borrow  his  expression  from  that  which  they  add  their 
fathers  too. well,  understood,  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  burning  children  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  % 

.  which  in  succession:  of  time  the  Hellenists  call  ytivm,  not 
much  unlike  the  Hebrew  word :  and  because  by  our  blessed 
Lord  it  was  used  to  signify  or  represent  the  greatest  pains  of 
hell  that  were  spoken  of  in  that  gradation,  the  Christians 
took  the  word  and  made  it  to  be  its  appellative,  and  to  sig^ 
nify  the  state  or  place  of  the  damned :  just  as  pp  ]^  f  the  gar- 
den of  Eden^  is. called  <  Paradise.'  ,  But  it  was  no  more  in- 
tended, this  should  signify  hell,  than  that  any  of  the  other 
two  should.  The  word  itself  never  did  so  before;  but  that 
and  the  other  two  were  taken  as  being  the  most  fearful  things 

.  amonigst  them  here,  to  represent  the  degrees  of  the  most  in- 
tolerable state  hereafter:  just. as  damnation  is  called  death; 

^  the  second  death ;  that  because  we  fear  the  first  as  the  worst 
of  present  evils,  we  may  be  affrighted  with  the  apprehensicniis 
of  the  latter.  From  this  authority.it  follows;  that  as  in  the 
Law.no  sins  were  venial,  but  by  repentance  and,  sacrifice; 
so  neither  in  the  Gospel  are  they:  not  in  their  own  nature, 
not  by  the  more  holy  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  repei^- 
ance  and  mortification.  For  the  Go^l  hath  with  greater 
severity  had  restraint  upon  these. minutes  and.Httle  particles 
of  action  and  passion:  and  therefore  if. in  the. Law  every 
transgresdon  was  exacted,,  we  cannot  reasonably  think  that 
the  least  parts  of  duty,  which  the  Gospel  superadded,  with  a 
new  and  severer  caution,  as  great  and  greater  than  that  by 
which  the  Law  exacted  the  greatest .  commandments,  can  be 
broken  with  indemnity,  or  without  the  highest  danger.  The 
Law  exacted  all  its  smallest  minutes ;  and  therefore  so  does 
the  Gospel,  as  being,  a  covenant  of  greater  holiness.  ^  But  as 
in  the  Law  for  the  smaller  transgressions  there  was  an  assign- 
ment of  expiatory  rites ;.  so  is  there,  in  the  Gospel,  of  a  ready 
repentance,  and  a  prepared  mercy. 

37.  VII.  Lastly;  those  things  which  men  in  health  are 
bound  to  avoid,  those  sins  for  which  Christ  did  shed  his  most 
precious  blood,  those  sins  for  which  a  dying  man  is.boimd  to 
ask  pardon,  though  he  hopes  not,  or  desires  not  to  escape 
temporal  death,   certain  it  is,  that  those  sins  are  in  their 
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nature,  aad  i&  the  ^ooncnny  or  ditpfflmHicMd  of  the  diviofe 
threat^iings,  <)amnable.  Por  what  can  the  dying  man  fear  but 
death  Eternal  ?  And  i^  he  be  bound  to  rqient  and  aric  pardte 
even  for  the  smallest  sfaia  which  he  can  remember,^  in  ordcc 
to  what  pardon  can  that  repentance  be,  but  of  the  eternd 
pain,  to  which  every  sin  by  its  own  demerit  natuealiy  de« 
scendft?  If  he  nniat  repent  and  ask  pardon  when  befaopea  not 
or  desires  not  the  temporal,  it  is  certain  he  must  repent,  only 
that  he  may  obtain  the  eternal*.  And  they  that  will  tUnk 
otherwise,  will  also  find  themselves  deceived  in  this.  .  For  if 
die  damned  souls  m  hdil  are  punished  Car  all  their  sins,  tb^ 
the  unpardoned  venial  dns  are  there  also  smarted  £ar.  But 
so  it  is,  and  so  we  are  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  our  great 
Master.  <  If  We  agree  not  wlrile  we  are  in  the  way^  we  shall 
be  cast  into  the  eternal  prison,  and  shall  not  depart  tfanoe 
till  we  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.^  That  is,  ever  for 
our  smallest  sins,  if  they  be  unmnitted,  men  shall  pay  in 
hell  their  horrible  symbol  of  damnation.  And  this  is  con« 
fessed  on  all  hands* :  that  they  who  fall  into  hdl,  pay  their 
scNTows  there  even  £ir  all.  But  it  is  pretended^  that  this 
is  aaly  by  acddent*,  not  by  the  4mt  intention  of  the  di* 
vine  justice  $  because  it  happens  that  diey  are  aubjected  in 
such  persons^  who  fcKr  other  sins  (not  for  tfaea^  go  to  helL 
Well  1  yet  let  it  be  considered^  whether  or  no  do  not  the 
smallest  unremitted  sins,  increase  the  torments  of  heU.  in 
their  pn^rtioQ?  If  they  do  not*  then  they  are  not  at  ftU 
punished  in  hril ;  for  if  without  them  the  perishing  soul  is 
equally  pmiiciied^  tiien  hr  them  there  is  no  pumshment  «t  all* 
But  if  they  do  increase  the  pains,  as  it  is  certain  they  do, 
dien  to  dioa  properly,  and  £ar  their  own  malignity  aad  de* 
merit,v  a  -portion  of  et^nal  pains  is  assigned.  Now  if  God 
puoidbbes  them  in  hell,  then  they  deserved  hell.;  if  they  be 
damnabk  in  their  event,  then  ihey  were  so  in  their  merit ; 
£ar  God  never  pumdies  any  sin.more  than  it  deserves,  though 
he  often  does  less.  But  to  say,  that  this  is  by  accident,  that 
is  lor  their  conjunction  with  mortal  sins,  is  confuted  infinitdy, 
because  God  punishes  them  with  degrees  of  evil  proper  to 
them,  and  lor  their  own  demerit.  There  is  no  other  accident 
by  whidi  these  come  to  be.  souurted  for  in  hell,  but  because 

"^•Aqnlftaa  1.  «.  tiuKrt.sr.  art.5.    ' 
*  BeUar.  de  Amiss.  Giai  ^b,  1.  c.  14.  sect.  Ex.  ad. 
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they  wer«  not  repented  of;  for  by  that  acddent  they  became 
mortal;  as  by  the  contrary  aocichmt,  to  nit,  if  die  rimier  re- 
pents worthily,  not  only  the  smallest,  but  the  greatest  abo^ 
beocttne  venial:  the  mipenitait  pays  for  ali;  all  together. 
But  if  the  man  be  a  worthy  penitent,  if  he  continues  and 
abides  in  God's  love,  he  will  find  a  mexty  according  to  his 
ciroumstaftces,  by  Ihe  measures  of  God's  gractousness,  and 
his  oym  repentanoet  iso  that  by  aodd^oit  th^  may  be  paiv 
doned;  but  if  that  accident  does  not  happen,  if  the  man  be 
not  poiitent,  the  (Bins  shall  be  punidied  directly*  and  tor  their 
own  natural  demerit*    The  sum  is  this : 

If  a  man  repents  truly  of  the  greats  sins,  he  abo  repents 
of  the  smallest;  for  it  cannot  be  a  true  repentance  whM^  re- 
vises to  rqpent  <^  any ;  so  that  tf  it  haf^ens,  that  fra*  the 
ismalkst  he  do  smtM  In  bril,  it  is  because  he  did  not  repeat 
truly  of  any,  greatest,  nor  smallest.  But  if  it  happms,  that 
the  man  did  not  oommit  any  cf  the  greater  sins,  and  yet  did 
indu^  to  himsdf « lieeitee  to  do  the  smallesty-««ren,  tor  those 
whidi  he  calls  the  emallest,  he  may  perish  ;  and  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  little,  God  may  call  great*  **  Cum  his  peccatis 
neminem  salvimdam,'"  said  St.  Beriuud  ^ ;  <*  with  these,''  (ev€ii 
the  smallest  «iiis)  actually  r^naining  upon  hmi  imrepented  of 
in  genend  or  patticular,  ^  no  man  can  be  saved.** 


SECTION  IV. 

The  former  Doctrine  reduced  lo  Practice. 

S6«.  I  HAVfi  been  &e  more  eamest  in  this  article^  not  only 
because  the  doctrine  which  I  have  ail  this  while  opposed, 
mdces  all  the  whole  doctrine  of  moral  theology  to  be  inarti- 
fieiid,  and  in  many  degrees  useless,  fiilse,  and  imprudent ;  but 
because  <^  die  immediate  influoice  it  hath  to  encourage  evil 
fives  of  men.    For,  .  ^ 

37.  I.  To  distinguish  a  whole  kind  of  sins,  is  a  certain 
way  to  make  repentance  and  amendment  o(  1Mb  impeifect  and 
lyse*  FcM*  when  men  by  feats  and  terriUe  oonsid^ations  are 
scared  bom  their  «hi6,  as  most  repentances  begin  with  fear, 
they  still  retain  some  portions  of  affection  to  their  sin,-  some 

^^Seim*  1.  de  Coenft  Dqhi.  et  serm.  1.  c|t  Convers.  Pauli. 
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lookings  back  and  fantastic  entertainments,  which  if  they  be 
.not  pared  off  by  repentance,  we.  love  npt  God  with  all  our 
hearts ;  and  yet  by  this  doctrine  of  distinguishing  sms  into 
mortal  and  venial  in  their  whole  kind  and  nature,  men  are 
taught  to  arrest  their  repentances,  and  have  leave  not  to  pi»- 
ceed  farther ;  for  they  who  say  sins  are  venial  in  their  own 
nature,  if  they  understand  the  consequences  of  their  own  doc- 
trine, do  not  require  repentance  to  make  them  so,  or  to  obtain 
a  pardon  which  they  need  not. 

38.  II.  As  by  this  means  our  repentances  are  made  int- 
perfect,  so  is  a  relapse  extremely  ready:  for  while  such  a 
leaven  is  left,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  may  sour  the  whole  mass. 
.St.  Gregory  said  well%  ^'  Si  curare  parva  negligimus,  insen- 
dbiliter  seducti  audenter  etiam  majora  perpetramus  t^V  we  are 
too  apt  to  return  to  our  old  crimes,  whose  relics  we  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  and  kiss. 

.  39.  III.  But  it  is. worse,  yet.  For  the  distinction  of  sins 
mortal  and  venial  in  their  nature  is  such  a  separation  of  sin 
from  sin,  as  is  rather  a  dispensation  or  leave  to  commit,  one 
sort  of  them :  the  expiation  of  which  is  so  easy,  the  pardon  so 
certain,  the  remedy  so  ready,  the  observation  and  exaction  of 
them,  so  inconsiderable.  For  there  being  so  many  ways  pf 
making  great  ^ins.  little,  and  little  sins  none  at  all^  found  out 
by  the  folly  of  men  and  the  craft  of  the  devil,— a  great  portion 
of  God'^s  riffht,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  are  by  way  of 
compromisf  and  agreement,  left  as  a  portion  to  ceidesLss 
and  folly :  and  why  may  not  a  man  rejoice  in  those  trifling 
sins,  for  which  he  hath  security  he  shall  never  be  damned?  As 
for  the  device  of  purgatory,  indeed  if  there  were  any  such 
thing,  it  were  enough  to  scare  any  one  from  ccHnmitting  any 
sins,  much,  more  little  ones.  But  I  have  conversed  with  many 
of  that  parsuadon,  and  yet  never  observed  any  to  whom 
it  was  a  terror  to  speak  of  purgatory,  but  would  talk  of.it  as 
an  antidote  or  security  against  hell,  but  not  as  a  formidable 
story  to  affright  them  from  their  sins,  but  to  warrant  their 
venial  sins,  and  their,  imperfect  repentance  for  their  mortal 
sins.  And  inde^  let.it  be  considered;  if  venial  sins  be  suoh 
as  the  Roman  doctors  describe  them ;  that  •  ^  they  ndither 
destroy  nor  lessen  charity,^  or  the  grace,  of  God,  that  *  they 
only  hinder  the  fervency  pf  an  act,\  whidi  sleep  or  business 

*"  Lib.  10.  MoiaL  c.  14. 
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or  aaj  tbang  that  is  most  innocent,  may  do ;  that  they  are  not 
against  the  law,  but  besides  it ;  as  walking  and  riding,  stand- 
ing and  sittii^,  are ;  that  they  are  not  properly  sins,  that  ^  all 
the  venial  sins  in  the  world  cannot  amount  to  one  mortal 
sin  C  but  as  time  differs  from  eternity,  finite  from  infinite, 
sa  do  all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world  put  together,  from 
one  mortal  act ;  that  far  all  them  a  man  is  nevertheless  be- 
loved, and  loves  God  nothing  the  less ;  I  say,  if  venial  siiis 
be.  such  (as  the  Roman  writers  affirm  they  are),  how  can  it  be 
imagined  to  be>  agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to  inflict  upon 
such  sinners,  who  only  have  venial  sins  unsatisfied  for,  such 
horrible  pains  (which   they  dream  of  in  purgatory)  as  arej 
during  their,  abode^  equal  to  the  intolerable  pains  of  hell^ 
for  that  which  breaks  none  of  his  laws,  which  angers  him  not^ 
which  is  not  against  him  or  his  love,  which  is  inddent  to  his 
dearest   servants?      <  Pro  peccato   magno   paulum    supplicii 
satis  est  patri  f  but  if  fathers   take   such   severe  amends  of 
their  children  for  that  which  is  not  properly  sin,  there  is  no- 
thing left  by  which  we  can  boast  of  a  father^s  kindness.     In 
this  case,  there  is  no  remission ;  for.  if  it  be  not  just  in  God 
to  punish  sudi  sins  in  hell,  because  they  are  c(Misist«it^  with 
the  state  of  the  love  of  God,  and  yqt  they  ar^  punished  in 
purgatory,  that  is,-  as  much  as  they  can  be  punished ;  then 
God  does  remit .  to  hb  children  nothing  for  their  lovers  sake, 
but  deals  with  them  as  severely  as  for  his  justice  he  can,  in 
the  matter  of  venial  sins ;  indeed,  if  he  uses  mercy  to  them 
at  all,  it  is  in:  remitting  thdr  mortal  sins ;  but  in  their  venial 
sins,  he  uses  none  at  all.     Now  if  things  were  thus  on  both 
sides,  it  is  strange,  men  are  not  more  afraid  of  their  v^al 
sins,  and  that  they  are  not  more  terrible  in  their  description, 
which  are  so  sad  in  their  event ;  and  that  their  punishment 
should  be  so  great,  when  their  malice  is  so  none  at  all ;  and 
it  is  strangest  of  all,  that  if  men  did  believe  such  horrible 
eflSacts  to  be  consequent  of  venial  sins,  they  should  esteem 
them  little,  and  inconsiderable,  and  warn  men  of  them  with 
so  little  cauticm. .  But  to  take  this  wonder  off,  though  they 
affright  men  with  purgatory  at  the  end,  yet  they  make  the 
bugbear  nothing  by  their  easy  remedies  and  preventions  in 
the  way.     Venial  sins  may  ^be  taken  off,  according  to  their 
docti^ne,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  committed ;  but  of 
this  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  in  the  sixth  section  of  this 
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chapter.  In  the  meantune,  to  bcfi^e  purgatory,  atrveB  th» 
encbi  ef  the  Boman  dargy,  and  to  have  to  much  eadnem  and 
leave  in  vernal  tans,  serves  the  ends  of  their  kdiy ;  bnt  as 
truth  is  deserved  in  the  fonner,  so  are  piety  imd  th^  ieveritiBB 
of  a  b(dy  life  very  much  slackeued  by  the  latter. 

40.  But  as  caje  is  taken  that  thdr  dockrine  do  not  daatroy 
cbluity  qr  good  life  by  looseness  and  indu^{Rice,  so  eiitt 
must  be  tabn  that  ours  do  not  destroy  hope^  and  disooun- 
tenance  the  endeavours  of  pious  peopie;  fodr  ii  the  Mnallest 
sins  be  so  highly  pumahable,  whb  can  hope  eve#  to  escape 
the  intolerable  state  of  damnation?  And  if  God  can  hb  eter- 
i^y  ^u)g>7  ^  those  things  which  we  aocouHt  sinall  sins, 
then  no  man  u  a  servant  or  a  friend  of  God ;  no  nian  is  in  the 
state  of  the  divine  favour;  for  no  man  is  without  these  ans$ 
for  they  are  such, 

QiuD  Qon  possit  homo  quuqtMoi  evkaiPe  oavepdoy 

^  a  man,  bjr  all  his  indurtry,  cannot  wbc^  atoid/  Now  be- 
cause the  l^cripture  pronounces  some  persons  ^jtist/  and 
'  righteous,^  as  David  and  Josiab,  Zachaiy  and  EUxabetb,  who 
yet  could  not  be  innocent  and  pure  from  small  offences: 
either  these  Utde  things  are  in  their  own  nature  venial,  or 
the  godly  have  leave  to  do  that,  which  is  piinirii^  in  the  un- 
godly; or  some  other  way  must  be  found  out,  how  that  wlnlch 
is  in  its  own  nature  damnable,  can  stand  With  the  state  of 
grace;  and  upcm  what  causes,  sins  which  of  themselves  are 
not  so,  may  come  to  be  venial,  that  is,  more  apt  and  ready 
to  be  pudoned,  and  in  the  next  dispositionB  to  receive  a 
mercy. 


SECTION   V. 

41.  I.  No  just  person  does  or  can  indul^  to  himself  the 
keeping  of  any  sin  whatsoever ;  Aht  all  sins  are  aeeouated  of 
by  G^  acobidiag  to  our  afi^ctioiis,  and  if  a  man  loves  any, 
it  becomes  his  pdson.  Every  sin  is  damnable  when  it  is 
chosen  deliberately,  rither  by  express  act  or  by  inMipveCi^ 
ticm ;  that  is,  when  it  is  chosen  regularly  or  frequently.  He 
that  loves  to  cast  over  in  his  mind  the  jdeasilred  of  his  past 
sin,  be  tlwit  entertains  all  tboi^  instances  of  sip,  which  he 
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llunkB  not  to  be  damnabk,  this  mian  hath  fpvea  himseM  up  to 
he  a  sennuit  to  a  trifle^  a  lover  of  little  and  fantafitk  pleo^ 
8oie&  Nothing  of  tlug  can  stand  with  the  state  of  ^ace.  No 
man  can  love  sm  and  lore  God  at  the  same  time ;  and  to  think 
tl  to  be  an  eitcuse  to  say  the  s&i  is  httk,  is  as  if  an  adul" 
t«N88  should  latofpe  for  pardon  of  her  ofibnded  lot d,  because  the 
man  in^ioin  i^  doirts  upon^  is  an  inconsiderable  person. 

4&,  IT.  In  sins  we  must  distinguish  the  fcvmality  from  the 
material  part.  The  formality  of  sin  is  disobedience  to  Grod* 
and  turning  from  Mm  to  the  creature  by  love  and  adbesfon* 
The  material  part  is  the  action  itself.  The  first  can  never 
happen  without  our  will;  but  the  latter  may  by  suirprise^ 
and  inddiberation,  and  imparfection  of  conditi^i.  For  in 
Ais  Ufe  our  Undarstanding  is  weak^  our  attention  trifling,  our 
adv^tency  faiterrupted,  our  diversions  many,  our  divisixms 
at  spirit  irre^stible,  our  knowledge  little,  our  duhiess  fre- 
quent, our  mistakes  many,  our  fears  potent,  and  tietrayers  of 
imr  reason ;  and  at  any  one  of  these  doo^  sin  may  enter, 
in  its  material  part,  while  the  wiQ  is  inactive,  or  ths  under^ 
stancKng  dull,  or  the  afiections  busy,  <Mr  the  i^pirit  othermse 
employed,  or  the  faculties  wearied,  or  reason  abused ;  there- 
fore if  you  inquire  for  venial  rins,  they  must  be  in  his  throng 
af  imprafi^ctions,  but  they  tiever  go  higher.  Let  no'  man 
therefore  say,  I  liave  a  desire  to  please  mysdf  in  some  MttJe 
things ;  for  if  he  desires  it,  he  may  not  d6  it,  that  very  desire 
tiaakes  that  it  cannot  be  venial,  but  as  damnable  eA  aiiy,  in  its 
proportion. 

^4  III.  If  any  man  about  to  do  an  eictaon  of  t^,  inquires 
wheth^  it  be  a  venial  sin  or  no, — to  that  man,  at  that  time, 
that  sin  cannot  be  venial:  for  whatsoever  a  man  considers, 
and  acts,  he  also  dbooses  and,  loves  in  some  proportion,  and 
therefore  turns  from  God  to  the  sin,  and  that  is  against  the 
love  of  God,  and  in  its  degree  destructive  or  cBminutive  of  the 
tM»  of  grace.  Besides  this,  such  a  person  in  this  inquiry 
nA»  leave  to  sin  agadnst  God,  and  gives  a  testimony  that  he 
would  sin  more  if  he  durst.  But  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  chcHce  is  lessened,  in  the  same  degree  the  material  part 
&f  the  sin  receives  also  diminution* 

44«.  IV.  It  is  remarkable,  that  amongst  the  ancients  this 
distinction  of  ^s  into  mortal  and  venial,  or,  to  use  their  own 
words^  <  graviora  et  leviora»^  or  ^  peoeata  et  erimma/  does 
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xu)t  mean  a  distinction  of  kind,  but  of  degrees.     They  call 
them  mortal  sins,  which  shall  never,  or  very  hardly j  be  par- 
doned, not  at  all  but  upon  very  bard  terms.     So  Padanus  « ; 
'^  De  mbdo  eriminum  ediss^ens  nequis  existimet  omnibus 
omnino  peccatis  summum  discrimen  impositum;    seduloque 
requirens,  quae  sint  peccata,  quae  crimina,   nequis  existimet 
propter  innumera  delicta,  quorum  fraudibus  nullus  inmunis 
est,  me  omne  hominum  genus  indiscreta  pcenitendi  l^e  con- 
stringere.^'     The  highest  danger  is  not  in  every  sin;  offences 
and  orimes  must  be  distinguished  carefully :    for.  the  same 
severe  impositions  are. not  indifferently  to  be  laid  upcm  cri- 
minals, aiul  those  whose  guilt  is  in  such  instances  from  which 
no  man  is  free.     ^^  Wherefore  covetpusness  may  be  redeemed 
with  Kberality,  slander  with  satisfaction,  morosity  with  cheer- 
fulness, sharpness  with  gentle  usages,  lightness  teith  gravity, 
perverseness  or  peevishness  with  honesty  and  fair  carriage. 
But  what  shall  the  despiser  of  God  do  ?  what  shall  the  mur- 
derer do  ?  what  remedy  shall  the  adulterer  ^  have  ?  ^  Ista  sunt 
capitalia,  fratres,  ista  mortalia  f  ^  These  are  the  deadly  sins, 
these  are  capital  crimes  :*^^  meaning,  that  these  wet^  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  severities  of  ecclesiastical  or  public-  repent- 
ance (of  which  I  am  afterward  to  give  account),  and  would 
cost  more  to  be  cleansed.     To  a  good  man, :  and  ^  meliorutn 
operum   compensatione'  (as  Pacianus  affirms),  ^  by  the  com- 
pensation of  good  work,' that  is,  of  the  actions.of  the  con- 
trary graces,  they  are  venial,  they  are  cured.     For  by  venial 
they  mean  such  which  with  less  difficulty  and  hazard  may 
be-  pardoned:  such  as,  was  St.  Paul's  blasphemy  and  perse- 
cuting the  church;  for  that  was  venial,  that  is,  apt  for  par- 
don, because  he  did  it  ^  ignprantly  in  unbeliefs  and  such  are 
those  sins   (saith  Csesarius)   which  are  usual  in  the  world, 
though  of  their  own  nature  very  horrible,  as  forswearing  our- 
selves, slander,  reproach,  and  the  like;  yet  because  they  are 
extremely  common,  they  are  such,  to  which  if  a  continual 
pardon  were  not  offered,  God'^s  numbers  would  be  infinitely 
lessened.      In  this  sense  every  sin  is  venial,  excepting  the 
three  capitals  reckoned    in    TertuUian,  «  idolatry,    murder, 
and  adultery  ;'    every  thing  but  the  sin  against  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  and  its  branches  reckoned  in  Pacianus;  every  thing 
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but  the  seven  deadly  sins,  in  others.  Now,  according  to  the 
d^ee  and  malignity  of  the  sin,  or  its  abatement  by  any 
lessening  circumstance,  or  intervening  considerations,  so  it 
puts  on  its  degrees  of  veniality,  or  being  pardonable.  Every 
dn  hath  some  degree  of  being  venial,  till  it  arrives  at  the  un« 
pardonable  state,  and  then  none  is.  ^But  every  sin  that  hath 
many  degrees  of  venial,  hath  also  some  degrees  of  damnable. 
So  that  to  inquire  what  venial  sins  can  stand  with  the  state 
of  grace,-  is  to  ask,  how  long  a  man  may  sin  before  he  shall 
be  damned ;  how  long  Will  God  still  forbear  him  ;  how  long 
he  will  continue  to  give  him  leave  to  repent  ?  For  a  sin  is 
venial  upon  Ho  other  account  but  of  repentance.  If  venial 
be  taken  for  pardonable,  it  is  true  that  many  circumstances 
make  it  so,*  more; or  less;  that  is,  whatever  makes  the  sin 
greater  or  less,  makes  it  more  or  less  venial :  and  of  these  I 
shall  give  account  in  the  chapter  of  sins  of  infirmity.  But  if 
by  venial,  we  mean  actually  pardoned,  or  not  exacted:  no- 
thing makes'  a  sin  venial,  but  repentance ;  and  that  makes 
^ery  sin  to  be  so.     Therefore, 

45.  V.  Some  siils  are  admitted  by  holy  persons,  and  yet 
they  still  continue;  not  that  any  of  these  sins  is, permitted 
to  thenr;  nor  that  God  cannot  as  justly  exact  them  of  his 
servant's  as  of  his  enemies;  nor  that  in  the  covenant  of  the 
Gospel  they  are  not  imputable ;  nor  that  their  being  in  God's 
favour  hides  them,  for  God  is  most  impatient  of  any  remain* 
ing  evil  in  his  children :  but  the  only  reasonable  account  of 
it  is,  because  the  state  of  grace  is  a  state  of  repentance; 
these  sins  are  those^  which,  as  Paciahus  expresses  it,  ^  con- 
trariis  einendata  proficiunt,'  *  they  can  be  helped  by  contrary 
actions:'  and  the  good  man  does  perpetually  watch  against 
them,  he  opposes  a  good  against  every  evil ;  that  is,  in  effect 
he  uses  them  just  as  he  uses  the  greatest  that  ever  he  com- 
mitted. Thus  the  good  man  when  he  reproves  a  sinning  per- 
son, overacts  his  anger,  and  is  transported  to  indecency, 
though  it  be  for  God:  some  are  over-zealous,  some  are  fan- 
tastic and  too  apt  to  opinion,  which  in  little  degrees  of  in- 
ordination  are  not  so  soon  discernible.  A  good  man  may  be 
oveijoyed,  or  too  much  pleased  with  his  recreation,  or  be  too 
passionate  at  the  death  of  a  child,  or  in  a  sudden  anger  go 
beyond  the  evenness  of  a  wise  Christian,  and  yet  be  a  good 
man  still,  and  a  friend  of  God,  his  son  and  his  servant :  but 
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then  these  thingg  happen  in  despite  of  all  his  care  and  obser-' 
vation;  and  when  he  does  espy  any  of  these  obliquities^  he 
is  troubled  at  it,  and  seeks  to  amend  it ;  and  therefore,  these 
things  are  venial,  that  is,  pitied  and  excused,  because  they 
are  unavoidable,  but  avoided  as  much  as  they  well  can  (all 
things  considered),  and  Ood  does  not  exact  them  of  him,  be- 
cause the  good  man  exacts  them  of  himself.  These  being  th^ 
rules  of  doctrine,  we  are  to  practise  accordingly. 

To  which  add  the  following  measures. 

46.  VI.  This  difference  in  sins,  of  mortal  and  venial,  that 
is,  greater  and  less,  is  not  to  to  be  considered  by  us,  but  by 
God  alone,  and  cannot  have  influence  upon  us  to  any  good 
purposes.     For  I.  We  do  not  always  know  by  what  par^ 
ticular  measures  they  are  lessened :  in  general  we  know  some 
proportions  of  them,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  we 
may  easily  be  deceived,  but  can  very  hardly  be  exact.     St. 
Austin'  said  the  same  thing  ^^  Quae  sint  levia,  et  qua^  gravia 
peccata,   non  humano  sed   Divino  sunt  pensandf^  judicio:^ 
^^  God  only,  not  man,  can  tell  which  sins  are  great,  and  which 
little.'"-^For  since  we  see  them  equally  forbidden,  we  must 
with  equal  care  avoid  them  all  •   Indeed,  if  the  case  should  be 
so  put,  that  we  must  either  commit  sacrilege,  or  tell  a  spitee* 
ful  lie,  kill  a  man,  or  speak  unclean  words,  then  it  might  b? 
of  use  to  us,  to  consider  which  is  the  greater,  which  is  less, 
that,  of  evils  we  might  choose  the  less :  but  this  case  can 
never  be,  for  no  man  is  ever  brought  to  that  necessity,  that 
he  must  choose  one  sin ;  for  he  can  choose  to  die  before  h^ 
shall  do  either,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  he  can  be  put  to* 
And  therefore,  though  right  reason  and  experience  and  some 
general  lines  of  religion,  mark  out  some  actions  as  criminal^ 
and  leave  others  under  a  general  and  indefinite  condemna- 
tion, yet  it  is  in  order  to  repentance  and  amends  when  such 
things  are  done^  not  to  greater  caution  directly  of  avoiding 
them  in  the  days  of  temptation ;  for  of  two  infinites  in  the 
same  kind,  one  cannot  be  bi^er  than  the  other.    We  are 
tied  with  the  biggest  care  to  avoid  every  sin,  and  bi^er  than 
the  biggest  we  find  not.     This  only :  for  the  avoiding  of  th^ 
greatest  sins,  there  are  n)ore  arguments  from  without,  and 
sometimes  mor^  instruments  and  ministers  of  caution  and 
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prevention  are  to  be  used,  than  in  lesser  sins;  but  it  is  becaiise 
fewer  will  serve  in  one  than  in  another ;  but  all  that  is 
needful  must  be  used  in  all:  but  there  is  no  difference  in  our 
choice  that  can  be  eonsid^able,  for  we  must  never  choose 
either;  and  ther^ore  beforehand  to  compare  them  together, 
whereof  nather  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  other,  is  to  lay  a 
snare  for  ourselves,  and  make  us  apt  to  one  by  undervaluing 
it,  ar^  calling  it  less  than  others,  that  affiight  us  more.  In* 
deed,  when  the  sin  is  done,  to  measure  it  may  be  of  use  (as  I 
shall  shew),  but  to  do  it  beforehand  hath  danger  in  it  of  be« 
ing  tempted,  and  more  than  a  danger  of  being  deceived :  fov 
our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  complicated,  and  we 
know  not  which  end  is  principally  intended,  nor  by  what  ar-> 
gument,  amongst  many,  we  were  finally  determined,  or  which 
is  the  prevailing  ingredient;  nor  are  we  competent  judges 
of  our  own  strengths,  and  we  can  do  more  than  we  think  we 
can ;  and  we  remember  not,  that  the  temptation  which  pre- 
vails, was  sought  for  by  ourselvee ;  nor  can  we  separate  ne- 
cessity from  choice,  our  consent  from  our  being  betrayed; 
nor  tdl  whether  our  fort  is  given  up,  because  we  would  do 
so,  or  because  we  could  not  help  it.  Who  can  tell  whether 
he  could  not  stand  one  assault  more,*-<-and,  if  he  had,  whether 
or  no  the  tanptation  would  not  have  left  him  ?  The  ways 
of  consent  are  not  always  direct,  and  if  they  be  crooked,  we 
see  them  not.  And  after  all  this,  if  we  were  able,  yet  we 
are  not  willing,  to  judge  right,  with  truth,  and  with  severity ; 
something  for  ourselves,  something  for  excuse,  something 
for  pride ;  a  little  for  vanity,  and  a  little  in  hypocrisy,  but 
«  great  deal  for  peace  and  quite,  that  the  rest  of  the  mind 
may  not  be  disturbed,  that  we  may  live  and  die  in  peace,  and 
in  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves.  These  'indeed  are  evil  mea- 
sures, but  such  by  which  we  usually  make  judgment  of  our 
actions,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  call  great  sins  little,  and 
little  sins  none  at  all. 

47.  II.  That  any  sins  are  venial  being  only  because  of 
the  state  of  grace  and  repentance,  under  which  they  are  ad^- 
mitted;  what  condition  a  man  is  in,  even  for  the  smallest 
sins,  he  can  no  more  know  than  he  can  tdl  that  all  his  other 
sins  are  pardoned,  that  his  repentance  is  accepted,  that  no^ 
thing  of  God^^s  anger  is  reserved,  that  he  is  pleased  for  all^ 
that  there  is  no  judgment  behind  han^ng  over  his  head,  to 
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strike  him  for  that  wherein  he  was  most  negligent.  Now  al- 
though same  .men  have  great  and  just  confidences  that  they 
are  actually  in  Grod^s  favour,  yet  all  good  men  have  not  so. 
For  there  are  coverings  sometimes  put  over  the  spirits  of  the 
best  men ;  and  there  are  intermedial  and  ^ubtf ul  states  of 
men  (as  I  shall  represent  in  the  chapter  of  actual  sins),  there 
are  also,  ebbings  and  flowings  of  an  and  pardon :  and  there- 
fore, none  but  God  only  knows  how  long  this  state  of  venial- 
ity  and  pardon  will  last ;  and  therefore,  as  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce  concerning  any  kind  of  sins,  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves venial,  so  neither  can  he  know  concerning  his  own,  or 
any  man^s  particular  state,  that  any  such  sins  are  pardoned, 
or  venial  to.  him.  He  that  lives  a  good  life,  will  find  it  so  in 
its  own  case,  and  in  the  event  of  things ;  and  that  is  all  which 
can  be  said  as  to  this  particular;  and  it  is  well  it  is  so,  ^^  ne 
studium  proficiendi  ad  omnia  peccata  cavenda  pigrescat,^  as 
St.  Austin  well  observed.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and  that^sins 
in  their  ownnature  by  venial  and  not  venial  are  distinguished 
and  separate  in  their  natures  from  .each  other,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  of  so  easy  a  remedy,  and  inconsiderable  a  guilt, 
they  would  never  become  earnest  to  avoid  all. . 

48.  III.  There  are  some  sins  which  indeed  seem  venial, 
and  were  they  not  sentenced  in  Scripture  with  severe  words, 
would  pass  for  trifles ;  but  ^^  in  Scripturis  demonstrantur  opi« 
nione  gtaviora,"  as  St.  Austin  notes* ; ,"  they  are  by  the  word 
of  God  declared  to  be  greater  than  they  are  thought  to  be  ;^ 
and  we  have  reason  to  judge  so,  concerning  many  instances, 
in  which  men  are  too  easy  and  cruelly  kind  unto  themselves. 
St.  Paul  said,  ^^  I  had  not  known  concupiscence  to  be  a  sin, 
if  the  law  had  not  said.  Thou  shalt  not  lust  i"*^  and  we  use  to 
call  them  scrupulous 'and  fantastic  persons,  who  make  much 
ado  about  a  careless  word,  and  call  themselves  to  severe  ac- 
count for  every  thought,  and  are  troubled  for  every  morsel 
they  eat,  when  it  can  be  disputed  whether  it  might  not  better 
have  been  spared.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  calling  my 
enemy  *  fool',  should  be  so  great  a  matter ;  but  because  we  are 
told  that  it  is  so :  told  it  by  him  that  shall  be  our  judge,  who 
shall  call  us  to  account  for  every  idle  word;  we  may  well 
think  that  the  measures  which  men  usually  make  by  thdr 
customs  and  false  principles,  and  then:  own  necessities^  lest 
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they  by  themselves  should  be  condemned,  are  weak  and  falla- 
cious: and  therefore,  whatsoever  can  be  of  truth  in  the  dif- 
ference of  dns,  may  become  a  danger  to  them  who  desire  to 
distinguish  them,  but  can  bring  no  advantages  to  the  interests 
of  piety  and  a  holy  life. 

49-  IV.  We  only  account  those  sins  great  which  are  un- 
usual, which  rush  violently  against  the  conscience,  because 
men  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them :  *^  Peccata  sola 
inusitata  exhorrescimus,  usitataverd  diligimus^'^  But  those 
which  they  act  every  day,  they  suppose  them  to  be  small, 
'.  quotidians  incursiones,'  the  unavoidable  acts  of  every  <Jay, 
and  by  degrees  our  spirit  is  reconciled  to  them,  conversing 
with  them  as  with  a  tame  wolf,  who  by  custom  hath  forgot- 
ten the  circumstances  of  his  barbarous  nature,  but  is  a  wolf 
still.  Ti  iMxpai  Koti  auvn^^  rSh  afMtprviyMrMVy  afi  Synesius  calls 
them:  ^  the  little  customs  of  sinning,^  men  think,  ought  to  be 
dissembled.  This  was  so  of  old;  Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
complained  of  it  in  his  time.  **  Vere  dico  fratres  V'  &c.  "  I 
say  truly  to  you,  brethren,  this  thing,  according  to  the  law 
and  commandment  of  our  Lord,  never  was  lawful,  neither  is 
it,  nor  shall  it  ever  be  ;  but  as  if  it  were  worse,  '  ita  peccata 
ista  in  consuetudinem  missa  sunt,  et  tanti  sunt  qui  ilia  faci- 
imt,  ut  jam  quasi  ex  lidto  fieri  credantur,^  ^  these  sins  are  so 
usual  and  common,  that  men  now  begin  to  think  them  law- 
ful.^ ^ — ^And,  indeed,  who  can  do  a  sin  every  day,  and  think 
it  great  and  highly  damnable  ?  If  he  think  so,  it  will  be  very 
uneasy  for  him  to  keep  it ;  but,  if  he  will  keep  it,  he  will  also 
endeavour  to  get  some  protection  or  excuse  for  it ;  something 
to  warrant,  or  somethmg  to  undervalue  it ;  and  at  last  it 
shall  be  accounted  venial,  and  by  some  means  or  other  recon- 
cilable with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  He  that  is  used  to  oppress 
the  poor  every  day,  thinks  he  is  a  charitable  man,  if  he  lets 
them  go  away  witii  any  thing  he  could  have  taken  from  them : 
but  he  is  not  troubled  in  conscience  for  detaining  the  wages 
of  the  hireling,  with  deferring  to  do  justice,  with  little  arts 
of  exaction  and  lessening  their  provisions.  For  since  no- 
thing is  great  or  little  but  in  comparison  with  something  else, 
he  accounts  his  sin  small,  because  he  commits  greater ;  and 
he  that  can  suffer  the  greatest  burden,  shrinks  not  under  9 
5  August,  ubi  suprstt  f  Horn.  16. 
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Hghter  weight !  and  upoti  this  acck>um  it  is  IfflpossiMe  Imt 
such  Inen  must  be  deceived  kAA  die* 

'60.  V.  Let  no  Man  think  that  his  venial  cm*  sttiall^f  rifts 
^aH  be  patiioned  tat  the  smalln^s  df  their  niattet,  and  in  a 
distinct  account ;  for  a  man  is  not  quit  bf  th^  (smallest  but  by 
being  also  quit  of  the  greatelst :  for  God  does  liot  palfdon  ahy 
Hh  to  him  that  remaihs  his  enemy;  and  therefore,  Unless  the 
man  be  a  good  nian,  and  in  the  state  of  grace^  he  cannot  hope 
that  his  Venial  sins  can  be  in  any  sense  indulged  \  they  in- 
crease the  burden  of  the  other,  and  are  like  little  stoned  laid 
upon  'a  shoulder  already  crushed  with  an  unequal  loftd. 
Either  God  pardons  the  greatest^  or  the  least  stUnd  uncafi* 
celled. 

61.  VI.  Although  God  never  pardons  the  smallest  With^ 
6ut  the  greatest,  yet  he  soinetimeis  retains  the  sniallest)  of 
them,  whose  greatest  he  hath  pardoned*     The  i^eaSon  id,  be- 
cause although  a  man  be  in  the  state  of  grace  and  of  the  di- 
vine favour,  and  God  will  not  destroy  his  servants  for  every 
calamity  of  theirs,  yet  he  wiU  not  suffer  any  thing  that  is 
amiss  in  them.     A  father  never  patfdons  the  small  offences  of 
his  son  who  is  in  rebellion  against  hini ;  those  little  ofi&nces 
cannot  pretend  to  pardoii  till  he  be  reconciled  to  his  father ; 
but,  if  he  be,  yet  his  father  may  chastise  hk  little  misde- 
ineanours,  or  reserve  some  of  his  displeasure  so  far  ah  may 
ttlittister  to  discipline,  not  to  destruction :  and  therefore  if  a 
son  have  escaped  his  fathei'^s  anger  and  final  displeal^uihe,  let 
him  remember,  that  though  his  feather  is  not  willing  to  &sin* 
herit  him,  yet  he  will  be  ready  to  chastise  him.     And  we  see  it 
by  the  whole  dispensation  of  God,  that   *  the  Mghteous  -ate 
J)unished,*  and  afflictions  *  begin  at  the  house  of  Gkkl;'  and 
God  is  so  impatient  even  of  little  evils  in  them,  that  fo  make 
them  pure  he  will  draw  them  through  the  fire ;  and  there  &te 
Some  who  are  *  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.**    And  certainly,  those 
sins  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  or  esteemed  little,  which  pro- 
Voke  God  to  anger  even  against  his  servants.     We  find  this 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians,  who  usdd  indecent 
circumstances  and  unhandsome  Usages  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment ;  even  for  this,  God  severely  reproved  them ;  **  for  this 
caiise  many  are  weak,  and  ack,  and  some  are  fallen  asleep  *,*' 

d  1  Cor.  xi.  iOt 
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whkh  is  an  expres^n  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  them  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  and  is  not  used  to  signify  the  death  of  them 
thibt  perish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lordi  These  persons 
died  in  the  state  of  grace  and  repentance,  but  yet  died  in 
their  sin;  chastised  for  their  lesser  sins^  but  so  that  theit 
souls  were  sared.  This  is  that  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
affirms  of  sitis  committed  after  our  illumination,  ri  ii  myiv^ 
fM,nvA  ixKcAaipsrat,  ^  These  sins  must  be  purged '  with  a  «r«»« 
hutnsf  <  with  the  chastisements  of  sc^s/  The  result  of  this 
emiaderatlon  is  that  which  St.  Peter  advises,  *^  that  we  pass  the 
time  of  our  sojourning  here  in  fear  ;^  for  no  man  ought  to 
walk  confidently,  who  knows  that  even  the  most  laudable  life 
hath  in  it  evil  enough  to  be  smarted  for  with  a  severe  oala« 
mity; 

89.   VII.  The  most  trifling  tetions,  the  daily  incursions 
of  sins,  though  of  the  least  malignity,  yet  if  they  be  neg- 
lilsted,  combine  and  knit  together,  till  by  their  multitude  they 
grow  inmipportaUe ;    this  caution   I    learn   from  Cassariua 
Arelatensis^     ^^  £t  hoc  considerate,  fratres,  quia  etiamsi  ca* 
pitaUa  crimina  nan  subreperent,   ipsa  minutft  peccata  quss 
(quod  pejus  est)  aut  non  attendimus,  aut  oerte  pro  nihilo 
eomputamus^  si  simul  omnia  congregentur,  nescio  qui£'b(mo« 
rum  operum  abundantia  illis  praeponderare  suffidat  ;^'  ^<  Al* 
though  capital  ans  invade  you  not^  yet  if  your  minutes^  your 
small  sins,  Whidi  either  we  do  not  consider  at  all,  or  value 
not  at  all,  be  combined,  or  gathered  into  one  heap,  I  know 
not  what  multitade  of  good  works  will    suflice    to  weigh 
them  down.**    For  fittle  atns  are  like  the  sand,  and  when 
diey  become  a  heap  are  heavy  as  lead ;  and  '^  a  leaking  ship 
may  as  certainly  perish  with  the  little  inlets  of  water  aa  with 
a  mighty  wave^;^  for  of  many  drops  a  river  is  made;  and 
dierefin^,  **  ipsa  mimita  vel  levia  non  contemnantur.      Ilia 
ttdm  quss  human«  fragiUtati  quamvis  parva  tamen  crdnra 
subrepunt,  quasi  oollecta  contra  nos  fuerint,  ita  nos  grava- 
bunt  sicut  unum  aliquod  grande  peocatum  **  ;^  f ^  Let  no  little 
dna  be  despised,  for  even  those  smallest  things  which  creep 
upon  us  by  our  natural  weakness,  yet  when  they  are  gathered 
t(^elhar  against  us^  stand  on  a  heap,  and  like  an  anny 

^  Stromat.  4.  ^  Horn,  13. 

t  St.  Angust.  eprst.  108.  ad  Seleu.  lib.  50.  horn.  49. 

^  Idem,  tract.  1.  in.ep.  Johan.  Levia  malta  feciunt  unum  grande. 
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of  flies  can  destroy  us  as  well  as  any  one  deadly  enemy. 
<^  Quse  quamvis  singula  non  lethali  vulnere  ferire  sentiantur^ 
sicut  homiddium,  et  adulterium,  vel  castera  hujusmodi)  tamen 
omnia  simul  congregata  velut  scabies,  quo  plura  sunt,  necant, 
et  nostrum  decus  ita  exterminant,  ut  k  filii  sponsi,  spedosi 
forma  prse  filiis  hominum,  castissimis  amplexibus  separent, 
nisi  medicamento  quotidians^  poenitentise  dissecentur  :'^  <^  In* 
deed,  we  do  not  feel  every  one  of  them  strike  so  Jiome  and 
deadly,  as  murder  and  adultery  do;  yet  when  they  are 
united,  they  are  like  a  scab,  they  kill  with  their  multitude, 
and  so  destroy  our  internal  beauty,  that  they  separate  us 
from  the  purest  embraces  of  the  Bridegroom,  unless  they  be 
scattered  with  the  medicine  of  a  daily  repentance*."  For  he 
that  does  these  little  sins  often,  and  repents  not  of  them,  nor 
strives  against  them,  either  loves  them  directly  or  by  inter^ 
pretation. 

63.  VIII.  Let  no  man,  when  he  is  tempted  to  a  sin,  go  then 
to  take  measures  of  it ;  because  it  being  his  own  case  he  is 
an  unequal  and  incompetent  judge;  his  temptation  is  his 
prejudice  and  his  bribe,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  suck 
in  the  poison,  by  his  making  himself  believe  that  the  potion 
is  not  deadly.  Examine  not  the  particular  measures,  unless 
the  sin  be  indeed  by  its  disreputation  great ;  then  examine  as 
much  as  you  please,  provided  you  go  not  about  to  lessen  it. 
It  is  enough  it  is  a  sin,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  God,  and 
that  death  and  damnation  are  its  wages. 

64.  IX.  When  the  mischief  is  done,  then  you  may,  in  the 
first  days  of  your  shame  and  sorrow  for  it,  with  more  safety, 
take  its  measures.  For  immediately  after  acting,  sin  does  to 
most  men  appear  in  all  its  ugliness  and  deformity :  and  if  in 
the  days  of  your  temptation  you  did  lessen. the  measure  of 
your  sin,  yet  in  the  days  of  your  sorrow,  do  not  shorten  the 
measures  of  repentance.  Every  sin  is  deadly  enough ;  and  no 
repentance  or  godly  sorrow  can  be  too  great  for  that  which 
hath  deserved  the  eternal  wrath  of  God. 

65.  X.  I  end  these  advices  with  the  meditation  of  St. 
Jerome.  "  Si  ira  et  sermonis  injuria,  atque  interdum  jocus, 
judicio,  conciUoque,  atque  Gehennse  ignibus  delegatur,  quid 
merebitur  turpium  rerum  appetitio,  et  avaritia  quae  est  radix 
onmium  malorum.'^^   "  If  anger,  and  injurious  words,  and 

^  Lib,  50.  bom*  80.  c.  8. 
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sometime  a  foolish  jest,  are  sentenced  to  capital  and  supreme 
punishments,  what  punishment  shall  the  lustful  and  the  co- 
yetous  have  ?^ — ^And  what  will  be  the  event  of  all  our  souls^ 
who  reckon  those  injurious  or  angry  words  of  calling  ^  fool^' 
or  ^  sot^  amongst  the  sdiallest,  and  those  which  are  indeed 
less  we  do  not  observe  at  all  ?  For  who  is  there  amongst  us 
almost,  who  calls  himself  to  an  account  for  trifling  words, 
loose  laughter,  the  smallest  beginnings  of  intemperance,  care- 
less spending  too  great  portions  of  our  time  in  trifling  visits 
and  courtships,  balls,  revellings,  fantastic  dressings,  sleepi- 
ness, idleness  and  useless  conversation,  neglecting  our  times 
of  prayer  frequently,  or  causelessly,  slighting  reli^on  and 
religious  persons,  siding  with  factions  indifferently,  forgetting 
our  former  obligations  upon  trifling  regards,  vain  thoughts, 
wanderings  and  weariness  at  our  devotion,  love  of  praise, 
laying  little  plots  and  snares  to  be  commended ;  high  opinion 
of  ourselves,  resolutions  to  excuse  all,  and  never  to  confess  an 
error ;  going  to  church  for  vain  purposes,  itching  ears,  love 
of  flattery,  and  thousands  more  ?  The  very  kinds  of  them 
put  together  are  a  heap ;  and  therefore,  the  so  frequent  and 
almost  infinite  repetition  of  the  acts  of  all  those  are,  as  David's 
expression  is,  without  hyperbole,  ^  more  thaa  the  hairs  upon 
our  head;^  they  are  like  the  number  of  the  sands  upon  th^ 
seapshore  for  multitude. 


SECTION  VI. 

What  Repentance  is  necessary  for  the  smaller  or  more 

venicU  Sins. 

56.  I.  Upon  supposition  of  the  premises ;  since  these  smaller 
sins  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  guilt,  and 
the  same  enmity  against  God,  and  consigned  to  the  same 
edl  portion  that  other  sins  are,  they  are  to  be  washed  off 
with  the  same  repentance  also  as  others.  Christ'*s  blood  is 
the  lavatory,  and  faith  and  repentance  are  the  two  hands  that 
wash  ourselves  white  from  the  greatest  and  the  least  stains : 
and  since  they  are  by  the  impenitent  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
same  fearful  prisons  of  darkness,  by  the  same  remedies  and 
instruments  the  intolerable  sentence  can  only  be  prevented. 
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^he  sttiiie  in^^ients,  but  a  less  quantity)  possibly  may  ttiake 
the  medicine.     Csesarius,  bishop  of  Arles^  vrho  spake  many 
excellent  things  in  this  article,  says,  that  for  these  smaller 
sins  a  private  repentance  is  propc^tionaMe  ^ :  **  Bi  l^ia  fortUMe 
stint  delicta,  v.  g.  si  homo  vel  in  sermone,  vel  in  aliqufi  i^ 
pfehensibili  voluntate ;  si  in  oculo  peccayit,  aut  corde ;  ver- 
borum  tt  cogitationum  maculae  quotidian&  oratione  curaildiey 
et  privatA  compunctione  terendae  sunt :"  "  The  sanh  ci  the  «ye, 
and  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  the  offences  of  the  tongue^  are 
to  be  cured  by  secret  contrition  and  compunction    and  a 
daily  prayer/' — But  St.  Cyprian  commends  many  ifhose  <50!i- 
science  being  of  a  tender  complexion,  they  wouM  even  for  the 
thoughts  of  their  heart  do  public  penance.     His  wi^s  are 
these  ^; — <<  multos  timoratie  consdehtiee,  quamvid  nullo  m^ 
crificii  aut  libelii  facinore  constrict!  essent,  qudniatn  tattteti 
de  hoc  vel  cogitaverunt,  hoc  ipsum  apud  saoerdotto  l)ei  do- 
lenter    et    simpliciter   coniitentes    exomologesin    oonseientisB 
fecisse,    animi    sui   pondus    exposuisse,    salutarem  meddam 
parvis  licet  et  modids  vulneribus  exquirentes ;''     **  Because 
fhey  had  but  thought  of  complying  with  idolaters,  they  sadly 
and  ingenuously  came  to  the  ministers  of  holy  things,  God^s 
priests,  confessing  the  secret  turpitude  of  their  consdencef 
laying  aside  the  weight  that  pressed  their  spirit^  and  seeking 
remedy  even  for  their  smallest  wounds.'^— -And,  indeed,   we 
find  that  among  the  ancients  °*  there  was  no  other  difference 
in  assignation  of  repentance  to  the  several  degrees  of  sin,  but 
only  by  public,  and  private:  capital  sins  they  would  have 
submitted  to  public  judgment;    but   the  lesser  evils  to  be 
mourned  tor;  in  private:    ci  this  I    shall  give  account  in 
the  chapter  of  ecclesiastical  repentance.      In  the  meantime 
their  general  rule  was,  that  because  the  lesser  sins  came  in  by 
a  daily  incursion,  therefore  they  were  to  be  cut  off  by  a  daily 
repentance ;  which,  because  it  was  daily,  could  not  bte  so  in- 
tense and  signally  punitive  as  the  sharper  repentances  tot  file 
seldom-returning  aris ;  yet  as  the  rfns  were  dailyj  but  of  less 
malice,  sd  their  repentance  must  be  daily,  but  of  less  afflic- 
tion,    **  Medicamento  quotidianae  pcenitentise  dissecentur ;"" 
that  was  St.  Austin's  rule  \     Those  evils,  that  happ^  every 
day,  must  be  cried  out  against  every  day. 

^  Horn.  1.  1  De  Lapsis. 

n  Vide  St.  Aog.  lib.  89.  q.  28.  et  Ccesftr,  Arelat.  bom.  1 . 
^  Lib.  50t  hom*  50.  c.  8. 
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£7.  II.  £v6ry  action  of  ret>etitance,  every  good  Work  done 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  state  of  grace^  and  dedigned^ 
and  particularly  applied,  to  the  iuterscisidon  of  th^  MnaUest 
unavoidable  sinfi,  is,  through  the  efficacy  of  Chiist^s  death, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance,  operative  towards  the  expia- 
tion or  pard<»i  of  them.     For  a  man  cannot  do  all  the  parti- 
culars    of   repentance  for   every   sin;   but,  out  of  the  ge* 
neral  hatred  of  sin,  picks  out  some  special  instances,  and 
apportions  them  to  his  special  sins  ;   as  to  acts  of  unclean* 
ness  he  opposes  acts   of  severity,   to  intemperance  he  op« 
poses  fasting.     But  then,  as  he  rests  not  here,  but  goes  on 
to  the  consummation  of  repentance  in  his  whole  life :  so  it 
must  be  in  the  more  venial  sins.     A  less  instarice  of  express 
anger  is  graciously  accepted,  if  it  be  done  in  the  state  of 
grace,  and  in  the  virtue  of  repentance ;  but  then  the  pardon 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  pursuance  and  integrity  of  that 
grace,  in  the  sums  total.     For  no  man  can  say  that  so  much 
sQrrow,  or  such  a  degree  of  repentance,  is  enough  to  any  sin 
he  hath  done :  and  yet  a  man  cannot  apportion  to  every  sin 
large  portions  of  special  sorrow,  it  must  therefore  be  done  all 
his  life^^time ;  and  the  little  portions  'must  be  made  up  by  the 
whdle  grace  and  state  of  repentsuice.  One  instance  is  enough 
particularly  to  express  the  anger,  or  to  apply  the  grabe,  of  re- 
pentance to  any  single  sin  which  is  not  among  the  capitals ; 
but  no  one  instance  is  enough  to  extinguish  it.     For  sin  is 
not  pardoned  in  an  instant  (as  I  shall  afterward  discourse), 
neither  is  the  remedy  of  a  natural  and  a  just  proportion  to 
the  sin.     Therefore,  when  many  of  the  andent  dbct6rs  apply 
to  venial  sins  special  remedies,  by  way  of  expiation,  or  depre- 
cation, such  as  are,  "  beating  the  breast,  saying  the  LonTs 
prayer,  aims,  communicating,  confessing**,**'  and  some  others; 
the  doctrine  of  such  iremedies  is  not  true,  if  it  be  unda^stood 
that  those  particulars  are  just  physically  or  meritoriously  pro- 
p^tioned  to  the  sin*     No  one  of  these  alone  is  a  cure  or  ex- 
piation of  the  past  sin ;  but  every  one  of  these  in  the  virtue 
of  rq)entance  is  effective  to  its  part  o(  the  work,  that  is,  he 
that  repents  and  forsakes  them  as  he  can,  shall  be  accepted, 

-o  Ecclesla  Romanaaliaescogitovit  facild^  quorum  nonnuUft  decllnant  aperte 
nimis  ad  superstitionem : 

Confiteor,  tundo,  conspergor^  conteior^  oro, 
Sigiior>  edo,  dono>  per  hsecvenialia  pono. 
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though  the  expression  of  his  repentance  be  applied  to  his 
fault  but  in  one  or  more  of  these  single  instances;  because 
all  good  works  done  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  an  efficacy 
towards  the  extinction  of  those  sins  which  cannot  be  avoided 
by  any  moral  diligence;  there  is  no  other  thing  on  our  parts 
which  can  be  done,  and  if  that  which  is  unavoidable,  were 
also  irremediable,  our  condition  would  be  intolerable  and 
desperate.  To  the  sense  of  this  advice  ,we  have  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory  :  *'  Si  quis  ergo  peccata  sua  tecta  esse  deside- 
lat,  Deo  ea  per  vocem .  confessionis  ostendat,^  &c.  *^  If  any 
man  desires  to  have  his  sins  covered,  let  him .  first  open  them 
to  God  in  confession :  but  there  are  some  sins,  which,  so  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world,  can  hardly,  or  indeed  not  at  all  be 
wholly  avoided  by  perfect  men.  For  holy  men  have  some- 
thing in  this  life,  which  they  ought  to  cover  ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  that  they .  should  never  sui  in  word  or 
thought.  Therefore,  the  men  of  God  do  study  to  cover  the 
'  faults  of  their  eyes  or  tongue  with  good  deeds,  they  study  to 
overpower  the  number  of  their  idle  words  with,  the  weight  of 
good  works.  But  how  can  it  be  that  the  faults  of  good  men 
should  be  covered,  when  all  things  are  naked  to  the  eyes  of 
God?  but  only  because  that  which  is  covered  is  put  under, 
something  is  brought  over  it :  our  sins  are  covered  when  we 
bring  over  them  the  cover  of  good  works."*' — But  Csesarius, 
the.  bishop,  is  more  punctual,  and  descends  to  particulars. 
For  having  giiien  this  general  rule,  ^^  Ilia  parva  vel  quotidiana 
peccata  bonis  operibus  redimere  non  desistant,^  ,  ^^  Let  them 
Aot.  cease  to  redeem  or  expiate  their  daily  and  small  fSsiults 
"^th  good  works ;'"  he  adds,  *^  But  I  desire  more  fully  to  in- 
sinuate to  you,  with  what  works  small  sins  are  taken  off.  So 
often  as  we  visit  the  sick,  go  (in  charity)  to  them  that  are  in 
prison,  reconcile  variances,  keep  the  fasts  of  the  church,  wash 
the  feet  of  strangers,  repair  to  the  vigils  and  watches  of  the 
church,  give  alms  to  passing  beggars,  forgive  our  enemies 
when  they  ask  pardon  f '  ^^  istis  enim  operibus  et  his  similibus 
minuta  peccata  quotidie  redimuntur  ;^^  '^  with  these  and  the 
like  works  the  minute  or  smaller  sins  are  daily  redeemed  or 
taken  off.*** 

68.  III.  There  is  in  prayer  a  particular  efficacy,  and  it  is 
of  proper  use  and*  application  in  the  case  of  the  more  venial 
and  unavoidable  sins^  rather  this  than  any  other  £|lone,  espe- 
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cially  being  helped  by  charity,  that  is,  alms  and  forgiveness. 
Because  the  greatest  number  of  venial   sins  come  in  (as  I 
shall  ^  afterward  demonstrate)  upon  the  stock  of  ignorance, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  imperfect  notices  and  acts  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  have  not  any  thing  in  the  natural  parts 
and  instances  of  repentance,  so  fit  to  expiate  or  to  cure  them. 
But  because  they  are  beyond  human  care,  they  are  to  be 
cured  by  the   divine   grace,   and  this  is  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer.    And  this  St.  Clement  advised  in  his  epistle.     'E^g*- 
retvatrs  ris  y^tglt^as  vy^wv  v^of  rov  avroxqiro^oL  @^ov^  Ix£fEz/ovr£!r 
CLvrov  »Xeft;y  yivea^ou^  ei ri  axovrss  itJi^qrsre,  "Lift  up  your  eycB 
to  God  Almighty,   praying  him  to  be  merciful  to  you,  if  you 
have  unwillingly  fallen  into  error."*'    And  to  the  same  pur- 
pose are  the  words  of  St.  Austin :  "  Propter  levia,  sine  quibus 
esse  non  possumus,  oratio  inventa  :^    "  For  those  lighter  sins, 
without  which  we  cannot  be,  prayer  is  invented  as  a  remedy**." 
69.  IV.  Perpetually  watch,  and  perpetually  resolve  against 
them,  as  against  any,   never  indulging  to  thyself  leave  to 
proceed  in  one.     Let  this  care  be  constant  and  indefatigable, 
and  leave  the  success  to  God.     For  in  this  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  capital  or  deadly,  and  the  more  venial 
sins.     For  he  that  repents   of  great  sins,    does   so  resolve 
against  them,  that  he  ought  really  to  believe  that  he  shall 
never  return  to  them  again.     No  drunkard  is  truly   to  be 
esteemed  a  penitent,  but  he  that  in  consideration  of  himself, 
his  purpose,  his  reasons,  and  all  his  circumstances,  is  by  the 
grace  of  God  confident  that  he  shall  never  be  drunk  again. 
The  reason  is  pl^dn :  for  if  he  thinks  that  for  all  his  resolu- 
tion and  repentance  the  case  may  happen,  or  will  return,  in 
which  he  shall  be  tempted  above  his  strength,  that  is,  above 
the  efficacy   of  his   resolution,    then    he    hath  not  resolved 
against  the  sin  in  all  its  forms  or  instances :    but  he  hath 
left  some  roots  of  bitterness  which  may  spring  up  and  defile 
him:  he  hath  left  some  weak  places,  some  parts  unfortified, 
and  does  secretly  purpose  to  give  up  his  fort,  if  he  be  assaulted 
by  some  sort  of  enemies.     He  is  not  resolved  to  resist  the 
importunity  of  a  friend  or  a  prevailing  person,  a  prince,  his 
landlord,  or  his  master;  that  for  the  present  be  thinks  im- 
possible, and  therefore,  owes  his  spiritual  life  to  chance,  or  to 
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the  mercies  of  his  enemy,  vho  may  hare  it  far  asking :  l>ut 
if  he  diinks  it  possible  to  resist  any  temptation,  and  lesolyes 
to  do  it  if  it  be  possible,  the  natural  consequent  of  that  is,, 
that  he  thinks  he  shall  never  fall  again  into  it.  But  if  before- 
hand he  thinks  he  shall  relapse,  he  is  then  but  an  imperfect 
resolvar,  but  a  half-faced  penitent.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the 
ease  of  smaller  ans  coming  by  ignorance  or  surprise,  by  in« 
advertency  and  imperfect  notices,  by  the  unavoidable  weak^ 
ness.  and  imperfect  condition  of  mankind.  For  he  who  in 
these  resolves  the  strongest,  knows  that  he  shall  not  be  in- 
nocent, but  that  he  shall  feel  his  weakness  in  the  same  or  in 
other  instances ;  and  that  this  shall  be  his  condition  as  Jong 
as  he  lives,  that  he  shall  always  need  to  pray,  **  Forgive  me 
my  trespasses:^  and  even  his  not  knowing  concerning  all 
actions,  and  all  words,  and  all  thoughts,  whetha*  they  be  sins 
or  no,  is  a  certain  betra3ring  him  into  a  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  the  pardcsi  of  which  Christ  died,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  which  a  mighty  care  is  necessary,  in  the  suflPering 
d  which  he  ought  to  be  humbled,  and  for  the  pardon  of 
which  he  ought  for  ever  to  pray.  And  therefore,  St.  Chrysostom 
upon  those  words  of  St.  Paul^  **  I  am  conscious  in  nothing,*' 
that  is^  I  do  not  know  of  any  failing  in  my  ministry ;  saitfa^ 
xal  Ti  Swrors;  '  what  then;'  he  is  not  hereby  justified,  8r«  au^ 
yiSatvsy  ^fjLaqriiffdai  pisv  adrSf  rivi  a/xa§T97/xar<z,  xai  /x^  alrov 
ttiivat  ravra.  afAaqTrnAMra,  *'  because  some  sins  might  adhere  td 
him,  he  not  knowing  that  they  were  sins.*"—**  Ab  occultis 
meis  munda  me,  Domine,'^  was  an  excellent  prayer  of  David  $ 
**  Cleanse  me,  O  Lord,  from  my  secret  faults."*^  "  Hoc  dicit, 
nequid  forte  per  ignorantiam  deliquisset,^  saith  St,  Jerome ; 
**  he  prayed  so,  lest  peradventure  he  should  have  sinned  ig- 
norantly.''— ^But  of  this  I  shall  give  a  farther  account  in  dei. 
scribing  the  measures  of  '  sins  of  infirmity.''  For  the  present; 
although  this  resolution  against  all,  is  inefiective  as  to  a  per- 
fect immunity  from  small  offaices,  yet  it  is  accepted  as  really 
done,  because  it  is  done  as  it  can  possibly. 

60.  V.  Let  no  man  rely  upon  the  catalogues  which  are 
sometimes  given,  and  think  that  such  things  which  the  do(>- 
tors  have  called  venial  sins,  may  with  more  facility  be  admits 
ted,  and  with  smaller  portions  of  care  be  regarded,  or  with  a 
slighter  repentance  washed  off.  For  besides  that  some  have 
called  peijuries,   anger,  envy,  injurious  words,  by  lighter 
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nsaaeA  aod  titles  of  ^  little  reproofi  ^^^  having  lived  in  wicked 
times,  were  betrayed  into  easier  sentences  of  those  sins  which 
they  saw  all  mankind  almost  to  practice,  which  was  the  case 
of  some  of  the  doctors  who  lived  in  the  time  cf  those  wars 
whidi  broke  the  Roman  empire;  besides  this^  I  sayi  venial 
sins  can  rath^  be  described',  than  eniunerated.  For  none 
are  so  in  their  nature,  but  all  that  are  so,  are  so  by  accident ; 
and)  according  as  sins  tend  to  excuse,  00  they  put  on  their 
degrees  of  veniiEttity.  No  sin  is  absolutely  venial,  but  in  com^ 
pariapn  with  others:  neither  is  any  sin  at  all  times  and  to 
all  persons  alike  venial.  And  therefore,  let  no  man  venture 
upon  it  upcm  any  mistaken  confidence:  they  that  think  sins 
are  venial  i^  their  own  nature,  cannot  agree  which  are  venial 
and  which  are  not ;  and  therefore,  nothing  is  in  this  case  sO 
certain,  as  that  all  doctrine  which  does  in  any  sense  represent 
sins  as  harmless  or  tame  serpents,  is  infinitely  dangerous; 
and  thero  is  no  safety,  but  by  striving  against  all  beforehand^ 
and  repenting  of  all  as  there  is  need. 
61.  I  sum  up  these  questions  and  these  advices  with  th0 

saying  of  Josephus  :  To  yap  em  imk^Xs  koI  /ji^eydKois  motpavOfd^Xy 

laqiiLfv^tii^  IffTh  ^^  It  is  as  damnable  to  indulge  leave  to  our- 
selves to  sin  little  sins  as  gr^t  ones';*^  a  man  may  be  choked 
with  a  raisin,  as  wdl  as  with  great  morsels  of  fle^ ;  and  4t 
small  leak  in  a  ship,  if  it  be  neglected,  will  as  certainly  sank 
her  as  if  she  sprung  a  plank.  Death  is  the  wages  of  all ;  and 
damnation  is  the  portion  of  the  impenitent,  whatever  was  tbf 
instance  of  their  sm.  Though  there  are  degrees  of  punishr 
ment,  yet  there  is  no  difference  of  state,  as  to  this  particular : 
and  therefore  we  are  tied  to  repent  of  all,  and  to  dash  thd 
little  Babylonians  against  the  stones,  against  the  rock  that 
was  smitten  for  us.  For  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  tears  of 
repentance,  and  the  watchfulness  of  a  diligent,  careful  person^ 
many  of  them  shall  be  prevented,  and  all  shall  be  pardoned.  . 

A  Psalm  to  be  frequently  used  in  our  Repentance  for  our . 

daily  Sins, 

Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  for  I  am  poor  and 
needy  2  rejoice  the  soul  of  thy  servant ;  for  tinto  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

r  See  chap.  7.  of  sins  of  infirmity.  ■  £iV  rm  'Maftftm^Uyg. 
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For  thoUy  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plen- 
teous in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee ;  teach  me 
thy  way,  O  Lord,  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth ;  unite  my  heart 
to  fear  thy  name. 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  Grod  P  Shall  a  man 
be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his 
servants ;  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly. 

How  much  less  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  dust^  which  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ? 
Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them,  go  away  ?  -  They 
die  even  without  wisdom.  :  • 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the 
testimony  .of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 
Moreover,  by  ihssa  is  thy  servant  warned ;  and  in  keeping  of 
them',  there  is  great  reward. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
my  secret  faults :  keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presump- 
tuous sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me ;  then  shall 
I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  trans- 
gression. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into 
shame  P  How  long  will  ye  love  vanity  and  seek  after  leasing? 
But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that*  is  godly,  for 
himself:  the  Lord  will  hear,  when  I  call  unto  him. 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto,  thee,  O  Lord ;  Lord, 
hear  my  voice :  O  let  thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my 
complaint. 

If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss, 
O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it  P  But  there  is  mercy  with  thee, 
therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared. 

•  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door 
of  my  lips :  take  from  me  the  way  of  lying ;  and  cause  thou 
me  to  make  much  of  thy  law. 

.  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long-suffering, 
and  of  great  goodness ;  he  will  not  always  be  chiding,  ndther 
keepeth  he  his  anger  for  ever. 

Yea,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so 
is  the  Lord  merciful  unto  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  know- 
eth  whereof  we  are  made :  he  .rei;nembereth  that  we  are  but 
dust. 
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Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forgot  not  all  his  bene- 
fits :  which  forgiveth  all  thy  sin,  .and  healeth  all  thine  infirmi-  ^ 
ties. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

The  Prayer, 

O  ETEENAL  God,  whose  perfections  are  infinite,  whose  mer*  • 
cies  are  glorious,  whose  justice  is  severe,  whose  eyes  are  pure, 
whose  judgments  are  wise;  be  pleased  to  look  upon  the  infir- 
mities of  thy  servant,  and  consider  my  weakness.  My  spirit 
is  willing,  but  my  flesh  is  weak ;  I  desire  to  please  thee, 
but  in  my  endeavours  I  fail  so  often,  so  foolishly,  so  unreason- 
ably, that  I  extremely  displease  myself,  and  I  have  too  great 
reason  to  fear,  that  thou  also  art  displeased  with  thy  servant; 
O  my  God,  I  know  my  duty,  I  resolve  to  do. it:  I  know  my 
dangers,  I  stand  upon  my  guard  against  them ;  but  when 
they  come  near,  I  be^n  to  be  pleased,  and  delighted  in  the 
little  images  of  death,  and  am  seized  upon  by  folly,  even  when 
with  greatest  severitv  I  decree  against  it.  Blessed  Jesus^  pity 
me,  and  have  merc/upon  my  infirmities. 

II. 

O  dear  God,  I  humbly  beg  to  be  relieved  by  a  mighty 
grace,  for  I  bear  a ,  body  of  sin  and  death  about  me ;  sin 
creeps  upon  nie  in  every  thing  that  I  do  or  sufler.  When  I 
do  well,  I  am  apt  to  be  proud ;  when  I  do  amiss,  I  am  -some- 
times too  confident,  sometimes  afirighted :  if  I  see  others  do 
amiss,  I  either  neglect  them,  or  grow  too  angry  ;  and  in  the 
very  mortification  of  my  anger,  I  grow  angry  and  peevish. 
My  duties  are  imperfect,  my  repentances  little,  my  passions 
great,  my  fancy  trifling:  the  sins  of  my  tougue  are  infinite, 
and  my  omissions  are  infinite,  and  my.  evil  thoughts  cannot 
be  numbered,  and  I  cannot  give  an  account  concerning  innu- 
merable portions  of  my  time  which  were  once  in  my  power, 
but  were  let  slip,  and  wpre .  partly  spent  in  sin,  partly  thrown 
away  upon  trifles  and  vanity :  and  even  of  the  basest  sins,*  of 
which  in  accounts  of  men  I  am  most  innocent,  I  am  guilty 
before  thee,  entertaining  those  sins  in  little  instances,  thoughts, 
desires,  and  imaginations,  which  I  durst  not  produce  into  ac- 
tion and  open  significations.  Blessed  Jesus,  pity  me  and  have 
mercy  upon  my  infirmities.  . 

VOL.  VIII.  2  c 
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Teach  me,  O  Lord,  to  walk  before  thee  in  righteousness, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Give  me  an  obedient 
will,  a  loving  spirit,  an  humble  understanding,  watchfiihiess 
over  my  thoughts,  dehberation  in  all  my  words  and  actions, 
well-tempered  passions,  and  a  great  prudence,  and  a  great  zeal, 
And  a  great  chtirity,  thiit  I  may  do  my  duty  wisely,  diligently, 
bolily ;  O  let  me  be  humbled  in  my  infirmities,  biit  kt  me  be 
also  safe  from  my  enemies ;  let  me  never  fall  by  their  vicdettoe, 
nor  by  my  own  weakness ;  let  me  never  be  overcome  by  them, 
nor  yet  give  myself  up  to  folly  and  weak  principleid,  to  idl^ 
ness,  and  secure,  careless  walking ;  but  give  me  the  strengthg 
pf  thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  grow  strong  upon  the  ruini^  of  the 
flesh,  growmg  from  grace  to  grace,  till  I  become  a  perfect  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.  O  let  my  strength  be  seen  in  my  weakness  i 
and  let  thy  mercy  triumph  over  my  infirmities  $  pitying  thd 
condition  of  my  nature,  the  infancy  of  grace,  the  in^perfectkm 
of  my  knowledge,  the  transportation  of  my  passion.  Let  m« 
never  consent  to  sin,  but  for  ever  strive  against  it,  and  every 
day  prevail,  till  it  be  quite  dead  in  me ;  that  thy  Servant,  Hr^ 
ing  the  life  of  grace,  may  at  last  be  admitted  to  that  state  of 
glory,  where  all  my  infirmities  shall  be  done  away,  and  all 
tears  be  dried  up,  and  sin  and  death  shall  be  no  more*  Grant 
this,  O  most  gracious  God  and  Father,  for  Jesus  Chrisf  s  sake. 
Amen. 

Our  Father,  &($. 


CHAP.   IV* 
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SECTION  L 

t.  Th£  first  pa^t  of  conversion  or  repentance,  is  a  quitting  of 
all  sinful  habits,  and  abstaining*  from  all  criminal  actions  what* 
doever. 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere^  et  mpientia  prima 
fltttltltlft  cawlftife— — —  *. 

5Hor.  Ep.  1.  1.41. 
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For  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  rule  in  out  hearts,  we  are  none 
of  Chiisfs:  but  he  rules  not  where  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  frequently,  or  maliciously,  or  voluntarily  entertained. 
All  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  them,  all 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  do0s  either  grieve  or  ex- 
tinguish him,  miist  be  rescinded,  and  utterly  tak<^n  away, 
Conc^^ng  which,  it  is  necessary  that  I  set  down  the  ^  cata* 
logues,  which  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  left  us  as  lights 
and  watch-towers,  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  quidcsands 
where  our  danger  is :  and  this  I  shall  the  rather  do,  not  only 
because  they  comprehend  many  evils  which  are  not  deserved 
or  feared:  some  which  are  commended,  and  many  that  are 
excused:  but  also  because,  although  they  are  all  marked 
with  the  same  blact(  character  of  death,  yet  there  is  som^ 
diflerence  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in  the  de^ 
grees  of  their  eondemnation,  and  of  the  consequent  repent* 
ftnce. 

Evil  Thoughts;  or  Discoursings. 

'  •  •  ■  ■ 

%  AiaXoyiffiMi  ol  xaxoi,  *  evil  reasonings/  Aici\oyiff(M\ 
aSoX6ffX*fl^*>  says  Hesychius,  that  is,  *  prating;'  importune  prat- 
tling and  looseness-  of  tongue,  such  as  is  usual  with  bold  boys 
and  young  men ;  prating  much  and  to  no  purpose.  But  our 
Bibles  read  it  *  evil  thoughts,'  or  '  surmisings  ;'  for  in  Scrip- 
ture it  is  <Tt;vex^^  ptaXirw ;  so  Suidas  observes  concerning  aJo- 
Xs<Tx^  ^nd  aSoXeiTX'iffA'f  that  is,  hinvsKoif  /MBT^rmw,  *  to  think 
long  and  carefully,  to  dwell  in  meditation  upon  a  thing  :\  to 
which  when  our  blessed  Saviour  adds  h«xoi,  ^  evil,'  he  note^ 
and  reproves  such  kind  of  morose  thinkings  and  fancying  of 
evil  tHngs:  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  means  thoughts 
of  undeanness,  or  lustful  fancies.  For  itaXiysff^cu,  ro  awov' 
«a^f«v,  saith  Suidas:  l*J  ro  (Ti/voojia^eiV,  says  Hesychius ;  it 
signifies  such  words  as  are  prologues  to  wantonness :  so  iiaXi* 
.701VT0  yivai^iv  in  Aristophanes. 

So  that  here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words,  and  all  moros^ 
delighting  in  venereous  thoughts,  all  rollings  and  tossing 
tracb.  things  in  our  mind.    For  even  these  defile  the  soul^ 

«  Malt.  XV.  19.  Mark,vii.21.  Gal.  v.  16.  19-^21.  Eph.  iv.  81,  &c.  v.S— 5. 
2  Tim.  iii.  2—5.  Rom.  i.  29—82.  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  Rev.  xxi.  8.  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  15. 
*  LyBistiat.  ^90.  Bhinck. 

2  C  2 
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««-V€rborum  obsooenitas,  si  turpitudo  rerum  adhibeatur,  la- 
du8  ne  libero  qaidem  homine  dignus  est,^.  said  Cicero  ^r 
**  Obscene  words  are  a  mockery  not  worthy  of  an  inge- 
nuous person.*" — This  is  that  /xw/^oXoy/a,  or  sdrpaveKicCf  that 
«  foolish  talking  and  jesting,"  which,  St.  Paul*  joins  to  ««ff- 
XP^h  ^^  *  fihhiness  of  communication/  which  men  'make 
a  jest  of,  but,  is  indeed  the  basest  in  the  world;  the  sign  of 
a  vile  dishonest  man :  and  it  particularly  noted  the  talk  of 
mimics  and  parasites,  buffoons  and  players,  whose  trade  was 
to  make  sport,  yeXo/rovoioi,  and  they  did  use  to  do  it  with 
nastiness  and  filthy  talkings ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Aristo- 
phanes, and  is  rarely  described  and  severely  reptoyed  in  St. 
Chrysostom  in  his  sixth  homily  upon  St.  Matthew.  For 
**  per  verba  dediscitur  rerum  pudor ;''  which  St.  Paul  also  . 
affirms  in  the  words  of  Menander%  ^dilpovaiv  rtOn  xf^^^*  °^" 
Xmu  xducai,  ^^  Evil  words  corrupt  good  manners;*^  and  evil 
thoughts,  being  the  fountain  of  evil  words,  lie  under  the  same 
prohibition.  Under  this  head  is  the  o  irpov^rmsy  6  vpoyXuffoofy 
a  *  talkative  rash  person,^  "  ready  to  speak,  slow  to  hear  ;^ 
against  St.  Jameses  rule. 

Inventors  of  Evil  Things. 

S.  Contrivers  of  all  such  artifices  as  minister  to  vice.  Cu- 
rious inventions  for  cruelty,  for  gluttony,  for  lust ;  witty  me- 
thods of  drinking,  wanton  pictures,  and  the  hke ;  which  for 
the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  subjoined  next  to  the  Kotjcol 
^iaXoyf<T/xo(,  the  *  evil  thinkings^  or  'surmises'  reproved  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  these  are  expressly  by  St.  Paul. 

UkeoveiiaUf  Covetousness ;  or^ 

4.  Inordinate,  unreasonable  desires.     For  the  word  does 
not  only  signify  the  designing  and  contrivances  of  unjust  ways 
of  purchasing,  which  is  not  often   separated  from  covetous 
desires:  but  the  very  'studium  habendi,^  the  thirst,  or  gree- 
diness, secret  and  impatient  desires  of  having  abundance: 
5rXeov6?/a,  i5  vvsq  rSs"  s^tdt/pt/as-  rov  wXe/ovoy  /SXaftQ,  '  the  hurt 
of  immoderate  lusting  or  desire ;'  and  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  matter  of  uncleanness ;  but  in  this  catalogue  I  wholly 
separate  it  from  this,  because  this  is  comprised  under  other 

y  Off.  1.  29.  12.  Heusioger. 
*  Evr^tMrtXith  >car»x^9i^rtH£f,  pro  fiut^oXayta,  Eph.  V.  4.        *  Cleric,  p.  78* 
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words.  Neither  will  it  be  hard,  to  discern  and  to  reprove 
this  sin  of  desires  in  them  that  are  guilty  of  it^  though  they 
will  not  think  or  confess  what  is,  and  what  is  not  abundance. 
For  there  is  not  easily  to  be  found  a  greater  testimony  of  co- 
vetousness,  than  the  error  concerning  the  measure  of  our  pos- 
sessions. He  that  is  not  easy  to  call  that  abundance^  which 
by  good  and  severe  men  is  thought  so,  desires  more  than  he 
should.  To  mepidffBVBiv  ri  rri  ^o/^,  when  any  thing  is  '  over 
and  above  the  needs  of  our  life/  that  is  too  much;  and  to 
desire  that,  is  covetousness,  saith  St.  Luke.  'OpcirB  hou  (pv- 
\d(T<ysrs  dvo  rvis  wXeovs^/ar,  "  Take  heed  and  keep  yourselves 
from  covetousness;  for  our  life  consisteth  not  in  abundance;", 
intimating,  that  to  desire  more  than  our  life  needs,  is  to  desire 
abundance,  and  that  is  covetousness ;  and  that  is  the  root  of 
all  evil:  that  is,  all  sins  and  all  mischiefs  can  come  from 
hence. 

Divitis  hoc  vitium  est  auri^  nee  bella  fueruDt, 
Faginusadstabat  quum  Bcyphus  ante  dapes^. 

There  were  no  wars  in  those  days  when  men  did  drink  in  a 

treen  cup. 

ITovTj^/aj,  Wickedness, 

5.  This  is  the  same  that  the  Latins  call  ^malitia;^  a  scurvy, 
base  disposition;  aptness  to  do  shrewd  turns,  to  delight  in 
mischiefs  and  tragedies;. a  loving  to  trouble  our  neighbour, 
and  to  do  him  ill  offices ;  crossness,  perverseness  and  peievish- 
ness  of  action  in  our  intercourse.  Ylompla,  6  Jx  zsrapacncevTis  eW 
nvi  zjapi  rov  zjovos  ytvo/x-gvof,  saith  Suidas.  *  Facessere  nego- 
tium  alicui;^  to  do  a  man  an  evil  office,  or  ^  to  put  him  to 
trouble.'  And  to  this  is  reducible  that  which  St.  Paul  calls 
xaxo9]9ctav,  *  malignity;'  a  baseness  of  nature. by  which  we 
take  things  by  the  wrong  handle,  and  expounding  things 
always  in  the  worst  sense.  *  Vitiositas'  is  the  Latin  word  for 
it,  and  it  seems  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  by  being  a  more 
general  principle  of  mischief.  *'  Malitia  certi  cujusdam  vitii 
est :  vitiositas,  omnium,''  said  Cicero*^ :  "  This  is,  in  a  mane's 
nature,  a  universal  depravation  of  his  spirit ;  that  is  in  manners, 
and  is  sooner  cured  than  this.'' 

Kosx/a,  Craftiness* 
6.  That  is,  a  willingness  and  aptness  to  deceive ;  a  studying 

»>  Tibull.  1.  10.  7.  Heyn.  WUiiderlich.  p.  1 19.  ^qpug^ul.  4. 15.  Davis, 
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by  some  underhand  trick  to  overreach  our  brother:  like  that' 
of  Corax's  scholar,  he  cozened  his  master  with  a  trick  of  his 
own  art ;  Kaxou  xgpxxos  staxov  orby,  *^  A  crafty  crow  laid  a 
crafty  egg.^  By  which  is  not  signified  that  natural  or  ac- 
quired sagacity,  by  which  men  can  contrive  wittily,  or  be  too 
hard  for  their  brother,  if  they  should  endeavour  it;  but  a 
studying  how  to  circumvent  him,  and  an  habitual  design  of 
getting  advantage  upon  his  weakness ;  a  watching  him  where 
he  is  most  easy  and  apt  for  impression,  and  then  striking  hini 
upon  the  unarmed  part.     But  this  is  brought  to  effect,  by 

Deceit 

.  7:  **  Cum  aliud  simulatur,  aliud  agitur  alterius  decipiendi 
causd,^  said  Ulpian  and  Aquilius ;  that  is,  ^  all  dissembling  to. 
the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour,'  i  svl  Xui^ri  rojv  dSsKfojv  btti" 
SovKri  re  xai  pttjp^avoQ ;  any  thing  designed  to  thy  neighbour's 
disadvantage  by  simulation  or  dissimulation. 

Uncleanness.    *A(ri\yeia* 

8.  '  Stinking :'  so  the  Syriac  interpreter  renders  it ;  and  it 
means  ^  obscene  actions.'  But  it  signifies  all  manner  of  ex- 
cess or  immoderation ;  and  so  may  signify  woXt/reXsiav,  *  pro- 
digal or  lavish  expenses,'  and  immoderate  use  of  permitted' 
pleasures,  even  the  excess  of  liberty  'in  the  use  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed. For  the  ancients  use  the  word  not.  only  for  *  un- 
chaste,' but  for  ^  great,'  and  *  excessive.'  Il/over  B*my  dcrsXyvf^ 
*'They  are  exceeding  fat:' — and  a  goat  with  grea,t  horns  is 
called  oi(TB'Kyoxipco^.  It  is  Muxuria'  or  the  excess  of  desire 
in  the  matter  of  pleasures.  Every  excess  is  daikysia^'it  is 
*' intemperance:'  axdhapaios.  signifies' a  special  kind  of  crime 
under  this.     It  means  all  voluntary  pollutions  of  the  body,  or 

Wantonness. 

9.  That  is,  all  tempting  foolish  gestures ;  such  which  Ju- 
venal reproves, 

Chironomon  Ledam  moUi  ssdUiRte  Bethyllo  i, 

which  being  presented,  m  the  theatre  would  make  the  vestal 
wanton.     Every  thing  by  which  a  man  or  woman  is  x«Koy  .ri 

<l  vL  98.  Rupert. 
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iportiKay  *  abominable  in  their  lusts  ;^  to  which  the  ri  ippnrat, 
'  the  lusts  not  to  be  named^  are  reducible :  among«t  vl^ich 
St.  Paul  reckons  the  ^^  efieminatej  and  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind;^'  that  is^  they  that  do,  and  they  that  suffer 
such  things.  Pbiloctetes  and  Paris ;  Caesar  and  the  king  of 
Pontus.  <  Hollities'  or  '  softness'  is  the  nam^  by  which  this 
vice  is  knowp;  and  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  are  also  caUed  tb^ 
Khyjjyptdifoiy  ^  the  abominable^.^ 

Hatred. 

10.  'Ex^ga}  xal  S't/ixoi;  great,  but  transient  angers.  The 
cause,  and  the  degree,  and  the  abode,  make  the  anger  crimi- 
nal. By  these  two  words  are  forbidden  all  violent  passion, 
ftiry,  revengefulness.  'Exd/jW  &  Ix8m>ir»jf,  "  The  enemy  and 
the  avenger,''  says  David.  But  not  this  only,  but  the  mis- 
liking  and  hating  of  a  man,  though  without  actual  designs  of 
hurting  him,  is  here  noted ;  that  is,  when  m«i  retain  the  dis- 
pleasure, and  refuse  to  converse,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  man,  though  there  be  from  him  no  danger  of  damage, 
the  former  experiment  being  warning  enough.  The  fcH'bear- 
big  to  salute  him,  to  be  kind  or  civil  to  him,  and  every  degree 
of  angOT  that  is  kept,  is  an  Bx^pa,  a  part  of  ^  oimity*  or  *  ha- 
tred.* To  this  are  reduced  the  unmerdful ;  that  is,  suc^  as 
use  their  right  in  extreme  severity  towards  servants  and  ma- 
lefactors, eriminat  or  obnoxious  persons  ;-p--and  the  implaeable, 
that  i»  a  d^ree  beyond ;  such  who  being  once  offended,  will 
take  n  satisroetion,  but  the   utmost  and  extremest  forfeiture. 

Debate^  Contentions. 

11.  That  is,  all  striving  in  words  or  actions,  scolding  i|nd 
quarrds,  in  which  as  commonly  both  parties  are  faulty  when 
diey  enter,  so  it  is  certain  they  cannot  go  forth  from  them 
without  having  contracted  the  guilt  pf  more  than  one  sin : 
whither  is  reduced  clamour,  or  loud  expressions  of  anger: 
'^  Clamour  is  the  horse  of  anger,'^  says  Chrysostom,  ^^  anger 
rides  upon  it ;  throw  the  horse  down,  and  the  rider  will  fall 
to  the  ground.*  Blasphemy ; — *  backbiting''  we  read  it ;  but 
the  Greek  signifies  all  words  that  are  injurious  to  God  or 
man. 

•  John,  xxi.  8.  f  Eph.  iv.  SI . 
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Whisperers. 

12.  That  is  such  who  are  apt  to  do  shrewd  turns  in  private; 
a  speaking  evil  of  our  neighbour  in  a  man's  ear ;  **  Hie  nigrae 
succus  loliginis,  haec  est  -^rugo  mera*;''  this  is  an  arrow  that 
flieth  in  the  dark ;  it  wounds  secretly,  and  no  inan  can  be 
warned  of  it.  TLaraXaKovs,  *  backbiters;'  it  is  the  same  mis- 
chief, but  it  speaks  out  a  little  more  than  the  other ;  and  it 
denotes  such  who  pretend  friendship  and  society,'  but  yet  tra- 
duce their  friend,  or  accuse  him  secretly ;  xatvos-  rpo*nos  liaQoKms 
TO  /xi  -^iyovrasy  oTOC  evaivovvras^  Xi/itxa/veff&ai,  as  Polybius  calls 
it ;  '  a  new  way  of  accusation,  to  undermine  a  man  Ijy  praising 
him,*  that  you  seeming  his  friend,  a  lover  of  his  virtue  and 
his  person,  by  praising  him  may  be  the  more  easily,  believed 
in  reporting  his  faults :  like  him  in  Horace,  who  was  glad  to 
hear  any  good  of  his  old  friend  Capitolinus,  whom  he  knew  so 
well,  who  had  so  kindly  obliged  him, 

Sed  tamen  admiror  quo  pacto  judicium  ilhid 
Fugerit  h : 

"  but  yet  I  wonder  that  he  escaped  the  judge's  sentence  in 
his  criminal  cause.''  There  is  a  louder  kind  of  this  evil, 
vQpiarxsj  ^  railers ;'  that  is,  when  the  smoke  is  turned  into  a 
flame,  and  breaks  out;  it  is  the  same  iniquity  with  another 
circumstance ;  it  is  the  vice  of  women  and  boys,  and  rich  impe* 
nous  fools,  and  hard  rude  masters  to  their  servants,  and  it  does 
too  often  infect  the  spirit  and  language  of  a  governor.  Our 
Bibles  read  this  word,  by  ^  despiteful;'  that  notes  an  aptness 
to  speak  spiteful  words,  cross  and  untoward,  such  which  we 
know  will  do  mischief  or  displease. 

Foolishness. 

'  *  > 

13.  Which  we  understand  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul;  **  Be 
not  foolish,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is*:" 
it  means,  a  neglect  of  inquiring  into  holy  things ;  a  wilful  or 
careless  ignorance  of  the  best  things,  a  not  studying  bur  re- 
ligion, which  indeed  is  the  greatest  folly  and  sottishness,  it 
being  a  neglecting  of  our  greatest  interests,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  notices,  and  it  is  the  fountain  of  many  impure  ema- 
nations. A  Christian  must  not  be  affyvsror,  he  must  not 
call  ^  fool,'  nor  be  *  a  fool.' — *  Heady,'  is  reduced  to  this,  and 

K  Hor.  s.  1,  4.  100,  b  lb.  »  Eph.  v.  17.     Prov.  xxiv.  9, 
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signifies, :  rash  and  indiscreet  in  assenting  and  dissenting ; 
people  that  speak  and  do  foolishly,  because  they  speak  and  do 
without  deliberation. 

r  '  Pride. 

14.  Ii^ar»(p6m<5is  tis  73\r\v  avrov  to/v  oXKojv  ;  *  a  despising  of 
others,  if  compared  with  ourselves:'  so  Theophrastus '^  calls 
it.  Concerning  which  we  are  to  judge  ourselves  by  the  voices 
of  others,  and  by  the  consequent  actions  observable  in  our- 
selves: any  thing  whereby  we  overvalue  ourselves,  or  de- 
spise others ;  preferring  ourselves,  or  depressing  them  in  un- 
equal places  or  usages,  is  the  signification  of  this  vice ;  which 
no  man  does  heartily  think  himself  guilty  of,  but  he  that  is 
not;  that  is,  the  humble  man.  A  particular  of  this  sin  is 
that  which  is  in  particular  noted  by  the  Apostle,  under  the 
name  of  aXa^ove/iX,  *  arrogance,'  or  *  bragging;'  which  includes 
pride  and  hypocrisy  together  :  for  so  Plato  defines  it  to  be^ 
t%is  zspocnomrixvi  rm  ayaOa/v  /w^-w  ififa^%Qvrojv,  *  a  pretending 
to  excellences  which^  we  have  not  \  a  desiring  to  seem  good, 
but  a  carelessness  of  being  so;  reputation  and  fame,  not 
goodness,  being  the  design.  To  this  may  be  referred  *  emu- 
lations ;  ^rAot,  so  the  Apostle  calls  them  ;  *  zeals,'  it  signi- 
fies immoderate  love  to  a  lawful  object :  like  that  of  the  wife 
of  Ajax  in  Sophocles  : 

■  Tiirt  r«»  cfAivnrtv 

She  did  him  most  strange,  zealous  services,  as  if  her  affection 
had  no  measure.  It  signifies  also  violent  desires  of  equal- 
ling or  excelling  another  for  honour's  sake,  ambition  and  envy 
mixed  together :  it  is  a  violent  pursuit  after  a  thing  that  de« 
serves  it  not.     A  consequent  of  these  is, 

Aixoffraffiai,  alpiasis. .  Seditions^  or  Schisms  and  Heresies. 

16.  That  is,  divisions  in  the  church  upon  diversity  of 
opinions,  or  upon  pride,  faction,  and  interest,  as  in  choosing 
bishops,  in  prelations  and  governments  ecclesiastical,  from 
factious  rulers,  or  factious  subjects ;  which  are  properly 
*  schisms,'  "  but  use  commonly  to  belch  forth  into  heresy  :" 

.  k  y^itp,  x^.  Astii.  p.  29.  .1  Ajax.  601.  Lobeck.  p.  29. 
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wtorAng  to  that  sajong,  ^<  Plerumque  sdiisma  In  hmrefflA 
eructat.^ 

An  Evil  Eye, 

16.  That  is,  a  repining  At  the  good  of  others ;  '  envy,*  a 
not  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbours ;  a  grieving 
because  he  grieves  not.  ^^  Aut  illi  nesdo  quid  incommodi 
acddit,  aut  nesdo  cui  aliquid  boni  i"^  When  good  happenn 
to  another,  it  is  as  bad  as  if  evil  happens  to  himself. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  worst  crimes,  for  a  man  to  hate  him 
that  is  prosperous ;  hate  him  whom  God  loves  or  blesses.^—- 
It  bears  pait  of  its  punishment  along  with  it :  the  sin  hath 
in  it  no  pleasure,  but  very  much  torment. 

'^  Nam  sese  qxemciat  qui  beatis  isTidet.'* 

A  part  of  this  is  unthankfulness  n ;  those  who  do  not  return 
kindnesses  to  others,  from  whom  they  have  received  any^ 
neither  are  apt  to  acknowledge  them :  which  is  properly  an 
envying  to  our  friend  the  noblest  of  all  graces,  that  of  cha- 
nty; or  it  is  pride  or  covetousness,  for  from  any  of  these 
roots  this  equivocal  issue  can  proceed. 

Lovers  of  Pleasures. 

17.  Such  who  study  and  spend  their  time  and  money  to 
please  their  senses ; 

— rarum,  ac  memorabile  magni 

GuttuTisexeinplum>  conducenduaqud  magiftef<>  t 

Bare  ^icures  and  gluttons^  such  which  were  famous  in  the 
Roman  luxury,  and  fit  to  be  presidents  of  a  Greek  sympo^ 
siac,  not  for  their  skill  in  philosophy,  but  their  witty  artsr 
of  drinking. 

iDgeoiosa  gula  est.    Sicald  scarus  sequoTe  mersus 
Ad  mensam  vivus  perduciturP 

*  Sensual  men:* — Such  who  are  dull,  and  unaffected  with 
the  things  of  God,  and  transported  with  the  lusts  of  the 
lower  belly  ;  persons  that  are  greedy  of  baser  pleasures  % 
O  ahycos  avru  z7\iov  rcuv  viiicuv  vif^eiy  said  the  scholiast  upon 

^  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  38.        »  2  Tim.  iii.  2.        <>  Juv.  ii.  US.  Rupert, 
p  Petron.  c.  J 18.  Antdn.  p,87i.        q  Alex.  Aphr^d.  ia  lib.  de  Aftim. 
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Aristotle :  ^^  The  wicked  man  allows  to  himself  too  large  a 
portion  c^  sweet  things.^  Liquorishness  is  the  common  word 
to  express  this  vice  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking. 

BiLsy  Bodies. 

18.  That  is,  such  who  invade  the  o£Sces,  or  impertinently 
obtrude  their  advice  and  help,  when  there  is  no  need,  and 
when  it  is  not  liked,  nor  out  of  charity,  but  of  curiosity,  or 
ci  a  trifling  spirit :  and  this  produces  <  talking  of  others,^ 
and  makes  their  conversation  a  scene  of  censure  and  satire 
against  others ;  never  speaking  of  thrir  own  duty,  but  often 
to  the  reproach  of  their  neighbours,  something  that  may 
lessen  or  disparage  him. 

The  Fearful,  and  the  Unbelievers. 

19.  That  is,  they  that  fear  man  more  than  God,  that  will  do 
any  thing,  but  suffer  nothing,  that  fall  away  in  persecution ; 
such  who  dare  not  trust  the  promises,  but  fear  want,  and  fear 
death,  and  trust  not  God  with  cheerfulness,  and  joy,  and 
confidence. 

£{AV£(;Soxot/yref  raXs  rs^iadQuoi.      They  that  take  pleasure  in 

those  that  do  these  things* 

SO.  That  is,  they  who  in  any  sense  encourage,  or  promote, 
<*  k)ve  the  sin  of  another,  are  guilty  themselves;  not  of  the 
other's  sin,  but  of  their  own.  He  that  commands  a  man  to 
swear,  is  not  guilty  of  that  swearing,  but  of  that  command- 
ing him.  It  is  a  sin  to  do  so ;  but  that  sin  to  which  the  man- 
is  encouraged,  or  tempted,  or  assisted,  is  his  own  sin,  and 
fe*  it  he  is  to  v&geat ;  every  man  for  his  own.  For  it  is  in- 
artifidally  said  by  the  masters  of  moral  theology,  that  by- 
many  ways  we  are  guilty  of  the  sins  of  others  :  by  many 
ways  indeed  we  can  procure  them  to  sin;  and  every  such 
action  of  ours  is  a  sin,  against  charity  and  the  matter  of  that 
commandment  in  which  the  temptation  was  instanced :  but 
their  sin  is  not  ours ;  their  sin  does  not  properly  load  us, 
neither  does  our  being  author  of  it,  excuse  them.  It  was 
the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  serpent,  who  yet  did 
every  one  bear  their  own  burden.  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Chry- 
ffl^ppus,  were  notorious  in  this  kind.  ^'  Non  est  enim  immu- 
nis  k  seelere,  qui  ut  fieret  imperavit,  nee  est  alienus  a  crimine, 
cujus  consmsu  licet  a  se  non  admissum  crimen,  tafHen  pub- 
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lice  legitur/^ .  said  St.  Cyprian  r.  He  that .  commands,  aad 
he  that  consents,  and  he  that  delights,  and  he  that  com- 
mends, and  he  that  maintains,  and  he  that  counsels,  and 
he  that  tempts,  or  conceals,  or  is  silent  in  another's  dan- 
ger, when  his  speaking  will  prevent  it,  is  guilty  before  God. 
"  Corrumpere,  et  corrumpi  saeculum  vocatur.*"  This  •  evil 
is  of  a  great  extent,  but  receives  its  degrees  according  to 
the  influence  or  causality  it  hath  in  the  sins  of  others.  ^1. 
These  I  have  noted  and  explicated,  because  they  are  not 
so  notorious  as  others,  which  have  a  public  name,  and  filthy 
character,  and  easy  definition:  such  as,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tion, drunkenness,  idolatry,  hating  of  God  and  good  men, 
perjury,  malicious  lies,  xai  ra  roiavra,  as  St  Paul  adds,  ^^  and 
such-like',^  these  and  those  and  all  that  are  like  these,  ex- 
clude us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are  "  the  works 
of  the  flesh;"  but  these  which  are  last  reckoned  are  such 
which  all  the  world  condemns,  and  they  are  easily  discerned, 
as  smoke,  or  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  :  but  the  other 
are  sometimes  esteemed  innocent,  often  excused,  commonly 
neglected,  always  undervalued.  But  concerning  all  these, 
the  sentence  is  sad  and  decretory.  "  They  that  are  such, 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^  :^  but  *^  they  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake,  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone ^'"  Now  if  we  list  to  observe  it,  many  of  these  are 
such  which  occur  so  frequently  in  our  daily  conversation, 
are  so  little  noted  and  so  confidently  practised,  that  to  try 
men  concerning  their  hopes  of  heaven  by  such  measures, 
would  seem  strange,  and  hard :  but  it  is  our  faults  that  it  is 
so;  these  are  the  measures  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  to  be 
prejudged  by  later  and  looser  customs. 


SECTION  II. 


Whether  every  single  Act  of  these  Sins  puts  a  Man  out  of 

GocTs  Favour. 

22.  In  this  question,  by  a  single  act,  I  mean,  a  deliberate 
act,  a  wilful,  observed,  known  act;   for  concerning  acts  by 
surprise,  by  incogitancy,  by  imperfection,  I  shall  give  a  spe- 
.     r  Epi»t.2I.         •  Gal.  V.  21.         <  1  Cor.  vi.  JO.         «  Rev.  xxi.  8. 
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cial  account  in  a  chapter  on  purpose.     To  this  therefore  I 
answer  by  several  propositions. 

23.  I.  There  are  some  acts  of  sin  so  vile,  and  mischievous, 
that  they  cannot  be  acted  but  by  a  great  malice  or  depra- 
vation of:  the  will ;  and  do  suppose  a  man  to  be  gone  a  great 
way  from   God  before  he  can  presumptuously   or  wilfully 
commit  any  of  them ;  such  as  are  idolatry,  wilful  murder, 
adultery,  witchcraft,   perjury,  sacrilege,  and  the  like :   such 
which  by  reason  of  their  evil  effect  are  called  *^  peccata  cla- 
mantia  ad  Dominum,'^  ^^  crying  sins  ;'^  as,  oppressing  widows,' 
— entiering  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless, — ^kilUng  a  maii 
by  false  accusation,— grinding  the  face  of  the  poor,-— some 
sort  of  unnatural  lusts;  or  such  which   by  reason  of  their 
scandal,  and   severe  prohibitions  of  them,  and  their  proper 
baseness   and  unholiness,    are    ^^  peccata  vastantia   conscien- 
tiam,*'  "  they  lay  a  man's  conscience  waste;''    such  are  all 
these  that  I  have  now  reckoned.     Now  concerning  every  one 
of  these  there  is  amongst  wise  and  good  men  no  question,  but 
every  act  of  them  is  exclusive  of  a  man  from  all  his  hopes 
of  heaven,  unless  he  repent  timely  and  eflFectually.     For  every 
act  of  them  is  such  as  a  man  cannot  be  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  he  can  have  no  ignorance,  no  necessity,  no  infir- 
mity, to  lessen  or  excuse  his  fault;    which,  because  it  is 
very  mischievous  in  the  event,  expressly  and  severely,  and 
by  name  forbidden^  is  also  against  holiness,  and  against  cha- 
rity, against  God,  and  against  the  commandment,  so  appa- 
r^tly,  that  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  them  into  the  neigh' 
bburhood  of  an  excuse,  if  he  that  commits  them,  have  a  clear 
use  of  reason*     Some  acts  of  other  sins  are  such,  which  as 
they  are  innocent  of  doing  mischief  to  our  neighbour,  so 
they  are  forbidden  only  in  general;  but  concerning  the  par- 
ticular there  is  not  any  express  certainty,  as  in  drunkenness ; 
which  though  every   Christian   knows  to  be   forbidden,  yet 
concerning  every  particular  act,  it  is  not  always   so  certain 
that  it  is  drunkenness,  because  the  acts  partake  of  more  and 
less;    which   is  not   true  in   murder,  in   adultery,  apostasy, 
witchcraft,  and  the  like :  besides  which,  in  some  of  the  for- 
bidden instances  there  are  some  degrees  of  surprise,   even 
when  there  are   some  degrees  of  presumption  and  delibera- 
tion, which  in  others  there  cannot  be      Upon  which  consi- 
derations it  is  apparent,  that  the  single  acts  of  these  greater 
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sins  ate  equal  to  a  habit  in  others,  and  are,  for  the  present^ 
destructive  of  the  state  of  God^s  favour,  a  nuin  that  does 
them,  ill  itk  the  state  c^  damnation,  till  he  hath  repented ;  that 
isi  no  good  m&n  can  do  one  of  these  acts,  imd  be  a  good  man 
still ;  he  is  a  wicked  person,  and  an  enemy  of  God,  if  be 
does. 

524*  II.  This  is  apparent  in  those  acts  which  can  be  done 
but  once  ^  as  in  parricide,  or  murdering  our  father  or  mother, 
and  in  the  wilful  murder  of  ourself.  There  can  be  no  habit 
of  these  sins;  all  their  malignity  is  spent  in  one  act :  and  the 
event  is  best  declared  by  one  of  them ;  the  man  dies  in  his  ttn, 
in  that  sin  which  excludes  him  from  heaven*  Every  aet  t^ 
these  sins  is  like  the  stin^ng  of  bees : 

— — «nimamque  in  tulnere  ponunt ; 

He  cannot  strike  again,  he  can  sin  that  sin  over  no  .more; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  single  act  that  damns  in  that  case.  NoW 
though  it  is  by  accident  that  these  sins  can  be  but  once  a6ted, 
yet  it  is  not  by  accident  that  these  single  acts  destroy  the  soul, 
but  by  their  malice  and  evil  effect,  their  mischief  or  uncha^ 
ritableness :  it  follows  therefore,. that  it  is  so  in  all  the  single, 
acts  of  these  great  crimes ;  for  since  they  that  cannot  be  habi? 
tual,  yet  are  highly  damnable ;  the  evil  sentence  is  upon  ?very 
act  of  these  greater  crimes. 

25.  III.  Concerning  the  single  acts  of  other  sins  which 
are  not  so  highly  criminal,  yet  have  a  name  in  the  (dialogues 
of  condemned  sins,  the  sentence  in  Scripture  is  the  same ; 
the  penalty  extreme,  the  fine  is  the  whole  interest :  St  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  *  to  the  Corinthians  seems  only  to  condemn 
the  habit,  «  Thieves,  drunkards,  covetous,  railers,  &c.,  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— Now  one  act  doe^ 
not  make  them  properly  such ;  a  habit,  not  an  act,  denomi* 
nates.  ^  But  lest  this  be  expounded  to  be  a  pamission  to 
commit  smgle  acts,  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians'^ 
affixes  the  same  penalty  to  the  actions  as  to  the  habits; 
roiavra  vpiffmvrsfy  "  they  that  do  such  things ;''  that  is,  the 
a<5tions  of  those  sins  are  damnable,  ;and  exclusive  from  hea^ 
ven  as  verily  as  the  habits.  And  however  in  moral  accounts^ 
or  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  a  man  is  not  called  by  the  name. of  a 
single  action,  yet  in  all  laws  both  of  God  and  man  he  isi 

«  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  f  Gal.  v.  2h 
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He  that  steals  once  is  a  thief^  in  the  courts  of  God  and  the 
king ;  and  one  act  of  adultery  makes  a  man  an  adulterer;  so 
that  by  this  measure,  they  that  *  are  such,'  and  they  that  *  do 
such '  things,  mean  the  same ;  and  the  effect  of  both  is  exclu- 
sion from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

26.  IV.  Single  actions  in  Scripture  are  called,  « works  of 
darkness,'  *  deeds  of  the  body,'  *  works  of  the  flesh*;*  and 
though  they  do  not  reign,  yet  if  they  enter,  they  disturb  the 
rest  and  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  grace :  and  therefore  air^ 
in  their  several  measures  against  the  holiness  of  the  Gospel 
c^  Christ.  All  sins  are  single  in  their  acting;  and  a  sinful 
habit  differs  from  a  sinful  act,  but  as  many  differ  from  one^ 
or  as  a  year  from  an  hour;  a  vicious  habit  is  but  one  sin  oon-> 
tinned  or  repeated ;  for  as  a  sin  grows  from  little  to  great,  so 
it  passes  from  act  to  habit;  a  sin  is  greater,  because  it  i» 
complicated  externally  or  internally,  no  other  way  in  the 
world;  it  is  made  up  of  more  kinds,  or  more  degrees  of 
choice;  and  when  two  or  three  crimes  are  mixed  in  one 
action,  then  the  sin  is  loud  and  clamorous ;  and  if  these  still 
grow  more  numerous,  and  not  interrupted  and  disjoined  by 
a  speedy  repentance,  then  it  becomes  a  habit.  As  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  instahtj'or  its  perpetual  flux  makes  time  and 
proper  succession,  so  does  the  reacting  or  the  continuing  in 
any  one  or  more  sins  make  an  habitual  sinner.  So  that]  in 
this  question,  the  answer  for  one  will  serve  for  the  other; 
wherever  the  habit  is  forbidden,  there  also  the  act  is  crimind 
and  against  Grod,  damnable  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  actually 
damning  without  repentance.  Between  sins  great  and  little, 
actual  and  haUtual,  there  is  no  difference  of  nature  or  forma- 
lity, but  only  of  degrees. 

27.  V.  And  therefore  the  words  that  represent  the  state 
dt  sin,  are  used  indifferently  both  for  acts  and  habits.  FToierv 
l^gnifles  to  do  single  acts,  and  by  aggravation  only  can  sig* 
nify  an  habitual  sinner :  *0  TtoiSiv  rh  ifjuxpriatvy  **  He  that 
Commits  sin,  is  of  the  devil;"*'  so  St.  John*:  by  which  al- 
though he  means  especially  him  that  commits  sin  frequently 
or  habitually  :—^for  where  there  is  greater  reason,  there  is 
the  stronger  aflirmative: — ^yet  that  he  must  also  mean  it  of 
single  sins  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
some  single  acts  in  some  instances  being  as  mischievous  and 

*  Ephes.  viti.  Rom.  viii.  19.  •  I  John,  iii.  S. 
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mJEilicious  as  a  habit  in  others ;  but  by  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  that  the  *^  devil  is  the  father  of  lies  ;^^  and  there* 
fore  every  one  that  tells  a  lie,  is  of  the  devil;  ^  eateniis.' — 
To  which  add  also  the  words  of  St.  John  explicating  his 
whole  design  in  these  and  all  his  other  words ;  "  These  things 
I.  write  unto  you,  that  ye  might  not  sin,^  that  is,  that  ye 
might  not  do  sinful  actions;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
he  did  not  as  verily  intend  to  prevent  every  sin,  as  any  sin, 
OF  that  he  would  only  have  men  to  beware  of  habitual  sins, 
and  not  of  actual,  single  sins,  without  which  caution  he  could 
never  have  prevented  the  habitual.  To  do  sin  is  to  dp  one, 
or  to  do  many;  and  are  both  forbidden  under  the  same 
danger. 

^.  The  same  manner  of  expression  in  a  differing  matter 
hath  a  different  signification.  To  do  sin  is  to  do  any  one 
act  of  it :  but  to  do  righteousness  is  to  do  it  habitually.  '  He 
that  doth  sin,'  that  is,  one  act  of  sin,  ^  is  of  the  devil  ;^  but 
'  he  that  doth  righteousness,^  viz.  habitually,  *  he  only  is 
righteous.^ — The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this,  because  one 
sin  can  destroy  a  man,  but  one  act  of  virtue  cannot  make 
him  alive.  As  a  phial  is  broken,  though  but  a  piece  of  its 
lip  be  cut  away :  but  it  is  not  whole,  unless  it  be  entire  and 
unbroken  in  every  part.  ^^  Bonum  ex  integrd  causd,  malum 
ex  qualibet  particulari  ^.'"  And  therefore  since  *  he  that 
does  righteousness,^  in  St.  John''s  phrase  %  ^  is  righteous,  f 
and  yet  no  man  is  righteous  for  doing  one  act  of  righteous- 
ness ;  it  follows,  that  by  doing  righteousness  he  must  mean 
doing  it  habitually.  But  because  one  blow  can  kill  a  man 
or  wound  him  desperately ;  therefore  when  St.  John  speaks 
of  ^  doing  sin,''  he  means  doing  any  sin,  any  way,  or  in  any 
degree  of  act  or  habit.  For  this  is  that  we  are  commanded 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  we  must  TTcpivareXv  d)cp£cJSj  "  walk 
exactly,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  thing  of  that  na- 
ture, iyioi.Kal  aiJMiLQi  holy  and  unblamable  *^;'^  so  must  the 
church  be ;  that  is,  so  must  be  all  the  faithful,  or  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Christian  church  ;  for  the  church  is  nothing 
but  a  congregation  or  collective  body  of  .believing  persons;, 
Christ  therefore  intending  to  represent  the  church  to  God 
'  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  fault ;'  intends  that  all  his  ser- 
vants should    be   so.      For,  let    no    man    deceive    himself. 

|>  Dionysr  de  Divin.  Nomin.      ^  Eph.  v.  1 5. 1 7.      ^  Caesar.  ArelaU  bom.  16. 
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^'  Omnis  homo,  qui  post  baptismum,  mortalia  crixnina  com- 
miserit;  hoc  est,  homicidium,  adulterium,  furtum,  falsum 
testimonium,  vel  reliqua  crimina  perpetravit,  unde  per  legem 
mundanam  mori  poterat,  si  poenitentiam  non  egerit,  eleemo- 
synam  justam  noii  fecerit,  nunquam  habebit  vitam  aetemam,  sed 
ciun  diabolo  descendet  ad  infej^na  :^  ^'  Every  man  who,  after 
his  baptism,  hath  committed  mortal  or  killing  sins,  that  is  to 
say,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  any  other  crimes 
which  are  capital  by  human  laws,  if  he  does  not  repent,  if  he 
does  not  give  just  measures  of  alms,  he  shall  not  have  eternal 
life,  but  with  the  devil  he  shall  descend  into  hell**.'"  This  is 
the  sad  sentence  against  all  ^gle  acts  of  sin  in  the  capital  or 
greater  instances. 

28.  But  upon  this  account  who  can  be  justified.^  Who. 
can  hope  for  heaven,  since  even  the  most  righteous  man  that 
is,  sinneth;  and  by  single  acts  of  unworthiness  interrupts 
his  course  of  piety,  and  pollutes  his  spirit  ?  If  a  single  act  of 
these  great  or  mortal  sins  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace, 
then  not  acts  of  these  but  habits  are  forbidden,  and  these  only 
shut  a  man  from  heaven.  But  if  one  single  act  destroys  the 
state  of  grace,  and  puts  a  man  out  of  God's  favour,  then  no 
man  abides  in  it  long :  and  what  shall  be  at  the  end  of  these 
things? 

29.  To  this  I  answer,  that  single  acts  are  continually  for- 
bidden, and  in  every  period  of  their  commission  displease 
God,  and  provoke  him  to  anger.  To  abide  in  any  one  pin,  or 
to  do  it  often,  or  to  love  it,  is  against  the  covenant  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  essence  and  nature  of  repentance,  which  i^ 
a  conversion  from  sin  to  righteousness :  but  every  single  act 
is  against  the  cautions  and  watchfulness  of  repentance.  It 
is  an  act  of  death,  but  not  a  state;  it  is  the  way  of  death,  but; 
is  not  in  the  possession  of  it.  It  is  true  that  every  single 
act  of  fornication  merits  an  eternal  hell ;  yet  when  we  name 
it  to  be  a  single  act,  we  suppose  it  to  be  no  more,  that  is, 
to  be  rescinded  and  immediately  cut  off  by  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
portionable repentance :  if  it  be  not,  it  is  more  than  a  single 
act,  for  it  is  a  habit,  as  I  shall  remonstrate  in  the  chapter  c^ 
habits.  But  then  upon  this  account  a  single  act  of  any  sin 
may  be  incident  to  the  state  of  a  good  man,  and  yet  not  de- 
stroy his  interests' or  his  hopes ;  but  it  is  upon  no  other  ground 
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but  this,— it  is  a  single  act,  and  it  does  not  abide  there,  but 
passes  imme^tely  into  repentance:  and  then  though  it  did 
interrupt  or  discompose  the  state  of  grace  or  the  dirmc  fa- 
vour, yet  it  did  not  destroy  it  quite.  The  man  may  pray 
Darid^s  prayer :  **  I  hare  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is 
lost :  O  seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  command- 

ments*.*^ 

90.  So  that  if  a  man  asks  whether  a  good  man,  falUng 
ihto  one  act  of  these  great  sins,  stiH  remains  a  good  man ; 
the  answer  is  to  be  made  upon  this  consideration ;— 4ie  is  a 
good  man  that  is  so  sorry  for  his  sin,  and  so  hates  it,  that  he 
will  not  abide  in  it:  and  this  is  the  best  incBcation,  that  in 
the  act  there  was  something  very  pitiable,  because  the  man'» 
jrffections  abide  not  there ;  the  good  man  was  smitten  in  a 
weak  part,  or  in  an  ill  hour,  and  then  repents :  for  such  is 
our  goodness;  to  need  repentance  daily  for  smaller  things, 
and  too  diten  for  greater  things.     But  be  they  great  or  little, 
they  must  be  speedily  repented  of;  and  he  that  does  so,  is  a 
good  man  still.     Not  but  that  the  single  act  is  highly  damn- 
able, and  exclusive  of  heaven,  if  itself  were  not  excluded 
from  his  affections :  but  it  does  not  the  mischief,  because  he 
does  not  suff^  it  to  proceed  in  finishii^  that  death,  whkh  it 
would  have  effected,  if  the  poison  had  not  been  speedily  cst- 
pelled,  before  it  had  saeed  upon  a  vital  part. 
'   8l.  But,  secondly,  I  answer,  that  being  in  the  state  of 
grace  is  a  praise  of  the  schools,  and  is  of  a  lai^  and  almost 
infinite  comprehension.    Every  Christian  is  in  some  degree  in 
the  state  of  grace,  so  kmg  as  he  is  invited  to  repentance,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.     This 
we  learn  from  those  words  of  St.  John*,  "  All  unrighteoumess 
is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death  ;^  that  is,  some  sorts 
of  sins  are  so  incident  to   the  ccmdition  of  men,  and  their 
itate  of  imperfection,  that  the  man  who  hath  committed  them, 
is  still  within  the  methods  of  pardon,  and  hath  not  fbrfetted 
his  title  to  the  promises  and  covenant  of  repentance:  bat 
there  is  a  nn  unto  death ;  that  is,  some  men  proceed  beyond 
the  measures  and  economy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  usual  me- 
thods and  probabilities  of  repentance,  by  obstinacy,  and  pre- 
serving a  sin,  by  a  wilful,  spiteful  resisting,  or  despising  the 
offers  of  grace  and  die  means  of  pardon  ^  for  such  a  maii 

«  P«al.  cxix.  ult.  ^  1  John,  v.  17. 


St.  John  does  not  encourage  us  to  pray:  if  he  be  stich  a  per- 
ison  as  St.  John  described,  our  prayers  will  do  him  no  good ; 
but  because  no  man  can  tell  the  last  minute  or  period  of  par- 
don^ nor  just  when  a^mppAB.gcca^  b^y**'^d  the  limit;  and  be- 
cause the  limit  itself  can  be  enlarged,  and  God's  mercies 
stay  for  some  longer  than  for  others,  therefore  St.  John  left 
us  under  this  indefinite  restndnt  and  caution ;  which  was  de- 
cretory enough  to  represent  that  sad  state  of  things,  in  which 
the  refractory  and  impenitent  have  immerged  themselves, 
and  yet  so  indefinite  and  cautious,  that  we  may  not  be  too 
forward  in  applying  it  to  particulars,  nor  in  prescribing  mea- 
sures^ to  the  divine  mercy,  nor  piassing  final  sentences  upon 
our  brother,  before  we  have  heard  our  judge  himself  speak. 
*  Smnii^  a  sin  not  unto  death,'  is  an  expression  fully  signi- 
fying, that  there  are  some  sins,  which  though  they  be  com- 
mitted and  displeased  God,  and  must  be  repented  of,  and 
need  many  and  mighty  prayers  for  their  pardon, — ^yet  the  man 
is  in  the  state  of  grace  and  pardon,  that  is,  he  is  within  the 
covenant  of  mercy ;  he  may  be  admitted  to  repentance,  if  he 
will  return  to  his  duty :  so  that  being  in  the  state  of  grace, 
is  having  a  title  to  God^s  loving-kindness,  a  not  being  rejected 
of  God,  but  a  being  beloved  by  him  to  certmn  purposes  of 
mercy,  and  that  hath  these  measures  and  degrees. 

8S.  I.  A  wicked  Christian  that  lives  vilely,  and  yet  is 
called  to  repentance  by  the  vigorous  and  fervent  sermons  of 
the  Gospel,  is  in  a  state  of  grace,— -of  this  grace,  God  would 
fain  save  him,  willing  he  is  and  desirous  he  should  live ;  but 
his  mercy  to  him  goes  but  thus  far,  that  he  still  continues 
the  means  of  his  salvation;  he  is  angry  with  him,  but  not 
finally.  The  Jews  were  in  some  portions  of  this  state  until  the 
final  day  came,  in  which  God  would  not  be  merciful  any  more : 
"  Even  in  this  thy  day,  O  Jerusalem,^  said  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour ;  so  long  as  their  day  lasted,  their  state  of  grace  lasted ; 
God  had  mercy  for  them,  if  they  had  had  gracious  hearts  to 
ifeceive  it. 

33.  II.  But  he  that  begins  to  leave  his  sins,  and  is  in  a 
continual  contestation  against  them,  and  yet  falls  often,  even 
most  commonly,  at  the  return  of  the  temptation,  and  sin 
does  in  some  measure  prevail;  he  is  in  a  state  of  further 
grace,  nearer  to  pardon,  as  he  is  nearer  to  holiness ;  his  hopes 
are  greater  and  nearer  to  performance ;  "  He  is  not  far  from 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  so  our  blessed  Lord  expressed  the 
like  condition;  he  is  reroy/Agvof  .clf  ^wigv  aifiJvoiv,  ^^  ordered,  dis- 
posed towards  life  eternal  :'^  and  this  is  a  further  approach  to- 
wards the  state  of  life. 

34.  He  that  loves  no  sin*  but  hath  overcome  hb  affections 
to  all,  and  hates  all,  but  yet  with  so  imperfect  a  choice  or 
aversation,  that  his  faith  is  weak,  and  his  repentance  like  an 
infant;  this  man  is  in  a  better  state  than  both  the  former: 
^  God  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed ;'  God  haUi  in  some  measure  prevailed  upon  him :  and  as 
God  is  ready  to  receive  the  first  unto  the  means,  and  the 
second  unto  tiie  grace  of  repentance ;  so  this  third  he  is  ready 
to  receive  unto  pardon,  if  he  shall  grow  and  persevere  in  grace. 
And  these  are  the  several  stages  and  periods  of  being  in  the 
state  of  grace. 

I.  With  the  first  of  these  not  only  an  act,  but  a  habit 
of  sin  is  consistent ;  but  how  long  and  how  far,  Gt)d  only 
knows. 

II.  With  the  second  period  a  frequency  of  falling  into 
single  fflns  is  consistent :  but  if  he  comes  not  out  of  this  state, 
and  proceed  to  the  third  period,  he  will  relapse  to  the  first : 
he  must  not  stay  here  long. 

III.  But  they  that  are  in  the  third  period,  do  sometimes  fall 
into  single  sins,  but  it  is  but  seldom,  and  it  is  without  any 
remanent  portion  of  affection,  but  not  without  much  displeasure 
and  a  speedy  repentance ;  and  to  this  person,  the  proper  re- 
medy is  to  grow  in  grace ;  for  if  he  does  not,  he  cannot  either 
be  secure  of  the  present,  or  confident  of  the  future. 

35.  IV.  But  then  if,  by  being  in  the  state  of  grace,,  is 
meant,  a  being  actually  pardoned  and  beloved  of  God  unto 
salvation, — so  that  if  a  man  dies  so,  he  shall  be  saved, — ^it  is 
certain  that  every  deliberate  sin,  every  act  of  sin  that  is  consi- 
dered and  chosen,  puts  a  man  out  of  the  state  of  grace ;  that 
is,  the  act  of  sin  is  still  upon  his  account,  he  is  not  actually 
pardoned  in  that  for  any  other  worthiness  of  state,  or  relation 
of  person;  he  must  come  to  new  accounts  for  that;  and  if 
he  dies  without  a  moral  retractation  of  it,  he  is  in  a  sad  con- 
dition,  if  God  should  deal  with  him  *summo  jure,'  that  is,- 
"  be  extreme  to  mark  that  which  was  done  amiss.*"— The 
single  act  is  highly  damnable ;  the  ^  wages  of  it  are  death,'  it 
\  defiles  a  man ;'  it  excludes  [from  heaven,  <  it  grieves  the 
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holy  Spirit  of  grace/  it  is  against  his  undertaking,  and  in  its 
own  proportion  against  all  his  hopes :  if  it  be  not  pardoned, 
it  will  bear  the  man  to  hell;  but  then  how  it  comes  to  be 
pardoned  in  good  men,  and  by  what  measures  of  favour 
and  proper  dispensation,  are  next  to  be  considered.  There- 
fore, 

86.  V.  Though,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  laws 
of  the  covenant,  every  single  deliberate  act  of  sin  provokes 
Grod  to  anger,  who  therefore  may  punish  it  by  the  severei^t 
laws  which  he  decreed  against  it; — ^yet  by  the  economy  of 
God  and  the  divine  dispensation  it  is  sometimes  otherwise. 
For  besides  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  there  are  some  that 
suffer  his  temporal ;  some  suffer  both ;  some  but  one.  God 
uses  to  smite  them  whom  he  would  make  to  be,  or  them  who 
are,  his  sons, — ^if  they  do  amiss.  If  a  wicked  man  be  smitten 
with  a  temporal  judgment,  and  thence  begins  to  fear  God  and 
to  return,  the  anger  will  go  no  further ;  and  therefore  much 
rather  shall  such  temporal  judgments  upon  the  good  man,  that 
was  '  overtaken  in  a  fault,'  be  the  whole  exaction.  God  smites 
them  that  sin  these  single  sins,  and  though  he  could  take  all, 
yet  will  demand  but  a  fine. 

37.  VI.  But  even  this  also  God  does  not  do,  but  in  the 
case  of  scandal  or  danger  to  others :  as  it  was  in  the  parti- 
cular of  David,  ^^  Because  thou  hast  made  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme,  the  child  that  is  born  unto  thee,  shall 
die:''  or  else,  2.  When  the  good  man  is  negligent  of  his 
danger,  or  dilatory  in  his  repentance,  and  careless  in  his 
watch,  then  God  awakens  him  with  a  judgment,  sent  with 
much  mercy. 

38.  VII.  But  sometimes  a  temporal  ddiath  happens  to  good 
men  so  overtaken;  it  happened  so  to  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  fault  at  the  waters  of  Massah  and  Meribah  ;  to  the  Pro- 
phet of  Judah,  that  came  to  cry  out  against  the  altar  in 
Bethel;  to  Uzzah,  for  touching  the  ark  with  unhallowed  fin- 
gers, though  he  did  it  in  zeal ;  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had 
not  observed  decent  measures  in  receiving  the  holy  sacrament ; 
and  thus  it  happened,  say  some  of  the  ancient  doctors,  to  Anft 
nias  and  Sapphira;  God  took  a  fine  of  them  also  <  salvo  conte- 
nemento,'  *  their  main  stake  being  secured.' 

Culpam  banc  miserorum  morte  piabant. 

There  is  in  these  instances  this  difference:  Moses  and  Aaron 
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were  not  smitten  in  thdr  tm,  but  for  it,  and  (as  is  not  doubted) 
after  they  had  repented:  but  Uzzab,  and  the  Frophett  sikI 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  ajid  the  Corinthians,  died  not  only- 
for  their  sin,  biit  in  it  too :  apd  yet  it  is  hopei  God's  anger 
went  no  further  than  that  death,  because  in  ev^y  such  p^son 
who  lives  well,  and  yet  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  there  is  much 
of  infirmity  and  imperfection  of  choice,  even  when  there  are 
some  degrees  of  wilfulness  and  a  wicked  heart.  And  thou^ 
it  be  easy  to  suppose  that  such  persons  in  the  beginning  of 
that  judgment,  and  the  approach  of  that  dead,  did  morally 
retract  the  sinful  actioQ  by  an  act  of  repentance,  and  that 
iipim  that  account  they  found  the  effect  of  the  divine  mercies 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,-  who  was  slain,  from  tlie  beginning 
of  the  World;  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  them  die  sa 
suddenly,  as  not  to  have  power  to  exercise  one  act  of  repent^ 
ance,  though  the  case  be  harder, — ^yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbiU 
even  the  habitual  repentance  and  hatred  of  sin,  by  which  tbey 
pleased  G^od  in  the  greater  portions  of  tl\eir  life,  will  have 
some  influence  upon  this  also.  But  this  case  is  but  seldiHn, 
and  God^s  mercies  are  very  great  and  glorious;  but  because 
there  is  in  this  case  no  warrant,  and  this  case  may  happen 
oftener  than  it  does,  even  to  any  one  that  sing  one  wilful  sin,^- 
it  is  enough  to  all  considering  persons  to  make  them  fear :  ^^  but 
the  fool  sinneth,  and  is  confident^ 

39.  ^YIII*  But  if  such  overtaken  persons  do  live,  then 
God^s, dispensation  is  all  mercy,  even  though  he  strikes  the 
smner,  for  he  does  it  for  good.  For  God  is  merciful,  and 
knows  our  weaknesses,  our  natural  and  circumstant  follies; 
he  therefore  recals  the  sinning  man,  he  strikes  him  sharply, 
or  he  corrects  hifn  gently,  or  he  calls  upon  him  hastily,  as 
God  {dease,  or  as  the  man  needs.  The  man  is  fallen  from  the 
favour  or  grace  of  Gx>d,  but  (I  say)  fallen  only  from  one  step 
of  grace ;  and  God  is  more  ready  to  receive  him,  than  the 
man  is  to  return ;  and  provided  that  he  repent  speedily,  and 
neither  add  a  new  crime,  nor  neglect  this,  his  state  of  grace 
was  but  allayed  and  disordered,  not  broken  in  pieces  or 
destroyed. 

40.  IX.  I  find  this  thing  rarely  well  discoursed  of  by  some 
of  the  ancient  doctors  al  the  church.  Tertullian's*  words 
are  excellent  words  to  this  purpose :  "  Licet  perisse  dicatur, 

»  Lib.  de  FuiiicU.  c.  7. 
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mlt  «t  de  parditionw  genere  retractare»  quia  et  ovis  oon  moi^ 
rien^y  sed  erraiido»-<— et  drachma  non  intcr^indo,  sed  latitaHf. 
doyperierunt.  Ita  licet  did  perisse  quod  salvum  cist:^  ^^That 
may  be  said  to  be  lost  which  is  missing ;  and  the  sheep  that 
wcntastxmy,  was  also  lost;  and  so  was  the  groat,  which  yet 
was  but  laid  aside,  it  was  so  lost  that  it  was  found  again. 
And  thus  that  may  be  said  to  have  perished,  whidi  yet  is 
safe.^*-*^^  Ferit  igitur  et  fidelis,  elapsus  in  speetaculum  quad^ 
rigaiii  furoris  et  gladiatoni  cruoris,  et  scenicse  feeditatis,  Xy»> 
ticflB  7amtatis,-<«»ia  lusus,  in  coDvivia  saecularis  solemnitatis,-— ^ 
itt  offidum,  in  ministerium  alienas  idc^trise  aliquas  artes  adhi- 
biflt  curipsitatisy — ^in  Terbum  ancipitis  negotiationis  impegit, 
ob  tale  quid  extra  gregem  datus  est :  vel  et  ipse  forte  irA,  tu- 
mone,  spmulatione,  quod  denique  ssepe  fit,  dedi^atione  cae^ 
tigatioms  abrupit,-— debet  requiri  atque  rerooaii:'^  '^  The 
Christian  is,  in  some  sort,  perished,  who  sins  by  bdKxIding 
bloody  or  imehaste  opectacks,  who  ministers  to  the  sins  of 
others ;  who  ofiends  by  anger,  emulation,  rage,  and  swellings 
too  seyare  ammadvenioRs;  Hm  man  must  be  sought  for  and 
called  back^  but  this  man  is  not  quite  lost-*^^  Quod  potest 
vecuperarif  non  perit,  nisi  £oris  peiseyerayit.  Ben^  interpra*^ 
tabfvts  parsbolttii,  vlvaDtem  adhuc  leTooans  peceatorem.^ 
*^  That  which  may  bt  Decovered,  is  but  as  it  were  lo$t,  unles6 
it  nemaiiis  abroadf  and  returns  not  to  the  place  from  whence  ft; 
wandered.'' 

41.  To  the  same  purpose  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Ambrose 
discourse  of  the  parable  of  him^  that  fell  among  the  thieves 
and  was  wounded  and  half  dead.  Such  are  they,  who,  in 
times  of  persecution,  feU  away  into  diwmulation.  ^<  Nee  pu- 
temus  mortuos  esse,  sed  magis  semianimes  jacere  eos,  quos 
perseeutione  funestA  sauciatos  videmus ;  qui  'si  in  totum  mor- 
tui  essent,  nunquam  de  eisdem  postmodum  et  confessores  et 
martyres  fierent'*  :'*'  "  for  if  these  were  quite  dead,  you  should 
not  find  of  them  to  return  to  life,  and  to  become  martyrs  and 
confessors  for  that  faith,**  which  through  weakness  they  did 
seemingly  abjure.  These  men  therefore  were  but  *  wounded 
and  half  dead:'  for  they  still  .keep  the  faith,  they  preserve 
their  title  to  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  grace  of  repentance.  ^^  Quam  fidem  qui  habet,  vitam 
habet,**  saith  St.  Ambrose* ;  «  He  that  hath  this  faith  hath  life ;"  ' 

^  De  Lapsis  ad  Anton,  d?,  >  Lib.  1.  de  Poenit.  c.  10. 
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that  is,  he  is  not  excluded  from  pardon;  whom  therefore 
peradventure  the  good  Samaritan  .  does  not  pass  by,  be- 
cause he  finds  there  is  life  in  him,  some  principle  by  which 
he  may  live  again. — Now  as  it  was  in  the  matter  of  faith, 
so  it  is  of  charity  and  the  other  graces.  Every  act  of  sin 
takes  away  something  from  the  contrary  grace:  but  if  the 
root  abides  in  the  ground,  the  plant  is  stiU  alive,  and  may 
bring  forth  fruit  again.  ^^  But  he  only  is  dead,  who  hath 
thrown  Grod  off  for  ever,  or  entirely,  with  his  very  heart  f' 
so  St.  Ambrose.  To  be  *^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,^  which 
is  the  phrase  of  St.  Faul^,  is  the  same  with  that  expression 
of  St.  John,  of  ^^  sinning  a  sin  unto  death,"  that  is,  habitual, 
refractory,  pertinacious,  and  incorrigible  sinners,  in  whom 
there  is  scarce  any  hope  or  sign  of  life.  These  are  they 
upon  whom,  as  St.  PauPs  *  expression  is,  "  the  wrath  of  Grod 
is  come  upon  them  to  the .  uttermost  ;^  eU  ro  riKos^  ^  unto 
death  (*  so  was  their  sin,  it  was  a  sin  unto  death  ;  so  is  their 
punishment. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this.  He  that  com- 
mits one  act  of  a  wilful  sin,  hath  provoked  God  to  anger; 
which  whether  it. will  be  final  or  no,  we  cannot  know  but  by 
the  event,  by  his  forbearing  us,  and  calling  us,  and  accepting 
us  to  repentance.  One  act  does  not  destroy  the  life  of  grace 
utterly,  but  wounds  it  more  or  less,  according  to  the  vileness 
and  quantity,  or  abode  in  the  sin. 


SECTION  III. 

What  Repentance  is  necessary  for  single  Acts  of  Sin. 

42.  I.  Upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  it  appears 
to  be  dangerous  practically  to  inquire  how  far  single  acts 
of  sin  can  stand  with  the  state  of  grace,  or  the  being  of 
a  good  man.  For  they  ought  not  to  be  at  all,  and  if  they  be 
once,  we  must  repent,  and  the  sin  must  be  pardoned,  or.  we 
die :  and  when  it  can  be  asked  how  far  any  sin  can  be  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  God's  favour,  it  cannot  be. meant 
that  God  indulges  it  to  a  good  man  with  impunity,  or  that 
his  grace  and  favour  consist  in  this,  that  he  may  safely  sin, 

kEph.  ii.j.  I  lThes9.  ii.  16. 
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once  or  twice,  in  what  instance  or  in  any  instance  he  shall 
choose :  but  in  this  it  does ;  a  single  act  of  sin  does  not  so 
destroy  the  hopes  of  a  good  man,  but  that  if  he  returns  speed- 
ily, he  shall  be  pardoned  speedily ;  for  God  will  do  this  for 
him,  not  by  permitting  him  to  sin  again,  but  by  taking  his 
sin  away,  and  healing  his  soul ;  but  how  soon,  or  how  much, 
or  how  Ipngy  God  will  pardon  or  forbear,  he  hath  no  way  told 
us.  For  in  the  several  states  and  periods  of  the  soul  in  order 
to  virtue  or  vice  respectively,  there  is  no  specifical  difference 
but  of  degrees  only,  not  of  state.  As  the  sins  are  more  or 
longer,  God  is  more  angry,  and  the  man  further  off;  but  the 
man  is  not  wholly  altered  from  his  state  of  grace,  till  he  be 
arrived  at  the  unpardonable  condition.  He  is  a  good  or  an 
evil  man,  more  or  less,  according  as  he  sins  or  repents.  For 
neither  of  the  appellatives  are  absolute  and  irrespective ;  and 
though  in  philosophy  we  use  to  account  them  such  by  the 
prevailing  ingredient,  yet  the  measures  of  the  spirit  are  other- 
wise.  The  whole  affair  is  arbitrary,  and  gradual,  various  by 
its  own  measures  and  the  good  pleasure  of  Grod,  so  that  we 
cannot  in  these  things,  which  are  in  perpetual  flux,  come  to 
any  certain  measures.  But  although  in  judging  of  events  we 
are  uncertain,  yet  in  the  measures  of  repentance  we  can  be 
better  guided.     Therefore  first,  in  generals, 

43.  II.  St.  Cyprian^s  rule  is  a  prudent  measure,  ^*  Quam 
magna  deliquimus,  tam  granditer  defleamus;  ut  poenitentia 
crimine  minor  non  sit:^  '^  According  to  the  greatness  of  the 
sin,  so  must  be  the  greatness  of  the  sorrow  :  and  therefore  we 
are,  in  our  beginnings  and  progressions  of  repentance,  to  con- 
sider, 1.  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation ;  S.  the  compli- 
cation of  the  crime ;  3.  the  scandal ;  and,  4.  evil  effect ;  and  in 
proportion  to  every  one  of  these,  the  sorrow  is  to  be  enlarged 
and  continued.  For  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  afflicted  because 
we  have  done  evil ;  it  is  also  necessary,  that  our  affliction  and 
grief  be  answerable  to  all  the  parts  of  evil:  because  a  sin 
grows  greater  by  being  more  in  matter  or  choice,  in  the  in- 
stances, or  in  the  adhesion ;  and  as  two  sins  must  be  de- 
plored more  than  one,  so  must  two  degrees,  that  is,  the 
greater  portions  of  malice  and  wilfulness  be  mourned  for  with 
a  bigger  sorrow  than  the  less. 

44.  III.  Every  single  act  of  sin  must  be  cut  off  by  a  moral 
revoof^tiop,  or  a  contrary  act;  by  which  I  mean,  an  express 
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bAtr^  And  detestatioa  dT  it.  For  ati  act  of  An  being  in  ite 
proportian  m  aver^pn  ox'  turning  from  God»  and  repentance 
being  in  its  whole  nature  a  conversion  to  him,  that  ad  isufl 
be  destroyed  as  it  can  be.  Now  because  that  which  is  40009 
cannot  naturally  be  made  undone,  it  must  morally ;  that  k^ 
is  must  be  revoked  by  an  act  of  nolition,  and  hatred  of  it,  and 
a  wishing  it  had  never  be^  d<»ie ;  for  that  is  properly  a  ecm^ 
Y^sion  from  that  act  of  sin* 

4£^.  IV.  But  because,  in  some  cases,  a  moral  revoeation 
may  be  like  an  ineffective  resolution,  tber^re  baades  the 
inward  notition  <»*  hating  of  the  sin,  in  all  signal  and  remained 
instances  of  sin^  it  is  highly  requisite  that  the  sinntng  man 
do  oppose  an  act  of  virtue  to  the  act  of  sin  in  the  same  in» 
stance  where  it  is  ca,pable ;  as,  to  an  act  of  gluttony,  lei  hfan 
p|^x>se  an  act  of  abstinence;  to  an  act  of  undeanness^  an 
act  of  purity  and  chai^ity;  to  anger  and  ii^ce  contentioDa, 
l^t  him  oppose  charity  and  silence;  {or  to  hate  sin  and  not 
to  k>ve  virtue,  is  a  contradiction,  and  to  pretend  it  is  hypof- 
erisy*  But  beddes  this,  as  the  nolition  cr  hatisd  of  it  does* 
if  it  be  real,  destroy  the  mcMcal  being  of  ilmt  aet»  so  does  the 
contrary  act  destroy  its  natural  b^g,  as  &r  aa  it  ia  cfq^bte. 
And  however  it  be^  yet  it  is,  upon  this  account,  neociisafy. 
For  since  one  act  of  sin  deliberately  dioaen  was  an  ill  be^n«- 
ning  and  inlet  of  a  habit,  it  is  jiecessary  that  there  be  as  much 
done  to  obtain  the  habit  of  the  contrary  virtue,  as  was  dene 
towards  the  habit  of  vice;  that  to  God  aa  flsitire  a  nistitutiaa 
as  cans  may  be  made  of  his  own  right,  and  pisrdiasad  inhe* 
ritance. 

46.  V.  Every  act  <^  sin  is  a  displeasure  to  Ood  and  a  pro. 
vocation  of  an  infinite  majesty,  and  therelore  the  repenttfice 
for  it  must  also  have  other  meamires  than  by.  the  natural  and 
moral  proportions.  One  act  of  sorrow  is  a  moral  revocatioQ 
of  one  act  of  sin,  and  as  much  a  natural  ddetion  of  it,  as  the 
thing  is  capable.  But  th^e  is  aK>methlng  more  in  it  thai^ 
thus,  for  a  single  act  of  sin  deserves  an  eternal  h^;  and  upoi| 
what  account  soever  that  be,  it.  is  fit  that  we  do  something  of 
repentance  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  an  infinite  God :  and 
therefore  let  our  repentance  proceed  towards  infinite  as  much 
as  it  may :  my  meaning  is,  that  we  do  not  finally  rest  in  a 
UH^al  revocation  <rf  an  act  by  an  act,  hut  that  we  teg  for 
I^urdon  all  our  days,  even  for  that  one  sin.    For  besides  that 
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ev^y  siQ  is  i^inst  aa  infinite  God,  mi  so  ought  to  be  wash^ 
off  with  a  sorrow  as  near  to  infinite  as  we  can ;  we  are  not 
o^*tain  in  what  periods  of  sorrow  God  will  speak  to  us  in 
the  accents  of  mercy  and  voice  of  paxdon :  he  always  takes 
9f  them  that  repent,  less  than  he  could  in  justice  exact  if  he 
so  pleased  ;  but  how  much  less  he  will  take,  he  hath  no  whei« 
toki  us,  and  tlierrfore  let  us  make  our  way  as  secure  as  we  can ; 
let  us  still  go  on  In  repentance,  and  in  the  progresnon  we  mre 
sure  to  meet  with  God.  But  there  is  in  it  yet  more.  For 
however  the  act  of  sin  be  usually  called  and  supposed  to  be  a 
single  act,  yet  if  we  consider  how  many  fant^es  and  tempta^ 
tiiHis  ware  preparatory  to  it,  how  many  consentings  to  the  sint 
how  many  desires  and  acts  of  prosecution,  what  contrivances, 
and  resistances  of  the  holy  modems  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
the^hecks  of  conscience,  how  tnanj  refusings  of  God  and 
his  kws,  what  unfitting  means  and  sinful  progressions  were 
made  to  arrive  thither,  what  criminal  and  indecent  circunv* 
stances,  what  degrees  of  consent,  and  approaches  to  a  perfect 
dboice,  what  vicious  hopes,  mid  vile  fears,  what  exjiense  of 
tuxiQ  and  misemployed  passions  were  in  one  act  of  fornication,, 
or  murder,  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  subornatioii  of  wit* 
nesses,  we  shaU  find  that  the  proportions  will  be  too  little  to 
oppose  but  one  act  of  virtue  against  all  these  evils ;  espedaliy 
unce  an  act  pf  virtue,  as  we  order  our  affairs,  is  mu/ph  more 
sin^e  than  an  aet  of  vice  is. 

47»  VI.  Ev^ry  single  act  of  vice  may  and  must  be  repents 
ed  of  particularly,  if  it  be  a  wilftil,  deliberate,  and  observed 
action.  A  general  repentance  will  not  serve  the  ttirn  in  these 
cases.  When  a  man  hath  forgotten  the  particulars,  he  must 
make  it  up  as  well  as  he  can.  This  is  the  evil  of  a  delayed 
repentance, — it  is  a  thousand  to  on^  but  it  is  imperfect  and 
lame,  general  and  inactive ;  it  will  need  arts  of  supply  and 
cdlateral  remedies,  and  reflex  actions  of  sorrow,  and  what 
the  effect  will  be,  is  in  many  degrees  uncertain :  but  if  it  be 
speedy  and  particular,  the  remedy  is  the  more  easy,  the  more 
ready,  and  the  more  certain.  But  when  a  man  is  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  he  must  be  restored  again  as  to  that  particular; 
for  by  that  he  transgressed,  there  he  is  smitten  and  wounded ; 
in  that  instance  the  habit  begins,  and  at  that  door  the  divine 
judgment  may  enter,  for  his  anger  is  there  already.  For  al^ 
though  God  pardons  all  sins  or  none,  in  respect  of  the  final 
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sentence  and  eternal  pain,  yet  God  strikes  particular  sins 
with  proper  and  specific  punishments  in  this  life,  which  if 
they  be  not  diverted  by  proper  applications,  may  break  us 
all  in  pieces.  And  therefore  David's  repentance  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  his  special  case,  of  murder  and  adultery : 
and  because  some  sins  are  harder  to  be  pardoned,  and  harder 
to  be  cured  than  others,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  taken  off 
by  a  special  regard.  A  general  repentance  is  never  sufficient 
but  when  there  cannot  be  a  particular. 

48.  VII.  Whoever  hath  committed  any  one  act  of  a  great 
crime,  let  him  take  the  advantage  of  his  first  shame  and  re- 
gret ;  and  in  the  activity  of  that  passion  let  him  design  some 
fasting-days,  as  the  solemnities  of  his  repentance,  which  he 
must  employ  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  in  detestation  of 
his  sin,  in  judging,  condemning,  and  executing  sentence  upon 
himself;  and  in  all  the  actions  of  repentance,  which  are  the 
parts  and  fruits  of  this  duty,  according  as  he  shall  find  them 
described  in  their  proper  places. 

49.  These  are  the  measures  of  repentance  for  single  acts 
of  deliberate  sin,  when  they  have  no  other  appendage,  or 
proper  consideration. 

But  there  are  some  acts  of  sin,  which,  by  several  ways 
and  measures,  pass  into  habits,  directly,  or  by  equivalency 
and  moral  value.  For,  1.  The  repetition  of  acts  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  crime  is  a  perfect  habit,  which  as  it  rises 
higher  to  obstinacy,  to  perseverance,  to  resolutions  never  to 
repent,  to  hardness  of  heart,  to  final  impenitence,  so  it  is 
still  more  killing  and  damnable.  2.  If  a  man  sins  often  in 
several  instances,  it  is  a  habit,  properiy  so  called ;  for  although 
the  instances  be  single,  yet  the  disobedience  and  disaffec- 
tion are  united  and  habitual.  3.  When  a  single  act  of  sin  is 
done,  and  the  guilt  remains,  not  rescinded  by  repentance, 
that  act  which  naturally  is  but  single,  yet  morally  is  ha- 
bitual. Of  these  I  shall  give  account  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  they  are  of  proper  consideration.  But  there  are  yet 
three  ways  more,  by  which  single  acts  do  become  habits,  by 
equivalency  and  moral  value, — and  are  here  to  be  considered 
accordingly. 

50.  VIII.  First,  if  a  single  act  of  sin  have  a  permanent 
matter,  so  long  as  that  matter  remains,  the  sin  is  uncancelled. 
Of  this  nature  is  theft,  which  cannot  be  cut  off  by  a  moral 
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revocation,  or  an  internal  act :  tliere  must  be  somediing  done 
without.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  man  is  sorry 
for  his  act  of  stealing,  who  yet  rejoices  in  the  purchase  and 
retains  it:  every  man  that  repents,  is  bound  to  make  his 
sinful  act  as  much  as  he  can  to  be  undone :  and  the  morsl 
revocation  or  nolition  of  it,  is  our  intercourse  with  Grod  only, 
who  takes  and  accepts  that,  which  is  the  all  that  can  be  done 
to  him.  But  God  takes  care  of  our  brother  also,  and  there- 
fore will  not  accept  his  own  share,  unless  all  interested  per- 
sons be  satisfied  as  much  as  they  ought.  There  is  a  great 
matter  in  it,  that  our  neighbour  also  do  forgive  us,  that  his 
interest  be  served,  that  he  do  not  desire  our  punishment :  of 
this  I  shall  afterward  give  account ;  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
matter  of  our  sin  be  not  taken  away, — ^so  long  as  it  remains, 
so  long  there  is  a  remanency  and  a  tarrying  in  it,  and  that  is 
a  degree  of  habit. 

51.  IX.  Secondly  :  if  the  single  act  have  a  continual  flux 
or  emanation  from  itself,  it  is  as  a  habit  by  moral  account, 
and  is  a  principle  of  action,  and  is  potentially  many.  Of 
this  nature  is  every  action,  whose  proper  and  immediate  prin- 
ciple is  a  passion.  Such  as,  hatred  of  our  neighbour,  a  fear- 
fulness  of  persecution,  a  love  of  pleasures.  For  a  man  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  have  an  act  of  hatred,  an  actual  ex- 
pression of  it  he  may :  but  if  he  hates  him  in  one  act,  and 
repents  not  of  it,  it  is  a  vicious  affection,  and,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  theology,  it  is  a  habit ;  the  law  of  God  having  given 
measures  to  our  affections  as  well  as  to  actions.  In  this  case 
when  we  have  committed  one  act  of  uncharitableness,  or 
hatred,  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose  agiainst  it  one  act  of  love ; 
but  the  principle  must  be  altered,  and  the  love  of  bur  neigh- 
bour must  be  introduced  into  our  spirit. 

52,  X.  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  sinful  action  which 
does  in  some  sense  equal  a  habit, — ^and  that  is  an  act  of  the 
greatest  and  most  crying  sins,  a  complicated  sin.  Thus,  for 
a  prince  or  a  priest  to  commit  adultery ;  for  a  child  to  ac- 
cuse his  father  falsely ;  to  oppress  a  widow  in  judgment. — 
are  sins  of  a  monstrous  proportion;  they  are  three  or  four 
.sins  apiece,  and  therefore  are  to  be  repented  of  by  untwin- 
ing the  knot,  and  cutting  asunder  every  thread :  he  that  re- 
pents of  adultery,  must  repent  of  his  uncleanness,  and  of  his 
injustice  or  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  and  of  his  own  breach 
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of  fiiitby  and  of  his  tempting  a  poor  soul  to  sin  and  d^th  \ 
and  he  must  make  amends  for  the  scandal  besides,  in  case 
there  was  any  in  it.  In  these,  and  all  the  like  cases,  let  no 
man  flatter  himself,  when  he  hath  wept  and  prayed  against 
his  sin ;  one  solemnity  is  not  sufficient ;  one  act  of  contrition 
is  but  the  be^^nning  of  a  repentance ;  and  where  the  crime 
is  capital  by  the  laws  of  wise  nations,  the  -greatest,  the  long^ 
est,  the  sharpest  repentance,  is  little  enough  in  the  court  c^ 
Gcmscience*  So  Padanus™:  '^  Haec  est  Novi  Testamenti  tola 
conclusio;  despectus  in  multis  Sjnritus  Sanctus  hsec  nobis 
capitalis  periculi  conditione  legavit.  Reliqua  peccata  meHo- 
nim  operum  compensatione  curantur :  hsec  verb  tria  crinmia, 
ttt  basilisci  alicujus  afflatus,  ut  veneni  calix,  ut  lethalis  arun- 
do,  metuenda  sunt :  non  enim  vitiare  animam,  sed  iutercipeie 
noyerunt.^  Some  sins  do  pollute,  and  some  do  kill  the  soul, 
that  is,  are  very  near  approaches  to  death,  next  to  the  unpar^ 
donaUe  state :  and  they  are  to  be  repented  of,  just  as  habits 
are%  even  by  a  long  and  a  laborious  repentance,  and  by  the 
piety  and  holiness  of  our  whole  ensuing  life.  ^^De  peccato 
remisso  noli  esse  securus,^'  said  the  son  of  Sirach.  *^  Be 
not  secure,  though  your  sin  be  pardoned  ;^.*««when  therefore 
you  are  working  out  and  suing  your  pardon,  be  not  too  oon* 
fident. 

58*  XI.  Those  acts  of  sin,  which  can  once  be  done  and 
no  more,  as  parricide,  and  such  which  destroy  the  subject 
or  person  against  whom  the  sin  is  committed,  are  to  be 
cured  by  prayer,  and  sorrow,  and  intercourses  with  God  im* 
mediately :  the  effect  of  which,  because  it  can  never  be  told, 
and  becMiuse  the  mischief  can  never  be  rescinded  so  much 
as  by  fiction  of  law,  nor  any  supply  be  made  to  the  injured 
person, — ^the  guilty  man  must  never  think  himself  safe,  but  in 
the  daily  and  nightly  actions  of  a  holy  repentance. 

54.  XII.  He  that  will  repent  well  and  truly  of  his  single 
actual  sins,  must  be  infinitely  careful  that,  he  do  not  sin  after 
bis  repentance,  and  think  he  may  venture  upon  another  sin- 
gle sin,  supposing  that  an  act  of  contrition  will  take  it  off; 
and  so  interchange  his  days  by  sin  and  sorrow,  doing  to^- 
mcHrrow  what  he  was  ashamed  of  yesterday.  For  he  that 
sins  upon  the  confidence  of  repentance,  does  not  repent  at 
all,  because  be  repents  that  he  may  sin :    and  these  single 

*  Pftrsties.  ad  Pcenitentiam.  «  See  chap.> 
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acts  so  periodically  returning,  do  unite  and  become  a  habit. 
He  that  resolves  against  a  sin,  and  yet  falls  when  he  is 
tempted,  is  under  the  power  of  mn  in  some  proportion,  and 
Us  estate  is  very  suspidous  ;  though  he  always  resolved 
against  that  sin,  which  he  always  conmiits.  It  is  upon  no 
other  account  that  a  single  sin  does  not  destroy  a  man,  but 
because  -itself  is  speedily  destroyed ;  if,  therefore,  it  goes  on 
upon  its  own.  strength,  and  returns  in  its  proper  period,  it  is 
not  destroyed,  but  lives  and  endangers  the  man. 

55.  XIII.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commit  a  single 
act  of  sin  towards  the  latter  end  of  your  life:  for  it  being 
uncertain  what  degrees  of  anger  God  will  put  on,  and  in  what 
periods  of  tame  he  will  return  to  mercy,  the  nearer  to  our 
d^th  such  sins  intervene,  the  more  degrees  of  danger  they 
have.  For  although  the  former  discourse  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  economy  of  the  divine  mercy ; 
yet  there  are  sad  words  spoken  against  every  single  sin. 
**  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offends  in 
one  instance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  all,**  saith  St.  James  ^; 
plainly  aiRrming,  that  the  admitting  one  sin,  much  more  the 
abiding  in  any  one  sin,  destroys  all  bur  present  possession  of 
Grod^s  favour.  Concerning  which,  although  it  may  seem 
strange  that  one  prevarication  in  one  instance  should  make  a 
universal  guilt,  yet  it  will  be  certain  and  intelligible  if  we 
cmisider  that  it  relates  not  to  the  formality,  but  to  the  event  of 
things.  He  that  commits  an  act  of  murder,  is  not  therefore 
to  adulterer,  but  yet,  for  being  a  murderer,  he  shall  die.  He 
fs  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  all ;  that  is,  his  innocence  in  the 
other  shall  not  procure  him  impunity  in  this.  One  crime  is 
Iticonsistent  with  God's  love  and  favour. 

56,  But  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  this.  For 
every  one  that  breaks  a  commandment,  let  the  instance  be 
what  it  will,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  same  bond,  by  which  he 
i^as  bound  to  all.  ^*  Non  qu6d  omnia  legis  pra^cepta  vio- 
Ifirit,  sed  qu6d  legis  autorem  contempserit,  e6que  praemio 
meritd  careat,  quod  legis  cultoribus  propositum  est,''  saith 
venerable  Bede :  **  He  did  not  violate  all  the  command- 
laents,  but  he  offended  him  who  is  the  giver  of  all  the  com- 
mandm^its.'^-^-It  is  like  letting  one  bead  fall  firom  a  rosary 
or  coronet  of  bugles.     This,  or  that,  or  a  third,  makes  no 
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difference,  the  string  is  as  much  broken  if  he  lets  one  to 
slide,  as  if  he  dropped  twenty.     It  was  not  an  ill  conceit  of 
Menedemus  the  Eretrian,  that '  there  was  but  one  virtue,  whidi 
had  divers  names/— Ariston  Chius  expressed  the  same  con- 
ceit with  a  little  difference ;  affirming  '  all  virtues  to  be  the 
same  in  reality  and  nature,  but  to  have  a  certain  diversi- 
fication or  rational   difference  by  relation   to  their  objects.' 
As  if  one  should  call  the  sight  when  it  looks  upon  a  crow, 
/AgXavde'fltv, — ^if  upon  a  swan,  Xet/xoflgav ;  so  is  virtue.     When  it 
moderates  the  affections,  it  is  temperance;  when  it  balances 
contracts,  it  is  justice ;  when  it  considers  what  is,  and  what 
is   not   to   be   done,  it  is.  prudence.      That  which  they  call 
virtue,  if  we  call  it  the  grace  of  God,  or  obedience,  it  is  very 
true  which  they  say.     For  the  same  spirit,  the  same  grace  of 
obedience,  is   chastity,  or  temperance,  or  justice,  according 
as  is  the  subject-matter.     The  love  of  God,  if  it  be  in  us,  is 
productive  of  all  worthiness:  and  this  is  it  which  St.  John 
said ;  ^^  This  is  love,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  the 
love  of  God  constraineth  us;    it  worketh  all  the  works  of 
God  in  us ;  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  commandments,"     For 
this  is  a  catholicon,  a  universal  grace.     Charity  gives  being 
to  all  virtues,  it  is   the  life   and  spirit  of  all  holy  actions. 
Abstinence  from  feasts  and  inordination,  mingled  with  cha- 
rity, is  temperance.     And  justice  is  charity,  and  chastity  is 
charity,  and  humility  is  still  but  an  instance  of  charity.     This 
is   that   transcendent   that   gives  life  and  virtue  to  alms,  to 
preaching,   to  faith,   to  miracles  ;    it  does   all    obedience  to 
God,  all  good  ofiices  to  our  neighbours :  which,  in  effect,  is 
nothing  but  the  sentence  of  Menedemus  and  Ariston,  that 
*  there  is  a  universal  virtue  ;^  that  is,  *  there  is  one  soul  and 
essence  of  all  virtue  f  they  call  it  *  virtue,'  St.  Paul  calls  it 
'  charity  i*  and  this  is  that  one  thing  which  is  necessary,  that 
one  thing  which  every  man  that  sins,  does  violate:  he  that 
is  guilty  of  all,  is  but  guilty  of  that  one,  and  therefore  he 
that  is  guilty  of  that  one,  of  the  breach  of  charity,  is  guilty 
of  all.     And   upon  this  account   it  is,  that  no  one  sin   can 
stand  with  the  state  of  grace;   because  he  that  sins  in  one 
instance,  sins  against  all  goodness:    not  against  all  instances 
of  duty,  but  against   that  which  is  the  life   of  all,  against 
charity  and  obedience. 
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A  Prayer  to  be  said  in  the  Days  of  Repentance  for  the 
Commission  of  any  great  Crime. 

0  MOST  glorious  God,  I  tremble  to  come  into  thy  presence^ 
so  polluted  and  dishonoured  as  I  am  by  my  foul  stain  of  sin 
which  I  have  contracted,  but  I  must  come,  or  I  perish.  O 
my  God,  I  cannot  help  it  now ;  miserable  man  that  I  am,  to 
reduce  myself  to  so  sad  a  state  of  things,  that  I  neither  am 
worthy  to  come,  unto  thee,  nor  dare  I  stay  from  thee :  mise* 
rable  man  that  I  am,  who  lost  that  portion  of  innocence,  Vhich, 
if  I  should  pay  my  life  in  price,  I  cannot  now  recover.  O  dear 
God,  I. have  offended  thee  my  gracious  Father,  my  Lord,  my 
Patron,  my  Judge,  my  Advocate,. and  my  Redeemer.  Shame 
and  sorrow  are  upon  me,  for  so  offending  thee,  my  gracious 
Saviour.  But  glory.be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  who  art  such  to  me 
who  have  offended  thee.  It  aggravates  my  sin,  that  I  have 
sinned  against  thee,  who  art  so  excellent  in  thyself,  who  art 
so  good  to  me :  but  if  thou  wert  not  so  good  to  me,  though 
my  sin  would  be  less,  yet  my  misery  would  be  greater.  The 
greatness  of  my  crime  brings  me  to  my  remedy ;  and  now  I 
humbly  pray  diee  to  be  merciful  to  my  sin,  for  it  is  very 
great. 

11. 

O  my  God,  pity  me,  and  relieve  my  sad  condition,  which  is 
so  extremely  evil,  that  I  have  no  comfort  but  from  that  which 
is  indeed  my  misery :  my  baseness  is  increased  by  my  hopes ; 
for.it  is  thy  grace  and  thy  goodness  which  I  have  so  pro- 
voked. Thou,  O  God,  didst  give  me  thy  grace,  and  assist 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  call  me  by  thy  word,  and  instruct 
me  by  thy  wisdom,  and  didst  work  in  me  to  will  and  to  do 
according  to  thy  good  pleasure.  I  knew  my  sin,  and  I  saw 
my  danger,  and  I  was  not  ignorant,  and  I  was  not  surprised : 
but  wilfully,  knowingly,  basely,  and  sensually,  I  gave  thee 
away  for  the  pleasure  of  a  minute,  for  the  purchase  of  vanity ; 
nay,  I  exchanged  thee  for  shame  and  sorrow,  and  having 
justly  forfeited  thy  love,  am  placed  I  know  not  where,  nor 
in  what  degree  of  thy  anger,  nor  in  what  neighbourhood  of 
damnation. 

III. 

O  God,  my  God,  what  have  I  done ?  whither  am  I  fallen?  I 
was  well  and  blessed,  circled  with  thy  graces,  conducted  by 
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thy  Spirit,  sealed  up  to  the  day  of  redemption,  in  a  hopeful 
way  towards  thee ;  and  now  I  have  listened  to  the  whispers 
of  a  tempting  spirit ;  and  tot  that  which  hath  in  it  no  good, 
lid  reason,  no  satisfdx^tion,  fbr  that  which  ii  hot,  I  have  for* 
Mted  thd$6  excellences,  foi'  the  recovery  of  which  my  life  is 
too  chie&p  a  jf^iice.  I  aui  ashamed,  O  God,  I  am  ashamed; 
I  piit  tny  ihouth  in  the  dust^  and  my  face  in  darkness  ^  and 
hale  myself  for  my  sin,  which  I  Am  sui*e  thou  hatest.  '  But 
give  thy  s^irvant  leAve  to  hope,  that  I  shrill  feel  the  gfacidus 
effluxes  of  thy  love  t  I  know  thou  art  aiigry  with  me,  I  have 
deserv^ed  it.  But  if  thou  hadst  not  loved  me,  and  pitied  me, 
thou  mightest  have  stricken  me  in  the  act  of  my  shame; 
I  ktlow  the  design  of  thy  mercy  atid  lovitig-kindiiesl  is  to 
bring  me  to  repentance  and  pardon,  to  life  and  grace.^  I 
ob^y  thee,  O  God,  I  humbly  obey  thy  gracious  purposed. 
Beceivfe,  O  Lord,  a  returning  sinner,  a  poor  wounded  person, 
situtten  by  my  enemies,  broken  by  my  sin,  weary  and  heavy 
ladeh ;  ease  me  of  my  burden,  and  strengthen  me  by  a  mighty 
gtace,  that  hereafter  I  may  watch  more  carefully,  resist  mote 
pertinaciously,  wialk  knore  cu-cumspeCtly,  ^d  serve  thee  with- 
out the  interruptions  of  duty  by  the  intervenihg  of  a  sin.  O 
let  me  rather  die  than  choose  to  sin  against  thee  any  more- 
Only  try  me  this  once,  and  beiai:  me  in  thy  arms,  and  fortify 
my  holy  purposes,  and  conduct  me  with  thy  grace,  that  thou 
mayesl  delight  to  pardon  me,  and  to  save  me  through  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Lord  and  dearest  Saviouf .     Amen. 

I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  O  seek  thy 
servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commandments. 


■JmUi.  t  > 
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O^  HABITUAL  SINS,  AND  THEIE  MANNER  OP  EEADICA- 
TION  OR  CURE,  AND  THEIR  PROPER  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
PAfeDON. 
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SECTION  t 

The  State  of  the  Question. 

Boii^HitT^  the  e|)iearean  being  askfed,  upon  occtosioil  tof  Ae 
fame  o!f  StttiWs  ^3iw»edy,  Wh^j  it  bdihg  troubfesome  td  Us  td 
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see  h  man  furiouB,  angry,  timorous,  or  sad,  we  do  y^t  wi& 
so  great  pleasure  behold  all  these  passions  acted  with  the 
highest,  nearest,  and  most  natural  significations, — ^m  answer 
to  the  question  discoursed  wittily  concerning  the  powers 
of  art  and  reason,  and  how  much  ourselres  can  add  to  oul* 
own  natures  by  art  and  study.  Children  choose  bread  el> 
formed  in  the  image  of  a  bird  or  man,  rather  than  a  loaf 
plu(;lced  rudely  from  the  baker's  lump;  and  a  golden  fish 
rather  than  an  artless  ingot ;  because  reason  and  art  h&ng 
mingled  with  it,  it  entertains  more  faculties  and  pleasures  on 
more  sides. 

*  Thus  we  are  delighted,  when  upon  a  table  we  see  Cleo- 
patra dying  with  her  aspicks,  or  Lucretia  pierdng  her  chaste 
breast.  We  give  great  prices  for  a  picture  of  St.  Sebastian 
jshot  through  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  or  St.  Lawrence  rotat- 
ing upon  his  gridiron,  when  the  things  themselves  would  have 
pierced  our  eyes  with  horror,  and  rent  our  very  hearts  with 
pity  and  compassion  :  and  the  country-fellows  were  so  taken 
with  Parmeno  imitating  the  noise  of  swine,  that  they  prefenfed 
it  before  that  of  the  Arcadian  boar,  bding  so  deceived  wick 
fancy  and  prejudice,  that  they  thought  it  more  natural  thAH 
that  which  indeed  was  so. 

3.  For,  first,  we  are  naturally  pleased  with  imitation,  and 
have  secret  desires  to  transcribe  the  copy  of  the  creation,  and 
then  having  weakly  imitated  the  work  of  God  in  maldiig  some 
kind  of  production  from  our  own  perfections,  such  bs  it  is$ 
and  such  as  they  are,  we  are  delighted  in  the  imagery,  as 
God  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  For  we  see  a  na-< 
ture  brought  in  upon  us  by  art  and  imitation.  But  what  iii 
natural  things  we  can  but  weakly  imitate,  in  moral  things 
we  can  really  effect.  We  can  efform  our  nature  over  anew, 
and  create  ourselves  again,  and  make  ourselves  bad  when 
God  hath  made  us  good :  and  what  was  innocent  in  nature,* 
we  make  t6  be  vicious  by  custom  and  evil  habit  \  or  on  the 
contrary,  what  was  crooked  in  nature,  we  can  make  stnd^it 
by  philosophy,  and  wise  notices,  and  severe  customs;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  imperfect  or  vidkMis^  but 
it  can  be  made  useful  and  regular  by  reason  and  cmtoai^ 
and  the  grace  of  Grod;  and  even  our  brute  parts  are  dbe* 
dient  to  these.      Homer  observes  it  of   the  mm  Ulysses^ 
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that  though  he  was  troubled  to  see  his  wife  weep  for  him, 
yet  '  \      .       , 

"  He  held  the  comers  of  his  eyes  ass  firmly  as  the  horn  of 
his  bow,  or  the  iron  of  his  spear,  and  by  his  wit  he  kept  his 
eyes  from  running  over."  Reason  can  make  every  member 
of  the  body  obey ;  but  use  can  make  it  obey  willingly :  that 
can  command  nature,  but  this  can  change  it:  that  can  make 
it  do  what  it  pleases,  but  this  can  make  it  be  so. 

4.  For  there  being  in  man  so  much  brutishness  and  in- 
.clination  to,  forbidden  actions  and  things,  to  sensual  and 
weak  fruitions,  nature  in  many  instances  calls  upon. us  to  die^ 
"Ka  fji^  dvoXiadai'  rovro  ydq  /xo*  auiA^ipei*  '*  Let  me  perish, 
JEbr  it  is  for  my  advantage  f '  I  desire  to  die  because  it  is 
pleasant. 

^  Nati^«  does  seem  to  do  violence  to  us,  and  constrain  us  by 
violent  inclinations  to  things  against  reason:'  but  then  when 
passion  supervenes,  and,  like  strong  winds,  blow  vehemently 
and  raise  a  storm,  we  should  certainly  perish,  if  God  did  not 
give  us  other  principles  which  might  be  as  effective  of  his 
Ipurposes,  as  nature  and  passion  are  of  deatli  and  folly.  Pas- 
skxi  can  be  commanded  by  reason,  but  nothing  hath  suffi-r 
icient  and  final  effort  and  strength  against  nature,  but 
custom. 

Vadg  MS  rtg  tK  fith  yiif  avn^rnTett  f^^o^otSy 
Tint  V  eZ^of,  nficTv  V  tv  x^ttru  ret  itutrfiarx* 

f  *  For  our  ship  is  kept  fast  and  firm  in  its  station  by  cables, 
aod  when  the  winds  blow,  we  have  anchors  and  fastenings  to 
secure  it.''  Which  verses  Plutarch  expounding,  netj/xara  yaiq 
Xsyet  tas  dyTe%ovaxf  Kpians  irpos  ro  ouoy^poy^  bTtoc  cUo^reg  vvq 
vvivfMLTos  TtoXKov  pviyvvfjuivas  rov  nciStovs^  saith  that  "  the  cables 
which  are  to  secure  our  ship  in  tempests,  are  the  firm  and  per- 
manent judgments  against  that  which  is  filthy  ^.^  They  secur^ 
when  the  winds  of  passion  are  violent  and  dangerous.  But 
tb^  because  thq  storm  is  renewed  every  day,  and*  ixhov^iv  al 
(p(J<re«f,  Off  vpoTiXQoy  to  ^§or€/?ov,  nature  will  revert,  and  for 
evcar  be  longing  after  its  own  propprtions,  we  must  introduce 

«  'OJi^r^,  r.  211  V  Xylandri.  t.  ii.  p.  445. 
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a  nature  against  a  nature :  and  as  passion  sets  nature  on  work^ 
and  is  itself  overcome  by  reason,  so  if  this  reason  become 
C(»istant,  firm,  and  habitual,  it  makes  nature  an  artless,  joint- 
less  enemy. 

6.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  if  we  let  our  evil  appetites 
prevail,  and  use  them  to  satisfaction  and  empire,  bringing  in 
evil  customs  upon  our  viqious  and  ill-disposed  nature,  we  are 
fallen  into  an  evil  state  of  things :  for  custom  and  vidous  habits 
are  like  the  locks  and  bars  to  hell-gates,  a  man  cannot  but  do 
evil,  and  then  his  case  is  intolerable. 

:■  6.  Now  because  this  is  a  great  state  of  danger,  and  conse- 
quently a  great  caution  against .  continuing  in  sin,  I  shall  put 
some  strength  to  it,  and  rescue  the  whole  doctrine  concerning 
this  article  from  the  false  glosses  and  imperfect  notices  of  men, 
which  hang  upon  the  duty  of  repentance  like  shackles  and 
fetters  hindering  it  to  begin  betimes,  and  so  to  proceed  to  its 
measures  by  the  many  and  just  limits  and  steps  of  its  progres- 
sion.   For  the  case  is  this : 

If  you  ask,  when  every  man  is  bound  to  repent, — I  answer^ 
as  soon  as  ever  he  hath  sinned.  But  how  if  he  does  not  ?  then 
he  adds  more,  sin  both  against  God  and  against  his  own  soul, 
by  delaying  this  duty,  to  that  he  did  before  in  the  single, 
action  of  which  he  is  tied  to  repent.  For  every  man  is  bound 
to  repent  instantly  of  every  known  sin;  he  sins  anew  if  he 
does  not,  though  he  add  no  more  of  the  same  actions  to  his 
heap.  But  it  is  much  worse  if  he  sins  on ;  not  only  because 
he  sins  pftener,  but  because  if  he  contracts  a  custom  or  habit 
of  sin,  he  superadds  a  state  of  evil  to  himself,  distinct  from, 
the  guilt  of  all  those  single  actions  which  made  .the  habit. 
This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  schools,  who  teach ;  . 

7.  I.  That  no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  to  repent  instantly 
of  his  sin;  for  the  precept  of  repentance  being  affirmative,  it 
does  not  oblige  to  its  present  or  speedy  performance  p.  For 
it  is  as  in  the  case  of  baptism,  or  prayers ;  to  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  which  duties,  the  commandment  of  Grod  does 
not  specifically  bind  us,  now,  or  an  hour  hence,  or  when  it  is 
convenient,  or  when  it  becomes  accidentally  necessary,  and  de- 
termined by  something  else  that  intervenes :  so  it  is  in  repent- 
ance ;  so  it  be  done  at  all,  it  matters  not  when,  as  to  the  duty 
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of  it;  when  you  come  to  (die »  or  when  you  justly  fear  it;  as 
in  the  days  of  the  plague,  or  before  a  battle,  or  when  the  holy 
man  cmnes  to  take  his  leave  of  his  dying  parishioner,  then  let 
him  look  to  it^.  But  else  he  is  not  obliged.  For  the  sin 
that  was  oommitt^  t^i  years  since,  'grows  no  worse  for 
abiding;  and  of  that  we  committed  yesterday  we  are  as 
deeply  guilty,  ^s  of  the  early  sins  of  oiu:  youth ;  but  no  single 
iin  can  increase  its  guilt  by  the  putting  off  our  repentance  and 
amendment. 

8.  II.  The  guilt  of  sin  which  we  have  committed,  they  call 
habitual  sin ;  that  is,  a  remaining  obligation  to  punishment 
for  an  action  that  is  past,  a  guiltiness:  or  as  Johannes  de 
Lugo'  expresses  it,  ^^  peccatum  actuale  moraliter  peraeyaranfi  ;^ 
^  the  actual  sin  morally  remaining,^  by  which  a  man  is  justly 
hated  by  God.  But  ^^  this  habitual  sb  is  not  any  real  quality, 
tm  habit,  but  a  kind  of  moral  denomination  or  ground  thereof, 
-which  remains  till  it  be  retracted  by  repentance.^ — The  person 
is  still  esteemed^  ^  injurious,  and  obliged  to  satisfaction.*    That 

n  all. 

9*  III.  The  frequent  repetition  of  sinful  acts  will,  in  time, 
naturally  produce  a  habit,  a  proper,  physical,  inherent,  perma- 
nent quality;  but  this  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  no  way  voluntary 
but  in  its  cause,  that  is,  in  the  actions  which  produced  it^  and 
therefore  it  can  have  in  it  no  blame,  no  sinfulness,  no  obliquity, 
distinct  from  those  actions  that  caused  it,  and  requires  no  pEir- 
ticuiar  or  distinct  repentance"* ;  for  when  the  single  acts  of  sin 
are  i^pented  of,  the  remaining  habit  is  innocent,  and  the  faci- 
lity to  sin  which  remains,  is  no  sin  at  all. 

10.  IV.  These  habits  of  sin  may  be  pardoned  without  the 
«tt>ntrary  habit  of  virtue,  even  by  a  single  act  of  contriticm,  or 
attrition  with  the  sacrament.  And  the  event  of  all  is  this,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  your  repentance  should  be  so  early,  or  so 
holy,  as  to  obtain  by  the  grace  of  God  the  habits  of  virtue,  or 
to  root  out  the  habit  of  «n ;  and,  t.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  at  all  brfore  the  hour  of  death,  unless  by.  accident  it 
be  infeired  and  commanded* 

S  Vi<te  |od4elity  Uomaslicd,  pag.  604.    "  ft  is  true,  the  best  divines  teaeli 

that  a  sinner  is  not  bound  to  repsnt  himself  instantly  of  his  sin/»  &c. 

•    »  De  Peenit.  disp.  Y.  sect.  5.  n.  48.     Sic  etiani  Snarez.  torn.  4.  in  8.  part 

4w^  9«  aeet,  4.  n.  SS. 

•  Granatens.  in  materia  de  peccatis,  tract,  8.  disp.  sect.  1. 

t  Infidelity  UniDMiL«d,pa«.«a«.  •  «  Ibid,  pag,  607, 
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I  dp  suppose  these  propositions  not  only  to  be  false,  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  destructive  of  the  duty  of  repentanoe, 
and  all  its  consequent  hopes,  and  therefore  I  shall  oppose 
against  them  these  conclusions. 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin  as  soon  as  ever 

he  hath  committed  it. 
S.  That  a  sinful  habit  hath  in  it  proper  evils,  and  a  proper 
guiltiness  of  its  own,  besides  all  that  which  came  di« 
rectly  by  the  single  mictions. 
9.  That  sinftil  habits  do  require  a  distinct  manner  of 
repentance,  and  are  not  pardoned  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contrary. 
The  consequent  of  these  propositions  will  be  this.     Our 
repeBtiaince  must  not  be  deferred  at  all,  much  less  to  our  death- 
bed,     £.  Our  repentance  must  be  so  early,  and  so  effective  of 
a  change,  that  it  must  root  out  the  habits  of  sin,  and  introduce 
die  habits  of  virtue ;  and  in  that  degree  in  which  this  is  done, 
ia  the  same  degree  the  repentiuice  is  perfect,  more  or  less. 
For  there  is  a  latitude  in  this  duty,  as  there  are  degrees  of 
peefeedon. 


SECTION   II. 


1.  Every  Man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  Sin  as  soon  as  he 

hath  committed  it. 

1.  That  this  doctrine  is  of  great  usefulness  and  advantage 
to  the  necessity  and  persuasions  of  holy  life,  is  a  good  pro.> 
liable  inducement  to  believe  it  true;  especially  since  God  is 
iK)  esfi^tial  an  enemy  to  sin,  since  he  hath  used  such  rare 
arts  of  the  Spirit  for  the  extermination  of  it,  since  he  sent 
his  holy  Son  to  destroy  it ;  and  he  is  perpetually  destroying 
it,  and  will  at  last  make  that  it  shall  be  no  more  at  all,  but  in 
the  bouse  of  cursing,  the  horrible  regions  of  damnation.  But 
I  will  use  this  only  as  an  argument  to  all  pious  and  prudent 
persons,  to  take  oS  all  prejudices  against  the  severity  of  this 
doctrine.  Yot  it  is  nothing  so  much  against  it  if  we  say  it  is 
aevope,  as  it  makes  for  it,  that  we  understand  it  to  be  neces- 
sary. For  this  doctrine  which  I  am  now  reproving^  although 
it  be  the  doctrine  piroperly  of  the  Aomau  schools,  yet  it  is 
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their  and  our  practice  too.  We  sin  with  greediness,  and 
repent  at  leisure. 

Pars  magna  Italise  est,  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qual 
Nemo  togam  sumit^  nisi  mortuus x. 

«  No  man  puts  on  his  mourning-garment,  till  he  be  dead.^ 
This  day  we  seldom  think  it  fit  to  repent,  but  the  day  ap- 
pointed for.  repentance  is  always  io-monvw.  Against  which 
dangerous  folly  I  offer  thesie  considerations. 

2.  I.  If  the  duty  of  repentance  be  indispensably  required 
in  the  danger  of  death,  and  he  that  does  not  repent  when  he 
is  arrested  with  the  probabiUty  of  so  sad  a  change,  is  *  felo  de 
se,^  uncharitable  to  himself  and  a  murderer  of  his  own  soul, 
then  so  is  he  in  his  proportion ,  who  puts  if  off  one  day:  be- 
cause every  day  of  delay  is  a  day  of  danger;  and  the  same 
law  of  charity  obliges  him  to  repent  to-day,  if  he  sinned  yes^ 
terday,  lest  he  be  dead  before  to-morrow.  The  necessity 
indeed  is  not  so  great,  and  the  duty  is  not  so  urgent,  and  the 
refusal  is  fiot  so  great  a  sin  in  health,  as  in  sickness  and  dan^ 
gers  imminent  and  visible :  but  there  are  degrees  of  necessity^ 
as  there  are  degrees  of  danger:  and  he  that  considers  how 
many  persons  die  suddenly,  and  how  many  more  may,  and  no 
man  knows  that  he  shall  not,  cannot  but  confess  that  because 
there  is  danger,  there  is  also  an  obligation  of  duty  and  charity 
to  repent  speedily,  and  that  positively,  or  carelessly  to  put  it 
off,  is  anew  fault,  and  increases  God^s  enmity  against  him.  He 
that  is  well,  may  die  to-morrow.  He  that  is  very  sick,  may 
recover  and  live- many  years.  If  therefore  a  ^periculum  ne 
fiat,^  a  danger  lest  repentance  be  never  done,  is  a  sufficient 
determination  of  the  divine  commmidment  to  do  it  then,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  in  every  instant  determinately  necessiiry ; 
because  in  every  instant  there  is  danger.  In  all  great  sick- 
nesses there  is  not  an  equal  danger;  yet  in  all  great  sicknessea 
it  is  a  particular  sin  not  to  repient,  even  by  the  confession  of 
all  sides ;  it  is  so  therefore  in  all  the  periods  of  an  uncertain 
life;  a  sin,  but  in  differing  degrees.  And  therefore  this  is  not 
an  argument  of  caution  only,  but  of  duty.  For  therefore  it 
is  of  duty,  because  it  is  of  caution.  It  could  not  be  a  caution 
unless  there  was  a  danger ;  .and  if  there  be  a  danger,  then  it 
is  a  duty.     For  he  that  is  very  sick  must  do  it. .  But  hov  if 

»  Juv.  iii.- 171.    Rupert.  * 
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he  escapes>  was  he  obliged  for  all  that  ?  He  was,  because  he 
knew  not  that  he  should  escape.  By  the  same  reason  is  every 
one  obliged,  because  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  escape  the 
next  minute,  he  knows  not.  And  certainly,  it  was  none  of 
the  least  reasons  of  God^s  concealing  the  day  of  our  death, 
that  we  might  ever  stand  ready.  And  this  is  plainly  enough 
taught  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  laboriously  persuading  and 
commanding  us  not  to  defer  our  repentance,  by  his  parable  of 
the  rich  man  who  promised  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  many 
years :  he  reproved  that  folly  with  a  "  Stulte,  hac  nocte  C^ 
and  it  may  be  any  man^s  case ;  for. 

Nemo  tarn  divos  habuit  faventes^ 
Crastinum  ut  possit  sibi  polUceri  7. 

But  he  adds  a  precept ;  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lights  shining,  and  ye  yourselves  like  men  that 
wmt  for  their  Lord.**'  And,  "  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom 
their  Lord  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching  *.*"  And  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose.  Nay,  that  it  was  the  reason  why 
God  concealed  the  time  of  his  coming  to  us,  that  we  might 
always  expect  him,  he  intimated  in  the  following  parable; 
**  This  'know,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched. 
Be  ye  therefore  ready  also,  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an 
hour  when  ye  think  not.*"  Nothing  could  better  have  im- 
proved this  argument,  than  these  words  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour ;  we  must  stand  *  in  procinctu,'  '  ready  girded,"  IroiiMus 
v^s  vTF'nqBffiav  %xoyrs^9  **  ready  for  the  service^"  always  watching 
as  uncertain  of  the  time,  but  in  perpetual  expectation  of  the 
day  of  our  Lord.  I  think  nothing  can  be  said  fuller  to  this 
purpose.  But  I  add  the  words  of  St.  Austin';  "  Verum  qui- 
dem  dicis,  quod  Deus  poenitentise  tuae  indulgentiam  promisit ; 
sed  huic  dilationi  tuae  crastinum  non  promisit  f  **  To  him 
that  repents,  God  hath  promised  pardon,  but  to  him  that 
defers  repentance,  he  hath  not  promised  the  respite  of  one 
day."- — It  is  certain  therefore,  he  intended  thou  shouldst 
speedily  repent ;  and  since  he  hath  by  words  and  deeds  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  purpose,  he  that  obeys  not,  is  in  this  very 
delay,  properly  and  specifically,^  a  transgressor.' 

8.  II.  I  consider,  that  although  the  precept  of  repentance 

y  Senec.  Thyest.  619.  Schr.  150.  *  Luke,  xii.  S6;  &c, 

*  In  Psal.  cxiv. 
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be  aiBrmative,  yet  it  is  also  limited,  and  the  time  sufRciently 
declared,  even  the  present  and  none  else.  As  soon  as  ever 
you  need  it,  so  soon  you  are  obliged.  **  To-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts/'  That  is,  defer  not 
to  hear  him,  this  day ;  for  every  putting  it  off  is  a  ^  harden* 
ing  your  hearts.^  For  he  that  speaks  to-day,  is  not  pleased 
if  you  promise  to  hear  him  to-morrow.  It  was  Felix's  case 
to  St  Paul,  "  Go  away,  I  will  hear  thee  some  other  time." 
He  that  calls  every  day,  means  every  day  that  we  should  re* 
pent.  For  although  to  most  men  God  gives  time  and  leisure, 
and  expects  and  perseveres  to  call,  yet  this  is  not  because  he 
gives  them  leave  to  defer  it ;  but  because  he  still  forbears  to 
strike,  though  their  sin  grows  greater.  Now  I  demand,  when 
God  calls  us  to  repentance,  is  it  indifferent  to  him  whether  we 
repent  to-day  or  no  ?  Why  does  he  call  so  earnestly,  if  he  d^ 
sires  it  so  coldly  ?  Or  if  he  be  not  indifferent,  is  he  displeased 
if  we  repent  speedily  ?  This  no  man  thinks.  But  is  he  not 
displeased  if  we  do  not  ?  Does  not  every  call,  and  every 
expectation,  and  every  message,  when  it  is  rejected,  provoke 
God's  anger,  and  exasperate  him?  Does  not  he  in  the  day  of 
vengeance  smite  more  sorely,  by  how  much  with  the  more 
patience  he  hath  waited  ?  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  then 
it  follows,  that  every  delay  did  grieve  him  and  displease  him, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  itself  a  provocation  distinct  from  the 
first  sin. 

4/  III.  But  further  let  it  be  considered:  if  we  repent  to- 
day, it  is  either  a,  duty  so  to  do,  or  only  a  counsel  of  perfec* 
tion,  a  work  of  supererogation.  If  it  be  a  duty,  then  to  omit 
it  is  a  sin.  If  it  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  then  he  that 
repents  to-day,  does  not  do  it  in  obedience  to  a  command* 
ment :  for  this  is  such  a  work  (by  the  confession  pf  the  Bo« 
man  schools)  which  if  a  man  omits,  he  is  nevertheless  in  the 
state  of  grace  and  the  divine  favour ;  as  he  that  does  not 
vow  perpetual  chastity,  or  poverty,  is  nevertheless  the  servant 
of  God;  but  he  that  does  not  repent  to-day  of  his  yestem 
day^s  sin,  is  not  God^s  servant,  and  therefore  this  cannot  be 
of  the  nature  of  councils,  but  of  precept  and  duty  respect- 
ively. But  to  put  it  past  all  question:  it  is  expressly  con^ 
manded  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^^  Agree  with  thioe  ad- 
versary ro^xu  quickly." — For  as  it  is  amongst  men  of  merciful 
dispositions,  he  that  yields  quickly,   obtains  mercy ;  but  he 
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that  stands  out  as  long  as  he  can,  must  expect  the  rigour  of 
the  law :  so  it  is  between  God  and  us ;  a  hasty  repentance 
reconciles  graciously,  whilst  the  delay  and  putting  it  off 
provoke  his  severe  anger.  And  this  the  spirit  of  God  was 
pleased  to  signify  to  the  angel  or  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus;  '^Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent, 
and  do  thy  first  works;  if  thou  doest  not,  \pxoiiM,  aoi  r%%v,  X 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  the  candlestick  out 
.of  its  place,  unless  thou  do  repent*"/^  Christ  did  not  me^n  to 
wait  long  and  be  satisfied  with  their  repentance,  .be  it  when 
it  would  be ;  for  he  comes  quickly,  and  yet  our  repentance 
must  prevent  his  coming.  His  coming  here  is  not  by  death 
or  final  judgment,  but  for  scrutiny  and  inquiry ;  for  the  event 
of  the  delaying  their  repentance,  would  have  been  the  remov*- 
ing  of  their  candlestick.  So  that  'i^ofMai  raxv  is,  f  I  come 
speedily^  to  exact  of  thee  a  speedy  repentance,  or  to  punish 
thee  for  delaying ;  for  so  the  antithesis  is  plain,  %pxofjt,»i  r«x^ 
and  eiv  f^ri  ^M^raLyonans^  ^^  I  come  quickly,  unless  thou  dost  re- 
pent,^^  viz.,  quickly ;  si  yA  voi^ayj^i^x  f4,troifji,s7^s  uldTiXQev  titvr^f 
xariyvej  rS;v  ^sfeqayfjuivm  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  Liba- 
nius),  God  will  condemn  our  actions,  unless  we  appear  before 
him  with  a  speedy  repentance. 

5.  IV.  Add  to  this,  that  though  God  gives  time  and  re- 
spite to  some,  yet  to  all  he  does  not.  God  takes  away  some 
in  their  early  sins,  and  ^ves  them  no  respite,  not  a  month, 
joot  a  week,  not  a  day ;  and  let  any  man  say,  whether  this  be 
not  a  sufiicient  indication,  not  only  that  no  man  can  be  se- 
cure, but  he  alone  that  repents  instantly,  but  that  God  does 
intend  that  every  man  should  presently  repent ;  for  he  that 
hath  made  it  damnation  to  some  for  not  repenting  instantly, 
hath  made  it  damnable  to  all,  and  therefore  to  repent  speedily 
is  certainly  a  duty.  The  earth  does  not  open  and  swallow 
up  all  rebels  in  the  day  of  their  mutiny  ;  but  it  did  so  omce, 
and  by  that  God  did  sufficiently  consign  to  all  ages  his  dis- 
pleasure against  rebellion.  So  it  is  in  the  deferring  repent- 
ance. That  some  have  smarted  for  it  eternally.  Is  for  ever 
enough  to  tell  us,  that  God  is  displeased  with  every  one  that 
does  defer  it ;  and  therefore  commands  us  not  to  defer  it.  But 
this  consideration  is  sufiiciently  heightened  upon  this  ac- 
count :    for  there  is  no  sinner  dies  but  he  is  taken  away 

^  Beir.  ii.  B. 
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without  one  day's  respite.  For  though  God  did  many  times 
forbear  him,  yet  now  he  does  not ;  and  to  his  last  sin,  or  his 
last  refusal  to  hear  God,  either  he  afforded  no  time,  or  no 
grace  of  repentance. 

6.  St.  Paul's  discourse  and  treaty  of  the  Corinthians'"  is 
sufficient  to  guide  us  here:  he  feared  that  at  his  coming 
again  God  *  would  humble  him,**  that  is,  afflict  him  with  grief 
and  sorrow  to  see  it,  that  himself  should  be  forced  ^  to  be- 
wail many,^  that  is,  to  excommunicate,  or  deliver  to  Satan 
*  them  that  have  sinned  already,  and  have  not  repented.*^  If 
they  had  repented  before  St.  PauPs  coming,  they  should  es- 
cape that  rod ;  but  for  deferring  it,  they  were  like  to  smart 
bitterly.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  not  re- 
penting of  sins  is  no  otherwise  than  as  the  being  discovered 
of  thrft.  The  thief  dies  for  his  robbery,-  not  for  his  being 
discovered ;  though  if  he  were  not  discovered,  he  should  have 
escaped  for  his  theft.  So,  for  their  uncleanness,  St.  Paul 
would  have  delivered  them  over  to  Satan,  not  for  their  not  re- 
penting speedily.  For  the  case  is  wholly  differing  here.  A 
thief  is  not  bound  at  all  to  discover  himself  to  the  criminal 
judge ;  but  every  man  is  bound  to  repent.  If  therefore  his 
repenting  speedily  would  prevent  so  great  a  calamity  as  his 
being  delivered  over  to  Satan,  besides  the  procuring  his  eter- 
nal pardon,  it  is  clear  that  to  repent  speedily  was  great  cha^- 
rity,  and  great  necessity ;  which  was  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
Satan  should  have  power  over  him  to  afflict  him  for  his  sin, 
if  he  did  not  speedily  repent ;  but  if  he  did  repent  speedily^ 
he  should  wholly  escape;  therefore  to  repent  speedily  is  a 
duty  which  God  expects  of  us,  and  will  punish  if  it  be 
omitted. 

Hodi^  jam  vivere  serum  est. 

Ille  sapit^quisquis,  Post.ume,  vixit  heri<'. 

Think  it  not  a  hasty  commandment  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  repent  to-day.  It  was  too  much  that  yesterday  passed  by 
you,  it  is  late  enough  if  you  do  it  to-day. 

7.  V.  Not  to  repent  instantly,  is  a  great  loss  of  our  time, 
and  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  become  the  loss  of  all  our 
hopes. 

Nunc  vivit  sibi  neuter  (heu),  bonosque 

Soles  effugere  atque  abire  sentit ; 

Qui  nobis  pereunt,  et  imputantur*  :  . 

c  lCor.xii.2l.  dMart,v.S9.7.  •Martial,  v.21,  11, 
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And  this,  not  oidy  by  the  danger  of  sudden  death,  but  foF 
want  of  the  just  measures  of  repentance  :  because  it  is  a  se- 
cret which  God  hath  kept  to  himself  only,  and  he  only  knows 
what  degrees  of  repentance  himself  will  admit  of;  how  much 
the  sin  provoked  him,  and  by  what  measures  of  sorrow  and 
carefulness  himself  will  be  appeased.     For  there  is  in  this  a 
very  great  difference.     To. Simon  Magus  it  was  almost  a  des* 
perate  case ;   "  if,  peradventure,  the  thoughts  of  thy   heart 
may  be   forgiven :"   it  was  worse   to   Esau ;  "  there  was  no 
place  left  for  his   repentance."      It  was  so  with  Judas ;   he 
was  not  admitted  to  pardon ;  neither  can  any  one  tell,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  resolved  he  should  never  be  pardoned.     How- 
ever it  be  for  the  particulars,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  admitting  penitents.     *'  On  some  have  com- 
passion, others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire  V 
Now  since  for  all  our  sins  we  are  bound  to  ask  pardon  every 
day,  if  we  do  so,  who  dares  say  it  is  too  much,  that  it  is  more 
than  needs?     But  if  to  repent  every  day  be  not  too  much, 
who  can  be  sure,  that  if  he.  puts  it  off  one  day,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  ?    To  some  men,  and  at  some  times,  God  is  implaca^ 
bly  angry ;  some  men,  and  at  some  times,  God  hath  in  his 
fury  and  sudden  anger  seized  upon,  with  the  apprehensions 
of  death   and   saddest  judgments,  and   broken  them  all  in 
pieces  :    and  as  there  is  a  reign  and  kingdom  of  mercy,  so 
there  are  sudden  irruptions  of  a  fierce  justice,  of  which  God 
hath  therefore  given  us  examples,  that  we  may  not  defer  re- 
pentance one  day.     But  this  mischief  goes  further.     For, 
;  8.  VI.  So  long  as  we  lie  in  the  guilt  of  one  sin  unrepent^ 
ed  of,  though  we  do  not  add  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  multiply, 
instances  of  the  same  or  equal  crimes,  yet  we  are  in  so  un«i 
thriving  a  condition  and  so  evil  a  state,  that  all  that  while 
we  lose  all  the  benefit  of  any  good  thing  that  we  can  do  upon 
the  interest  of  any  principle  whatsoever.     For  so  long  as  we 
are  put  of  God''s  favour,  under  the  seizure  and  arrest  of  eter- 
nal guilt,  so  long  as  we  are  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  God, 
and  all  our  actions  are  like  the  performances  of  heathens, 
nothing  to  eternal  life,  but  mispendings  of  our  powers,  and 
prodigalities  of  reason  and  wise  discourses;    they    are    not 
perfective  of  our  being,  neither  do  they  set  us  forward  to 
heaven  until  our  state  be  changing.     Either  then  we  are  not 
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by  a  cettcun  law  and  commandment  bound  every  day  to  serve 
God  and  please  him,  or  else  we  are  positively  and  Strictly 
bound  instantly  to  repent  of  all  our  sins  :  because  so  long 
a6  a  known  sin  is  unrepented  of,  we  cannot  serve  God,  we 
(iannot  do  any  thing  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  bim  in  Jesuii 
Christ. 

9.  VII..  Every  delaying  of  repentance  is  one  step  of  pro- 
gression towards  final  impenitence ;  which  is  not  only  then 
esteemed  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  a  tnan  resolved 
never  to  tepent,  but  if  by  carelessness  he  neglects,  or 
out  of  tediousness  and  an  irreligious  spirit  quite  puts  off,  or 
for  ever  passes  by,  it  is  unpardonable ; — ^it  shall  never  be  for- 
given in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. — Now  sinc€» 
final  impenitence  is  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  all 
sin,  we  are  to  remember,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  perseverance 
of  neglecting  or  refusing  to  repent.  A  man  is  always  dying, 
and  that  which  we  caU  death,  is  but  the  finishing  of  death, 
the  last  act  of  it :  so  is  final  impenitence,  nothing  but  the 
same  sin  told  over  so  many  days ;  it  is  a  persevering  careless-^ 
ness  or  resolution,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  sin  of  one 
day,  unless  it  be  by  accident ;  it  is  a  state  of  sin,  begun  a^ 
soon  as  ever  the  sin  is  acted,  and  grows  in  every  day  c(  thy 
negligence  or  forgetfulness.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  a 
sinner  that  sinned  yesterday,  should  die  to-day,  his  defi^ring 
his  repentance  that  one  day  would  be  esteemed  so,  and  in-* 
deed  t^ly  be  a  findl  impenitence.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
to  put  ofi'  our  repentance  one  day,  difibrs  only  accidentally 
and  by  diance  from  the  worst  of  evils,  from  final  impenitence ; 
it  is  the  beginning  of  it,  it  differs  from  it,  as  an  infant  from 
a  man ;  it  is  materially  the  same  ain,  and  may  also  have  the 
same  formality. 

10.  VIII.  The  putting  off  our  repentance  froih  day  to 
day,  mudt  needs  be  a  sin  distinct  from  the  guilt  of  die 
action  whereof  we  are  to  repent ;  becauise  the  principle  of 
it  cannot  be  innocent,  It  must  needs  be  distinctly  criminal. 
It  i«  a  rebellion  against  God,  or  hardness  of  heart,  or  the 
spirit  of  apostasy,  presumption,  or  despair ;  or  at  least  such 
^  cai^lessness,  as  being  in  the  question  of  our  sou^  and 
in  relation  to  God,  is  infinitely  far  from  being  excusable  or 
iimooait. 

11.  These  considerations  seem  to  me  of  very  great  mo^ 
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ment^  and  to  conclude  the  main  proposition  ;  and  at  least 
they  ought  to  eflfect  this  persuasion  upon  usj  that  whoever 
hath  committed  a  sin  cannot  honestly,  nor  prudently,  nor 
safely,  defer  his  repentance  one  hour.  He  that  repents  in- 
stantly, breaks  his  habit  when  it  is  ^  in  ovo,^  *  in  the  shell,' 
and  prevents  God'*s  anger,  and  his  own  debauchment  and 
disitnprovement : 


Qui  parvis  obvius  \h\\. 


la  nuDquam  prseceps  Dcelera  in  gravioia  fereturS. 

And  let  us  consider^  that  if  we  defer  our  repentance  one  hour^ 
we  do  to  our  souls  worse  than  to  our  bodies* 

Nam  cur. 
Quae  IceduDt  oculum,  festinaB  demeie  \  si  quid 
Est  auimum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ^  ? 

If  dirt  £Bdi  into  our  eyes,  we  do  not  say  unto  the  chirurgeon^ 
Stay,  sir,  and  let  the  grit  or  little  stone  abide  there  till  next 
Iveek,  but  get  it  out  presently.  This  similitude,  if  it  proves 
nothing,  yet  will  serve  to  upbraid  our  folly,  to  instruct  and  ex« 
hort  us  in  the  duty  of  this  question.  Remember  this,  that  as 
in  God'^s  account  aphhi  and  xq^v^'iLv  to  ^  remit^  and  to  *  retain' 
a  »in  are  opposite^  so  it  ought  to  be  in  ours.  Out  retaining 
and  keeping  of  a  sin,  though  but  for  a  day,  is  contrary  to  the 
designs  of  mercy  and  holiness,  it  is  against  God,  and  agaittst 
the  interest  of  our  souls. 


SECTION  III. 


A  sinful  Habit  hath  in  it  proper  Evik,  and  a  proper  Guilti^ 
ness  of  its  own^  besides  all  that  which  came  directly  by 
the  single  Actions. 

1.  By  a  sinful  habit,  I  mean  the  facility  and  easiness,  the 
delight  and  custom,  of  sinning,  contracted  by  the  repetition 
ci  the  acts  of  the  same  sin;  as  a  habit  of  driinkennessj 
It  haUt  of  swearing,  and  the  like ;  that  is,  a  quality  inherent 
in  the  soul,  whereby  we  work  with  pleasure :  for  that  Aris- 
totle' calls  the  infaUible  and  proper  indication  of  habits,  rint 
sfnyivofjtdvyij  iJJov^v,  so    Kvieviv    roxs   'i§yo»r :    and  so  long  as  any 

f  Nazian.    ^  HoraU  £p.  i.  2.  89.    '  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.  8.  Wilkinson,  p.  66, 
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man  sins  willingly,  readily,  frequently,  and  upon  every  temp 
tation,  or  most  commonly ;  so  long  he  is  an  habitual  sinner : 
when  he  does  his  actions  of  religion  with  pain,  and  of  his 
sin  with  pleasure,  he  is  in  the  state  of  death,  and  enmity  against 
God.  And  as  by  frequent  playing  upon  an  instrument  a 
man  gets  a  habit  of  playing  ;  so  he  does  in  renewing  the 
actions  of  the  same  sin,  there  is  an  evil  quality  produced,  which 
affects  and  corrupts  his  soul.  But  concerning  the  nature  of 
a  vicious  habit,  this  also  is  to  be  added. 

2.  That  a  vicious  habit  is  not  only  contracted  by  the  re- 
petition of  acts  in  the  same  kind,  but  by  frequency  of  sinning 
in  any  variety  of  instances  whatsoever.  For  there  are  many 
vicious  persons,  who  have  an  ambulatory  impiety,  and  sin  in 
all,  or  most  of  their  opportunities ;  but  their  occasions  are 
not  uniform,  and  therefore  their  irregularities  are  irregular, 
and  by  chance  for  the  instance,  but  regular  and  certain  in  the 
prevarication.  Vetuleius  Pavo  would  be  sure  to  be  drunk 
at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  take  a  surfeit  in  the  calends  of 
January ;  he  would  be  wanton  at  the  Floralia,  and  bloody  in 
the  theatres:  he  would  be  prodigal  upon  his  birthday,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  sacrifice  hecatombs  to  his  Fer^ 
tunda  Dea,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  observe  all  the  solemni- 
ties and  festivals  of  vice  in  their  own  particulars  and  instances^ 
and  thought  himself  a  good  man  enough,  because  he  could 
not  be  cklled  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton  for  one  act,  and  by  sin- 
ning singly,  escaped  the  appellatives  of  scorn,  which  are 
usually  fixed  upon  vain  persons  that  are  married  to  one  sin. 
Naturally  to  contract  the  habit  of  any  one  sin,  is  like  the  en- 
tertaining of  a  concubine,  and  dwelling  upon  the  folly  of  one 
miserable  woman.  But  a  wandering  habit  is  like  a  *  libido 
vaga,'  the  vile  adulteries  of  looser  persons  that  drink  at  every 
cistern  that  runs  over,  and  stands  open  for  them.  For  such 
persons  have  a  supreme  habit,  a  habit,  of  disobedience,  and 
may,  for  want  of  opportunity  or  abilities,  for  want  of  pleasure, 
or  by  the  influence  of  an  impertinent  humour,  be  kept  from 
acting  always  in  one  scene.  But  so  long  as"  they  choose  all 
that  pleases  them,  and  exterminate  no  vice,  but  entertain  the 
instances  of  many,  their  malice  is  habitual,  their  state  is  a 
perfect  aversation  from  God.  For  this  is  that  which  the 
Apostle  calls,  "  the  body  of  sinV^  a  compagination  of  many 

^  Rom.  vii. 
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parts  and  members;  just  as  among  the  lawyers,  a  flock,  a 
people,  a  legion,  are  called  bodies :  and  *  corpus  civitatis,^ 
we  find  in  Livy^ ;  *  corpus  coll^orum,'  in  Caius ;  *  corpus 
regni,^  in  Virgil";  and  so  here,  this  union  of  several  sins  is 
'  the  body  of  sin,^  and  that  is,  *  the  body  of  death  .^  And  not 
only  he  that  feeds  perpetually  upon  raw  fruit,  puts  himself 
into  an  ill  habit  of  body ;  but  he  also  does  the  same  thing, 
who  to-day  drinks  too  much,  and  to-morrow  fills  himself  with 
cold  fruits,  and  the  next  day  with  oondit^d  mushrooms,  and 
by  evil  orders,  and  carelessness  of  diet,  and  accidental  mis- 
carriages, heaps  up  a  multitude  of  causes,  and  unites  them  in 
the  production  and  causality  of  his  death.  This  general  disr 
order  is  indeed  longer  doing,  but  it  kills  as  fatally  and  infal- 
libly as  a  violent  surfeit.  And  if  a  man  dwells  in  the  king- 
dom of  sin,  it  is  all  one  whether  he  be  sick  in  one,  or  in  twenty 
places;  they  are  all  but  several  rooms  of  the  same  infirma- 
tory,  and  ingredients  of  the  same  deadly  poison.  He  that 
repeats  his  sin,  whether  it  be  in  one,  or  in  several  instances, 
strikes  himself  often  to  the  heart,  with  the  same,  or  with  se*. 
veral  daggers. 

3.  Having  thus  premised  what  was  necessary  for  the  ex- 
plication of  the  nature  of  vicious  habits,  we  must  consider 
that,  of  vicious  habits,  there  is  a  threefold  capacity.  1.  A 
natural.  %  A  moral.  3.  A  relative,  as  it  denominates  a  man 
in  relation  to  God. 

1 .  Of  the  natural  Capacity  of  dnftU  Habits. 

4.  The  natural  capacity  of  sinful  habits  is  a  facility 
or  readiness  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  like  actions ;  and  this 
is  naturally  consequent  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  sinful 
acts,  not  voluntary  but  in  its  cause,  and  therefore  not  crimi- 
nal by  a  distinct  obliquity.  O^x  o/xo/ws-  Je  al  vpil^Bis  iKovaioL 
61(71,  x«J  »i  Vsfiis'  To/v  /xgy  yag  vpdi'&eav  alt*  ipy^s  yt^r^xpi  riXotts 
x^upioi  effpfcgy,  slSores'  ri  x«d*  sKatyrai'  rm  g^sft/v  Je  rrif  dpyjfis'  ■  ■ 
aK>C  8ti  I^'  v^iMv  m  oircos,  n  t^y)  ovrco  x^Tjffaff&at,  ^loi  rovro  sKOuaioi, 
said  Aristotle".  Actions  are  otherwise  voluntary  than  habits. 
We  are  masters  of  our  actions  all  the  way,  but  of  habits 
only  in  the  beginning.  But  because  it  was  in  our  choice  to 
do  so  or  otherwise,  therefore  the  habit  which  is  consequent, 
is  cafled  voluntary :  not  then  chosen,  because  it  cannot  then 

1 B.  i.  8.        «n  JEx»idj,  xi;  SIS.        »  Etblc.lib.  S.  c.  5,  ^ViUtiQsoB,  p.  106. 
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be  hindered ;  and  tharefore  it  is  of  itself  indtSereot;:  an  evil 
indeed,  a&  sickness  or  cvookedmessy  thirst  or  famine,  and  as 
death  itself  to  them,  that  have  repented  them  oi  that  sia  for 
vbieh  they  die ;  bat  no  ain^  if  we  ouisida:  it  in  its  m&se  na» 
tural  capacity*  Nay  so^  it  may  becoine  the  exerdae  of  virtue, 
the  scene  of  trouble  indeed  or  dai^erj  of  temptation  and 
scvmwji  but  a  field  of  Tictcnry.  For  there  are  heve  two  things 
Tfsry  coosideraUe. 

§.  I.  That  God  for  the  gkrifieatioB  of  his  mercy  can  and 
doe$  tnm  all  eyil  into  some  good,  so  to  defeat  iiie  deviTs 
power»  and  to  produce  honoar  and  m^nificatiofi  ta  Ms  own 

*   *  TaSrm  fttrett  rths  OiMf, 

Pop  so  God  uses  to  do ;  if  we  sin  we  shall  smart  for  it,  but  he 
turns  it  into  good,  and  St.  Austin  applies  that  promise,  that 
•*  all  things  shall  woii  together  for  good  to  tlim  that  fear 
€rod,^  even  to  this  particular ;  "  Etiam  ipsa  peccata,  idmirum 
non  ex  naturd  sufl,  sed  ex  Dei  virtute  et  sapientifi  :**  **  If  all 
things,  then  sins  also,  not  by  their  proper  efficacy,  but  by 
the  overruling  power  and  wisdom  of  God  j''  like  that  of  Pho- 
iqrKdes, 

ItSkX*  dirmvfi^wt  ht^4/MW¥  tfA/itmt  U^^' 

•  He  that  will  be  a  good  man,  must  be  often  deceived:^  that 
is,  buy  his  wit  at  a  dear  rate.  And  thus  some  have  been 
cured  of  pride  by  the  shames  of  hist,  and  of  lukewarmness 
by  a  fall  into  sin,  being  awakened  by  their  own  noddings,  and 
mending  their  pace  by  their  fall.  And  so  also  the  sense  of 
our  sad  infirmities,  introduced  by  our  vicious  living  and  daily 
prevarications,  may  become  an  accidental  fortification  to  our 
spirits,  a  new  spur  by  the  sense  of  an  infinite  necessity  and  an 
infinite  danger. 

For  whoever  repots  aftar  suoh  sad  intarals.  of  sorrQW  and 
$inj^  either  must  do  more  than  othar  men^  or  they  do  nothing 
to  purpose.  For  besides^  that  an  ordhiary  care  cannot  se- 
cure them>  who  have  brought  tempters  hoiae  to  themsdves; 
a  common  industry  cimnot  root  out  vicious  customs;  a  tii* 

?•  AriiloplK  Wb.  9$9.  Bniiick.  »  Arisfopli.  N«b.  59S.  AmA. 
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fib^  iwrtificiitum  cannot  crucify  aud  kill  what  hath  so  long 
been  gxowii^  with  us;  beddes  this  (for  this  will  sot  directly 
go  into  the  account ;  for  this  difficulty  the  sinner  must  thank 
.Iiiinself )  he  must  do  more  actions  of  pi^ty  to  obtain  his  pardon 
aikd  tp  secure  it.  But  because  they  need  rnucU  pardontand  an 
.infinite  car^  and  on  assiduous  watdnfulnesss  or  they  perish 
in&Uibly^  therefore  all  holy  penitents  are  to  arise  to  greater 
exoelle&ci^  than  if  they  had  never  sinned. 

Major  dBcepto  lanm  est  et  glona  dexim  | 

Si  noD  exiafltet^  feceiat  ilia  minus  ^. 

^  Sea^vok's  hand  gr^w  famous  for  being  deceiveid,  and  it  had 
been  less  reputation  to  have  struck  his  enemy  to  the  heart, 
than  to  do  such  honourable  infliction  upon  it  for  missing.^ — 
And  thus  ^^  thore  is  in  heayen  mxe  joy  oyer  one  repenting 
mtaier,  than  cnrer  junety^inne  just  persons  that  need  it  not  ;^ 
there  is  a  greater  deliverance,  and  a  mightier  nnraele,  a  bi^ 
gflrgrace^  and  a  prodi^  of  chance;  it  beings  as  St.  Austin 
«Sim8»  ^a  greater  thing  that  a  sinner  should  be  converted, 
than  that  being  converted  he  should  afterward  be  saved  ^ ;' 
imd  thia  he  Iramed  from  those  words  of  St.  Paul ;  <<  But  God 
oranmended  his.krre  to  us,  in  tha(  while  we  were  yet  sinners^ 
Christ  died  for  us.  |lf  uch  more  then  bang  now  justified  by 
his  blood,  we  ahaU  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him  ^"^  But 
now  the  sinner  is  more  busy  in  his  recoveary,  more  fearful  of 
retapse  than  before  his  fidl ;  ^^  sicut  ferse  dedipulam  erum- 
pentes  caxitiorea  &ctBa^  saith  Lactantius;  *^  lik^  wild  beasts 
breaking  from  their  toils,  th^  walk  more  cautiously  for  ever 
after.^  Thus  it  is  impossible  that  m  should  be  exalted  above 
grace,  or  that  the  devil's  malice  can  be  superior  to  the  rare 
arts  of  the  divine  mercy ;  for  by  his  ocmduct,  poiscxi  itsetf 
shall  become  medicinal,  and  sin  like  the  Persian  apple, 

Pomia  cpiCB  bpu^baia  P«rtis 

Miaeittt,  ut  fama  Mt,  patfiis  annata  venoms; 
At  nuDCi  expositi  parvo  discrimine  lethi, 
Ambrosios  prsebent  succos  oblita  nocendi ; 

transplanted  from  its  native  soil  to  the  Athenian  gardens,  loses 
its  natural  venom,  and  becomes  pleasant  as  the  rinds  of  citrons, 
and  aromatic  as  the  eastern  spices* 

6.  II.  Although  sins  in  the  state  of  penitence  can  by  God's 
grace  procure  an  accidental  advantage,  yet  that  difficulty  of 

o  Mart.  i.  22. 7.     '  Vide  Su  Cbryaoft.  ef^ist.  ad.Th«9d©f .     *  Rom.  v.  8,9^ 
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overcoming  and  fierceness  of  <iontention,  which  is  necessary 
to  them  who  had  contracted  evil  habits,  is  not  by  that  diffi- 
ciilty  an  augmentation  of  the  reward.  As  he  that  willing4y 
breaks  his  legs,  is  not  more  commended  for  creep^lg  with 
pain,  than  if  he  went  with  pleasure  and  ease ;  and  the  taking 
away  our  own  possibility,  being  a  destroying  the  grace  of 
God,  a  contradiction  to  the  arta  of  the  divine  mercy ;  what- 
soever proper  effect  that  infers,  as  it  is  impious  in  its  cause 
and  miserable  in  the  event,  so  it  does  nothing  oi  advantage 
to  the  virtue,  but  causes  great  diminution  of  it.  For  it  is 
a  high  mistake  crudely  to  affirm,  that  every  repugnancy  to 
an  act  of  virtue,  and  every  temptation  to  a  sin,  if  it  be  over- 
come, increase  the  reward.  Indeed,  if  the  temptation  be 
wholly  from  without,  unsought  for,  prayed  against,  inferred 
infallibly,  supetrinduced  by  God,  then  the  reward  is  greater, 
by  how  much  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  obey.  Thus  for 
Jephthah  to  pay  his  daughter  which  he  had  rowed,  and  foft 
Abraham  to  slay  his  son,  were  greater  acts  of  obedience,  be* 
cause  they  were  in  defspite  of  great  temptations  to  the  cog^ 
trary,  and  there  was  nothing  evil  from  within  that  did  lessen 
the  choice,  or  retard  the  virtue.  But  when  our  nature  is 
spoiled,  and  our  strengths  diminished^  when  the  grace  of 
God,  by  which  we  stood,  is  despised  and  cancelled,  when  .we 
have  made  it  natural  for  us  to  sin,  then  this  remaiixing  incli- 
nation to  sin  and  unwillingness  to  obey,  is  so  far  from  increas- 
ing the  reward,  that  it  is  not  only  a  state  of  danger,  but  it  is 
aii  unwillingness  to  ^  do  good,  an  abatement  of  the  choice,  a 
state  whidi  is  still  to  be  mortified,  and  the  strengths  to  be  re- 
stored, and  the  affections  made  obedient,  and  the  will  deter- 
mined by  odier  objects. 

7.  But  if  the  unwillingness  to  obey,  even  after  the  begiiming 
of  repentance,  were,  as  it  is  pretended  by  the  Roman  doctors,  an 
increase  of  the  merit  or  reward,  then,  1.  It  were  not  fit  that 
we  should  go  about  to  lessen  these  inclinations  to  sin,  or  to 
exterminate  the  remains  of  the  old  man,  because  if  they  go 
off,  the  difficulty  being  removed,  the  reward  must  be  no  more 
than  ordinary. 

.  III.  It  would  also  follow  from  hence,  that  the  less  men  did 
delight  in  God's  service,  the  more  pleasing  they  should  be  to 
him :  for  if  the  reluctancy  increases,  then  the  perfect  choice 
Would  lessen  the  reward.     And  then. 
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IV.  A,  habit  of  yittue  were  not  so  good  as  single  actions 
with  the  remains  of  a  habit  of  vice,  upon  the  same  account : 
and  a  state  of  imperfection  were  better  than  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  to  grow  in  grace  were  great  imprudence.  ' 
,   V.  It  were  not  good  to  pray  against  entering  into  tempta^ 
tion;  nay,  it  were  good  we  did  tempt  ourselves,  so  we  did 
not  jdeld ;  to  provoke  our  enemy,  so  he  did  not  conquCT  us ;' 
to  enter  into  danger,  so  we  did  not  sink  under  it;  because 
these  increase  the  difficulty,  and  this  increases  the  reward.   All 
which  being  such  strange  and  horrid  consequences,  it  follows 
undeniably,  that  the  remanent  purtiuu  of  a  vicious  habit  after 
the-  man^s  conversion  y&  not  the  occasion  of  a  greater  reward, 
is  not  good  formally,  is  not  good  materially,  but  is  a  ^fomes,^ 
a  nest  of  concupiscence,   a  bed  of  vipers,  and  the  spawn  of 
toads.                                                                                         <^ 

8.  Now  although  this  is  not  a  sin,  if  it  be  considered  in  its' 
natural  capacity,  as  it  is  the  physical,  unavoidable  conseiq^uent 
of  actions  (for  an  inherent  quality  may  be  considered  without 
its  appendant  evil),  that  is,  though  a  philosopher  may  think 
and  discourse  of  it  as  of  a  natural  production,  and  so  without 
sin,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  such  a  habit,  or  in- 
herent quality,  is  without  its  proper  sin,  or  that  its  nature  is 
innocent.  But  this  is  nothing  else  but  to  say,  that  a  natural 
philosopher  does  not  consider  things  in  their  moral  capacity. 
But  just  thus  every  sin  is  innocent,  and  an  act  of  adultery, 
or  the  begetting  a  child  in  fornication  is  good :  a  natural  phi- 
losopher looks  on  it  as  a  natural  action,  applying'  proper 
actives  to  their  proportioned  passives,  and  operating  regul^ly^ 
and  by  the  way  of  nature.  Thus  we  say  God  conciurs  to  every 
sin,  that  is,  to  the  action  in  its  natural  capacity,  but  that  is 
therefore  innocent  so  far ;  that  is,  if  you  consider  it  without 
any  relation  to  manners  and  laws,  it  is  not  unlawful.  But 
then  if  you  consider  the  whole  action  in  its  entire  constitution, 
it  is  a  sin.  And  so  is  a  sinful  habit,  it  is  vicious  and  criminal 
in  its  whole  nature ;  and  when  the  question  is,  whether  any 
thing  be,  in  its  own  capacity,  distinctly  good  or  bad;  the 
answer  must  not  be  made  by  separating  the  thing  from  all  con^ 
siderations  of  good  and  bad.  However,  it  will  suffice,  that-  a 
habit  of  vice,  in  its  natural  capacity,  is  no  otherwise  innocent 
than  an  act  of  adultery  or  drunkenness. 
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%  Of  the  moral  Owpaeity  of  sinftUl  IfabHs. 

But  then  if  we  consider  idnful  habits  in  their  moral  capacity, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  a  *  lema  malorum/  and  we  shall  open 
a  Pandora^s  box^  a  swarm  of  evils  will  issue  thence.  In  the 
enumerating  of  which,  I  shall  make  a  great  progress  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  main  question. 

9*  I*  A  vicious  habit  adds  many  degrees  of  aversadon  from 
God,  by  inclining  us  to  that  which  God  hates.  It  makes  us 
to  love  and  to  delight  in  sin,  and  easily  to  choose  it;  now  by 
how  much  the  more  we  approach  to  sin^  by  so  much  we  are 
the  further  removed  from  God.  And  therefore  this  habitual 
iniquity  the  Frophel^'  describing,  calls  it,  'magmtudinem  ini^ 
%uita&,^ — and  the  punishment  designed  for  it  is  called,  *  thy 
lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures ;'  that  is,  *  plenitudo  pcens^  ad 
pknitudinem  peccatorum,^  a  great  judgment  to  an  habitual  ^, 
a  final  judgment,  an  exterminating  angel^  when  the  sin  is  con- 
firmed, and  of  a  perfect  habit« 

10.  For  till  habits  supervene,  we  are  of  a  middle  constitution, 
like  the  city  that  Sophocles  speaks  of; 

It  IB  full  of  joy  and  aorrow ;  it  sings  imd  weeps  together ; 
it  triumpbft  in  mouming,  and  with  tears  wets  the  festival-, 
chaiiot  We  fare  divided  between  good  4uid  «vil;  and  all 
0ur  ^good  <x  bad  is  but  a  dii^iosttbn  towards  dither:  but  thea 
tiw  sin  is  arrived  to  its  state  wbA  manhqod)  w1m»  the  joints 
ai<e  grown  stiff  and  fina  by  the  coBSQlidatik»)  of  a  hatat.  Sa 
Fkitaroh  defines  a  habit :  *H  li  His  i^x^  wi  v«r(xaM£i;«  vSf 
nsfi   TO  «Ko<yov  iwd/AWf  ii  edovf  7«yv«/*4»^»       "  A  habit  is  ft 

Strength  and  coi^rmation  to  the  bnite  and  imreasgnable  part 
of  man  gotten  by  oustosa :''  Ovk  fidis  ^Hp  ri  SXoy«  wa&«  m^ 
rptrwa,  Kal  faAfLL(ermh  »»*  vworirr$rm  r^  Koyy,  "  The  brutish 
pasaions  in  a  man  aiie  not  quickly  mastered  and  reduced  t«t 
reason :     Ta  ^  s^  xeu  imrviieiff^arBc  mhitrffu  h^a  n'fi^exwtu  riu 

torn  and  studies  efform  the  soul  like  wiaK*  and  by  a^yijefiptfitifta 
i&tvoduce  a  nature  ;'^-«to  this  purpose  Artstetl«  quoliies  the 
vcHRses  *of  Events. 

'  Jer.  xiii,  23. 25.        •  CEd.  Tyr.  8.  Kuinoel.        »  Stobseus  de  Rep.  aenn.  41, 
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For  as  experience  is  to  tiorices,  and  tutors  to  diildren,  so  is 
cttsrtom  to  th6  mannars  of  men :  a  fixing  good  or  evil  upon 
tiie  spirit;  that  as  it  was  said  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  a 
man' he  oould  not  easily  want  the  vices  of  his  tutor  Leonidas, 
whadi  he  sucked  into  his  manners  tend  was  accustomed  to  in 
his  youlji;   BO  we  eannot  without  trouble  do  i^ainst  our 
haibk  «Dd  ooimnoii usages;   '  Usus  magister,^  <  Use  is  thd 
gf««te£tt  teech^:*-- and  the  words  in  Jeremy",  *•  Ye  which 
ntei  accustomed  to  do  evil,*  at»e  commonly  read,  •*  Ye  which 
are  taught  to  do  evil;"^  sa^  vrhat  we  ai:^  so  toiigfat  TO  do, 
we  bdkve  iitf mtelj,  and  find  it  very  hard   to   entertidtt 
piinciples  <^  persuasion  against  those  dT  our  breeding  and 
edu<»lion*.     For  wiiat  the  nnnd  of  man  is  accustomed  to, 
and  Ihoroogfaly  acquaiiuted  with»  it  is  highly  recondled  to 
it;  the  strangeness  is  removed,  the  objections  are  considered 
Of  n^lected,  tmd  Ihe  compliance  and  enterttonment  are  set 
very    forward   towards    pleasures  and   union.     This   habit 
IherdEbre,  when  it  is  instanced  in  a  vice,  is  the  perfcctmg 
and  impixmng  X3ff  our  enmity  against  God,  for  it  strengthens 
the  lust,  as  a  good  habit  confirms  reason  and  the  grace  of 

God. 

11.  II.  This  mischief  ought  to  be  further  expressed,  for 
U  is  logger  thiA  is  yet  signified.  Not  oidy  an  aptnessy  but 
A neoessityt  is iattodiiced  by  custom;  because  by  a  halnt  sia 
4KUses  upon  the  will  and  all  the  affections:  and  the  very  ]wkb- 
dples  o£  motion  towards  virtue  are  almost  broken  in  pieces* 
It  is  Iherdbre  called  by  the  Aposjles,  "  the  kw  of  sin;'— 
*^  Lex  enim  peccati  est  violentia  con^etudinis,  qua  trahitur 
ct  tenetur  ammsis  etiam  iavitus  {"  ^^  The  violence  of  custom 
is  I3ie  law  of  sin,  by  whidi  swh  a  man  is  ov43:rttled  aguiasl 
Ids  wilL'* 

Nam  si  discedas,  laqffeo  leiket  raibitioiil 
.  ,  CooMetado  itaU*— et  in  ffigw  coide  feii«8cit7« 

You  cannot  leave  it  if  you  would.  St.  Austin'  represents 
Wmself  as  a  sad  mstance  of  this  particular.  "  I  was  afraid 
lest  God  should  hear  me»  when  I  prayed  against  my  lust: 

rheoctist.  apud  Stobffium.— Quantum  consuetudo  potent  ilitelliges,  si  videris 

feias  quoque  conviclu  nostro  mansuescere :  nullique  immani  bestiee  vim  suam 

pennanere.  si  homiois  coD<»benMum  d^  passa  est.    Senec,  de  IrS,  lib.  8.  c.  8. 

y  Juv.  vii.  50.  Kupert.  *  Lib.  8.  Confess,  c.  7.  et  5. 
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As  I  feared  death,  so  dreadful  it  was  to  me  to  diange  my 
custom.  <^  Velle  meum  tenebat  iuimicus,  inde  mihi  catenam 
fecerat,  et  coustrinxerat  me.  Quippe  ex  voluntate  perv^*8a 
facta  est  libido,  et  dum  servitur  libidiniy  facta  est  consuetudo; 
et  dum  coDsuetudini  non  resistitur,  facta  est.  necessitas:'" 
^  The  devil  had  made  a  chain  for  him,  and  bound  his  wiU  in 
fetters  of  darkness.  His  perverse  will  made  his  lust  grow 
high,  and  while  he  served  his  lust,  he  superipduced  a  custom 
upon,  himself,  and  that  .in  time  brought  upon  him  a  neces- 
sity.'— For  as  an  old  disease  hath  uut  uuly  afflicted  the  part 
of  its  proper  residence,  and  by  its  abode  made  continual  di- 
minution of  his  strength,  but  made  a  path  also  and  a  chan- 
nel for  the  humours  to  run  thither,  which  by  continual  de- 
fluxion  have  digged  an  open  passage,  and  prevailed  beyond 
all  the  natural  powers  of  resistance:  so  is  an  habitual  vice; 
it  hath  debauched  the  understanding,  and  made  it  to  believe 
foolish  things;  it  hath  abused  the  wijl,  and  made  it  like  a 
diseased  appetite,  in  love  with  filthy  things ;  it  is  like  an  evil 
stomach,  that  makes  a  man  eat  unwholesome  meat  against  his 
reason: 

^  That  is  a  sad  calamity,  when  a  man  sees  what  is  good  and 
yet  cannot  follow  it,^  nay,  that  he  should  desire  it,  and  yet 
t»nnot  lay  hold  upon  it ;  for  his  faculties  are  bound  in  fet- 
ters ;  the  habit  hath  taken  away  all  those  strengths  of  reason 
and  religion  by  which  it  was  hindered,  and  all  the  objections 
by  which  it  was  disturbed,  and  all  that  tenderness  by  which 
it  was  uneasy,  and  now  the  sin  is  chosen,  and  believed  and 
loved ;  it  is  pleasant  and  easy,  usual  and  necessary,  and  by 
these  steps  of  progression  enters  within  the  iron  gates  of  death, 
sealed  up  by  fate  and  a  sad  decree. 

12.  And  therefore  Simplicius  upon  Epictetus,  speaking  of 
Medea  seeing  and  approving  good  things  by  her  understand- 
ing, but  yet  without  power  to  do  them,  says,  Xpvi  ov  /Art  Jo§z- 
^£fv  /xovov  opBojf  xat  opiy^oboLi^  y.a\  EXxKiveiv  Iggri  ZiXoXXa,  oXXa 
xal  ra,  e^ac  auyi^^uva  reus  opBais  ^o^ais  aTro^iSovau.  ^^  It  is  to 
no  purpose  for  us  to  think  and  to  desire  well,  unless  we  add 
also  deeds   consonant  to  those  right  opinions  and  fair  in- 

»  Earip.tf  vii.  p.^2.  Priestley's  edition. 
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dinatknis.^  But  that  is  the  misery  of  an  evil  haUt;  in  such 
as  have  them,  all  may  be  well  till  you  come  to  action.  Their 
principles  good,  their  discoursings  right,  their  resolutions 
holy,  their  purposes  strong,  their  great  interest  understood, 
their  danger  weighed,  and  the  sin  hated  and  declaimed 
against:  for  they  are  &^6tAsvoi  mcuhveaQM,  they  have  begun 
well  and  are  instructed,  but  because  of  the  dx^la  xcu  iji^clKo^ 
xi«,  *  their  intemperance  and  softness  of  spirit*  produced  by 
vile  customs,  there  is,  as  Plutarch^  observes,  dvipioiiBf  xal 
akoyov  rtj  ^  a  fatal  bestiality'  in  the  men,  they  sin,  and  can 
neither  will  nor  choose.  They  are  driven  to  death,  and  they 
see  themselves  crowned  with  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
yet  go  to  their  ruin  merry  as  the  minstrels,  and  the  tempta- 
tions that  entertain  and  attend  those  horrid  rites.  ^'  Sciebam, 
ut  esse  me  deceret;  facere  non  quibam  miser ,^  said  he  in  the 
comedy  * :  ^  I  knew  it  well  enough  how  I  should  comport  my- 
self, but  I  was  so  wretched  that  I  could  not  do  it/ 

IS.  Now  all  this  being  the  effect  of  a  vicious  habit,  and 
not  of  sinful  actions,  it  being  the  product  and  sad  consequent 
of  a  quality  introduced  first  by  actions,  so  much  evil  cannot 
be  caused  and  produced  immediately  by  that  which  is  inno- 
cent.  As  the  fruit  is,  such  is  the  tree.    But  let  us  try  further. 

14.  III.  A  vicious  habit  makes  our  recovery  infinitely 
difficult,  our  virtues  troublesome,  our  restitution  uncertain. 
In  the  be^nings  of  his  return  it  is  most  visible.  For  even 
after  we  are  entering  into  pardon  and  the  favour  of  God,  we 
are  forced  to  fight  for  life,  we  cannot  delight  in  God^s  service, 
or  feel  Chrisf  s  yoke  so  easy  as  of  itself  it  is.  For  a  vicious 
habit  is  a  new  concupiscence,  and  superinduces  such  contra- 
dictions to  the  supernatural  contentions  and  designs  of 
grace,  it  calls  back  nature  from  its  remedy  and  purifications 
of  baptism,  and  makes  such  new  aptnesses,  that  the  punish- 
ment remains  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  sin'*s  pardon : 
and  that  which  is  a  natural  punishment  of  the  sinful  actions 
is,  or  may  be,  morally  a  sin,  as  the  lust  which  is  produced  by 
gluttcHiy.  And  when  a  man  hath  entertained  a  holy  sorrow 
for  his  sins,  and  made  holy  vows  of  obedience  and  a  new 
life,  he  must  be  forced  to  contend  for  every  act  of  duty,  and 

^letf  xflu  ftMX»»i»f,  &yttt4eu*    Plutarch, 
c  Trinummus.  act  3*  sc.  2.  31.  Schqiieder*  p.  816. 
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be  is  daily  tempted,  and  ihe  temptatioii  is  strong,  and  liis 
progression  is  slow;  he  marches  upon  sharp-pointed  stones, 
where  he  was  not  used  to  go^  and  where  he  hath  no  pleasure. 
He  is  forced  to  do  his  duty,  as  he  takes  physic,  where 
reason  and  Ihe  grace  of  God  make  him  consent  against  his 
inclination,  and  to  be  wiBing  agaonst  his  will.  He  is  bronghl: 
to  that  state  of  sorrow,  that  either  he  shall  perish  for  erer, 
or  he  must  do  more  for  heaven  than  is  needful  to  be  done  by 
a  good  man,  whose  body  is  chaste,  and  his  spirit  serene^ 
whose  will  is  obedient,  and  his  understanding  well  informed, 
whose  temptations  are  ineffective,  and  his  strengths  great, 
who  loves  God,  and  is  reconciled  to  duty,  who  delights  in  re- 
ligion, and  is  at  rest  when  he  is  doing  God  service.  But  an 
habitual  sinner,  even  whea  he  begins  to  return,  and  in  some 
measure  loves  God,  hath  yet  too  great  fondnesses  for  his 
enemy,  his  repentances  are  imperfect,  his  hatred  and  his  love 
mixed^  nothing  is  pure,  nothing  is  whole,  nothing  is  easy: 
so  that  the  bands  of  holiness  are  like  a  yoke  shaken  upon 
the  neck,  they  fret  the  labouring  ox,  and  make  his  work  turn 
to  a  disease :  and  (as  Isaac)  he  marches  up  the  hill  with  the 
wood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  yet,  for  aught  he  knows,  him- 
self may  become  the  sacrifice.  St.  Austin  complains  that  it 
was  his  own  case.  He  was  so.  accustomed  to  the  apertures 
and  free  emissions  of  his  lusts,  so  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ments,  so  frequent  in  the  employment,  so  satisfied  in  his 
mind,  so  hardened  in  his  spirit,  so  ready  in  his  choice,  so 
peremptory  in  his  foul  determinations,  that  when  be  began 
to  consider  that  death  stood  at  the  end  of  that  life,  he  was 
.amazed  to  see  himself,  as  he  thought,  without  remedy:  and 
was  not  to  be  recovered,  but  by  a  long  time,  and  a  mighty 
grace,  the  perpetual,  the  daily,  the  nightly  prayers,  and  vio- 
lent importunities  of  his  mother,  the  admirable  precepts  and 
wise  deportments  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  efficacy  erf  truth,  the 
horrible  fears  of  damnation  hourly  beating  upon  his  spirit 
with  the  wings  of  horror  and  affrightment ;  and  after  all,  with 
a  mighty  imeasiness  and  a  discomposed  spirit,  he  was  by  the 
good  hand  of  God  dragged  from  his  fatal  ruin. 

d  Sophocles  CSdip.  Col.  2S4.  Musgr. 
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Thus'^Nie  feUy  added  to  another  hath  great  labour  and  vexa« 
tkm,  miqttietnesB  and  difficulty,  for  its  reward.  But  as  mh&tk 
our  bkflsed  SaiHbur  dispoBseflsed  the  little  demooiao  in  the 
Go(^,  when  the  devil  wait  fbrth,  he  reared  and  foamed,  he 
r^it  Um  with  horrid  spasaiB  and  oonvuUomiy  and  kft  him 
half  dead:  so  Is  every  man  that  reooveni  ftom  a  TXxiouB  ha- 
bit, he  suffers  violoioe  like  a  bird  shut  up  in  a  cage,  or  a  siek 
peiten  not  to  be  restored  but  by  oaustics  and  scarificationsi 
and  all  the  torments  of  art,  from  the  dangers  of  his  nature. 

15.  IV.  A  vicious  habit  makes  a  great  sin  to  be  swallowed 
up  as  easily  as  a  little  one* 


qui 


Badat  iaaunti  femur  Herevlisi  et  fftoiem  IpMm 
Neptuni ;  qui  Inactoolam  de  Csitore  diuqat. 
An  dubitety  •oiitus  totum  conflare  Tonantem "  ? 

He  that  is  used  to  it,  makes  nothing  of  sacrilege»  who 
bcfere  started  at  tlie  defrauding  his  neighbour  of  an  uncer- 
tain right:  but  when  he  hath  digested  the  first  ]alr«,  by  step 
and  step  he  ventures  so  far  till  he  dares  to  steal  the  thunder- 
bolts  ftom  Jupiter ;  when  sin  is  grown  up  to  its  height  and 
station  by  all  its  firmest  measures,  a  great  sin  is  not  felti 
and  let  the  sin  be  what  it  will,  many  of  the  Instances  pass  so 
eaisily,  that  Aey  are  not  observed:  as  the  hands  and  feet 
sometimes  dbey  the  fancy,  without  the  notice  of  the  superior 
fiKnilties;  and  as  we  say  some  parts  of  our  prayers  which  we 
are  used  to,  though  we  attend  not;  and  as  musicians  strike 
many  single  strokes,  upon  which  they  do  not  at  all  consider  { 
whidi  indeed  is  the  perfection  of  a  habit.  So  we  see  many 
men  swear  when  they  know  not  that  they  do  so,  they  lie  and 
know  they  lie,  and  yet  believe  themselves:  they  are  drunk 
often,  and  at  last  believe  it  innocent,  and  themselves  the  wiser^ 
and  the  action  necessary,  and  the  excess  not  intemperance* 
"  Peccata,  quamvis  magna  el  horrenda,  dim  in  oonsuetudinem 
venerint,  aut  parva  aut  nulla  esse  creduntur,  usque  ade6  ut 
non  wcAbaxi  non  oceultanda,  veritm  etiam  jam  prasdioanda,  ae 
Affamanda  videantur,"  said  St.  Austin  ^  At  first  wb  are 
ashamed  of  sin ;  but  custom  makes  us  bold  and  confident, 
apt  to  proclium,  not  to  conceal  our  sbwne.  For  though  at 
first  it  seemed  great,  yet  every  day  of  use  makes  it  less,  and 
at  last,  all  is  well,  it  is  a  very  nothing. 

<  Juv.  xiii.  150.  Rupert*  'Enchirid.  c.  8. 
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.  16.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  sin^  but  directly  the  case  of  a 
vicious  habit,  and  of  use  in  the  illustration  of  this  question. 
For  if  we  look  upon  the  actions,  and  little  or  great  instances 
of  folly,  and  consider  that  they  ccHisider  not,  every  such  oath 
will  pass  for  an  indeliberate  folly,  and  an  issue  of  infirmity. 
But  then  if  we  remember  that  it  is  voluntary  in  its  principle, 
that  this  easiness  of  sinning  comes  from  an  intolerable  cause, 
from  a  custom  of  profaneness  and  impiety,  that  it  was  nou- 
rished by  a  base  and  a  careless  spirit,  it  grew  up  with  a  cui^ 
inadvertency,  and  Iei  caitiff  disposition,  that  it  could  not  be  at 
all,  but  that  the  man  is  infinitely  distant  from  God,  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  like  the  pangs  of  death,  which  although  they  are  not 
always  felt,  yet  they  are  violent,  and  extreme,  they  are  fatal  in 
themselves,  and  full  of  horror  to  the  standers-by. 

17.  But  from  hence;  besides  that  it  serves  perfectly  to 
reprove  the  folly  of  habitual  swearing,  it  also  proves  the  main 
question,  viz.,  that  in  a  vicious  habit  there  are  a  venom  and 
a  malice  beyond  the  guilt,  and  besides  the  sinfulness  of  the 
single  actions  that  produce  and  nourish  it,  the  quality  itself 
is  criminal.  For  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  to  swear  fre« 
quently  can  at  last  bring  its  excuse  with  it,  and  that  such  a 
custom  is  only  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  present  no- 
tice and  deliberation  by  which  it  is  attended  to ;  and  that  to 
swear  often  can  be  but  a  little  thing,  but  to  swear  seldom 
shall  be  horrid  and  inexcusable;  it  must  be  certain,  that  the 
very  habit  itself  is  a  state  of  sin,  and  enmity  against  Ood, 
besides  the  guilt  of  the  many  single  actions;  because  this 
custonuiry  swearing  cannot  be  accounted  so  bad  as  it  is  by  the 
value  and  baseness  of  the  single  actions,  which  are  scarce  con- 
sidered, very  often  not  known,  not  noted  at  aU,  not  attended 
to;  but  therefore  they  have  their  load  by  being  effects  of  a 
cursed  habit  and  custom.  Here  the  habit  is  worse  than  the 
actibn,  and  hath  an  evil  of  its  own. 

*  18.  V.  A  vicious  habit  hath  in  it  this  evil  appendage, 
that  in  every  instant  of  its  abode  it  keepis  us  out  of  God'^s  fa- 
vour ;  we  are  in  perpetual  danger,  and  under  the  eternal  ar- 
rest of  death,  even  without  the  actions  of  sin,  without  plea^- 
sure,  or  possessing  any  of  its  baser  interests.  It  was  a  horri- 
ble foolery  which  Appianus  tells  of  Lentulus  Spinther  and 
Bolabella,  that  when  Csesar  was  killed  in  the  senate,  they 
drew  their  swords  and  ran  about  the  streets,  as  if  they  hac( 
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done  the  fact,  supposing  it  to  be  great  and  glorious :  '^  qui- 
bus  glorid  quidem  frui  non  contigit,  sed  poenas  dederunt 
easdem  cum  sbntibus  :^  <  they  lost  their  hopes  of  fame,  but 
yet  they  were  punished  for  the  fact.** — So  useless  and  yet  so 
pernicious  a  thing  is  a  vicious  habit ;  a  man  may  pay  the 
price  of  his  lust  when  he  thinks  not  of  it,  and  perish  for  all 
that  he  wIeus  willing  to  enjoy,  though  he  did  not  what  he 
would.  This  is  that  by  which  divines  use  to  reconcile  the 
jufttice  of  Grod  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  pains  upon  tem- 
poral and  transitory  aicdons.  There  is  in  unrepenting  or 
ludbitual  sinners  an  eternal  spring  or  principle  of  evil,  and 
they  were  ready  for  ever  to  have  sinned ;  and  for  this  prepa- 
ration of  mind  to  have  sinned  for  ever,  it  is  by  them  affirmed 
to  be  just  to  punish  them  for  ever.  Now  this  is  not  true 
in  the  single  actions  and  interruptions  of  grace  by  sin,  but  in 
the  habitual  sinner  it  is  more  reasonable.  Such  are  they  of 
whom  the  Apostle  speaks;  **  They  were  past  feeling,  and- yet 
were  given  up  unto  uncleanness ;"  rri  a(T6Xyei^, — ^which  pro- 
perly signifies  the  beginnings  or  little  images  of  lust ;  which 
as. they  are  first  in  the  introduction  of  lust,  so  in  such  persons, 
they  are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  man.  He  dannot  sin  as 
he  used  to  do,  not  by  his  action,  but  he  sins  by  his  habit. 

19-  The  sum  is  this.  If  to  love  Gk)d,  to  delight  in  him,  to 
frequent  holy  offices,  to  love  his  service,  to  dwell  in  God,  to 
hove  bur  conversation  in  heaven,  to  lay  up  our  treasure,  and 
our  hopes,  and  our  heart  there,  to  have  no  thoughts,  no  de- 
signs, no  employment,  but  for  Grod  and  for  religion,  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  to  do  single  actions  of  a  prosperous 
piety  upon  so  many  sudden  resolutions,  and  the  stock  of  an 
alternate  and  returning  duty:  then  by  the  same  reason  it  is 
infiqitdiy.  more  displeasing  to  Grod  to  be  a  servant  under  God'^s 
enemy  and  our  own,  to  be  in  slavery  to  sin,  subordinate  to 
passion,  ruled  by  chance  and  company,  to  be  weary  of  well- 
doing, to  delight  in  sin  according  to  the  inner  man;  this  I 
say,  must  be  an  infinite  aberration  and  aversion  from  Grod,  a 
contradiction  to  all  our  hopes,  and  that  in  theology  signifies 
the  same  effect,  as  a  vicious  habit  does  in  nature.  For  they 
are  the  same  thing,  and  haye  only  different  conceptions  and 
formal  notices ;  as  the  patience  of  Job  differs  from  the  pa^ 
tience  of.  St.  Lawrence,  as  natural  virtue,  from  the  same  grace 
in  a  Christian;  so  does  a  natural  habit  of  vice  in  its  moral 
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capacity  differ  from  our  aversion  from  Grod ;  I  mean  in  the 
active  sense,  which  kT  it  be  not  a  distinct  state  of  fmnfalninw, 
dis^nct  from  the  guilt  el  sinful  actions^  yet  it  is  at  kast  afrir- 
ther  degree  ci  the  sam^  guiltiness  and  beim^  criminal ;  and 
dither  of  them  both  does  suffieieBtly  evince  the  main  quMtiaB. 
As  the  charity  and  devotion  of  Comelins  were  inot^tted  by 
passing  into  a  habit  of  these  graces  ;  and  aa  the  piety,  of  htm 
aJewidi  proselyte  the  habitual  piety  was  mended  l^  his 
being  a  Chzistitti,  so  the  sii^le  actions  of  vice  pass  a  greet 
guilt ;  but  th€i*e  is  more  contracted  by  the  habitual  vileneeSy 
and  that  habit  is  made  worse  by  being  an  opposition  to,  and 
an  alienation  from  God,  But  of  this  I  am  now  to  gm  more 
qpecial  aoeount* 

3.  Of  the  relative  Capacity  of  sinftd  Habits,  in  Refmrwiee 

to  Go(L 

^.  L  This  is  it  that  cmitains  the  strictness  of  die  main 
question:  for  a  sinful  habit  is  a  state  of  ungrariousness  widi 
Gody  and  sin  is  possessed  of  our  love  and  choice.  Theve- 
frare  in  vfdn  it  is  to  tUbik  a  habit  innocent^  became  it  is  a  na- 
tural product  of  many  single  actions.  iEvery  proper  action 
of  the  will  is  a  natural  production  of  the  will;  but  it  ia  na- 
verthelesa  voluntary.  Wh«&  the  understanding  halh  prac- 
tically determined  the  will*  it  is  natuml  for  the  will  to  chooae; 
but  yet  such  a  choice  is  imputable  to  the  will,  and  if  it  be  not 
good,  is  reckcmed  as  a  sin«  So  it.  is  in  vidoua  habits:  liiey 
are  natural  effects  of  many  single  actions ;  but  then  it  is  al» 
to  be  raaoembered  that  their  seat  is  the  will,  and  whatsoever 
is  naturally  there,  is  voluntary  still.  A  habit  of  stnmng  can- 
not remain  at  aU,  but  by  consent  and  by  ddigfat^  by  love  and 
adhesion.  The  habit  is  radicated  no  where  but  in  the  wdO^  ex- 
cept it  be  by  subordination,  and  in  the  way  of  ndiiiBtriea.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  every  vidoua  habit  is  the  prolangiitian 
iof  a  silly  a  ccotinuing  to  love  that,  which  to:  love  but  ooce  is 
death.  For  eveiy  one  tJont  hath  a  vicious  habit,  chooses  his  rin 
dbeerfully,  acts  it  frequently,  is  ready  to  do  it  in  every  oppar- 
tunity,  and  at  the  call  of  every  temptation  ;  and  accoi«kmg  as 
these  things  are  in  every  one,  so  is  the  d^reeofhishabitr  Now 
fiance  every  one  of  these  which  are  the*  eonstituait  parts  of  a 
hal»t,  implies  a  readiness  and  apt  choice  of  ^  will  to  sin,  it 
follows  evidentlyi^  that  the  ci^padty  of  a  ^idoas  habit  by  wUdi 
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U  idates  to  God,  conasling  of  so  much  evil>  and  att  of  it  vo» 
limtaiy  ugaa  the  stock  of  its  own  nature  and  constitutioOt  is 
hig^y  and  chiefly,  and  distinctly,  anfuL  Althou^  the  ns^ 
taaal  fivility  is  naturally  and  unav<udably  ooDsequait  to  fire* 
^pmt  anial  actions,  yet  it  is  also  voluntary  ;  for  die  habit  is 
not  covtiacled,  nor  can  it  remain  but  by  onr  being  wilUng  to 
sn,  and  ddig^htmg  in  the  ways  of  carror. 

31.  II.  Noir  if  we  look  into  the  fountains  of  Scriptuic^ 
^Uch  ave  adauraUe  in  the  description  of  virtue  and  vice,  wa 
ihalL  fold,  thai  hahttual  an  is  aU  that  evil  which  is  to  be 
an^nded  by  aU  men,  thai  have  in  them  the  hopes  of  lifo*  It  is 
the  prevailing  of  sin,  it  is  that  by  which  sins  come  to  th^ 
h^^^t,  it  is  the  debauching  of  the  will  and  understandiog  | 
it  is  sU  that  which  can  be  signified  by  those  great  expressions, 
by  which  Holy  Scripture  describes  those  great  evils  whidi 
God  hates^  It  is  )i}^et  anx^f,  <<  a  root  of  bitterness  V  such 
as  was  in  Esau  when  he  undid  himself  and  repented  too  late : 
fan  evil  heart  in  turning  from  the  living  Lc«d:^  *a  seared 
conscience:'  ^a  walking  according  to  the  prince  of  this 
world  ^  :*  ^  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :'  iKataifmifftovs  rns 
ifAopria^,  <  sudi  as  cannot  cease  from  sin  ;*  *  enemies  that 
will  not  have  Christ,^  but  the  devil  <  to  reign  over  them  ;*  for 
tbia  is  the  true  state  and  constitution  of  vicious  habits.  This 
is  more  than  an  e/xaro&oy  or  *  hinderance'  of  doing  oOr  duty;  it 
ia  a  direct  mMaraaraaiA  xal  «b«^ia,  ^  disorder '  and  ccHrropCion 
idiierent  in  all  our  faculties. 

2SL  This  is  ngnally  described  by  St.  Paid,  who  calls  it  « a 
concupiscence  wrought  by  anf  <*for  sin  (saith  he^)  wrou^t 
in  rae  aU  manner  of  concupiscence:^  it  is  called  fay  him,  ^^  a 
law  in  the  members  fighting  against  the  kw  in  my  mind  C* 
asd  the  man  he  calk  ^  carnal,  sold  under  nn,  dead,  killed  ;^ 
mad  the  ran  itself,  ^  inhabitaiis''peceatum,'^  **  am  dwelling  in 
wae^  and  ^  flesh  in  which  dweUeth  no  good  :^'  ppiwnpM  M^r, 
««  the  csnial  mmd.''  These  thmga  {mm  k  evident)  omnot  be 
spokem  of  die  ongfe  actions  of  sin,  but  of  *  the  kw,  the 
power,  the  doanmoD,  the  rdgn,  the  kdnt,  of  sin.'  It  k  that 
whidi  was  wioag^t  by  sm,  viz.,  by  the  singk  actions  of  mi; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  mean  nn^  actions,  neither  can 
he  mean  the  remanent  guilt  of  the  past  action ;  but  he  speaks 
of  a  direct  state  of  anfiilness,  whidi  k  proCfical  and  produc- 

sHeKx.  1^  Efibet.  iL S.  I  B4Ma.vtLe.  11, 14« 
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tive  of  sin.  For  <  sin  wrought  this  concupiscence  and  canial* 
mindedness  f  and  this  camal-mindedness  is  such  a  propensity 
and  desire  to  sin,  and  hath  in  it  such  easiness  to  act,  that  it 
bringeth  forth  many  sins,  and  they  « bring  forth  death ;'  and 
therefore  the  Apostle  says  expressly,  (ppovniiM  rvit  aapKos  Sava- 
ro^  xat  %x^pa  sh  0Eoy,  ^^  this  camal-mindediKess  is  death  and 
enmity  against  God  ;^^  this  is  that  state  in  which  whoM>eV(^ 
abides,  cannot  please  God.  To  the  same  purpose  are  those 
other  expressions  of  Scripture,  calling  this  state,  ^  vias  Ba- 
laam,^' ^^  the  ways  of  Balaam '^'^  the  son  of  Bosor,  ^  a  walking 
perversely  with  God,^  '  a  being  sold  under  sin  ;^  and  Kotpiiav 
yeyvfjLvaffi^ivifiv'jrXBoyel^iMSy  ^hearts  exercised  or  employed  and 
tised  to  oovetousness'  C  and  it  follows,  xoLripo^^  vixvaf  ^  Sons  of 
cursing  f  the  fault,  or  charge  is  more  than  that  of  single  acl 
tions,  and  the  curse  is  greater  than  ordinary ;  as  the  sin  is,  so 
is  the  ciurse ;  the  one  is  apportioned  to  the  other,  and  appro- 
priate. 

23.  III.  But  I  consider  further.  A  single  act  of  sin  does 
not  in  all  cases  denominate  a  man  vicious.  A  man  is  not 
called  a  drunkard  for  having  been  once  drunk,  but  for  being 
often,  for  repeating  the  act,  or  continuing  the  affection.  lEvery 
single  act  provokes  God  to  anger,  but  that  anger  can  be  as 
soon  rescinded  as  the  act  is  past  if  it  remains  not  by  something 
thait  is  habitual.  Indeed  he  is  called  a  thief  or  an  adulterer, 
that  does  one  action  of  those  crimes;  because  his  consent  in 
such  things  is  great  enough  to  equal  a  habit  in  lesser  things^ 
The  effect  is  notorious,  the  prohibition  severe,  the  dangers  infi- 
nite, the  reasons  of  them  evident ;  they  are  '^  peocata  vastimtia 
consdentiam,  et  quae  uno  actu  peiimunt,^  as  St.  Austin  says ; 
'  they  kill  with  one  blow ;'  and  therefpre  Gkxi  exacts  ihcni 
highly,  and  men  call  the  criminal  by  the  name  of  the  vice :  but 
the  action  gives  denomination  but  in  some  cases,  but  the  habit 
in  all.  No  man  lives  without  sin ;  and  in  the  state  of  regene^ 
ration,  our  infirmities  still  press  upon  us,  and  make  our  hands 
shake,  and  our  foot  to  stumble,  and  sometimes  the  enemy 
makes  ah  inroad,  and  is  presently  beaten  out  again,  and  though 
the  good  man  resolves  against  all,  and  contends  against  all, 

Pauca  tamen  suberunt  prisiise  vestigia  fraudis.    (Virg.  £c.  iv.  SI.) 

there  will  be  something .  for  him  to  be  humbled  at,  something 

k  Niimb.  XV.  80.    Jud.  11.  »  2  Pet.  ii.  14. 
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to  contest  against,  to  keep  him  watchful  and  upon  his  guard. 
But  if  he  be  *  ebrius^  or  *  petulans,"*  if  he  be  a  *  drunkard/  or 
.*  wanton,'  an'  extortioner,  or  covetous ;  that  is,  if  he  have  a 
habit  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  then  he  is  not  the  son  of  God,  but 
an  heir  of  death  and  hell.  That  therefore  which  in  all  cases 
denominates  a  man  such,  both  before  God  and  before  men, 
when  the  actions  do  not, — that  must  needs  have  in  it  a  proper 
malignity  of  its  own ;  and  that  is  the  habit. 

^.  IV.  This  we  may  also  see  evidently  in  the  matter  of 
smaller  sins,  and  the  trifles  of  our  life ;  which  though  they  be 
often  repeated,  yet  if  they  be  kept  asunder  by  the  intercision  of 
the  actions  of  repentance,  do  not  discompose  our  state  of  grace, 
but  if  they  be  habitual,  they  do;  though,  it  may  be,  the  single 
instances,  by  some  accident  being  hindered,  do  not  so  often 
return:  and  this  is  confessed  on  all  hands.  But  then  the 
consequent  of  this  is,  that  the  very  being  habitual^  is  a  special 
irregularity. 

25.  V.  This  also  appears  by  the  nature  and  malignity  of 
the  greater  sins.  A  vicious  habit  is  a  principle  of  evil  natu- 
rally and  directly.  And  therefore  as  the  capital  sins  are  worse 
than  others,  because  they  are  an  impure  robt,  and  apt  to 
produce  accursed  fruits;  as  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  pride,  and  envy,  and  idolatry :  so  is  every  habit  the 
mother  of  evil,  not  accidentally,  and  by  chance,  but  by  its 
proper  efficacy,  and  natural  germination,  and  therefore  is  worse 
than  single  actions. 

26.  VI.  If  natural  concupiscence  hath  in  it  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  needs  a  laver  of  regeneration,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  wash  it  ofi^,  much  more  shall  our  habitual  and  acquired 
concupiscence.  For  this  is  much  worse,  procured  by  our  own 
act,  introduced  by  our  consent,  brought  upon  us  by  the  wrath 
of  Grod  which  we  have  deserved ;  springing  from  the  baseness 
of  our  own  manners,  the  consequent  of  our  voluntary  diso- 
bedience. So  that  iJF  it  were  unreasonable  that  our  natural 
concujnscence  should  be  charged  upon  us  as  criminal,  as 
.being  involuntary;  yet  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable that  our  habitual  sins,  our  superinduced  concupiscence, 
should  be  imputed  to  us  as  criminal,  because  it  is  voluntary 
in  its  cause  which  is  in  us,  and  is  voluntary  in  the  effect,  that 
is,  it  is  delisted  in,  and  seated  in  the  will.  But  however, 
this  argument  ought  to  prevail  upon  all  thai  admit  the  artide 

VOL.  vui.  2  G 
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of  original  sin,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  schools  and  churches. 
For  upon  the  denial  of  it,  Felagius  also  introduced  this  opinion, 
against  which  I  am  now  disputing.  And  lest  concupiscence 
might  be  reckoned  a  sin,  he  affirmed  that  no  haUtude,  no  dis- 
position, nothing  but  an  act,  could  be  a  sin.  But  on  the  other 
side,  lest  concupiscence  should  be  accounted  no  sin^  St.  Austin'' 
disputes  earnestly,  largely  affirming  and  proving,  that  a  sinful 
habit  is  a  special  sinfulness  distinct  from  that  of  evil  actions : 
'malus  thesaurus  cordis,**  *  the  evil  treasure  of  the  heart,'  out  of 
which  proceed  all  mischief,  and  a  continual  defluxion  of  im- 
purities. 

27.  VII.  And  therefore  as  God  severely  forbids  every 
single  action  of  sin,  so  with  greater  caution  he  provides,  that 
we  be  not  guilty  of  a  sinful  habit.  **  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your 
mortal  bodies**  ;^  we  must  not  be  servants  of  sin,  not  sold  under 
sin,  that  sin  have  no  dominion  over  us.  That  is,  not  only  that 
we  do  not  repeat  the  actions  of  sin,  but  that  we  be  not  enslaved 
to  it,  under  the  power  of  it,  of  such  a  lost  liberty  that  we  can* 
not  resist  the  temptation.  For  he  that  is  so,  is  guilty  before 
God,  although  no  temptation  comes.  Such  are  they  whom 
St.  Peter  notes,  ^  that  cannot,  cease  from  sin.'  And  indeed  we 
cannot  but  confess  the  reasonableness  of  this.  For  all  men  hate 
such  persons,  whose  minds  are  habitually  averse  from  them; 
who  watch  for  opportunities  to  do  them  evil  offices,  who  lose 
none  that  are  offered,  who  seek  for  more;  who  delight  in  our 
displeasure ;  who  oftentimes  effect  what  they  maliciously  will. 
Saul  was  David's  eneiny,  even  when  he  was  asleep.  For  the 
evil  will,  and  the  contradicting  mind,  and  the  spiteful  heart, 
are  worse  than  the  crooked  or  injurious:  hand.  And  as  grace 
is  a  principle  of  good,  so  is  this  of  evil ;  and  therefore  as  the 
one  denominates  the  subject  gracious,  so  the  other,  sinful; 
both  of  them  inherent,  that  given  by  God,  this  introduced  by 
our  own  unworthiness.  He  that  sins  in  a  single  act,  does  an 
injury  to  God ;  but  he  that  does  it  habitually,  be  that  cannot 
do  otherwise,  is  his  essential  enemy:  The  first  is  like  an 
offending  servant,  who  deserves  to  be  thrown  away ;  but  in  a 
vicious  habit  there  is  an  antipathy :  the  man  is  God^s  enemy, 
as  a  wolf  to  the  lamb,  as  the  hyena  to  the  dog.  He  that  com^ 
mits  a  single  sin,  hath  stained  his  skin,  and  thrown  dirt  upon  it ; 
but  an  habitual  sinner  is  an  Ethiop^,  and  must  be  flayed  alive 
before  his  blackness  will  disappear. 

»  Lib^de  Peccat.  Orig.  cap  6.  et  18.      o  Rom.  vi.  18.20.      »  Jet,  xUi.  82. 
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28.  VIII.  A  man  is  called  just  or  uiyust  by  reason  of  his 
disposition  to,  and  preparation  for,  an  act :  and  therefore  much 
more  for  the  habit.     "  Faratum  est  cor  meum,  Deus  f '     "  O 
God,  my  heart  is  ready,  my  heart  is  ready:'"  and  St.  John  had 
the  reward  of  martyrdom,  because  he  was  ready  to  die  for  his 
Lord,  though  he  was  not  permitted;  and  St.  Austin ^  afBrsm^ 
that  the  contin^ncy  of  Abraham  was  as  certainly  crowned  as 
the  continence  of  John,  it  being  as  acceptable  to  God  to  have 
a  chatte  spirit  as  a  virgin  body,  that  is^  habitual  continence 
being  as  pleasing  as  actual.     Thus  a  man  may  be  a  persecutor^ 
or  a  murderer,  if  he  have  a  heart  ready  to  do  it:  and  if  a 
lustful  soul  be  an  adulteress,  because  the  desire  is  a  sin,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  habit  is  a  particular  state  of  sin,  distinct  from  the 
act,  because  it  is  a  state  of  vicious  desires*     And  as  a  body 
may  be  said  to  be  lustful  though  it  be  asleep,  or  eating,  without 
the  sense  of  actual  urtications  and  violence,  by  reason  of  its  con- 
stitution !  80  may  the  soul  by  the  reason  of  its  habit,  that  is^ 
its  vicious  principle  and  base  effect  of  sin,  be  hated  by  God,  and 
condemned  upon  that  account. 

S9'  So  that  a  habit  is  not  only  distinct  from  its  acts  in 
the  mamiOT  of  being,  as  rhetoric  from  logic  in  Zeno,  as  a  fist 
from  a  palm,  as  a  bird  from  the  egg,  and  the  flower  from  the 
gem :  but  a  habit  differs  from  its  acts,  as  an  effect  from  the 
cause,  as  a  distinct  principle  from  another,  as  a  pregnant 
daughter  from  a  teeming  mother,  as  a  conclusion  from  its  pre- 
mises, as  a  state  of  aversation  from  God^  from  a  single  act  of 
provocation. 

80.  IX,  If  the  habit  had  not  an  irregularity  in  it  distinct 
from  the  sin,  then  it  were  not  necessary  to  persevere  in  holi- 
ness by  a  constant  regular  course,  but  we  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  single  actions ;  and  he  only  who  did  more 
bad  than  good  actions,  sHould  perish,  which  was  affirmed  by 
the  Pharisees  of  old:  and  then  we  were  to  live  or  die  by 
ehance  and  opportunity,  by  actions,  and  not  by  the  will, — ^by 
the  outward,  and  not  by  the  inward  man ;  then  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  necessary  as  the  kingdom  of  grace,  Christ's 
empire  and  dominion  in  the  soul ;  then  we  can  belong  to  God 
without  belonging  to  his  kingdom ;  and  we  might  be  in  God, 
though  the  kingdom  of  God  were  not  in  us.  For  without 
this  we  might  do  many  single  actions  of  virtue,  and  it  might 

4  De  Bono  Cosjugat.c.  31. 
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happen  that  these  might  be  more  than  the  single  actions  of 
sin,  even  though  the  habit,  and  aflFection,  and  state  of  sin  re- 
main. Now  if  the  case  may  be  so  (as  in  the  particular  in- 
stance), that  the  man's  final  condition  shall  not  be  determined 
by  angle  actions,  it  must  be  by  habits,  and  states,  and  prin- 
ciples of  actions:  and,  therefore,  these  must  have  in  them  a 
proper  good  and  bad  respectively,  by  which  the  man  shall 
be  judged,  distinct  from  the  actions  by  which  he  shall  not, 
in  the  present  case,  be  judged.  All  which  considerations 
being  put  together,  do  unanswerably  put  us  upon  this  con- 
clusion; that  a  habit  of  sin  is  that  state  of  evil,  by  which  we 
ai'e  enemies  to  God,  and  slaves  of  Satan,  by  which  we  are 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  consigned  to  the 
portion  of  devils :  and  therefore,  as  a  corollary  of  all,  we  are 
bound,  under  pain  of  a  new  sin,  to  rise  up  instantly  after  every 
fall,  to  repent  speedily  for  every  sin,  not  to  let  the  sun  go 
down  upon  our  wrath,  nor  rise  upon  our  lust,  nor  run  his 
course  upon  our  covetousness  or  ambition.  For  not  only 
every  period  of  impenitence  is  a  period  of  danger,  and  eter- 
nal death  may  enter ;  but  it  is  an  aggravation  of  our  folly,  a 
continuing  to  provoke  God,  a  further  aberration  from  the  rule, 
a  departure  from  life,  it  is  a  growing  in  sin,  a  progression  to- 
wards final  impenitence,  to  obduration  and  apostacy,  it  is  a 
tempting  God,  and  a  despising  of  his  grace,  it  is  all  the  way 
presumption,  and  a  dwelling  in  sin  by  delight  and  obedilence; 
that  is,  it  is  a  conjugation  of  new  evils,  and  new  degrees  of 
evil.  As  pertinacy  makes  error  to  be  heresy,  and  impeni- 
tence makes  little  sins  unite  and  become  deadly,  and  perse- 
verance causes  good  to  be  crowned,  and  evil  to  be  unpardon- 
able: so  is  the  habit  of  viciousness,  the  confirmation  of  our 
danger,  and  solemnities  of  death,  the  investitiure  and  security 
of  our  horrible  inheritance. 

81.  The  sum  is  this.  Every  single  sin  is  a  high  calamity; 
it  is  a  shame  and  it  is  a  danger;  in  one  instant  it  makes  us 
liable  to  God's  severe  anger.  But  a  vicious  habit  is  a  conju- 
gation of  many  actions,  every  one  of  which  is  highly  damn- 
able: and  besides  that  union  which  is  formally  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evils,  there  is  superinduced  upon  the  will  and  all 
its  ministering  faculties,  a  viciousness  and  pravity,  which 
make  evil  to  be  beloved  and  chosen,  and  God  to  be  hated 
and  despised.     A  vicious  habit  hath  in^  it  all  the  physical, 
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metaphysical,  and  moral  degrees  of  which  it  can  be  capable. 
For  there  is  not  only  a  not  repenting,  a  not  rescinding  of  the 
past  act  by  a  contrary  nolition ;  but  there  is  a  continuance 
in  it,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  cause  of  death,  as  if  a  man 
should  marry  death,  the  same  death  so  many  times  over :  it 
is  an  improving  of  our  shame,  a  taking  it  upon  us,  an  own- 
ing and  a  securing  our  destruction,  and  before  a  man  can 
arrive  thither,  he  must  have  broken  all  the  instruments  of  his 
restitution  in  pieces,  and  for  his  recovery  nothing  is  left 
unless  a  palladium  fall  from  heaven ;  the  man  cannot  live 
again,  unless  God  shall  do  more  for  him  than  be  did  for  La* 
zarus,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead. 


SECTION   IV. 

Sinful  Habits  do  require  a  distinct  Manner  of  Repentance^ 
and  have  no  Promise  to  be  pardoned  but  by  the  Introduction 
of  the  contrary. 

32.  This  is  the  most  material  and  practical  difficulty  of  the 
question :  for  upon  this  depends  the  most  mysterious  article 
of  repentance,  and  the  interest  of  dying  penitents.  For  if 
a  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  extirpation  of  that 
which  is  vicious,  and  the  superinducing  its  contrary  ;  this 
being  a  work  of  time,  requires  a  particular  grace  of  God,  and 
much  industry,  caution,  watchfulness,  frequent  prayers,  matiy 
advices  and  consultations,  constancy,  severe  application :  and 
is  of  so  great  difficulty  and  such  slow  progression,  that  all 
men  who  have  had  experience  of  this  employment,  and  heartily 
gone  about'to  cure  a  vicious  habit,  know  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  done  upon  our  death-bed.  That  therefore  which  I  intend 
to  prove,  I  express  in  this  proposition. 

A  vicious  habit  is  not  to  be  pardoned  without  the  in- 
troduction of  the  contrary,  either  in  kind,  or  in  perfect 
affection,  and  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the  man 
hath  opportunities  .to  work. 

33.  The  church  of  Rome,  whose  chairs  and  pulpits  are 
(Jangerous  guides  in  the  article  of  repentance,  affirms  that 
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any  sin,  or  any  habit  of  sin,  may  be  pardoned  by  any  single 
act  of  contrition  ;  the  continued  sin  of  forty  years  may  be 
washed  off  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  nay,  by  ah  act  of  attri- 
tion with  the  priestly  absolution  t  which  proposition,  if  it  be 
false,  does  destroy  the  interest  of  souls ;  and  it  cannot  be  true, 
because  it  destroys  the  interest  of  piety,  and  the  necessities 
of  a  good  life.  The  reproof  of  this  depends  upon  many  px>- 
positions,  of  which  I  shall  give  as  plain  accounts  as  the  thing 
will  bear. 

34.  I.  Every  habit  of  vice  may  be  expelled  by  a  habit  of 
virtue  naturally,  as  injustice  by  justice,  gluttony  by  temper- 
ance, lust  by  chastity:  but  by  these  it  is  not  meritoriously 
remitted  and  forgiven ;  because  nothing  in  nature  can  remit 
sins,  or  be  the  immediate  natural  disposition  to  pardon.  All 
this  is  the  gift  of  God,  a  grace  obtained  by  our  holy  Re- 
deemer, the  price  of  his  blood ;  but  in  this,  the  case  is  all  one 
as  it  is  in  the  greatest  innocence  of  the  best  of  men,  which,  if 
it  be  not  allowed  by  incorporation  into  Christ,  and  sanctified 
by  faith,  wants  its  proper  title  to  heaven  :  and  so  it  is  with 
repentance.  For  nature  cannot  teach  us  this  lesson,  much 
less  make  it  acceptable.  For  it  depending  wholly  upon  God's 
graciousness  and  free  forgiveness,  can  be  taught  only  by  him, 
by  whom  it  is  effectual,  and  this  is  conveyed  to  us  by  our 
blessed  Lord»  according  to  that  saying,  ^  Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

35.  II.  Although  a  habit  cannot  be  the  meritorious  cause 
of  pardoning  the  contrary  habit,  yet  to  him  that  hath  caa* 
tracted  a  vicious  habit,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  pardonj 
that  he  root  out  that  habit  and  obtain  the  contrary  id  some 
degrees  of  prevalency,  so  that  the  scales  be  turned  on  that 
side  where  is  the  interest  of  virtue :  and  this  depends  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  former  proposition.  If  to  be  an  habitual 
sinner  be  more  than  to  be  guilty  of  those  actual  sins  by 
which  the  habit  was  contracted;  then  as  it  is  necessary  to 
rescind  the  act  of  sin  by  An  act  of  contrition  and  repentance ; 
so  also  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  habit  be  retracted  by  a  habit, 
that  every  wound  may  have  its  balsam,  and  every  broken  bone 
be  bound  up  and  redintegrate. 

36.  III.  But  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins  the  argument  is 
more  pressing.  For  if  the  act  which  is  past  and  remains  not, 
yet  must  be  reversed  by  its  contrary,  much  rather  must  that 
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be  taken  off  which  does  remain,  which  actually  tempts  us,  by 
which  we  are  in  a  state  exactly  contrary  to  the  state  of  grace. 
For  some  seldom  acts  of  sin,  and  in  trifling  instances,  may 
stand  with  a  state  of  hcdiness,  and  be  incident  to  a  good  man : 
but  no  vidous  habit  can,  neither  in  a  small  matter,  nor  in  a 
great ;  this  is  an  ditoKkvcayy  *  a  destroyer  ;*  and  therefore,  as 
it  hath  a  particular  obliquity,  so  it  must  have  a  special  repent- 
ance, a  repentance  proper  to  it,  that  is,  as  an  act  rescinds  an 
act,  so  must  a  habit  be  opposed  to  a  habit,  a  single  act  of 
contrition  to  a  single  sin,  and  therefore  it  must  be  more,  no 
less  than  a  lasting  and  an  habitual  contrition  to  obtain  pardon 
for  the  habit.  And  although  a  habit  can  meritoriously  remit 
a  habit,  no  more  than  an  act  can  do  an  act,  they  being  both 
equal  as  to  that  particular  ;  yet  they  are  also  dispositions 
equaQy  (at  least  on  this  hand)  necessary  for  the  obtaining 
pardon  of  their  respective  contraries. 

87.  IV.  It  is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  every  single  sin 
which  we  remember,  must  be  repented  of  by  an  act  of  repent- 
ance^ that  must  particularly  touch  that  sin ;  if  we  distinctly 
remember  it,  it  must  distinctly  be  revoked  by  a  noliticm,  a 
sorrow,  and  moral  revocation  of  it.  Since  therefore  every 
habit  is  contracted  by  many  single  actions,  every  one  of  which, 
if  they  were  sinful,  must  some  way  or  other  be  rescinded  by 
its  contrary,  the  rescission  of  those  will  also  introduce  a  con- 
trary habit,  and  so  the  question  will  be  evinced  upon  that 
account.  For  if  we  shall  think  one  act  of  sorrow  can  abolish 
many  foul  acts  of  sin,  we  but  deceive  ourselves  :  we  must  have 
many  for  one,  as  I  have  already  made  to  appear,  a  multitude 
of  sighs  and  prayers  against  every  foul  action  that  we  remem- 
ber :  and  then  the  consequent  is  plain,  that  upon  this  reckoning 
when  a  habit  is  contracted,  the  actions  which  were  Its  prin- 
ciple, cannot  be  rescinded  but  by  such  repentances,  which 
will  extinguish  not  only  the  formality,  but  the  material  and 
natural  effect,  of  that  cursed  production,  at  least  in  very  many 
degrees. 

38.  V.  A  halHt  opposed  to  a  habit  hath  greater  effect  than 
an  act  opposed  to  an  act,  and  therefore  is  not  only  equally 
requisite,  but  the  mc«*e  proper  remedy  and  instance  of  re- 
pentance. For  an  act  of  itself  cannot  naturally  extinguish 
the  guilt,  nor  meritoriously  obtain  its  pardon  :  but  neither 
can  it  destroy  its  natural  being,  which  was  not  permanent. 
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and  therefore  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  an  after-act.  But 
to  oppose  a  habit  to  a  habit,  can  equally,  in  the  merits*  of 
Christ,  be  the  disposition  to  a  pardon,  as  an  act  can  for  an 
act ;  and  is  certainly  much  better  than  any  one  act  can  be, 
because  it  includes  mapy  single  acts  of  the  same  nature,  and 
it  is  all  they  and  their  permanent  effect  and  change  wrought 
by  them  besides.  So  that  it  is  certainly  the  better  and  the 
surer  way.  But  now  the  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  the 
better  way,  but  whether  it  be  necessary ;  and  will^  not  the 
lesser  way  suffice  ?  To  this  therefore  I  answer,  that  since  no 
man  can  be  acceptable  to  God  as  long  as  sin  reigns  in  his 
mortal  body,  and  since  either  sin  must  reign,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  must  reign ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  a  neuter  in  this  war ; 
it  is  necessary  that  sin'^s  kingdom  be  destroyed  and  broken, 
and  that  Christ  rule  in  our  hearts;  that  is,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  first  and  the  old  habits  be  taken  off,  and  new  ones 
introduced.  For  although  the  moral  revocation  of  a  single 
act  may  be  a  sufficient  disposition  to  its  pardon,  because  the 
act  was  transient,  and  unless  there  be  a  habit  or  something 
of  it,  nothing  remains :  yet  the  moral  revocation  of  a  sinful 
habit  cannot  be  sufficient,  because  there  is  impressed  upon 
the  soul  a  viciousness  and  contrariety  to  God,  which  must 
be  taken  off,  or  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  For  let  it  be 
but  considered,  that  a  vicious  habit  is  a  remanent  aversation 
from  God,  *  an  evil  heart,'  the  *  evil  treasure  of  the  heart,'  ^  a 
camal-mindedness,'  a  union  and  principle  of  sins;  and  then 
let  it  be  answered,  whether  a  man  who  is  in  this  state,  can  be 
a  friend  of  God,  or  reconciled  to  him  in  his  Son,  who  lives 
m  a  state  so  contrary  to  his  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.  The  guilt 
cannot  be  taken  off  witliout  destroying  its  nature,  since  the 
nature  itself  is  a  viciousness  and  corruption. 

39.  VI.  Either  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate  and  break  the 
habit,  or  else  a  man  may  be  pardoned  while  he  is  in  love 
with  sin.  For  every  vicious  habit  being  radicated  in  the 
will,  and  being  a  strong  love,  inclination,  and  adhesion,  to 
sin,  unless  the  natural  being  of  this  habit  be  taken  off,  the 
enmity  against  God  remains.  For  it  being  a  quality  perma- 
nent and  inherent,  and  its  nature  being  an  aptness  and  easi- 
ness, a  desire  to  sin  and  longing  after  it,  to  retract  this  by  a 
moral  retractation,  and  not  by  a  natural  also,  is  but  hypocrisy : 
for  no  man  can  say  truly,  I  hate  the  sin  I  have  committed. 
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so  long  as  the  love  to  sin  is  inherent  in  his  will ;  and  then 
if  God  should  pardon  such  a  person,  it  would  be  to  justify  a 
sinner  remaining  such,  which  God  eq^ually  hates  as  to  con- 
demn the  innocent :  **  He  will  by  no  means  acquit  the  guilty.'' 
It  was  part  of  his  name  which  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  camp  of  Israel.  And  if  this  could  be  otherwise,  a  man 
might  be  in  the  state  of  sin,  and  the  state  of  grace  at  the 
same  time ;  which  hitherto  all  theology  hath  believed  to  be 
impossible. 

.  40.  VII.  This  whole  question  is  cleared  by  a  large  dis- 
course of  St.  Paul  \  For  having,  under  the  person  of  an  un- 
regenerate  man,  complained  of  the  habitual  state  of  prevail- 
ing sin,  of  one  who  is  a  slave  to  sm,  sold  under  sin,  captive 
under  the  law  of  sin,  that  is,  under  vile  inclinations,  and 
high  pronenesses  and  necessities  of  sinning,  so  that  when  he 
is  convinced  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  yet  he  cannot  help 
it ;  though  he  fain  would  have  helped  it,  yet  he  cannot  obey 
his  own  will,  but  his  cursed  superinduced  necessities;  and 
his  sin  within  him  was  the  ruler,  that,  and  not  his  own  better 
choice,  was  the  principle  of  his  actions,  which  is  the  perfect 
character  of  an  habitual  sinner; — ^he  inquires  after  a  remedy 
for  all  this,  which  remedy  he  calls  a  being  delivered  Ik  rov 
(TwyMTos  rov  Qavdrov  rovrovy  *  from  the  body  of  this  death.'— 
The  remedy  is  xApif  rov  ©sou,  *  the  grace  of  God '  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  by  Christ  alone  we  can  be  dehvered.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  the  extermination  of  this  dominion  and 
empire  of  concupiscence,  the  breaking  the  kingdom  of  sin« 
That  being  the  evil  he  complains  of,  and  of  which  he  seeks 
remedy,  that  is  to  be  removed.  But  that  we  may  well  under- 
stand to  what  sense,  and  in  what  degree,  this  is  to  be  done ; 
in  the  next  periods  he  describes  the  contrary  state  of  deli- 
verance, by  the  parts  and  characters  of  a  habit  or  state  of 
holiness;  which  he  calls,  <  a  walking  after  the  Spirit','  opposed 
to  a  walking  after  the  flesh.  ^  It  was  a  law  in  his  members ; 
a  law  of  sin' and  death.  Now  he  is  to  be  ^  made  free  by'  a 
contrary  law,  *  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus :' 
that  is,  as  sin  before  gave  him  law,  so  now  must  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  whereas  before  he  minded  the  things  of  the  flesh,  now 
he  minds  the- things  of  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  '  the  camal-minded- 
ness'  is  gone,  and  a  ^  spiritual-mindedness'  is  the  prindple 

4  Rom.  vii.  14.19/  '  Roin.Tui.  l.&c. 
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and  ruler  of  his  actions.  This  is  the  deliverance  from  haH- 
tual  sins,  even  no  other  than  by  habitual  graces  wrought  in 
us  by  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  And 
this  whole  affair  is  rarely  well  summed  up  by  the  same  Apo- 
stle; **  As  ye  have  yielded  yoiir  members  servants  to  unclean- 
ness  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity :  even  so  now  yield  your 
members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness*."  If  ye 
were  servants  before,  so  ye  must  be  now;  it  is  but  justice 
and  reason,  that  at  least  as  much  be  done  for  God  as  for  the 
devil ;  it  is  not  enough  morally  to  revoke  what  is  past,  by  a 
wishing  it  had  not  been  done>  but  you  must  oppose  a  state  to 
a  state,  a  habit  to  a  habit.  And  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Baruch  presses  it  further  yet ;  **  As  it  was  your  mind  to  go 
astray  from  Grod,  so  being  returned  seek  him  ten  times 
more  K**  It  ought  not  to  be  less ;  it  must  be  as  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  expresses  it,  A  custom  against  a  custom,  a  habit  opposed 
to  a  habit,  that  the  evil  may  be  driven  out  by  the  good,  as  one 
nail  is  by  another**.  OI  Iv  avrois  eyJoxtptouyrsr  oTr  ^jxa^rov 
svvpBTrzryripacy  r^v  diroKoyiav  Eicasi  (pepovrxiy  said  Procopius*; 
**  In  those  things  where  you  have  sinned,  to  profit,  and  to  in- 
crease and  improve  to  their  contraries,  that  is  the  more  comely 
way  to  pardon.'* 

41.  VlII.  Either  a  habit  of  virtue  is  a  necessary  disposi- 
tion to  the  pardon  of  a  haUt  of  vice,  or  else  the  doctrine  of 
mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  of  all  the  lusts,  of  all 
the  members  of  the  old  man,  is  nothing  but  a  counsel,  and  a 
caution  of  prudence,  but  it  contains  no  essential  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  For  mortification  is  a  long  conteotion,  and 
a  course  of  difficulty;  it  is  to  be  done  by  many  ans,  and 
much  caution,  and  a  long  patience,  and  a  diligent  observa- 
tion, by  watchfulness  and  labour,  the  work  of  every  day,  and 
the  employment  of  all  the  prudence,  and  all  the  advices  of 
good  men,  and  the  whole  grace  of  God.  It  is  like  the  cur- 
ing of  a  hectic  fever,  which  one  potion  will  not  do.  Origen 
does  excellently  describe  it :  *0  Kvyo^,  Sts  sm   ^Kewv  loyjjpo^ 

TO  xaXov,  9)  hyyvs  ys  rov  ^e€atcij0rivai  yeyEWptEvoy,  dvaKpodst 
rov^  lp^^i(TiA,ov^  xai  v^^yXmi  rr\v  svi^vfAitzv.  "  When  a  word 
is  strengthened  and  nourished  by  care  and  assiduity,  and  con- 

'  Rom.  vi.  19.  '  t  Baruch,  iv.  28. 

«  In  Act.  4.  horn.  10.  '  Vandalic.  11. 
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firmed  by  opinions  and  wise  sentences,  or  near  to  confirma- 
tion, it  masters  all  oppositions,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the  con- 
cupiscence.^ This  is  the  manner  of  mortification,  there  must 
be  resolutions  and  discourses,  assiduity  and  diligence,  auxi- 
liaries from  reason,  and  wise  sentences,  and  advices  of  the 
prudent;  and  all  these  must  operate  Ttpos  rriv  /8efa/ft/«v, 
^  unto  a  confirmation,'  or  near  it,  and  by  these  the  concupi- 
scence can  be  mastered.     But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time. 

Metxpav  fwn^uM  ^»x^  kv^eu  Xi'^V* 

said  Menander  y.     To  dissolve  a  long  custom  in  a  short  time^ 
is  a  work  indeed,  but  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  d<»ie 
by  any  man.     A  man  did  not  suddenly  come  to  the  state  of 
evil,  from  whence  he  is  to  arise  *.     *  Nemo  repente  fuit  tur* 
pissimus.'     But  as  a  man  coming  into  a  pestilential  air,  does 
not  suck  in  death  at  every  motion  of  his  lungs,  but  by  little 
and  little  the  spirits  are  poisoned,  and  at  last  enter  into  their 
portion  of  death ;  so  it  is  in  a  vicious  custom.     n/)65«3Xov  us 
aU\    ri  TTovinpx  roDv    %9ojy  apy(jErat   /aev    diro   ixiKpm "    eif/,$XovfJUe» 
va  Sg  laxvv  /ji^bI^oj  XaiA^dvEt '.     The  evil  is  not  felt  instantly^ 
it  begins  from  little  things,  and  is  the  production  of  time 
and  frequent  actions.     And   therefore  much  less  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  we  can  overcome  our  filthy  habits,  and  mas- 
ter our  fortified  cosruptions  by  a  sudden  dash  of  piety  and 
the  '  ex  tempore'  gleams   of  repentance.     Concerning   this, 
St.  Basil  ^  discourses   excellently.     *'  Sicut  enim  morbi  cor- 
poris inveterati,''  &c.     "  For  as  the  old  diseases  of  the  body 
are  not  healed  without  a  long  and  painful  attendance ;  so  must 
old  sins  be  cured  by  a  long  patience,  a  daily  prayer,  and  the 
sharpest  contention  of  the  spirit.     That  which  is  died  with 
many  dippings,  is  in  grain,  and  can  very  hardly  be  washed 
out:  *  Sic  aniraa,  sanie  peccatorum  suppurata  et  in  habitu 
constituta  malitiae,  vix  ac  multo  negotio  elui  potest.'     *  So  is 
the  soul  when  it  is  corrupted  with  the  poison  of  sin,  and  hath 
contracted  a  malicious  habit,  it  can  scarce,  but  not  without 
much  labour,  be  made  clean.' " 

42*  Now  since  we  say  our  nature  is  inclined  to  sin,  and 
we  feel  it  to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  yet  that  it  needs 
time  and  progression  to  get  a  habit  of  that  whither  we  too 

y  Cleric*  p.  S70.  *  S.  Basil.  homiL^. 

'  Stob.  ^  Inregul.  fusius  disput.  q.  6.  et  55, 
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naturally  tend ;  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  need 
time,  and  fierce  contentions,  and  the  long-suffering  of  vio- 
lences, to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force,  by  a  state  of 
contradiction  and  hostility  against  the  tempting  enemy.  It 
is  much  harder  to  get  a  habit  against  our  nature,  and  a  pre- 
possessing habit,  than  to  confirm  nature,  and  to  actuate  our 
inclinations. 

43.  And  this  does  not  only  relate  to  habits  in  their  nar- 
tural  capacity,  but  in  their  moral,  and  consequently  their 
relative  capacity,  as  appertaining  to  God,  in  the  matter  of 
his  valuation  of  them.  Because  in  habits  as  it  is  in  acts,  al- 
though metaphysically  we  can  distinguish  the  action  from 
the  irregularity,  yet  because  they  are  subjected  in  the  same 
person,  and  the  irregularity  is  inherent  in  the  action,  in  the 
whole  composition  the  action  is  sinful;  so  it  is  in  habits. 
For  the  sin  coheres  to  the  natural  facility,  and  follows  it  in 
all  its  capacities.  And  as  the  natural  facility  of  doing  vici- 
ously is  cured  by  time,  and  a  successive  continued  diligence ; 
so  is  the  sinfulness,  because  that  facility  is  vicious  and  sin- 
ful. And  as  heat  is  distinguished  from  fire,  but  you  cannot 
lessen  the  heat,  but  by  decreasing  the  natural  being  of  fire ; 
so  does  the  sin  of  a  vicious  habit  pass  away  as  the  habit  natu- 
rally lessens;  that  is,  the  moral  capacity  changes  as  does  the 
natural,  this  being  the  subject  of  that,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  this  habit,  if  it  had  not  in  it  this  sinfulness. 

44.  Now  if  the  parts  of  this  argument  be  put  together, 
their  intention  is  this.  A  habit  of  sin  is  not  gotten  but  by 
time  and  progression ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  lost  so  soon  as 
it  was  gotten ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  its  natural  being 
is  overcome  by  its  contrary.  But  the  sinfulness  of  it  does 
pass  away  with  the  natural  being ;  and  no  otherwise ;  there- 
fore the  sinfulness  of  it  cannot  be  removed  suddenly.  And 
therefore  if  mortification  be  a  duty,  and  we  be  commanded  to 
do  it,  we  are  commanded  to  do  a  long  work  and  a  difiicult, 
a  thing  that  is  more  than  the  moral  retractation  of  it  by  a 
single  act  of  sorrow  or  contrition,  a  duty  that  contains  in  it 
so  much  work  as  is  proportioned  to  the  necessity,  even  to 
the  breaking  the  habit  of  sin,  and  setting  up  the  habit  of  vir- 
tue over  it.  Now  then,  all  the  question  will  be,  whether  mor- 
tification be  a  precept,  or  a  counsel.  Concerning  which,  I 
only  appeal  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  'NsKpuaacri  ovv  ri  /^iXn 
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ra,  Im  irns  yriSy  "  Mortify  therefore  your  earthly  members  *^;^ 
and,  "  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live  **."  Mortification  is  the  condition  of  life, 
it  is  expressly  commanded  by  the  Apostle  that  we  make  *  the 
deeds  of  the  body  to  be  dead  f  that  is,  the  evil  habits  and 
concupiscence  of  the  body ;  for  that  which  St.  Paul  here 
calls  gr§a|6«r  or  '  deeds,'  in  the  same  precept  written  to  the 
'  Galatians  %  he  calls  va&rifAaroe.  xai  kri9vfj,i<xfy  *^  lusts  and  con- 
cupiscences."— ^And  of  what  great  necessity  and  effect  this 
mortification  and  crucifying  of  our  simple  customs  is,  we 
may  understaild  best  by  those  other  words  of  the  same  Apostle; 
^^  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from  sins^;"  not  till  then,  not 
till  his  habit  was  dead ;  not  as  soon  as  he  morally  retracts  it 
by  an  act  of  displeasure  and  contrition,  but  when  the  sin  is 
dead,  when  the  habit  is  crucified,  when  the  concupiscence  does 
not  reign,  but  is  overcome  in  all  its  former  prevalences,  then 
he  is  pardoned,  and  not  before. 

45.  IX.  Unless  it  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  habit  against 
a  habit,  ^  a  state  of  virtue  against  a  state  of  vice ;  that  is,  if  a 
vicious  habit  may  be  pardoned  upon  one  act  of  contrition, 
then  it  may  so  happen  that  a  man  shall  not  be  obliged  to  do 
good,  but  only  to  abstain  from  evil,  to  cease  from  sin,  but 
not  to  proceed  and  grow  in  grace :  which  is  against  the  per- 
petual design  and  analogy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  nature  of 
evangelical  righteousness,  which  differs  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  as  doing  good  from  not  doing  evil.  The  Law 
forbade  murder,  but  the  Gospel  superadds  charity.  The  Law 
forbade  uncleanness,  but  the  Gospel  superadds  purity  and 
mortification.  The  Law  forbade  us  to  do  wrong,  but  the  Gos- 
pel commands  us  to  do  offices  of  kindness.  Injustice  was 
prohibited  by  the  Law,  but  revenge  also  of  real  injuries  is 
forbidden  by  the  Gospel,  and  we  are  commanded  to  do  good 
to  them  that  injure  us ;  and  therefore  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  do  frequently  join  these «,  *  to  be  dead  unto  sin, 
and  to  live  unto  righteousness.'*  This  is  that  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  *  righteousness  of  the^Law  V  ^^^  is  called  *  the 
righteousness  of  God  f  and  a  mistake  in  this  affair  was  the 

«Colos.  iii.  5.  ^  Rom  viii.  18. 

•Gal.  V.  24.  'Rom  vi.7. 

sRom.vi.  18.    Ephes.  iv.22.    Col.  i.  18.   iii.  5.  10.12.    Titus^  ii.  12—14. 
Ileb.  X.  22.  24.     1  Pet.  ii.  1,2.  iii.  11.2  Pet.  i.  4—8. 

t'Rom.  iii.  21.  Ix.  30,  81.  Gal.  ii.  16.  iii.  8.  Phil.  iii.  6,7. 
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ruin  of  the  Jews.  For  '  being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  they  thought  to  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  Law  f  that  is,  they  thought  it  enough  to  leave 
off  to  sin,  without  doing  the  contrary  good,  and  so  hoped  for 
the  promises*  This  was  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
pharisees,  to  be  no  adulterers,  no  defrauders  of  the  rights  of 
the  temple,  no  publicans  or  exactors  of  tribute.  But  our 
blessed  Saviour  assured  us  that  there  is  no  hope  of  heaven  for 
US3  *^  unless  our  righteousness  exceed  this  of  theirs.^ 

46.  Now  then,  to  apply  this  to  the  present  argument. 
Suppose  a  vicious  p^son  who  hath  lived  an  impious  life, 
placed  upon  his  death-bed,  exhorted  to  repentance,  made 
sensible  of  his  danger,  invited  by  the  sermons  of  bis  priest 
to  dress  his  soul  with  duty  and  sorrow ;  if  he  obeys,  and  is 
sorry  for  his  sin ;  supposing  that  this  sorrow  does  really  be- 
gin that  part  of  his  duty  which  oonosts  in  not  sinning,  nay, 
suppose  he  will  never  sin  again  (which  is  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law),  yet  how  can  he  in  that  case  do  that  good  which 
is  required  by  the  Gospel  ?  "  Seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  righteousness  thereof.^^  The  Gospel  hath  a  peculiar 
righteousness  of  its  own,  proper  to  itself,  without  which  there 
is  no  entrance  into  heaven.  But  ^  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law'  is  called  ^  our  own  righteousness  f  that  is,  such  a  right- 
eousness which  men  by  nature  know ;  for  we  all,  by  the  innate 
law  of  nature,  know,  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  doing  in- 
jury to  man,  from  impiety  to  God  :  but  we  only  know  by  re- 
velation the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  which  consists  in 
holiness  and  purity,  chastity  and  patience,  humility  and  self- 
denial.  He  that  rests  in  the  first,  and  thinks  he  may  be 
saved  by  it  (as  St.  PauFs  expression  is),  <  he  estabhsheth  his 
own  righteousness,'  that  is,  ^  the  righteousness  of  the  Law ;' 
and  this  he  does,  whosoever  thinks  that  his  evil  habits  are 
pardoned  without  doing  that  good,  and  acquiring  those  graces, 
which  constitute  the  righteousness  of  the  Gospel,  that  is,  faith 
and  holiness,  which  are  the  significations,  and  the  vital  parts  of 
the  new  creature, 

47.  X.  But  because  this  doctrine  is  highly  necessary, 
and  the  very  soul  of  Christianity,  I  consider  further,  that  with- 
out the  superinducing  a  contrary  state  of  good  to  the  former 
state  of  evil,  we  cannot  return,  or  go  off  from  that  evil  condi- 
tion that  God  hatesy  I  mean  the  middle  state,  or  the  state  of 
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lakewaminess.     For  though  all  the  old  philosophy  consented 
that  virtue  and  yice  had  no  medium  between  them,  but  what- 
soever was  not  evil,  was  good,  and  he  that  did  not  do  evil 
was  a  good  man,  said  the  cdd  Jews,  yet  this  they  therefore  did 
irreprovably  teach,  because  they  knew  not  this  secret  of  the 
righteousness  of  Grod.     For  in  the  evangelical  justice,  be- 
tween the  natural,  or  l^al  good  or  evil,  there  is  a  medium  or 
a  third,  which  of  itself,  and  by  the  accounts  of  the  law  was 
not  evil,  but  in  the  accounts  of  the  evangelical  righteousness 
is  a  very  great  one ;  that  is,  lukewarmness,  or  a  cold,  tame, 
hidi£ferent,  inactive  religion.     Not  that  lukewarmness  is  by 
name  forbidden  by  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  it 
is  agaiiKt  the  analogy  and  design  of  it.     A  lukewarm  person 
does  not  do  evil,  but  he  is  hated  by  Ck)d,  because  he  does 
not  vigorously  proceed  in  godliness.    No  law  condemns  him, 
but  the  Gospel  approves  him  not,  because  he  does  not  from 
the  heart  obey  this   form    of  doctrine,   which  commands  a 
course,  a  habit,  a  state  and  life  of  holiness.     It  is  not  enough 
that  we  abstain  from  evil,  we  shall  not  be  crowned  unless  we 
be  *  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.'    For  to  this  St.  Peter*  en- 
joins us  carefully.    Now  then  we  *  partake  of  a  divine  nature,' 
when   *  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,'  and  rules  all  our  faculties, 
wh^i  we  are  united  unto  God,  when  we  imitate  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, when  we  are  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 
Now  whether  this  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  contrition,  needs 
no  further  inquiry,  but  to  observe  the  nature  of  evangelical 
righteousness,    the  hatred   God  bears  to  lukewarmness,   the 
perfection  he  requires  of  a  Christian,   the  design  and  great 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  glories  of  that  inheritance 
whither  we  are  designed,  and  of  the  obtaining  of  which,  obe- 
dience to  God  in  the  feuth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  made  the  only, 
indispensuble,  necessary  condition. 

48.  For  let  it  be  considered.     Suppose  a  man  that  is  right- 
eous according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, all  of  which  (two  excepted)  were  negative ;  this  man 
hath  lived  innocently  and  harmlessly  all  his  days,  but  yet  use- 
lessly,  unprofitably,   in   rest  and  inactive   circumstances;   is 
not  this  person  an  unprofitable  servant  ?   the  servant    in  the 
parable  was  just  such :  he  spent  not  his  master's  talent  with 
riotous  living,  like  the  prodigal,  but  laid  it  up  in  a  napkin,  he 

»  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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did  neither  good  nor  harm;  but  because  he  did  no  good,  he 
received  none,  but  was  thrown  into  outer  darkness. 

*  Nee  furtum  feci,  nee  fugi'  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus, '  habes  pretiomj  loris  noo  ureris/  ajo. 

'  Non  hominem  oeeidi  j' — '  non  pasees  in  eraee  corvos  •'.' 

An  innocent  servant  amongst  the  Romans  might  escape  the 
*  f urea,'  or  the  mill,  or  the  wheel :  but  unless  he  was  useful, 
he  was  not  made  much  of.  So  it  is  in  Christianity.  For 
that  which  according  to  Moses  was  called  'righteousness,' 
according  to  Christ  is  '^  poverty  and  nakedness,  misery  and 
blindness,''  as  appears  in  the  reproof  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
sent  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  Laodicea^  He  thought 
himself  rich  when  he  was  nothing ;  that  is,  he  was  harmless, 
but  not  profitable,  innocent  according  to  the  measures  of  the 
law,  but  not  rich  in  good  works.  So  the  pharisees  also 
thought  themselves  just  by  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  is,  by 
their  abstinence  from  condemned  evils,  and  therefore  they 
refused  to  buy  of  Christ  the  Lord,  gold  purified  in  the  fire> 
whereby  they  might  become  rich ;  that  is,  they  would  not 
accept  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  justice  evangelical, 
and  therefore  they  were  rejected.  And  thus  to  this  very  day 
do  we.  Even  many  that  have  the  fairest  reputation  for  gckxl 
persons  and  honest*  men,  reckon  their  hopes  upon  their  inno- 
cence and  legal  freedoms,  and  outward  compliances :  that 
they  are  no  liars  nor  swearers,  no  drunkards  nor  gluttons,  no 
extortioners  nor  injurious,  no  thieves  nor  murderers ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  they  are  unprofitable  servants,  not  *  instructed, 
not  thoroughly  prepared  to  every  good  work ;'  not '  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  but  'blind,  and  poor,  and, naked;' 
just,  but  as  the  pharisees ;  innocent,  but  as  heathens;  in  the 
mean  time  they  are  only  in  that  state,  to  which  Christ  never 
made  the  promises  of  eternal  life,  and  joys  hereafter. 

49.  Now  if  this  be  true  in  one  period,  it  is  true, in  all  the 
periods  of  our  life.  If  he  that  hath  always  lived  thus  inno- 
cently and  no  more,  that  is,  a  heathen  and  a  pharisee,  could 
not  by  their  innocence  and  proper  righteousness  obtain  hea- 
ven, much  less  shall  he  who  lived  viciously  and  contracted 
filthy  habits,  be  accepted  by  all  that  amends  he  can  make  by 
such  single  acts  of  contrition,  by  which  nothing  can  be  ejBPected 
but  that  he  hates  sin  and  leaves  it.     For  if  the  most  innocent 

kHorat.  Ep.  1.  16.  46.  IRev.  iii.  15. 
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by  the  l^al  ri^teousness  is  sdll  but  uii{»ofitab]e,  mucK 
more  is  he  such  who  hath  preTaricated  that  and  lived  yilely^ 
and  now  in  his  amoidmait  bq^  to  enter  that  state,  which 
if  it  goes  no  further,  is  still  unprofitable.  They  were  severe 
words  which  our  blessed  Saviour  sud,  *'  When  ye  have  done 
all  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofit* 
able  servants;^  that  is,  when  ye  have  done  all  things  which 
are  commanded  (in  the  Law),  he  says  not  **  all  things  which  / 
zhall  command  you  C*  for  then  we  are  not  unprofitable  servants 
in  the  evangelical  sense.  For  he  that  obeys  this  form  of  doc- 
trine is  a  good  servant.  He  is  **  the  friend  of  God.^ — **  If  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you,  ye  are  my  friends  ;^  and  that 
is  more  than  profitable  servants :  for  *^  I  will  not  call  you 
servants,  but  fiiends,^  saith  our  blessed  Lord^ ;  and  for  you, 
^  a  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  against  the  day  of  recom« 
penses.^  These  therefore  cannot  be  called  unprofitable  servants, 
but  friends,  sons,  and  heirs ;  for  he  *^  that  is  an  unprofitable 
servant,  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.^^  To  live  there- 
fore  in  innocence  only,  and  according  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  is  to  be  a  servant,  but  yet  unprofitable ;  and  that 
in  effect  is  to  be  no  heir  of  the  promises ;  for  to  these, 
piety,  or  evangelical  righteousness,  is  the  only  title.  <<  6od« 
liness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  this 
life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.''  For  upon  this  account, 
the  *  works  of  the  law  cannot  justify  us :'  for  the  works  of 
the  law  at  the  best  were  but  innocence  and  ceremonial  per- 
formances :  but  we  are  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  faith  and  obedience.  For  these  are  the  righteousness 
of  G^d,  they  are  his  works,  revealed  by  his  Spirit,  effected 
by  his  grace,  promoted  by  his  gifts,  encouraged  by  special 
promises,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  accepted  through 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality. 

50.  Since  therefore  a  constant  innocence  could  not  justify 
us,  unless  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  unless 
we  superadd  holiness  and  purity  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ : 
much  less  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  who  hath  transgressed 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  broken  the  negative  pre- 
cepts, and  the  natural  human  rectitude,  and  hath  superin- 
duced vices  contrary  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  can  ever 

n  JohD^  XV.  14, 15. 
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hope  to  be  justified  by  those  little  arrests  of  his  iiIB}  and  his 
beginnings  to  leave  it  upon  his  de^ith-bed,  and  his  sorrow  for 
it,  than  when  he  cannot  obtain  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  or 
the  holiness  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  good  counsel  that  was  given 
by  a  wise  heathen. 

Dimidium  facti^  qui  ccBpit,  faabet  i  sapere  aude ; 
Incipe  t  qui  reotd  vive&di  prdregat  hbram^ 
Ri:)ftiloiiji8Xspeei#tflu!iic|0flu4tamiia)  atUl^ 
Labitur^  et  labetur  io  onme  Yolubilis  pBvmaS 

'  It  is  gqod  for  s^  man  to  begin :  the  down  that  ptaadu  by  A 
river-side  expecting  till  all  the  water  be  run  away,  may  stay 
long  enough  before  he  gets  to  the  other  8ide.^-«»He  that  wil 
not  begin  to  live  well  tiU  he  hath  answered  all  pbjectio&s,  and 
hath  no  lusts  to  sQrv§,  and  no  more  appetites  to  please^v^-ahall 
never  arrive  at  happiness  in  the  other  world.  Be  wise,  aad 
begin  betimes, 


SECTION    V. 

Consideration  of  th^  Objections  against  tite  former  Doetrifm* 

01.  I.  Bui*  why  may  not  all  this  be  done  In  an  instant  hf  tht 
grace  of  God  i  Cannot  he  infuse  into  uq  the  habits  of  all  th^ 
graces  evangelical  ?  Faith  cannot  be  obtain^  by  natural 
means,  and  if  it  be  procured  by  supernatural,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  retarded  by  the  measures  of  an  enemy,  and  th^ 
dull  methods  of  natural  opposition.  ^<  Nesdt  tarda  moHmina 
Spiritus  Sancti  gratia.*^  Without  the  divine  grace  we  ci^nnot 
w(»rk  any  thing  of  the  righteousness  of  God;  but  if  he  ^ve9 
us  his  grace,  does  not  he  make  us  chaste  and  patient,  hymble 
and  devout,  and  all  in  an  instant  ?  For  thus  the  niidn  queg^ 
tion  seems  to  be  confessed  and  granted,  that  a  habit  fs  not 
remitted  but  by  thie  introduction  of  the  Qontrary :  but*  when 
you  oonflLder  what  you  handle,  it  is  a  cloud  and  nothing  else ; 
for  this  admission  of  the  necessity  of  a  habit,  ei^joins  no  more 
labour  nor  care,  it  requires  no  more  time,  it  introduces  no 
active  fears,  and  infers  ho  particular  caution,  and  implies  the 
doing  of  no  more  than  to  the  remissign  of  a  single  act  of  one 
sin. 

M,  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  a  supema* 

»  Hor.  Ep,  i,  2. 40. 
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tural  prindple,  and  gives  new  aptness  and  inclinations,  powers 
and  possibiUties,  it  invites  and  teaches,  it  supplies  us  with  am 
guments  and  answers  objections^  it  brings  us  into  artificial 
necessities,  and  inclines  us  sweetly:  and  this  is  the  *  semen 
Dei,'  spoken  of  by  St,  John,  <  the  seed  of  God,'  thrown  into 
the  furrows  of  our  hearts,  sprin^ng  up  (unless  we  choke  it) 
to  life  eternal.  By  these  assistances  we  being  helped  can  do 
our  duty,  and  we  can  expel  the  habits  of  vice,  and  get  the 
habits  of  virtue :  but  as  we  cannot  do  (rod's  work  without 
God's  grace ;  so  God's  grace  does  not  do  our  work  without 
us.  Pot  grace  being  but  the  beginnings  of  a  new  nature  in 
us,  gives  nothing  but  powers  and  inclinations.  "  The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities^ ;"  so  St.  Paul  explicates  this  mys- 
tery. And  therefore  when  he  had  said,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  1  am  what  I  am;"  that  is,  all  is  owing  to  his  graoe:  he 
also  adds,  « I  have  laboured  more  than  they  all,  yet  not  I ;" 
that  is,  not  I  alone ;  "  sed  gratia  Dei  mecum ;"  «  the  grace  of 
God  that  is  with  me."— For  the  grace  of  God  «  stands  at  the 
door  and  knocks ;  but  we  must  attend  to  his  voice,  and  op^ 
the  door,  and  then  he  will  enter  and  sup  with  us,  and  we 
shall  be  with  him.'  The  grace  of  God  is  like  a  grafi'  put  into 
a'stock  of  another  nature ;  it  makes  use  of  the  faculties  aad 
juice  of  the  stock  and  natural  roots,  but  converts  all  into  its 
own  nature.     But, 

'  58.  II.  We  may  as  well  say  there  can  be  a  habit  bom 
with  us,  as  infused  into  us.  Por  as  a  natural  habit  supposes 
a  frequency  of  action  by  him  who  hath  natural  abflities ;  so 
does  an  infused  habit  (if  there  were  any  such) ;  it  is  a  result 
and  consequent  of  a  frequent  doing  the  works  of  the  Spirit. 
So  that  to  say,  that  God,  in  an  instant,  infuses  into  us  a  habit 
[of  charity,  &c.]  is  to  say  that  he  hath  in  an  instant  infused 
into  us  to  have  done  the  acts  of  that  grace  frequently.  For  it 
is  certain  by  experience,  that  the  frequent  doing  the  actions  of 
any  'grace,  increases  the  grace,  and  yet  the  grace  or  aids  of 
God's  Spirit  are  as  necessary  for  the  growth,  as  for  the  be- 
ginnings  of  grace.  We  cannot  either  will  or  do  without  his 
help ;  he  worketh  both  in  us,  that  is,  we  by  his  help  alone 
are  enabled  to  do  things  above  our  nature.  But  then  we  are 
the  persons  enabled ;  and  therefore  we  do  these  works  as  we 
do  others,  pot  by  the  same  powers,  but  ia  the  sfitme  w^iwer^ 

F  Rom.Tlii.  S6. 
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64,  When  God  reuses  a  cripple  from  his  couch,  and  gives 
him  strength  to  move,  though  the  aid  be  supernatural,  yet  the 
motion  is  after  the  manner  of  nature.  And  it  is  evident  in  the 
matter  of  faith,  which  though  it  be  the  ^t  of  God,  yet  it  is 
seated  in  the  understanding,  which  operates  by  way  of  dis- 
course, and  not  by  intuition :  the  believer  understands  as  a 
man,  not  as  an  angel ;  and  when  Christ  by  miracle  restored  a 
blind  eye,  still  that  eye  did  see  by  reception,  or  else  by  emi£^ 
sion  of  species,  just  so  as  eyes  that  did  see  naturally.  So  it  is 
in  habits.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  perfect  habit 
is  infused  in  an  instant :  for  if  a  habit  were  infused,  it  must  be 
infused  as  a  habit  is  acquired ;  for  else  it  is  not  a  habits.  As 
if  a  motion  should  be  infused,  it  must  still  be  successive  as  well 
as  if  it  were  natural. 

55.  But  this  device  of  infused  habits,  is  a  fancy  without 
ground,  and  without  sense,  without  authority,  or  any  just 
grounds  or  confidence,  and  it  hath  in  it  very  bad  effects.  For 
it  destroys  all  necessity  of  our  care  and  labour  in  the  ways  of 
godliness,  all  cautions  of  a  holy  life ;  it  is  apt  to  minister  pre- 
tences and  excuses  for  a  perpetually  wicked  life  till  the  last  of 
our  days,  making  men  to  trust  to  a  late  repentance ;  it  puts* 
men  upon  vain  confidences,  and  makes  them  rely  for  salva- 
tion upon  dreams  and  empty  notions ;  it  destroys  all  the  duty 
of  man,  and  cuts  off  all  intercourse  of  obedience  and  reward* 
But  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  Scripture, 
nor  in  antiquity,  nor  in  right  reason :  but  it  is  infinitdy  de- 
structive of  all  that  wise  conduct  of  souls,  by  which  Gtjd  would 
glorify  himself  by  the  means  of  a  free  obedience ;  and  it  is  in- 
finitely confuted  by  all  those  Scriptures,  which  require  our  co- 
operjation  with  the  assistances  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  For  all 
the  helps  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  ministers  to  us,  are  far  from 
doing  our  work  for  us,  that  it  only  enables  us  to  do  it  for  our- 
selves, and  makes  it  reasonable  that  God  should  therefore  exact 
it  of  us,  because  we  have  no  excuse,  and  cannot  plead  disabi- 
lity. To  which  purpose  that  discourse  of  St.  Paul  is  highly 
convincing  and  demonstrative;  "Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling^;  fo^  it  is  Gtxl  which  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  anatb  do  of  4iis  good  pleasure  V'  y^'^p  ris 
evSox/af,  *  according  to  our  desire  :"*  so  it  is  better  read ;  that  is, 

1  HabitQs  infusi  infunduntur  per  modum  acquisitoram     Reeal.  Scholast. 
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fear  not  at  all,  but  x«T€§ya^6<r&E,  *  thoroughly  do  your  duty' ; 
for  accordmg  as  you  desu*e  uid  pray,  God  will  be  present  to 
you  with  his  grace,  to  bear  you  through  all  your  labours  and 
temptations.     And  therefore  our  conversion,  and  ^  the  work, 
ing  our  salvation,**  are  s(»netimes  ascribed  to  God,  sometimes 
to  men  ^ ;  to  Gkid  as  the  prime  and  indefident  cause,  to  man 
ofsrawi^tp^  as  to  the  *  fellow-worker  with  God ;'  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  St,  Paul.     The  Scripture  mentions  no  other  effect 
of  God^s  grace,  but  such  as  I  have  now  described.     But  that 
grace  should  do  all  our  work  alone,  and  in  an  instant,  that 
which  costs  the  saints  so  much  labour,   and  jSerce  conten- 
tions,  so  much  sorrow   and  trouble,  so  many  prayers  and 
tears,  so  much  watchfulness  and  caution,  so  much  fear  and 
trembling,  so  much  patience  and  long-suffering,  so  much  to- 
leration and  contradiction,  and  all   this  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  greatest  helps  of  grace, 
and  the  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gt)d  ;  that  all  this 
r  labour  and  danger  should  be  spared  to  a  vile  person,  who 
hath  grieved  and  extinguished  God^s  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  way 
contrived  for  him  that  he  should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  the  glories  of  the  next,  is  such  a  device,  as,  if  it 
bad  any  ground  or  colourable  pretence  for  it,  would,  without 
the .  miracles  of  another  grace,   destroy  idl  piety  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.     And  in  earnest,  it  seems  to  me  a  strange 
thing,  that  the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  so 
loose  and  remiss  in  this  article,  when  they  are  so  fierce  in 
another  that  takes  from  such  persons  all  manner  of  excuse. 
It  is,  I  say,  very  strange,  tliat  it  should  be  so  possible,  and 
yet  withal  so  unnecessary,  to  keep  the  commandments. 
.    56.  Obj.  2.  But  if  a  single  act  of  contrition  cannot  pro- 
.cure  pardon  of  sins  that  are  habitual,  then  a  wicked  man,  that 
returns  not  till  it  be  too  late  to  root  out  vicious  habits,  must 
despair  of  salvation.     I  answer,  that  such  a  man  should  do 
well  to  ask  his  physician,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
escape  that  sickness  ?      If  his  .physician  say  it  is,  then  the 
man  need  not  despair;  for  if  he  return  to  life  and  health, it 
will  not  be  too  late  for  him  by  the  grace  of  God  to  recover 
in  his  soul.     But  if  his  physician   say  he  cannot  recover ; 
first  let  the  physician  be  reproved  for  making  his  patient  to 

■  Magis  operamini.  Syrus.  Augescite  in  opere.  Arabs. 
*  1  Cor.  y.  7,  8.  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  Jam,  iv.  8.  £ph.  iv.  22—24.  Col.  iii.9/iaj 
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d^spiftir.  I  am  Bure  he  hath  less  re&son  to  say  hecaanot  liye» 
thail  %h&te  is  to  say^  such  a  persoa  hath  no  promise  that  fa« 
tihall  be  Mved  without  perfonning  the  condition*  But  the 
physician^  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  will  say^  so  far  as  he  under* 
Stands  by  ihe  iTules  of  his  art,  thu  man  cannot  recover;  but 
ftome  teoret  causes  of  things  there  are,  or  may  be,  by  whidi 
the  event  may  be  better  than  the  most  reasonaUe  jM'edictionk 
6f  his  art.  The  same  answer  I  desii*e  may  be  taken  in  the 
question  of  his  soul.  Concerning  which  the  curate  is  to 
preach  the  rules  and  measures  of  God,  but  not  to  give  a  re* 
solution  concerning  the  secret  and  finid  sentence.  2.  The 
case  of  the  five  foolish  vir^ns,  if  we  may  construe  it  as  it  is 
expressed,  gives  a  sad  account  to  such  persons:  and  unlesi 
that  part  of  the  parable  be  insignificant,  whidb  expresses 
their  sorrow,  their  diligencie,  their  desire,  dieir  begging  of 
oil,  their  going  out  to  buy  cil  before  the  Bridegroom  tame^ 
but  after  it  was  noised  that  he  was  coming,  and  the  insu&i 
dency  of  all  this,  we  may  too  certainly  conclude,  that  much 
more  than  a  single  act  of  contrition.  And  a  moral  revocation, 
that  is,  a  sorrow  and  a  nolition  of  the  past  rins,  may  be  done 
upon  our  death-bed  without  efito,  without  a  bebig  accepted 
to  pardon  and  salvation.  8.  When  thing*  are  oome  to  that 
sad  state,  let  the  man  hope  as  much  as  he  can ;  Qod  forUd 
that  t  should  be  author  to  him  to  despair.  The  piirpose  of 
this  discourse  is,  that  men  in  health  should  not  put  things  to 
that  desperate  condition,  or  make  their  hopes  so  little  and 
afflicted,  that  it  may  be  disputed  whether  they  be  alive  or 
no.  4.  But  this  objection  is  nothing  but  A  tetnptation  and 
a  snare ;  a  device  to  make  me  confess  that  the  former  argu* 
ments  (for  fear  men  should  despiur)  ought  to  be  answered, 
and  are  not  perfectly,  convindng.  I  intended  them  mij  for 
institution  and  instruction,  not  to  confute  any  person  or  any 
thing,  but  to  condemn  sin,  and  to  rescue  men  from  danger^ 
But  truly,  I  do  think  they  are  rightly  concluding  (as  moral 
propositions  are  capable)  ;  and  if  the  consequent  of  them  be^ 
that  dying  persons  after  a  vidous  life  dmnot  hope,  ordinarily, 
ibr  pa^on,  I  am  truly  sorrowful  that  any  man  should  fUi 
into  that  sad  state  of  things;  as  I  am  leidly  afflicted  and 
sorrowful  that  any  man  should  hve  vilely,  or  perish  miser- 
ably :  but  then  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  this  doctrine, 
thlit  it  makes  men  despaB->  tot  the  purpose  and  proper  con- 
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«ec|u^t  of  it  is,  that  men  are  warned  to  live  B05  that  they 
may  be  secured  in  their  hopes,  that  is,  that  men  <  ^ve  dill^- 
gence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure/  that  they  may 
take  no  desperate  courses,  and  fall  into  no  desperate  condi- 
tion. And  certainly,  if  any  man  preach  the  neces^ty  of  a 
good  life,  and  of  actual  obedience,  he.  may  as  well  be  charged 
to  drive  men  to  despair ;  for  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  doc*- 
trine  is  nothing  else,  but  that  it  is  necessary  we  should  walk 
before  God  in  aU  holy  conversation  and  godliness.  But  c^ 
this  I  shall  give  a  large  account  in  the  fifth  section. 

Obj.  3*  But  if  things  be  thus,  it  is  not  good  or  safe  to 
be  a  criminal  judge,  and  all  the  discipline  of  war  will  be  uiw 
lawful  and  highly  displeasing  to  God.  For  if  any  one  be 
taken  in  an  act  of  a  great  sin,  and  as  it  happens  in  war,  be 
put  to  death  suddenly,  without  leisure  and  space  of  repent- 
ance, by  the  measutes  of  this  dootrinei  the  nlan  shall  perisbi 
and  consequently  the  power  by  which  he  falls  is  uncharitable. 

I  answer;  that  in  an  act  01  sin  the  case  is  otherwise  thaii 
in  a  habit,  as  t  have  already  demonstrated  in  its  proper 
place :  it  must  be  a  habit  that  must  extirpate  a  habit ;  but 
an  act  is  rescinded  by  a  less  violence  and  abode  of  duty  ( 
and  it  is  possible  for  an  act  of  duty  to  be  so  heroical,  or  the 
repentance  of  an  hour  to  be  so  pungent  and  dolorous,  and 
the  fruits  of  that  repentance  putting  forth  by  the  sudden 
warmths  and  fervour  of  the  spirit,  be  so  goodly  and  fair^  a$) 
through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  obtain  par- 
don of  that  single  sin,  if  that  be  £^. 

11.  But  it  IS  to  be  considered,  whether  the  man  be  other- 
wise a  vicious  person,  or  wa§  he  a  good  man,  but  by  misfor- 
tune and  carelessness  overtaken  in  a  fault  ?  If  he  was  a  good 
toan,  his  spirit  is  so  accustomed  to  good,  that  he  is  soon 
brought  to  an  excellent  sorrow,  and  to  his  former  state,  es- 
J)eGially  being  awakened  by  the  sad  arrest  of  a  hasty  death: 
and  if  he  accepts  that  death  willingly,  making  that  which  is 
necessarily  enforced  upon  him,  to  become  voluntary  by  his 
acceptation  of  it,  changing  the  judgment  into  pienance,  1 
make  no  question  but  he  shall  find  inercy.  But  if  the  man 
thus  taken  in  a  fault  was  otherwise  a  vicious  person,  it  is 
another  consideration.  It  is  not  safe  for  him  to  go  to  war  ; 
but  the  officers  may  as  charitably  and  justly  put  such  a  per- 
SM  to  a^th  fo^  a  fault,  as  send  him  upon  a  hard  service. 
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The  doing  of  his  duty  may  as  well  ruin  him,  as  the  doing  of  a 
fault ;  and  if  he  be  reprieved  a  week,  he  will  find  difficulty  in 
the  doing  what  he  should,  and  danger  enough  beades. 

III.  The  discipline  of  war,  if  it  be  only  administered 
where  it  is  necessary,  not  only  in  the  general  rule,  but  also  in 
the  particular  instance,  cannot  be  reproved  upon  this  ac- 
count. Because  by  the  laws  of  war,  sufficiently  published, 
every  man  is  sufficiently  warned  of  his  danger ;  which  if  he 
either  accept,  or  be  bound  to  accept,  he  perishes  by  his  own 
fault,  if  he  perishes  at  all.  For  as  by  the  hazard  of  his  em- 
ployment he  is  sufficiently  called  upon  to  repent  worthily  of 
all  his  evil  life  past,  so  is  he  by  the  same  hazardous  employ- 
ment, and  the  known .  laws  of  war,  cautioned  to  beware  of 
committing  any  great  sin :  and  if  his  own  danger  will  not  be- 
come his  security,  then  his  confidence  may  be  his  ruin,  and 
then  nothing  is  to  be  blamed  but  himself. 

IV.  But  yet  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  when  such 
cases  do  happen,  and  that  it  can  be  permitted  in  the  parti- 
cular without  the  dissolution  of  discipline,  such,  petsons 
should  be  pitied  in  order  to  their  eternal  interest.  B.ut  when 
it  cannot,  the  minister  of  justice  is  the  minister  of  God,  and 
dispenses  his  power  by  the  rules,  of  ^ his  justice,  at  which  we 
cannot  quarrel,  though  he  cuts  off  sinners  in  their  acts  of 
sm,  of  which  he  hath  given  them  sufficient  warning,  and 
hath  a  long  time  expected  their  amendment :  to  whom  that 
of  Seneca  may  be  applied ;  "  Unum  bonum  tibi  superest,  re- 
praesentabimus  mortem."  Nothing  but  death  will  make  some 
men  cease  to  sin;  and  therefore,  "quo  uno  modo  possunt, 
desinant  mali  esse.''  God  puts  a  period  to  the  increase  of 
their  ruin  and  calamity,  by  making  that  wickedness  shorter, 
which,  if  it  could,  would  have  been  eternal.  When  rnen  are 
incorrigible,  they  may  be  cut  off  in  charity  as  well  as  justice ; 
and  therefore,  as  it  is  always  just,  so  it  is  sometimes  pity, 
though  a  sad  one,  to  take  a  sinner  away  with  his  sins  upon 
his  head.     'EttbiUv    odx   oUv  re    aXKus  koX  ro6ra>   ys    o»v    t^ 

,r§o^^  diroKv^ivres  roXf  hrcKvQx  fc^ixoi;  rSf  xax/aj-  grog/irwvTai 
(pvym.  When  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  otherwise,  this  is 
the  only  good  that  he  is  capable  of",  to  be  sent  speedily  to  a 
lesser  punishment  than  he  should  inherit,  if  he  should  Kve 

»  Ingeniis  talibus  vitae  exitus  remfedium  est :  optimumque  est  abiie  ei.  aui 
ad  se  DWMiuam  rediturus  est.  Senec.  de  Benef.  7.  10.  *  ^ 
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longer.  iSut  when  it  can  be  otherwise,  it  were  very  well  it 
were  so  very  often.  And  therefore  the  customs  of  Spai^  are 
in  this  highly  to  be  commended^  who  to  condemned  criminals 
give  so  much  respite  till  the  confessor  gives  them  a  ^  bene  dis- 
cessit,^  and  supposes  them  competently  prepared.  But  if  the 
lawgivers  were  truly  convinced  of  this  doctrine  here  taught, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  would  more  readily  practise  this  cha« 
lity. 

57.  Obj.  4.  But  hath  not  God  promised  pardon  to  him 
that  is  contrite  ?  ^^  A  contrite  and  broken  heart,  O  Grod,  thou 
wilt  not  despises.^  And,  *<  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins 
uuto  the  Lord :  and  so  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my 
sin'.'^  And  the  prodigal  was  pardoned  immediately  upon  his 
confession,  and  return.  ^^  Coeperat  dic^e,  et  mox  ilium  pater 
complectitur,'  said  St.  Basil " ;  "his  father  embraces  Imn 
when  he  began  to  speak.^' — ^And  St.  Chrysostom ;  **  In  that 
momait,**^  says  he,  "  he  wipes  away  all  the  sins  of  his  life.''-^- 
And  St.  Austin  upon  that  of  David  before  quoted ;  "  My 
confession  came  not  so  far  as  my  mouth,  aiid  Grod  heard  the 
voice  of  my  heart." 

•  68.  To  this  I  answer,  first  concerning  the  words  of  David: 
then  concerning  the  examples.  I»  Concerning  contrition,  that 
it  is  a  good  beginning  of  repentance,  is  certain,  and  in  its 
measure  acceptable  to  God,  and  effective  of  all  its  proper  pur- 
poses. But  contrition  can  have  but  the  reward  of  contrition, 
but  not  of  other  graces,  which  are  not  parts  but  efiects  of  it. 
God  will  not  *  despise  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  ;^  no,  for 
he  will  receive  it  graciously,  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  it, 
and  lead  it  on  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  by  the  waters 
of  comfort. 

59*  II*  But  a  man  is  not  of  a  contrite  heart  as  soon  as  he 
hath  exercised  one  act  of  contrition.  He  that  goes  to  break 
a  rock,  does  something  towards  it  by  every  blow,  but  every 
blow  does  not  break  it.  A  mah'*s  heart  is  not  so  easily  broken; 
I  mean  broken  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  its  adherence  to  it. 
Every  act  of  temperance  does  not  make  a  man  tempenite ;  and 
sto,  I  fear,  will  it  be  judged  concerning  contrition. 

60.  III.  But  suppose  the  heart  be  broken,  and  that  the 
man  is  contrite,  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  so.     God  in- 
deed does  not  despise  this,  but  he  requires  more.     God  did 
>  Psal.  li.  IT.  J  Psal.  xxxii.  6.  »  Homil.  de  PtEnit. 
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not  despise  Ahab's  tepeiltanoe»  but  it  did  not  do  dl  his^  work 
for  him.  He  does  not  despise  patience,  nor  mtieknesti  nor  re« 
signAtiOn,  tior  hope,  nor  ooilfession^  nor  any  thing  thftt  hitds^ 
commands!  But  be  that  commands  all,  will  not  be  eonte&t 
with  one  alone;  every  grace  shall  haye  its  reward,  but  it  duJl 
not  be  crowned  alone.  Faith  Alone  shall  tiot  justifyi  and  re* 
peiltano6  alone,  taken  in  its  specifloal,  distinctire  Hen^  Aall 
not  suffice ;  but  faith,  and  repentance,  and  charity,  and  patieno^i 
and  the  whole  circle  and  rosary  of  graces  and  duties,  must 
adoin  Our  heads. 

61 .  I  V«  Those  graces  and  duties  which  are  commanded  USf 
and  to  which  Gdd  hath  promised  glwious  rewards,  must  not 
be  single  or  transient  acts,  but  continual  And  permanent  graceft» 
<^  He  tiiat  drinks  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give  bkn,  shall 
never  thirst  again  '<''*—<<  He  that  eats  of  thib  bread,  shall  live 
for  ever  ^.^-*-"  He  that  believes  in  me,  rivers  oi  living  water 
shall  flow  from  his  belly  ''<." — <<  He  that  confesseth  his  sins 
and  Ibrsaketh  them,  fehall  have  mercy." — <<  Bepent  and  be- 
lieve, and  wash  away  your  sins.^ — Now  these  words  of  «'/y*^y, 
rpouycjvy  TtiGr^vojv^  piEravoa/v,  are  of  extended  and  j^oduoed  Ag^ 
nifloation,  as  divines  observe,  {md  signify  a  stftte  of  duty, 
such  as  includes  patience  and  perseverance.  Such  also  a^ 
these.  ^^  He  that  doth  the  will  ci  my  Father,  abideth  f<tf 
ever^^^ — ^^  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  just  and  faithful 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity  ®  \^ 
— ^and  ^'  they  that  do  such  things,  shall  possess  the  kingdool 
of  heaven  ^^  And,  ^^  I  will  deliver  him,  because  he  hath  put 
his  trust  in  me/'^-^And,  ^*  If  ye  love  him^  he  also  will  love 
us.^  And,  <^  Forgive  and  ye  ^hall  be  forglven.^^ — These  and 
many  more  do  not  intend  that  any  one  grace  alone  is  suffi- 
cient, much  less  any  one  act  of  one  gracei  proceeding .  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  can  be  sufficient  to  wipe  <^  our  leprosies^ 
But  these  ^gnify  states  of  duty  and  integrity ;  not  transient 
actions,  or  separate  graces.  And  besides  the  infinite  reason* 
ableness  of  the  thing,  this  truth  is  consigned  to  us  plainly  in 
Scripture :  God  ^^  will  render  to  every  man  acoording  to  Ins 
deeds:  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing, 
seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life^.^ 
And  if  men  had  pleased,  they  might  as  well  have  fallen  upon 

•"  John,  ir.  14.  b  vJ.  58.  *  rJi.  S8.  *  1  Jdhn,  it.  IT. 

«  1  John,  i.  9.  f  Gal  v.21.  8  Rom.  ii«  6,  7. 
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thig  propositi(Xi;  thdt  an  act  of  humility  would  have  procured 
our  pardcMi^  ad  well  a«  that  to  adt  of  cofitritioQ  will  do  it : 
because  of  the  Words  of  David,  *^  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  than 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart ;  and  will  save  such  as  be  of  an 
humble  spirit  ^.'^  Salvation  is  as  much  promised  to  humility 
alonci  as  to  contrition  alone;  that  is,  to  neither  sepatatdyi 
but  in  the  conjunction  with  other  parts  of  duty* 

6^.  V.    Ccmtrition  is  either  taken  in  its  proper  specific 
signification,  and  so  it  is  but  a  part  of  repentance  $  and  theft 
who  can  say  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  a  full  and  final  par^ 
don?    Repentance  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  there  must  be  faith^ 
and  hope,  and  charity;  therefore  much  less  shall  a  part  be 
sufficient,  ^hen  the  whole  is  not.     But  if  contrition  be  takefii 
m  a  sense  comprehending  more  than  itself,  then  I  dmnand 
how  much  shall  it  involve?  That  it  does  include  in  it  an  act 
of  the  divine  loVe,  and  a  purpose  to  confess,  and  a  resolution 
to  amend,  is  affirmed.     So  far  is  well.     But  why  thus  far  and 
no  further  ?    Why  shall  not  contrition,  when  it  is  taken  for  a 
sufficient  disposition  to  pardon  and  salvation,  signify  as  much 
as  repentance  does ;  and  repentance  signify  the  whole  duty 
of  a  c(Hiverted  sinner  ?  Unless  it  does,  repentance  itself,  that 
is,  as  it  is  one  single  grace,  cannot  suffice,  as  I  have  proved 
but  now  2  and  therefore  how  riidll  contrition  alone,  much  less^ 
an  act  of  contrition  alone,  do  it  ?   For  my  part,  I  should  be 
very  glad  it  were  so,  if  Gkxl  so  pleaJsed ;  for  I  have  as  much 
deed  6f  metcy  as  any  man,  and  have  as  little  reason  to  be 
confident  of  the  perfection  of  my  repentance,  as  any  retum-i 
ing  nnner  in  the  world.     But  I  would  not  wiUingly  deceive 
myself,  nor  others,  and  therefore  I  must  take  the  surest  course^ 
and  follow  his  measures  who  hath  described  the  lines  and  li-c 
mits  of  his  oWn  mercy^     But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  manner 
of  the  Scripture  is  to  include  the  consequents  in  the  antece^ 
dents.     ^<  He  that  is  of  Grod,  heaJ:«th  God^s  word';^  that  is^ 
Hot  only  hears,  but  keeps  it.     For,  <  not  the  hearer,  but  thd 
doer^  is  blessed*^    So  St.  John  in  the  Revelation ;  <^  Blessed 
are  th^y  that  are  called  to  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  V^    They 
which  are  called  are  blessed ;  that  is,  they  which  being  called^ 
come^   and  come  worthily,  having  on  the  wedding-^garment. 
Fot  without  this,  the  meaning  of  the  Sjnrit  is  not  fuU^     For 
5^  many  ifte  called,  but  few  are  chosen.'*    And  thus  also  it  is 
»  Pial.xxliv.  17.  W6tei,vUu47.  ^  Apdc«&iSt9 
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in  the  present  instance.:  ^  God  will  not  despise  the  contrite 
heart;**  that  is,  the  heart  which,  being  bruised  with  sorrow,  re- 
turns to  duty,  and  lives  in  holiness ;  for  in  order  to  holiness, 
contrition  was  accepted. 

But  one  thing  I  shall  remark  before  I  leave*  this.  In  the 
definition  of  contrition,  all  the  schools  of  theology  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of,  put  ^  the  love  of  God.*  Contrition  is 
not  only  sorrow,  but  a  love  of  God  too.  Now  this  doctrine, 
if  they  themselves  would  give  men  leave  rightly  to  understand 
it,  is  not  only  an  excellent  doctrine,  but  wiU  also  do  the  whole 
business  of  ihis  great  question.  Without  contrition  our  sins 
cannot  be  pardoned.  It  is  not  contrition,  unless  the  love  of 
God  be  in  it.  Add  then  but  these — Our  love  to  Grod  does 
not  consist  in  an  act  of  intuition  or  contemplation,  nor  yet 
directly  and  merely  of  passion ;  but  it  consists  in  obedience. 
'  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments :'— rthat  is  our  love 
of  God.  So  that  contrition  is  a  detestation  of  our  past  sin, 
and  a  consequent  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments: 
only  as  the  aversion  hath  been,  so  must  be  the  conversion ; 
it  was  not  one  act  of  disobedience  only  which  the  habitual 
sinner  is  to  be  contrite  for,  but  many ;  and  therefore  so  must 
his  contrition  be,  a  lasting  hatred  against  .sin,  and  an  habi- 
tual love,  that  is,  an  habitual  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandment. 

63.  VI.  But  now  to  the  instances  of  David,  and  the  pro- 
digal, and  the  sudden  pronunciation  of  their  pardon,  there  is 
something  particular  to  be  said.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal 
can  prove  nothing  but  God's  readiness  to  receive  every  re- 
turning sinner :  but  neither  the  measures  nor  the  times  of 
'piardon  are  there  described.  As  for  David,  his  pardon  was 
pronounced  suddenly,  but  it  was  but  a  piece  of  pardon ;  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  by  Moses's  law  he  incurred,  that 
only  was  remitted :  but  after  this  pardon,  David  repented 
bitterly  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  fasted  and  prayed,  he  lived 
holily  and  wisely,  he  made  amends  as  he  could;  and  yet  the 
child  died  that  was  born  to  him,  his  son  and  subjects  rebelled, 
his  concubines  were  dishonoured  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house.  2.  But  to  both 
these  and  all  other  instances  that  are  or  can  be  of  the  like 
nature,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  God's  pardon 
is  as  early  and  speedy  as  the  be^nnings  of  our  repentance ; 
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but  then  it  is  such  a  pardon  as  is  proportionable  to  the  re- 
pentance, a  beginning  pardon,  to  a  beginning  repentance. 
It  is  one  degree  ci  jfardon  to  be  admitted  to  repentance :  to 
have  more  grace  g^ven,  to  have  hopes  of  final  absolution,  to 
be  continued  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  to  be  helped  in  the 
mortification  of  our  sins,  to  be  invited  forwards,  and  com- 
forted, and  defended,  and  blessed,  still  are  further  progres* 
sions  of  it,  and  answer  to  the  several  parts  and  perseverance 
of  repentance.  And  in  this  sense  those  sayings  of  the  old 
doctors  are  true,  but  in  no  other  that  I  know  of.  To  this 
purpose  they  are  excellent  words  which  were  spoken  by  St. 
Austin ;  <^  Nunquam  Deus  spemit  poenitentiam,  si  ei  sincerfe 
et  simphciter  offeratur;  suscipit,  libenter  accipit,  amplecti- 
tur  omnia,  quatenus  eum  ad  priorem  statum  revocet  :'^  *'  Grod 
never  does  despise  repentance  that  is  sincerely  offSered  to  him ; 
he  takes  all,  he  embraces  all,  that  he  may  bring  the  man  to 
his  former  state  ^'^ 

64.  Obj.  5.  But  against  this  doctrine  are  pretended  some 
sentences  of  the  fathers,  expressly  affirming,  that  a  sinner,  re* 
turning  to  God,  in  any  instant,  may  be  pardoned ;  even  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  hfe,  when  it  is  certain  nothing  can  be 
done,  but  single  acts  of  contrition  or  something  like  it.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  book  <  De  Coena  Domini,^  attributed  to  St. 
Cjrprian ;  ^^  Sed  et  in  eodem  articulo  temporis  cum  jam  anima 
festinat  ad  exitum,  et  egrediens  ad  labia  exspirantis  emerserit, 
poenitentiam  clementissimi  Dei  benignitas  non  aspematur: 
nee  serum  est  quod  verum,  nee  irremissibile  quod  volunta- 
rium,  et  qusecunque  necessitas  cogat  ad  poenitudinem,  nee 
quantitas  criminis,  nee  brevitas  temporis,  nee  horse  extremi- 
tas,  nee  vitse  enormitas,  si  vera  contritio,  si  pura  fuerit  volup- 
tatem  mutatio,  excludit  k  venia,  sed  in  amplitudine  sinus  sui 
mater  caritas  prodigos  suscipit  revertentes,  et  velit  nolit  No- 
vatus  haereticus,  omni  tempore  Dei  gratia  recipit  poenitentes.^^ 
Truly  this  is  expressly  against  the  severity  of  the  former  doc- 
trine :  and  if  St.  Cyprian  had  been  the  author  of  this  book, 
I  should  have  confessed  him  to  be  an  adversary  in  this  ques- 
tion. For  this  author  affirms,  that  then  when  "  the  soul  is 
expiring,  God  rejects  not  the  contrition  of  him  who  but  then 
returns :  though  the  man  be  compelled  to  repentance,  though 
the  time  be  short,  and  the  iniquity  was  long  and  great,  yet 

1  Serm.  181.  deTempore^  c.  16. 
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in  the  last  hour,  if  he  be  trulj^  contrite,  God  will  not  reftiae 
him.'^  To  this  I  si^y,  that  he  that  said  these  words^  was  one 
that  lived  not  very  long  since '^;  thiSlc  ^hen  discipline  was 
brcdcen,  and  piety  was  lost,  and  charity  was  waxen  cold ;  and 
idnce  the  man'^s  authority  is  nothing,  I  need  say  no  more, 
but  that  I  have  been  reproving  this  opinion  all  this  while. 
But  there  are  words  in  St.  Cyprian^s  book  to  Demetrianus, 
which  are  confessedly  his,  and  yet  seem  to  promise  pardon 
to  dying  penitents.  <^  Neo  quisquam  aut  peccatis  retardetur 
aut  annis,  quo  minus  veniat  ad  consequendam  salutem.  In 
iato  adhuc  mundo  manenti  poenitentia  nulla  sera  est.  Patet 
ad  indulgentiam  Dei  aditus,  et  quaerentibus  atque  intelljgen- 
tibus  veritatem  fadlis  accessus  est.  Tu  sub  ipso  licet  exitu 
«t  vitas  temporalis  occasu  pro  delictis  roges :  et  Deum  qui 
unus  et  verus  est,  confessione  et  fide  agnitionis  ejus  implores. 
Venia  eonfitenti  datur,  et  credenti  indulgentia  salutaris  de 
Divinfi  pietaie  conceditur,  et  ad  immortalitatem  sub  ipsft 
morte  transitur/*  These  words  are  Indeed  very  expressly  af- 
flrmative  of  the  efficacy  of  a  very  late,  even  of  a  death-bed 
repentance,  if  it  should  so  happen.  But  the  consideration 
of  the  person  wholly  alters  the  case,  and  makes  it  inappli- 
cable to  the  case  c^  d3ring  Christians.  For  Demetrianus  was 
then  a  pagan,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Christians.  **  Nee 
saltern  contentus  es  dolorum  nostrorum  compendio,  et  sim- 
plici  ao  veloci  breritate  poenarum :  admoves  laniandis  cor- 
poribus  longa  tormenta.  Innoxios,  justos,  Deo  caros  domo 
privas,  patrimonio  spolias,  catenis  premis,  carcere  indudis, 
bestiis,  gladio,  ignibus  punis.**  This  man  St.  Cyprian,  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  charity,  which  teaches  to  pray  for 
our  persecutors,  and  to  love  our  enemies,  exhorts  passionately 
to  believe  in  Christ,  to  become  a  Christian,  and  though  he 
was  very  old,  yet  to  repent  even  then  would  not  be  too  late. 
"  Hujus  Sacramento  et  signo  censeamur;  Hunc  (si  fieri  po- 
test) sequamur  omnes  :^*  **  Let  us  all  follow  Christ ;  let  us 
all  be  consigned  with  his  sign  and  his  sacrament.'^ — ^Now  there 
is  no  peradventure,  but  new-converted  persons,  heathens 
5ftewly  giving  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  being  baptized, 
if  they  die  in  an  hour,  and  were  baptized  half  an  hour  after 
they  believe  in  Christ,  are  heirs  of  salvation.  And  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  otherwise ;    for  when  the  heathen  world  was 

B  Araoldus  Abbirs. 
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to  be  converted,  and  the  Gospel  preached  to  all  persons,  old 
men,  and  dying  men,  it  must  either  be  effective  to  them  also 
of  all  the  promises,  or  by  nothing  could  they  be  called  to  the 
i^oligion.  They  who  were  not  Christians,  were  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  laws  of  Christ.  But  yet  Christians  are ;  and 
that  is  a  full  account  of  this  pardoukr,  since  the  laws  of  our 
religion  require  (tf  us  a  hdy  life;  but  the  religion  could  de* 
ttiand  of  etrangers  nothing  but  to  believe,  and  at  first  promlie 
to  obey,  and  then  to  do  it  accordingly,  if  they  shall  live. 
Now  to  do  this,  was  never  too  late  $  and  this  Ib  all  which  is 
affirmed  by  St.  Cyprian. 

65,  St.  Jerome^  affirmed,  ^^  Nunquam  sera  est  convereio} 
latro  de  cruce  transit  ad  Paradisum.^  And  St.  Austin^ ;  <<  De 
nullo  desperandum  est,  quamdiu  patientia  Dm  ad  poeniten^ 
tiam  adducit  :'^v-rand  again ;  <^  De  quocunque  pessuno  in  hie 
vit&  eonstituto  utique  non  est  desperandum.  Nee  pro  illo 
knprudenter  oratur^  de  quo  non  desperatur.**  Concerning  the 
words  ci  St.  Jerome,  the  same  answer  will  serve  which  I  gave 
to  the  woi*ds  of  St.  Cyprian;  because  his  instance  is  of  the 
thief  upc»i  the  cross,  who  then  came  first  to  Christ :  and  his 
ease  was  as  if  a  heathen  were  new  converted  to  Christianity. 
^'  Baptizatus  ad  horam  seourus  hinc  exit,'^  was  the  rule  of  the 
church  f.  But  God  requires  more  holiness  of  Christians  than 
he  did  of  strangers ;  and  therefore  he  also  expects  a  longer  and 
more  laborious  repentance.  But  of  this  I  have  given  account 
in  the  case  cif  Demetrianus.  St.  Austin^s  words  press  not  at 
all :  all  that  he  says  is  this,  **  We  must  despair  of  no  man, 
so  long  as  the  mercy  of  God  leadeth  him  to  repentance.'*  It 
is  true,  we  must  not  absolutely  despair ;  but  neither  must  we 
presume  without  a  warrant :  nay,  hope  as  long  as  God  calls 
effectually.  But  when  the  severity  of  God  cuts  him  off  from 
repentance,  by  allowing  him  no  timej  or  not  time  enough,  to 
finish  what  is  required,  the  case  is  wholly  differing. 

But  St  Chrysostom  speaks  words  which  are  not  easy  to 
be  i«conciled  to  the  former  doctrine.  The  words  of  St.  Chry- 
dostom  are  these  *»:  **  Take  heed  of  saying,  that  there  is  a 
place  of  pardon  only  for  them  that  have  sinned  but  little.  For 
if  you  please  suppose  any  one  abounding  with  all  malicigus- 

"  EpUt.  ad  Letarn^  et  ad  Pauliim  et  Sabissianum. 
o  Serm.  1 1.  de  Verb.  Dom.  et  serm.  58.  de  Tempore, 
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nessy  and  that  hath  done  all  things  which  shut  men  from  the 
kingdom ;  let  this  man  be  not  a  heathen,  but  a  Christian  and 
accepted  of  God,  but  afterwards  a  whoremonger,  an  adulterer, 
an  e£feminate  person,  unnaturally  lustful,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  a 
slanderer,  and  one  that  hath  diligendy  committed  such  crimes, 
truly. I  will  not  be  to  him  an:  author  of  despairing,  although 
he  hath  persevered  in  these  wickednesses  to  an  extr^ocie  old 
age .^— Truly  neither  would  I.  But  neither  could  he  nor 
any  man  else  be  forward  to  warrant  his  particular.  But  if 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  old  age  be  well  employed,  ac- 
cording as  the  time  is,  and  the  spending  of  that  time,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  repentance,  and  the  greatness  of  the  grief, 
and  the  heartiness  of  the  return,  and  the  fulness  of  tlie  resti- 
tution, and  the  zeal  of  amends,  and  the  abundance  of  charity, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  devotion^  so  we  approach  to  very 
many  degrees  of  hope.  But  there  is  difference  between  the 
case  of  an  extreme  old  age,  and  a  death-bed.  That  may  have 
more  time,  and  better  faculties,  and  fitted  opportunities,  and 
a  clearer  choice,  and  a  more,  perfect  resistance  between 
temptation  and  grace.  But  for  the  state  of  death-bed,  al- 
though there  is  in  that  also  some  variety,  yet  the  best  is  very 
bad,  and  the  worst  is  stark  nought ;  but  concerning  the  event 
of  both,  God  only  is  the  judge.  Only  it  is  of  great  use  that 
Chrysostom  says  in  the  same  letters  to  Theodorus,  '^  Quod- 
que  est  majoris  facilitatis  argumentum,  etiamsi  non  omnem 
prae  se  fert  pcenitentiam,  brevem  illam  et  exiguo  tempore 
factam  non  abnuit,  sed  magna  mercede  compensat :""  .  ^^  Even 
a  dying  person  ought  not  to  despair,  and  leave  off  to  do  those 
little  things  of  which  only  there  is  then  left  to  him  a  possi- 
bility ;  because  even  that  imperfect  repentance,  done  in  that 
little  time,  God  rejects  not,  but  will  give  to  it  a.  great  reward.'' 
—So  he  did  to  Ahab.  And  whatsoever  is  good,  shall  have 
a  good,  some  way  or  other  it  shall  find  a  recompense :  but 
every  recompense  is  not  eternal  glory,  and  every  good  thing 
shall  not  be  recompensed  with  heaven.  To  the  same  purpose 
is  that  of  Coelestinus,  reproving  them  that  denied  repent- 
ance to  persons,  *^  qui  obitus  sui  tempore  hoc  animas  suae 
cupiunt  remedio  subveniri,"  "  who  at  the  time  of  their  death 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  it."  "  Horremus,  fateor,  tantae  impie- 
tatis  aliquem  reperiri,  ut  de  Dei  pietate  desperet ;  quasi  non 
posset  ad  se  quovis  tempore  concurrent!  succurrere,  et  peri- 
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clitantem   siib  onere  peccatorum  haminem,  pondere  quo  se 
expedire  desiderat,  liberare.'"     ^^  I  confess,^  saith  fae^i  ^^  we  ab- 
hor that  any  one  should  be  found  to  be  of  so  great  impiety  as 
to  despair  of  God^s  mercy;  as  if  he  could  not  at  any  time  re- 
lieve him  that  comes  to  him,  arid  ease  him  that  runs  to  be 
eased  of  the  burden  of  his  sins."     "  Quid  hoc  rogo  aliud  est,'' 
&c.     <^  What  elsie  is  this  but  to  add  death  to  the  dying  man, 
and  to  kill  his  soul  with  cruelty,  by  denying  that  he  can  be 
absolved,  since  God  is  most  ready  to  help,  and  inviting  to 
repentance,  and  thus  promises,  saying,  ^  In  what  day  soever  the 
sintier  shall  be  converted,  his  sins  shall  not  be  imputed  to 
him ;'  and  again,  ^  I  would  not  the  death  of  a  onnor,  but  that 
he  should  be  converted  and  live  ?'     He  therefore  takes  salva- 
tion from  a  man,  who  denies  him  his  hoped-for  repentance  in 
the  time  of  his  death;  and  he  despairs  of  the  clemency  of  God, 
who  does  not  beheve  it  sufficient  to  help  the  dying  man  in  a 
moment  of  time.     The  thief  on  the  cross  hanging  on  Christ's 
right  hand  had  lost  his  reward,  if  the  repentance  of  one  hour 
had  hot  helped  him.     When  he  was  in  pain,  Jie  repented  and 
obtained  paradise  by  one  discourse.     Therefore  the  true  con- 
version to  God  of  dying  persons,  is  to  be  accounted  of  by  the 
mind  father  than  by^  time."     Thus  far  St.  Coelestine.— The 
sum  of  which  is  this:  that  dying  persons  must  not  be  thrust 
into  despair :  because  Gtxi's  mercy  is  infinite,  and  his  power  is 
infinite.     He  can  do  what  he' please,  and  he  may  do  more  than 
we  know  of,  even  more  than  he  hath  jprbmised ;  and  therefore 
they  that  are  sfnritual,  must  hot  refuse  to  do  all  that  they  can 
to  such  miserable  persons.     And  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to 
be  reproved,  but  that  the  good  man  by  incompetent  arguments 
goes  about  to  prove  what  he  had  a  mind  to.     If  the  hindering 
such  persons  to  despair  be  all  that  he  intiends,  it  is  weU;  if 
more  be  intended,  his  arguments  will  not  do  it. 

66.  Afterward,  in  the  descending  ages  of  the  church, 
things  grew  worse,  and  it  began  to  be  good  doctrine  even  in 
the  days  of  St.  Isidore:  '^NuUus  desperare  debet  veniam, 
etiamsi  circa  finem  vitae  ad  pcenitedtiam  convertatur.  Unum- 
qiiemque  enim  Deus  de  suo  fine,  non  de  vita  prseterita  judi- 
cat ' :"  ".  God  judges  a  man  by  his  end,  not  by  his  past  life ; 
and  therefore  ho  man  must  despair  of  pardon,  though  he  be 
.not  converted  till  about  the  end  of  his  life."     But  in  tliese 

*  Lib.  S.  c.  14.  de  Summo  Bono. 
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vords  tha«  i»  a  lenitiTe,  ^<  ciroa  finem  vit«  ;^  if  be  be  qqH* 
verted  ^^  about  the  end  of  his  life  ;^^  that  is,  in  hia  laat  or  d^ 
eUning  years :  which  may  contain  a  fair' portion  of  tune»  likci 
those  who  were  called  in  the  eleventh  hour»  that  i)>  '  drca 
£nem  vitae/  but.not  ^  in  fine ;'  ^  about'  not  ^in  the  end  of  tb^ 
Ii&.*  But  St  Austin,  or  Gennadius,  or  whoev^  i»  autb^  of 
the  book  '  De  EccleGaaaticis  Dc^nmtibus/  spei&s  home  to  thg 
quesdon^  but  against  the  former  doctrine ',  ^^  Fcemtentift 
aboleii  peccata.  indubitanter  credimus»  etiamsi  in  ultimo  vitae 
apiritu  admissoarum  pceniteat,  et  public^  lamentaliicHie  p^siccata 
prodmtur,  quia  prc^Kisitum  Dei,  quo  decrevit  sidvare  quod 
perierat,  stat  immobile:  et  ideo  quia  voluntas  ejus  n^n  mu^^ 
UiUTf  aive  eme!!idaticiiie  vitae  si  tempus  oonceditur,  sive  sup?- 
j^ci  confession^)  si  continu6  vitft  exoeditur,  v^aia  peeciitorum 
fidelity  prassumatur  ab  iUo^  qui  non  vu^t  mortrai  peccatms^ 
aed  ut  convertatur  k  perditione  poenitendo,  et  salvatus.  jnifl»- 
Mtione,  J>omini  vivat^  gi  quis  aUter  de  ju8tisaim&  Dei  pietate 
a^titt  w>ti  Christianus  sed  Novatianus  est:"  ^That  sins  are 
laken  off  by  repentance,  though  it  be  but  in  the  last  breath 
i>f  pur  li&,  w^  believe  without  doubting.  He  that  thinks 
^theri^iie  is  not  a  Christian  but  a  Novatian.  Jf  we  have  time, 
ifm  sins  are  taken  away  by  amendment  of  life ;  but  if  we  die 
presently,  they  ace  taken  off  by  humble  confessk>n.V-This  is 
his  doctrine.  And  if  he  were  infallible,  there  were  nothing 
(to  be  aaid  against  it.  But  to  balance  this,  we  have  a  more 
sober  discourse  of  St  Austin  in  these  words^:  >^  If  any  man 
j^iaced  in  the  last  extreinity  of  sickne^,  would  be  i^HHfttfd 
to  rqpentance^  and  is  presently  reconciled,  and  so  departs,  I 
.confess  to  you,  we  do  not  deny  to  him  what  he  asks,  but  we 
do  not  presume  that  he  goes  hence  well*  I  do  not  presume,  I 
deceive  you  not,  I  do  not  presume.  A  faithfiil  num  living 
well,  goes  hence  securely.  He  that  is  baptized  but  an  hour  ba- 
&re,  goes  beDce  securely.  He  that  repents  and  afterward  lives 
wdl,  go§s  hence  securely.  He  that  repents  at  last  a^d  is  r^ 
ponciled,  whether  he  goes  hence  securely  I  am  not  secure. 
Where  I  am  secure,  I  tdl  you,  and  give  security;  where  I 
.  am  not  secure,  I  can  admit  to  repentance^  but  I  eannot  give 
security.''— And  a  little  rfter.  «  Attend  to  \dwt  I  say.  I  ou^t 
to  exp^n  clearly  what  I  say,  lest  any  one  should  misunder- 
stand me.    Do  I  say  he  shall  be  damned?    I  do  not  say  it, 

•  C.  80.  <  Lib.  fiO.  horn.  41. 
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Bo  I  say  he  shall  be  pardoned  ?  I  do  not  say  it.  And  what 
say  you  to  me  ?  I  know  not.  I  presume  not,  I  promise  not, 
I  know  not.  Will  you  free  yourself  firom  doubt  ?  Will  you 
avoid  that  whidi  is  uncertain?  Repent  while  thou  art  in 
health.  For  if  you  do  penance  while  you  are  well,  and  sick- 
ness find  you  so  doing,  run  to  be  reconciled  |  and  if  you  do 
so,  you  are  secure.  Why  are  you  secure  ?  Because  you  r&. 
pented  at  that  time  when  you  could  have  sinned.  But  if  you 
repent  then  when  you  cannot  sin,  thy  sins  have  left  thee, 
thou  hast  not  left  them.  But  how  know  you  that  God  will 
not  forgive  him  i  You  say  true.  How  ?  I  know  not.  I  know 
that,  I  know  not  this.  For  therefore  I  give  repentance  to 
you,  because  I  know  not.  For  if  I  knew  it  would  profit  you 
nothing,  I  would  not  give  it  you.  And  if  I  did  know  that  it 
would  profit  you,  I  would  not  qffiight  you.  .  There  are  but 
these  two  things.  Either  thou  shalt  be  pardoned,  or  thou 
shalt  not.  Which  of  these  sjiall  be.  in  thy  portion  I  know 
not.  Therefi>re  keep  that  which  is  certain,  and  let  go  that 
which  is  uncertain.^  Some  suppc^e  these  to  have.be^  the 
words  of  St.  Ambrose,  not  of  St.  Austin.  But  St.  Austin'' 
bath  in  Ins  sermons  *  de  Tempore^  something  more  decretory 
than  the  former  discourse.  *^  He  that  is  polluted  with  the 
filth  of  sins,  let  him  be  cleansed  *  exomologesis  satisfactione,' 
'  with  the  satisfaction  of  repentance.^  Neither  let  him  put  it 
off,  that  he  do  not  require  it  till  his  death-bed,  where  he  can- 
not perform  it.  For  that  persuasion  is  unprofitable.  It  is 
nothing  for  a  sinner  to  repent,  unless  he  finish  his  repent- 
^ce.  For.  the  voice  of  the  penitent  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  amendment  of  his  faults :  for  in  the  satisfaction  for 
great  crimes,  not  words,  but  works,  are  looked  after.  Truly 
repentance  is  given  in  the  last,  because  it  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  we  cannot  affirm,  that  they  who  so  ask,  ought  tp  be 
absolved.  For  how  can  the  lapsed  man  do  penance  p  How 
shall  the  dying  man  do  it?  How  can  he  repent,  who  cannot 
do  works  of  satisfaction  or  amendment  of  life?  And  there-^ 
fore  that  repentance  which  is  required  by  sick  men,  is  itself 
weak;  that  which  is  required  by  dying  men,  I  fear  lest  that 
^iso  die.  And  therefore  whosoever  will  find  mercy  of  God, 
let  him  do  his  repentance  in  this  world,  that  he  may  be  saved 
in  the  world  to  come.^^— ^Higher  yet  are  the  words  of  Fauli« 

*  Serm.  57. 
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nus,  bishop  of  Nola,  to  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  inquiring  what 
is  to  bie  done  to  death-bed  penitents :  *^  Inimica  persuasione 
mentitur,  qui  maculas  longsL  estate  contractas  subitis  et  inu- 
tSibus  abolendas  gemitibus  arbitrator:  quo  tempore  con- 
fessio  esse  potest,  satisfactio  esse  non  potest'.^  ^^  He 
lies  with  the  persuasion  of  an  enemy,  who  thinks  that 
those  stains  which  have  been  long  contracting,  can  be 
suddenly  washed  off  with  a  few  unprofitable  sighings,  at 
that  time  when  he  can  confess,  but  never,  make  amends.^ 
•—And  a  little  after ;  ^^  Circa  exequendam  interioris  homi« 
nis  sanitatem,  non  solum  aocipiendi  voluntas,  sed  agendi  ex-. 
pectatur  utilitas  :^  and  again,  "  Hujusmodi  medicina  sicut 
ore  poscenda,  ita  opere  consummanda  est.^  ^^  Then  a  man 
repents  truly,  when  what  he  affirms  with  his  mouth,  he  can. 
finish  with  his  hand;" — ^that  is,  not  only  declaim  against 
sin,  but  also  mortify  it.  To  which  I  add  the  words  of  Aste- 
rius,  bishop  of  Amasea^^.  "  At  cum  debitmn  tempus  adve- 
niet,  et  indeprecabile  decretum  corporis  et  animae  nexum. 
dissolvet,  reputatio  subibit  eorum  quae  in  vita  patrata  sunt,  et 
poenitentia  sera  et  nihil  prof utura.  Tunc  enim  demum  poe- 
nitentia  prodest,  cum  poenitens  emendandi  facultateinhabet; 
sublat^  ver6  copid  recte  faciendi,  inutilis  est  dolor,  et  irrita 
poenitentia :"  "  When  the  set  time  shall  come,  when  the  ir- 
revocable decree  shall  dissolve  the  union  of  soul  and  body, 
then  shall  the  memory  of  those  things  return  which  were 
done  in  our  lifetime,  and  a  late  repentance  that  shall  profit 
noming.  For  then  repentance  is  profitable,  when  the  peni- 
tei^t  can  amend  his  fault:  but  when  the  power  of  doing 
w^  is  taken  away,  grief  is  unprofitable,  and  the  repentance 
vs^n  ^  Now  to  the  words  of  Gennadius  before  quoted,  I  an- 
si^er,  that  they  are  a  fierce  reproof  of  the  Novatian  doctrine, 
and  too  great  an  earnestness  of  going  so  far  from  them,  that 
He  left  also  the  severity,  which  wise  and  good  men  did  at  that 
time  teach,  and  ought  always  to  press.  He  went  to  cure  one 
error  by  another,  never  thinking  any  contriadictory  sufficient, 
unless  it  were  against  every  thing  that  the  Novatians  did  say, 
though  also  it  was  said  and  believed  by  the  orthodox.  But 
I  shall  resume  this  discourse  in  the  following  chapters, 
where  upon  another  occasion  I  shall  give  account  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  primitive  church  in  this  article ;  which  at  first 
»  Epist.  h  Bibl.  SS.  PP.  torn.  9.  y  Homil.  de  Divit.  et  Lazaro. 
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was  at  least  as  strict  as  the  severest  part  of  this  discourse^ 
till  by  degrees  it  lessened  and  shrunk  into  the  licentiousness  - 
and  dissolution  of  the  present  age. 

67.  Obj.  6.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the  habits 
of  sin,  and  to  acquire  (being  helped  by  God'^s  grace)  the  con- 
trary habits  of  virtue;  how  can  it  fare  with  old  and  decayed 
men,  or  with  men  that  have  a  lingering,  tedious;  protracted 
sickness  (for  I  suppose  their  case  is  very  near  the  same),  who 
were  intemperate  or  unchaste  all  their  lifetime,  and  until 
they  could  be  so  no  longer ;  but  how  can  they  obtain  the 
habit  of  chastity  who  cannot  do  any  acts  of  chastity ;  or  of 
intemperance,  who  have  lost  their  stomach,  and  have  not 
any  inclination  or  temptation  to  the  contrary  ?  And  every 
virtue  must  be  ^  cum  potentid  ad  oppositum  ;^  if  it  be  not 
chosen,  it  is  not  virtue,  nor  rewardable.  And  the  case  is  al- 
most the  same  to  all  persons  young  or  old,  who  have  not  op^ 
portunity  of  acting  those  graces,  in  the  matter  of  which  they 
have  formerly  prevaricated. 

68.  To  this  I  answer  many  things,  and  they  are  of  use  in 
the  explication  of  this  material  .question.  I.  Old  men  may 
exercise  many  acts  of  chastity  both  internal  and  external. 
For  if  they  may  be  unchaste,  they  may  also  be  chaste :  but 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  daekyviKors^y  ^  men  that  being  past 
feeling,  yet  were  ^ven  to  lasciviousness  ;^  avSgo^auSef  aviqs^, 
*  half  men,  half  boys,'  ^  prurientes  in  sepulchro.'  For  it  is  not 
the  body  but  the  soul  that  is  wanton ;  and  an  evil  man  may 
sin  with  ineffective  lusts ;  as  he  that  lusts  after  a  woman 
whom  he  cannot  have,  sins  with  his  soul.  Now  wherever 
these  unlawful  desires  can  be,  there  also  they  can  be  morti- 
fied ;  and  an  old  man  can  love  to  talk  of  his  past  vanities^ 
or  not  rescind  them  by  repentance,  or  desire  that  he  were 
young  and  active  in  wickedness ;  and  therefore  if  he  chooses 
not  to  do  so,  and  therefore  avoids  these  and  the  like,  out  of 
hatred  of  his  old  impurities,  he  does  the  proper  works  of  that 
grace,  which  he  also  may  do  the  easier,  because  then  his 
temptations  to  the  contrary  are  not  so  strong :  but  this  ad- 
vantage is  not  worth  staying  for  so  long.  They  that  do  so, 
venture  damnation  a  long  time  together,  and  may  also  have 
an  evil  proper  to  that  state,  greater  than  this  little  advantage 
I  instance. 

II.  If  there  were  no  other  act  of  chastity  to  be  exercised 
by  old  persons,  by  reason  of  their  disability  ;    yet  the  very 
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accepting  from  the  hands  of  God  that  disalnlity,  dud  the  de- 
lighting in  that  circumstance  of  things,  in  which  it  is  impose 
sible  to  on  as  fonuerly,  must  needs  be  pleasing  to  Grod,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  nohtioh  of  the  foifmer  sins,  and  a  desire  of 
pleasing  him- 

III.  Every  act  of  nanow  for  tmchastity  is  an  act  of  dias- 
tity ;  and  if  this  sorrow  be  great  and  lasting,  perman^t  and 
hiabitdal,  it  will  be  prpductire  of  much  good.  And  if  to  these 
the  patent  adds  penal  actions  and  detestationis  of  his  crimes^ 
revenge  aAd  apt  expressions  of  his  holy  anger  against  his  sin, 
these  do  produce  a  quality  in  the  soul  contrary  to  that  which 
tiijeide  him  formerly  consent  to  lust. 

lY.  When  a  vicioiii^  habit  is  to  be  extirpated,  and  ^ 
contrary  introduced,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  cdntrfiry  be 
acted  by  the  body,  but  be  radic&ted  in  the  soul ;  it  is  neoes- 
tnry  thiit  the  body  do  not  sin  in  that  instance  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  required,  that  contrary  acts  be  done  by  the  body. 
Suppose  Origen  had  been  a  lustful  person  before  his  castm- 
tioA,  yet  he  might  have  been  habitually  chaste  aftearward,  by 
doing  spintual  acts  of  a  ooi^ral  chastity.  And  there  are 
many  sms  who>^  sisetie  lieis  in  the  body,  to  which  the  body 
afterward  cannot  oppose  a  bodily  act  in  the  same  instance; 
as  he  that  by  intemperate  drinking  once  or  oftener,  &Us  into 
« loathing  of  wine;  he  that  dion^mb^s  himself ;  and  many 
others;  for  which  a  repentance  is  possible  and  necessary, 
but  yet  a  contrary  specific  att  cannot  be  opposed.  In  these 
cases  it  Is  sufficient  that  the  habit  be  placed  in  the  soul,  and 
a  perfect  contrary  quality  superinduced,  which  is  to  be  done 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  acts  of  repentance  proper  to 
the  sin. 

V.  There  are  some  sins  for  which  amends  is  to  be  made 
in  the  way  of  commutati<m,  l^rhen  it  cannot  be  in  the  proper 
instance.  *^  Hedime  peccata  tiia  eleemosynis,*'  said  Dani^l« 
to  Nebuchadneaszar ;  "  Kedeem  thy  sins  with  alms,  and  thy 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor."  Our  Enghsh  Bi- 
bles read  this,  "  Break  off  thy  sins  by  alms  /^  as  if  alms  were 
directly  contrary  to  pride,  of  lust,  or  gluttony,  or  tyranny ; 
and  the  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor  a  direct  intercision  and 
interruption  of  the  sin.  lie  that  gives  alms  that  he  may 
keep  his  lust,  loses  his  soul  and  his  money  too.  But  he  that 
jjcaves  his  lust>  or  is  driven  from  it,  and  gives  alms  to  obtain 

■  Dan.  iv.  ST. 
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GroA^B  tanoMt  for  his  pardon^  by  doing  something  that  is  gt^ 
dous  in  his 'eyes,  this  man  is  a  good  penitent ;  if  hid  alniii  be 
great  ftnd  propottiotiiibte,  giteh  freely  and  i^thout  don^ 
sttaint)  when  he  caA  keep  them,  and  i^eite  aiid  retail^  the 
tempbrdl  advantage,  and  b^  asristed  by  istll  those  othei^  acts 
ai^d  habits^dT  which  his  pl^ent  stale  is  capable*  It  eahiiof 
be  sidd^  that  lo  giV^  akn^  can,  iti  all  sueh  cases,  he  sUiScieht  j 
as  it  will'  be  hard  to  say  that  so  many  acts  of  the  contrary 
grace  will  suffice  to  get  a  habit,  or  obtain  a  pardon  ;  but  it  Is 
true,  that  to-  give  ahi^  U  a  pfoper  action  <oi  rep^tance  iii 
fSUfSi  casein,  aiid  is  iff  6rdl»r  to  pardon<    For, 

VI.  As  there  is  a  supreme  habit  of  vice,  a  transcendent 
vileness,  that  is,  a  custom  and  readiness  to  do  erery  sin  as  it 
!s  pfresenled  in  its  proper  temptation,  and  this  is  worse  than 
the  habit  of  ilhy  one  siri;  so  Ihei-eis  a  transcendent  habit  of 
grace,  by  whidi  a  niati  is  so  holy  and  just  and  good,  that  h6 
is  rekdy  to  obey  God  in  every  instance.  That  is  malice,  and 
ihis  is  charity.  When  a  man  hath  this  grace  habitually,  al- 
though it  may  be  so  that  he  cannot  produce- the  proper  spe^ 
tafi6  hkbit  opposite  to  his  sin  for  which  he  specially  repents, 
yet  his  siipreme  habit  does  contain  in  it  the  specific  habit 
virtually  and  transcendently.  An  act  of  this  charity  will 
tiot  do  this,  but  the  habit  will.  For  he  that  does  a  single  act 
of  charity,  may  also  do  a  single  act  of  malice;  and  he  that 
denies,  this,  knows  not  what  he  says,  nor  ever  had  experience 
of  himself  or  any  man  else.  For  if  he  that  does  an  act  of 
charity,  that  is,  lie  who  by  a  good  motion  from  God's  Spirit, 
does  any  thing  because  God  hath  commanded,  to  say  that 
this  man  will  do  every  thing  which  is  so  commanded,  Is  to 
say,  that  a  good  man  can  never  fall  into  a  great  sin  :  which  is 
evidently  untrue.  But  if  he  that  does  one  act  in  obedience 
to  God,  or  in  love  to  him  (for  obedience  Is  love),  will  als6  do 
m6re,  then  every  man  that  does  one  act  to  please  his  seasesi 
mdj  as  Well  be  supposed  that  he  will  do  more ;  and  then  no 
man''s  life  should  have  in  it  any  variety,  but  be  all  of  a  piece^ 
entirely  good  or  entirely  evil,  1  see  np  difference  in  tli^ 
instanced,  neithef  can  there  be,,  so  long  as  a  man  in  both 
states  hath  a  power  to  choose.  But  theh  it  will  follow,  that 
a  single  act  of  contritibn,  or  of  charity,  cannot  put  a  man  into 
the  state  of  the  divine  favour,  it  must  be  the  grace  or  habit 
of  charity ;  and  that  is  a  magazine  of  habits  by  equivalency. 
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and  is  formally  the  state  of  grace.  And  u^n  these  accounts, 
if  old  men\wiU  repent,  and  do  what  they  can  do,  and  are  en* 
abled  in  that  state,  they  have  no  cause  to  be  afflicted  with 
too  great  fears  concerning  the  instances  of  their  habits,  or 
the  sins  of  their  youth.  Concerning  persons  that  are  seized 
upon  by  a  lingering  sickness,  I  have  nothing  peculiar  to  say, 
save  this  only,  that  their  case  is  in  something  better  than 
that  of  old  men,  in  some  things  worse.  It  is  better,  because 
they  have,  in  many  periods  of  their  sickness,  more  hopes  of 
returning  to  health  and  long  life,  than  old  men  have  of  re- 
tiuning  to  strength  and  youth,  and  a  protracted  age :  and 
therefore  their  repentance,  if  it  be  hearty,  hath  in  it  also  more 
degrees  of  being  voluntary,  and  relative  to  a  good  life.  But 
in  this,  their  case  is  worse.  An  old  man  that  is  healthful,  is 
better  seated  in  the  station  of  penitents,  and  because  he  can 
choose  contraries,  is  the  more  acceptable  if  he  chooses  well. 
But  the  sick  man,  though  living  long  in  that  disadvantage, 
cannot  be  indijETerent  in  so  many  instances  as  the  other  may : 
and  in  this  case,  it  is  remarkable  what  St.  Austin  said;  ^<  Si 
autem  vis  agere  poenitentiam,  quando  jam  peccare  non  potes, 
peccata  te  dimiserunt,  non  tu  ilia.'' — *  To  abstain  from  sin 
when  a  man  cannot  sin,  is  to  be  forsaken. by  sin,  not  to  for- 
sake it.' — ^At  the  best  it  is  bad  enough :  but  I  doubt  not  but 
if  they  do  what  they  can  do,  there  is  mercy  for  them,  which 
they  shall  find  in  the  day  of  recompenses. 

69.  Obj.  7.  But  how  shall  any  man  know,  whether  he 
have  performed  his  repentance  as  he  ought  ?  For  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  he  get  the  habits  of  virtue,  and  extirpate  the 
habits  of  vice ;  that  is,  if  by  habits  God  do,  and  we  are  to 
make  judgments  of  our  repentance,  who  can  be  certain  that 
his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  himself  reconciled  to  Grod,  and 
that  he  shall  be  saved?  The  reasons  of  his  doubts  and  fears 
are  these.  1.  Because  it  is  a  long  time  before  a  h^bit  can 
be  lost,  and  the  contrary  obtained.  2.  JBecause  while  one 
haHt  lessens,  another  may  undiscemibly  increase,  and  it  may 
be  a  degree  of  covetousness  may  expel  a  degree  of  prodigality. 
3.  Because  a  habit  may  be  lurking  secretly,  and  for  want 
of  opportunity  of  acting  in  that  instance,  not  betray  it- 
self,  or  be  discovered,  or  attempted  to  be  cured.  For  he 
that  was  not  tempted  in  that  kind  where  he  sinned  formerly, 
may,  for  aught  he  knows,  say  that  he  hath  not  sinned,  only 
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because  he  was  not  tempted ;  but  if  that  be  all,  the  habit  may 
be  resident,  and  kill  him  secretly*.  These .  things  must  be 
accounted  for. 

.  70.  I.  But  to  him  that  inquires  whether  it  be  light  or 
darkness,  in  what  regions  his  inhmtance  is  designed,  and 
whether  his  repentance  is  sufficient,  I  must  give  rather  a  re« 
proof  than  an  answer ;  or  at  least  such  an  answer  as  will  tell 
there  is  no  need  of  an  answer.  For  indeed  it  is  .not  good  in- 
quiring into  measures  and  little  portions  of  grace.  ^  Love 
Grod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  strength;^  do  it  heartUy, 
and  do  it  always.  If  the  thing  be  brought  to  pass  clearly, 
and  discemibly,  the  pardon  is  certain,  and  notorious :  but  if 
it  be  in  a  middle  state,  between  ebb  and  flood,  so  is  our  par- 
don too;  and  if  in  that  undiscemed  state  it  be  in  the  thing 
certain  that  thou  art  on  the  winning  and  prevailing  side,  if 
really  thou  dost  belong  unto  God,  he  will  take  care  both  of 
thy  intermedial  comfort,  and  final  interest.  But  when  peo- 
ple are  too  inquisitive  after  comfort,  it  is  a  sign  their  duty  is 
imperfect.  In  the  same  proportion  also,  it  is  not  well  when 
we  inquire  after  a  sign  for  our  state  of  grace  and  holiness.  If 
the  habit  be  complete  and  entire,  it  is  as  discernible  as  light, 
and  we  may  as  well  inquire  for  a  sign  to  know  when  we  are 
hungry  and  thirsty,  when  you  can  walk,  or  play  on  the. lute. 
The  thing  itself  is  its  best  indication. 

71.  II.  But  if  men  will  quarrel  at  any  truth,  because  it 
supposes  some  men  to  be  in  such  a  case,  that  they  do  not 
know  certainly  what  will  become  of  them  in  the  ev^t  of 
things,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  helped ;  I  am  sure  they  that 
complain  here,  that  is,  the  Roman  doctors,  are  very  fierce 
preachers  of  the  certainty  of  salvation,  or  of  our  knowledge 
of  it.  But  be  they  who  they  wQl,  since  all  this  uncertainty 
proceeds  not  from  the  doctrine,  but  from  the  evil  state  of 
things  into  which  habitual  sinners  have  put  themselves,  there 
will  be  the  less  care  taken  for  an  answer.  But  certainly  it 
seems  strange  that  men  who  have,  lived  basely  and  viciously 
all  their  days,  who  are  respited  from  an  etternal  hell  by  the 
miracles  of  mercy,  concerning  whom  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
that  they  had  not  really  perished  long  before,  that  these  men 
returning  at  the  last,  should  complain  of  hard  usage,  because 
it  cannot  be  told  to  them  as  confidently  as  to  new-baptized 
i^lfnpcents,  that  they  are  certain  of  their  salvation  as  St.  Pet^ 
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and  St.  Paul.  But  however,  both  they,  and  better  men  than 
they,  must  be  content  with  those  glorious  meaaures  of  the 
divine  mercy  which  are  described,  and  upon  ahy  terms  be 
glad  to  be  pardoned,  and  to  hope  and  fear,  to  mourn  and  to 
be  afflicted,  to  be  humbled  and  to  tremble,  and  then  to  ^  work 
out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.'        *       ' 

72.  III.  But  then,  to  advance  one  step  further,  thore  may 
he  a  certainty  where  is  no  evidence;  that  is,  the  thing  may 
be  certain  in  itself,  though  not  known  to  the  mah ;  aiid  ihet^ 
are  degrees  of  hope  concerning  the  final  event  of  our  souls ; 
for  suppose  it  cannot  be  told  to  the  habitual  fetener,  that  his 
habits  of  sin  are  overcome,  and  that  the  Spirit  rules  in  all  the 
regions  of  his  soul ;  yet  is  he  sure  that  his  vicious  habits  Ab 
prevail  ?  is  he  sure  that  sin  does  reign  in  hils  mortal  body  .^  If 
he  be,  then  let  him  not  be  angry  with  this  doctrine;  for  it  ii^ 
as  bad  with  him,  as  any  doctrine  can  affirm.  But  if  he  bb 
not  sure  that  sin  reigns,  then  can  he  not  hope  that  the  Spirit 
does  rule  ?  and  if  so,  then  also  he  may  hope  that  his  sin^  are 
pardoned,  and  that  he  shall  be  saved.  And  if  he  look  for 
greater  certainty  than  that  of  a  holy  aiid  a  humble  hope,  he 
must  stay  till  he  have  a  revelation ;  it  cannot  be  had  from  the 
certainty  of  any  proposition  in  Scripture  applicable  to  his  case 
and  person. 

7B.  IV.  If  a  habit  be  long  before  it  be  mastered^  if  a  p»t 
of  it  may  consist  with  its  contrary,  if  a  habit,  may  lurk  se- 
cretly and  undiscemibly,  all  these  things  are  aggravations  of 
the  danger  of  an  habitual  sinner,  and  are  vdry  true,  and  great 
engagements  of  his  watchfulness  and  fear,  his  caution  and 
observance.  But  then  not  these  nor  any  thing  else  can  eva- 
cuate the  former  truths;  nor  y^t  ought  to  make  the  return- 
ing sinner  to  despair:  only  this;  if  he  fears  that  there  may 
be  a  secret  habit  unmortified,  let  him  go  about  his  remedy. 
S.  If  he  still  fears,  let  him  put  hiinself  to  the  trial.  8.  If 
either  that  does  not  satiisfy  him,  or  he  wants  opportunity j  let 
bim  endeavour  to  increase  "his  supreme  habit,  the  habit  of 
charity,  or  that  universal  grace  of  the  Ibve  of  Grbd,  which 
will  secure  his  spirit  against  all  secret  undiscemible  vicious 
affections. 

74.  V.  This  only  is  certain;  no  man  needs  to  despair 
that  is  alive,  and  hath  begun  to  leave  his  sinsj  and  to  whom 
Ood  hath  ^ven  time,  and  power,  and  holy  desires.     If  all 
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these  be  spent,  and  nothing  remain  besides  the  desires,  that 
is  another  consideration,  and  must  receive  its  sentence  by 
the  measures  of  the  former  doctrine.  But  for  the  present,  a 
man  ought  not  to  conclude  against  his  hopes,  because  he 
finds  propensities  and  inclinations  to  the  former  courses  re- 
maining in  him,  even  after  his  conversion.  For  so  it  will  be 
always,  more  or  less,  and  this  is  not  only  the  remains  of 
a  vicious  habit,  but  even  of  natural  inclination  in  some  in- 
stances. 

75.  VI.  Then  the  habit  hath  lost  its  killing  quality^  and 
the  man  is  freed  from  his  state  of  ungraciousness,  when  the 
habit  of  virtue  prevails,  when  he  obeys  frequently,  willingly, 
cheerfully.     But  if  he  sins  frequently,  and  obeys  his  tempta- 
tions readily ;  if  he  delights  in  sin,  and  chooses  that ;  that 
is^  if  his  sins  be  more  than  sins  of  infirmity  (as  they  are  de- 
scribed under  their  proper  title),  then  the  habit  remains,  and 
the  man  is  in  the  state  of  death.     But  when  sentence  is  given 
for  God,  when  virtue  is  the  greater  ingredient,  when  all  nn 
is  hated,    and  laboured  and  prayed    against,  the  remaining 
evils  and  strugglings  of  the  serpent  are  signs  of  the  Spirit^s 
victory,  but  also  engagements  of  a  persevering  care  and  watdv 
fulness,  lest  they  return,  and  prevail  anew.     He  that  is  oon^ 
verted,  and  is  in  his  contentions  for  heaven,  is  in  a  eood  state 
rf  being ;  let  him  go  forward.     *  He  that  is  justifiea,  let  him 
be  justified  still  i*  but  whether  just  now  if  he  dies  he  shall  be 
saved  or  not,  we  cannot  answer,   or  give'  accounts  of  every 
period  of  his  new  life.     In  what  minute  or  degree  of  repent*' 
anoe  his  rins  are  perfectly  pardoned,  no  man  can  tell ;  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  reprove  a  doctrine  that  infers  a  man  to 
be   uncertain,  where  Crod  hath  given  no  certain  notices  or 
measures.     If  a  man  will  be  certain,  he  must  die  as  soon  as 
he  is  worthily  baptized,   or  five  according   to  his  promises 
then  made.     If  he  breaks  them,  he  is  certain  of  nothing  but 
that  he  maj  be  saved  if  he  returns  speedily,  and  effectively 
does  his  duty.     But  conoermng  the  particulars,  there  can  no 
rules  be  given  sufficient  to  answer  every  man*s  case  before- 
hand.    If  he  be  uncertain  how  God*s  judgment  will  be  of 
him,  let  him  be  the  more  afiraid,  and  the  more  humble,  and 
fhe  more  cautious,  and  the  more  penitent.     For  in  this  case, 
all  our  security  is  not  to  be  derived  fiom  rigns,  but  from  duty. 
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£[Q  Bother  can  there  be  safety  as  long  as  the  habit  badi  a  na< 
tural  being.  The  first  begins  iritb  a  moral  revocation  of  the 
sin ;  and  the  same  hath  also  its  progression,  perfection^  and 
security,  by.  the  extinction  of  the  inherent  quality. 

4.  IV.  Let  the  patent  seek  to  obstruct  or  divert  the  proper 
principles  of  evil  habits;  for  by  the  same  by  which  Aey 
b^;in,  commonly  by  the  same  they  are  nursed  up  to  thdir  ugly 
bulk.  There  are  many  of  them  that  attend  upon  the  priuce 
of  darkness,  and  minister  to  the  filthy  production.  Evil 
examples,  natural  inclinations,  false  propositions,  evil  preju« 
dices,  indulgence  to  our  own  infirmities,  and  many  more : 
but  especially,  a  cc^bitation  with  the  temptation,  by  which 
we  feU  and  did  enter  into  death,  and  by  which  we  use. to 
fall.  There  are  some  men  more  in  love  with  the  temptation 
than  the  sin ;  and  because  this  rushes  against  the  conscience 
rudely,  and  they  see  death  stand  at  the  end  of  the  progres* 
flion,  therefore  they  only  love  to  stand  upon  Mount  £bal  and 
view  it«  They  resolve  they  will  not  commit, the  sin,  ih^j 
will  not  be  overcome,  but  they  would  fiain  be  tempted.  If 
these  men  will  but  observe  the  contingencies  of  their  own 
state,  they  shall  find  that  when  they  have  set  the  hoiise  on 
fire,  they  cannot  prescribe  its  measures  of  burning*  But 
th^e  b  a  secret  iniquity  in  it. — For  he  that  loves  to  stand 
and  stare  upon  the  fire  that  burnt  him  formerly,  is  pleased 
with  the  warmth  and  splendour,  and  the  temptation  itself 
bath  some  little  correspondence  to  the  appetite.-r-The  man 
dares  not  fornicate,  but  loves  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of 
a  woman,  or  sit  with  her  at  the  wine»  till  his  heart  is  ready 
to  drop  fusleep.  He  wiU  not  enter  into  the  house,  because  it  is 
.infected  with  the  plague,  bqt  he  loves  to  stand  at  the  door, 
and  fain  would  enter  if  he  durst; — it  is  impossible  that  any 
man  should  love  to  abide  by  a  temptation  for  a  good  end.-!- 
There  is  some  httle  sensuality  in  being  tempted :"— and.  the 
very  consideraticm  concerning  it,  sometimes  strikes  the  fancy 
too  unluckily,  and  pleases  some  faculty  or  other,  as  mu<ji 
as  the  man  dares  admit.  I  do  not  say,  that  to  be  tempted  is 
.always  criminal,  or  in  the  haghbourhood  of  it ;  but  it  is  the 
best  indication  of  our  love  to  Gt)d,  for  his  sake  to  deny  its 
importunity,  and  to  overcome  it :  but  that  is  only,  when  it  is 
unavoidable  and  from  without,  against  our  wills,  or  at  least 
besides  our  purposes.    For  in  the  declination  of  m$  and 
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overeomiiig  temptation,  there  can  be  but  these  two  things 
by  which  we  can  signify  our  love  toGiod-  I*  To  stand  in  a 
temptadoa  when  we  could  not  avcnd  it«  S.  And  to  run  from 
it,  when  we  can.  This  bath  in  it  more  of  prudence,  and  the 
other  of  fixoe  and  spiritual  strength :  and  we  can  best  signify 
the  saise  of  our  weakness,  and  our  carefulness  by  ayoidfaig 
the  occasions;  but  then  we  declare  the  excellency  of  our 
purposes,  and  pertinacious  love  to  Grod,  when  we  serve  him 
in  hard  battles,  when  we  are  tempted  as  before,  but  fall  not 
now  as  we  did  then.  Indeed  this  is  the  greatest  trial ;  and 
when  Grod  suffers  us  so  to  be  tried,  we  are  accepted  if  we 
stand  in  that  day,  and  in  such  drcumstanoes.  But  he  that 
will  choose  that  state,  and  dwell  near  his  dai^er,  loves  not 
to  be  safe ;  and  dither  he  is  a  vain  person  in  the  confidences 
of  his  own  stroigth,  or  else  he  loves  that  which  is  like  a  sin^ 
and  conies  as  near  it  as  he  dare;  and  very  often,  the  event 
of  it  is,  that  at  last  he  dies  like  a  fly  about  a  candle.  But 
he  that  hath  fallen  by  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  still  con- 
tinues the  cause,  may  as  well  hope  to  cure  his  fever  by  full 
draughts  of  the  new  vintage,  as  return  to  life  upon  that  ac« 
count.-^A  vidious  habit  is  maintained  at  an  easy  rate,  but 
iyat  cured  without  a  mighty  labour  and  expense :  any  thing 
can  feed  it,  but  nothing  can  destroy  it,  if  there  be  any  thing 
near  it,  whereby  it  can  be  k^t  aHve. — If  therefore  you  will 
cure  a  vicious  habit,  dwell  fkr  from  danger,  and  tempt  not 
death,  with  which  you  have  been  so  long  in  love. 

5.  V.  A  vicious  habit  never  could  have  come  to  that  state 

and  period  but  by  impunity.     If  G^  had  smitten  the  sinner 

graciously  in  the  beginiung  of  his  evil  journey,  it  is  likely 

that  8$.  Balaam  did,  he  also  would  have  offered  to  go  back. 

Now  when  €rod  does  not  punish  a  sinner  early >  though  it 

hath  in  it  more  of  danger  and  less  of  safety,  yet  we  may  in 

some  measure  supply  the  want  of  divine  mercy  smiting  and 

hindering  a  sinner,  by  considering  that  impunity  is  no  mark 

of  innocence,  but  rery  often  it  is  an  indication  of  GoA^s  ex- 

tremest  and  final  anger.    Therefore  be  sure,  ever  to  suspect 

a  prosperous  sin.     For  of  itself  ffrosperity  is  a  temptation, 

and  it  is  granted  but  to  few  persons  to  be  prosperous  and 

pious.     The  poor  and  the  despised,  the  humble  and  neoes- 

sitous;  he  that  daily  needs  God  .with  a  sharpness  of  appr&- 

btwoUi  that  feeds  upon  necessity^  and  lives  in  hardships, 
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that  is  never  flattered,  and  is  never  cheated  out  of  vurtue  for 
bread,  those  persons  are  likely  to  be  wise  and  wary ;  and  if 
they  be  not,  nothing  can  make  them  so:  toe  he  that  is  im- 
patient in  want,  is  impotent  in  plenty ;  for  impatience  is  pride,' 
and  he  that  is  proud  when  he  is  poor,  if  he  were  rich  he  would 
be  intolerable ;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  bear  poverty  tem- 
perately than  riches. 

Secaro  nihil  est  te,  Nsevole,  pejus ;  eodem 
SoUicito  nihil  est,  Nsvole,  te  melius^. 

And  Passienus  said  of  Caligula,  ^^  Nemo  fuit  servus  melior, 
nemo  dominus  deteiior  :^  ^^  He  was  the  best  servant,  and 
the  worst  master,  that  ever  was^'^  Poverty  is  like  a  girdle 
about  our  Ichus,  it  binds  hard,  but  it  is  modest  and  usefiiL 
But  a  heap  of  riches  is  a  heap  of  temptations,  and  few  men 
will  escape,  if  it  be  always  in  their  hand  what  can  be  offered 
to  thdr  heart.  And  therefore  to  be  prosperous  hath  in  itself 
enough  of  danger.  But  when  a  sin  is  prosperous  and  unpu- 
nished, there  are  left  but  few  possibilities  and  arguments  of 
resistance,  and  therefore  it  will  become  or  remain  habitual  re- 
spectively. St.  Paul  taught  us  this  secret,  that  sins  are  pro- 
perly made  habitual  upon  the  stock  of  impunity.  ^'  Sin  taking 
occasion  by  the  law  wrought  in  me  all  concupiscence  %^^ 
dupoqiA^v  XaSov^ay  <^  aj^rehending  impunity,^'  $ia  rSf  lyroXSr, 
'^  by  occasion  of  the  commandment,^^  viz.  so  expressed  and 
established  as  it  was.  Because  in  the  commandment  for- 
bidding to  lust  or  covet,  there  was  no  penalty  annexed,  or 
threatened  in  the  sanction  or  in  the  explication.  Murder 
was  death,  and  so  was  adultery,  and  rebellion.  Theft  was 
punished  severely  too ;  and  so  other  things  in  their  propor- 
tion; but  the  desires  God  left  under  a  bare  restraint,  and 
affixed  no  penalty  in  the  law.  Now  sin,  that  is,  men  that 
had  a  mind  to  sin,  taking  occasion  hence,  that  is,  taking  this 
impunity  for  a  sufficient  warrant,  {H-evailed  by  frequent  ac- 
tions up  to  an  evil  custom  and  a  habit,  and  so  ruled  them 
who  were  not  renewed  and  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace.  'A^/x^  signifies  'a  caution  in  law ,^  or  a  security; 
so  Suidas  and  Phavorinus.  It  is  used  also  for  ^  impunity  ^  in 
Demosthenes,  though  the  grammarians  note  it  not  But  as 
to  the  thing.     Whenever  you  see  a  sin  thrive,   start  back 

h  EpigT.  1. 4.  ep.  84.  '^  Ann.  VI.  c.  20.  Ruperti.  ^  Rom.  vii.  8. 
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suddenly  and  with  a  trembling  fear:  for  it  does  nurse  the 
sin  from  a  single  action' to  a  filthy  habit,  and  that  always 
dwells  in  the  suburbs  of  the  horrible  regions.  No  man  is  so 
miich  to  be  pitied,  as  he  that  thrives  and  is  let  alone  in  his  sin : 
there  is  evil  towards  that  man.  But  then  God  is  kind  to 
a  sinner,  when  he  makes  his  sin  to  be  uneasy  and  trouble*' 
some. 

6.  VI.  But  in  prosecution  of  the  former  observation,  it  is 
of  very  great  use  that  the  vigorous  and  healthful  penitent  do 
use  corporal  mortifications  and  austerities,  by  way  of  penance 
and  affliction  for  every  single  act  of  that  sin  he  commits, 
whose  habit  he  intends  to  mortify.  If  he  makes  himself 
smart,  and  never  spare  his  sin  but  still  punish  it,  besides  that 
it  is  a  good  act  of  indignation  and  revenge  which  St.  Paul 
commends  in  all  holy  penitents,  it  is  also  a  way  to  take  off 
the  pleasure  of  the  sin,  by  which  it  would  fain  make  abode 
and  seizure  upon  the  will.  A  man  will  not  so  soon  delight 
or  love  to  abide  with  that  which  brings  him  affliction  in  pre- 
sent, and  makes  his  life  miserable.  This  advice  I  learn  fi'om 
Maimonides  ^ :  *^  Ab  inolita  peccandi  consuetudine  non  posse 
hominem  avelli  nisi  gravibus  poenis :"  "  Nothing  so  good  to 
cure  an  evil  custom  of  sinning,  as  the  inflicting  great  smart 
upon  the  offender.*" — He  that  is  going  to  cure  his  habitual 
drunkenness ;  if  ever  he  be  overtaken  again,  let  him  for  the 
first  offence  fast  two  days  with  bread  and  water  ;  and  the  next 
time  double  his  smart ;  and  let  the  man  load  himself  till  he 
groans  under  it,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  take  heed. 

7.  VII.  He  that  hath  sinned  often,  and  is  now  returning, 
let  him  watch  if  ever  his  sin  be  offered  to  him  by  a  temptation, 
and  that  temptation  dressed  as  formerly ;  that  he  be  sure  not 
to  neglect  that  opportunity  of  beginning  to  break  his  evil 
habit;  he  that  hath  committed  fornication,  and  repents,  if 
ever  he  be  tempted  again  not  to  seek  for  it,  but  to  act  it, 
and  may  enter  upon  the  sin  with  ease  and  readiness,  then  let 
him  refuse  his  sin  so  dressed,  so  ready,  so  fitted  for  action, 
and  the  event  will  be  this,  that  besides  it  is  a  great  indica- 
tion  and  sign  of  an  excellent  repentance,  it  discountenances 
the  habit,  and  breaks  the  combination  of  its  parts,  and  dis- 
turbs its  dwelling;  but  besides  it  is  so  signal  an  action  of 
repentance,  and   so  pleasing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  a 

•1  MorehNevoch.  841. 
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good  man,  ^oit  it  ta  apt  tD  i»«be  ham  do  ^  agam,  ud  pn»t. 
ceed  to  erilcify  that  habit,  upon  which  he  hath  had  00  hxdtf 
a  day,  aad  «o  great  a  victory  and  ftudoess.  It  is  like  giving 
to  a  pcarson,  and  lobligiBg  Ima  by  aooae  very  g^reat  favour.  Ht 
that  does  ^aoy  is  for  ever  After  ready  and  apt  to  ^o  that  obiij^ 
pdtiKm  ^tSl  ttuire  kuidnes^  li«t  the  first  diouM  pefnfa.  Whea 
a  man  hath  gotten  an  estate  together,  he  is  apt,  saith  Ftoik 
taitii,  to  iMKve  )itd6  thti^,  laid  be  provident  «vea  iof  the 
•midlest  wmxuy  beoaufie  ibat  mow  if  it  be  «aved,  "wiii  oone  to 
«iM»€^i%)  it  wifl  be  mm  a^d  preserved  kk  fan  faeJip%  Byt  h^ 
tliat  is  poor,  caimdt  become  rich  -with  those  Ktde  afl»  of  proi* 
^MeBtee ;  Md  therefere  he  lets  them  go  to  his  pl^amTe,  fl»ee 
he  icaimot  keep  tbdm  leiA  ivopes  to  ifliqmve  hia  hmk  i  m  as 
feuch  an  earnest  and  entry  into  piety ;  it  is  Buch  « stock  of 
holmeasy  that  it  is  w^ih  preserving  ;  and  to  bave  resisted 
dice  so  bravely^  does  «dd  oonfiden^  to  ihe  spirit  tiM^it  oUl 
Averoome,  and  makes  it  probctbfe  that  he  noay  get  «  eroiwiL 
However  it  ftUs  out^  it  is  flSi  exoeHent  net  and  ^significatioii  nf 
ft  hearty  repentoiioe  and  conversion. 

*  He  is  a  just  man,  not  whosoever  does  no  wrong,  biit  hie  that 
can  and  will  noV  Maimonides  saith  excellently  to  the  satiae 
purpose.  Fdr  to  the  question,  *<  Quaenam  tandem  est  'p<fe- 
iritentia  perfects  ?^  lie  answers.  This  is  the  true  and  perfect 
repentance,  ^*  cum  quis  ad  manimi  habet,  quo  prius  pecca- 
vit,  et  jam  penes  ipsum  est,  idem  perpetrare,  recedens  tamen 
iUud  non  committit  pcenitentiae  causa,  neqUe  timore  cbhibitus 
neque  defectu  virium  *,**  *'  when  the  power  and  opportunity 
are  present,  and  the  temptation,  it  may  be,  ready  and  urging, 
>^hen  it  is  in  a  man'^s  hand  to  do  the  same  thing,  yel  retiring 
he  commits  it  not,  only  for  piety  or  repentance^  sake,  not 
being  restrained  hy  fear  or  want  of  powers.'*' 

8.  VIIl.  If  such  opportunities  of  his  sin  be  not  presented, 
it  is  never  the  worse :  the  penitent  need  not  be  fond  of  thefn, 
ibr  they  are  dangers,  which  prove  death,  if  they  be  not  tri- 
utnphed  oyer:  and  if  they  be,  yet  the  man  hkth  escaped  k 
danger,  and  may  both  prove  and  act  his  repentance  without 

*  Philemon ." Walpole,  Com.  Gttec .  frag.  xm^d.  p.  49. 
f  GftadnPflBsib.  oi^«^  h 
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it»  BQt  therefore  fae  tllat  is  not  eo  tried  and  put  to  it^  moat 
do  all  that  which  he  is  put  to»  and  execute  bis  fierce  BBgas 
against  the  sin,  and  by  pn^r  instances  of  mortificaticm  &k* 
deayour  die  destructkm  c^  it ;  and  altfaoii^h  every  man  hadi 
Mt  so  ^^oiious  a  trial  and  in<^oation  of  his  repentance  as  in 
die  fcffnrar  instaiiOB«  yet  he  that  demies  himself  in  any  instance 
nf  bis  sin,  and  so  in  aU  that  he  can  or  is  teraipted  in,  does  the 
•aide  dm^s  ali  the  seme  duty,  and  wMh  less  danger,  and  with 
bte  gloricmstiess.  But  if  it  happai  that  his  sin  urge  him  not 
at  all  a^  fonncdiy,  «r  the  occasion  is  gcme,  and  the  matter  is 
subtracted,  he  is  to  follow  the  measures  of  old  m&a.  described 
m  the  n«i  seetiop. 

9-  IX.  Let  the  penitent  be  infinitely  carrful  that  he  doea 
not  mortify  one  vicious  habit  by  a  contrary  vice,  but  by  a  con- 
trary virtue.  For  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  are  cured  of 
prodigality,  and  then  die  by  covetousness? 

Quid  te  exempta  javat  spinu  de  millibus  una  ? 


It  is  not  this  or  that  alone  that  k  contrary  to  Gbd*  £ve»)r 
trickiBi  habit  is  equdly  his  enemy;  and  he  that  eatterminatift 
one  vice  and  entertains  another,  hath  destroyed  the  vice,  but 
Hot  the  vickmsness ;  he  hath  quitted  the  instance,  but  not  the 
jnnegularity ;  he  hath  served  the  intei>est  of  his  fortune  or  his 
.|]ie&H)ire,  his  fame  or  his  quiet,  his  passion  or  his  humour, 
hot  not  ys  tirtue  and  rdations  to  God.  By  changing  hiib 
rice  Sor  another,  he  is  convinced  <^  his  firk  dangB*,  but 
fencers  not  into  safety ;  he  is  only  weary  of  his  fever,  and 
dianges  it  into  the  ease  of  4t  dead  palsy;  and  it  is  in  them  aft 
in  all  sharp  aicknesses,  that  is  always  th«  worst  that  is  actually 
upon  him;  and  Ihe  man  dies  by  Ms  imaginary  cure,  but  real 
aidbMss. 

lik  X.  "Wh&a  the  mortification  of  a  vidoas  habit  is  at-. 
Kmpted,  and  is  found  diiScult  and  p^ctinaeious,  not  fieribte 
tor  nudleable  by  the  strokes  c^  contrition  and  its  ptt^er  r^ 
medies,  it  is  a  safe  way  if  the  penitent  will  take  some  ^urse 
to  disdble  the  sin,  and  make  it  impossible  to  return  in  the 
ibrmer  instance,  provided  it  be  done  by  a  lawful  instrument. 
Origen  took  an  ill  course  to  do  it,  but  resolved  he  would 
mortify  his  lust,  and  make  himself  a  eunuch.  But  a  solemn 
irow  wca:«  an  excellent  instrument  to  restrain  the  violences 
of  a  frequent  temptation,  if  the  person  were  to  be  trusted 
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with  it ;  that  is,  if  he  were  a  constant  person,'  not'^ddy  nor 
easy  to  revolt,  but  of  a  pertinacious  nature,  or  of  so  tender 
conscience,  that  he  durst  not  for  the  world  break  his  vow. 
But  this  remedy  is  dangerous  where  the  temptations  return 
strongly.  But  there  are  some  others  which  are  safer. '  Cut 
oJBP  the  occasion  wholly.  Defy  the  concubine  piibUcly,  and 
disgrace  her,  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  consent  to  thee  if 
thou  shouldest  ask  her.  If  thy  lord  or  master  tempts  thee 
to  drunkenness,  quit  his  sendee,  or  openly  deny  him.  Make 
thy  face  unpleasant,  and  tear  off  the  charms  from  thy  beauty, 
that  thou  mayest  not  be  courted  any  more.  This  is  a  fierce- 
ness and  zeal  of  repentance,  but  very  fit  to  be  used  when 
milder  courses  will  not  cure  thee. 


Sceleium  si  ben^  poenitet^ 


Emdenda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elementa ;  et  tenerse  nimii 

Mentes  asperioribos 
Formande  studiis r. 

If  thou  repentest  truly,  pluck  up  sin  by  the  roots,  take  away 
its  principle,  strangle  its  nurse,  and  destroy  every  thing  that 
can  foment  it. 

II.  XI.  It  was  not  well  with  thee  when  thou  didst  first 
diter  into  the  suburbs  of  hell  by  single  actions  of  sin;  but 
they  were  transient,  and  passed  off  sooner  than  the  habit: 
but  when  this  did  supervene,  a  man's  acts  of  malice  were  en- 
larged and  made  continual  to  each  other ;  that  is,  joined  by 
a  common  term  of  affection  and  delight  in  sin,  and  perfect 
subjection  to  its  accursed  empire.  But  now  in  thy  return 
consider  proportionably  concerning  thy  actions  of  repent- 
ance and  piety,  whether  they  be  transient  or  permanent. 
Good  men  often  say  their  prayers,  and  choose  good  forms, 
and  offices,  the  best  they  can,  and  they  use  them  with  an 
earnest  and  an  actual  devotion;  but  he  that  hath  prayed 
Icmg,  and  well,  yet  when  he  rises,  it  may  be,  he  cannot  tell  ail 
the  particulars  which  he  begged  of  God.  I  doubt  not  but 
those  prayers  which  contain  matter  in  them  agreeable  to  his 
usual  and  constant  desires,  and  are  actually  attended  to  in 
the  time  of  their  use,  are  recorded  in  heaven,  and  there  will 
abide  to  procure  the  blessing,  and  towards  the  accounts  of 
eternity.     But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  transient 

9  HoiBt.  iii.  Od.  24.  50.  Gesner. 
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acts  of  devotion,  or  other  volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of  re- 
pentance, are  not  the  proper  and  proportioned  remedy  to  the 
evil  of  vicious  habits.  There  must  be  something  more  per- 
manent. Therefore  let  the  penitent  make  no  sudden  resolu- 
tions, but  iirst  consider  them  well,  and  imprint  them  upon 
his  spirit,  and  renew  them  often,  and  call  them  to  mind  con- 
stantly and  at  certain  periods;  let  him  use  much  meditation 
upon  the  matter  of  his  repentance  and  remedy ;  and  let  his 
prayers  be  the  same,  passionate,  material,  alike  expressed, 
and  made  the  business  of  much  of  our  time.  For  our  spirit 
by  use  must  be  made  holy,  and  by  assiduity  of  reading,  of  pray- 
ing, of  meditating,  and  acts  of  self-denial,  be  accustomed  to 
the  yoke  of  Jesus :  for  let  the  habit  be  firm  as  a  rock,  united 
and  hard  as  stone,  it  will  be  broken  and  made  soft  by  -a  con- 
tinual  droppbg. 

The  proper  Repentance  and  Usage  of  Sinners^  who  return 

not  till  their  Old  Age, 

ISt.L  Let  all  such  penitents  be  reminded,  that  their  sins 
will  not  so  easily  be  pardoned  as  the  sins  of  younger  persons, 
whose  pasaons  are  greater,  and  their  reason  less,  and  Xhw 
observations  loose,  and  their  experience  trifling.  But  now 
God  hath  long  expected  the  effects  of  wise  and  sober  counsels* 
The  old  man  in  the  comedy  did  so  to  his  son. 

Dum  tempus  ad  earn  rem  tulit^  sivi^  animum  ut  expleret  suum  i 

Nunc,  hie  dies  aliam  vitam  adfert,  alios  mores  postulat; 

Dehinc  postiilo^  sive  sequum  est,  te  oro  Dave,  ut  redeat  jam  in  viam  K 

And  God  does  so  to  us.  And  therefore  follies  of  old  age  are 
upbraidings  of  a  man,  and  confusions  to  his  spirit. 


Damasippus  ad  illos 


Thermarum  calices,  inscriptaqoe  lintea  vadit, 
MeturuB  bello *. 

To  have  a  grave  wise  man  wrangle  for  nutshells  and  a  judge 
scramble  for  apples,  is  an  indecency  bigger  than  the  sin,  and 
dishonours  him  by  the  disproportion. 

Queedam  cum  primH  resecentur  crimina  barbt  ^, 

Damasippus  should  have  gone  to  the  Armenian  wars,  or  been 

b  Andria.  Act.  1.  seen.  2. 15.  Schmieder. 
1  Juv.  viii.  1.67..  Rupert.  ,.*  lb.  166. 
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charging^  a  Psirthian  horsettiati,  when  he  went  to  the  bafiifl^ 
and  hired  an  unfortunate  woman  standing  trnder  the  tttkft: 
and  every  old  man  should  have  been  grey  with  sorrow  and 
carefuhiess,  and  have  passed  many^  stages  of  his  repentance 
long  before  be  now  begins;  and  therefore  he  iB  not  only 
straitened  for  want  of  time,  but  hath  a  greater  work  to  do,  by 
how  much  the  longer  he  hath  stayed,  and  yet  is  the  more  mi- 
able  to  do  it.  The  greatness  of  his  need  hafli  diminyied  his 
power ;  and  the  more  need  he  hath  of  grace,  the  less  he  tithafl 
have.  But  however,  with  such  heip»  a»  they  have^  tihej  moat 
instantly  set  upon  theh*  work. 


Brev*  tit  <)ikm1  tuipitei  aadea. 


Sut  they  have  abode  in  their  sin  too  long ;  let  them  now 
therefore  use  such  abbreviatures  and  hastenings  of  letum  as  can 
he  in  their  power. 

13.  II.  Let  every  old  man  that  repents  of  the  sins  of  his 
evil  life,  be  very  dQligent  in  the  search  of  the  particulars ; 
thist  by  drawing  th^d  igoto  a  beap^  and  spreac&ig  them  be- 
^ife  hk  eyes,  he  may  be  mightily  ashamed  at  th«ir  numbir 
aatid  burden.  For  even  a  good  man  will  have  eame  t»  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  if  the  single  A^  respersed  oV^  Ids 
whole  Hfe  w«%  drawn  into  a  body  of  articles,  and  iHttled  m 
the  accusation ;  btit  then  for  a  man  who  is  grown^  old  in  M- 
quity,  to  se^  in  one  eutire  view  the  scheme  of  hia  impiety^  the 
horrible  heap»  of  damnaibiim  amaaeed  togethar^  will  piobably 
have  this  event,  it  will  make  him  extremely  ashamed,  it  will 
mak»  himself  most  ready  ta  judge  and  condemn  himself  it 
will  humble  him  ta  the  eartln  and  make  him  cry  migjbitily  far 
pardon,  and  these  are  good  dispositions  towards  it. 

14.  III.  Let  the  penitent  make  some  vigorous  opposition 
to  every  kind  of  sin  of  which  he  hath  been  particularly 
guilty  by  frequent  actions;  as  to  adultery,  or  any  kind  of 
uncteanness,  let  him  oppose  all  the  actions  of  purity  whidi 
he  can  in  that  state,  which  may  best  be  dane»  by  detest- 
ation of  his  former  follies,  by  praying  for  pardon,  by  pu- 
nishing himself,  by  sorrow,  and  all  its  instruments  and  apt 
expresdoneu  ij^utin  those  instapees  where  the  material  part 
remains,  and  the  powers  of  sinning  in  the  same  kind,  let  him 
be  sure  to  rejjent  in  kind.  As  if  he  were  habitually  intem- 
perate, let  him  now  correct  and  rule  his  a|)petite ;  for — God 
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iviQ  not  take  any  tkiBg  in  exohange  t&r  thai  duty  which  may 
be  paid  in  kind. 

15.  IV.  Although  this  is  to  be  done  to  the  kinds  of  sin, 
yet  it  cannot  be  so  {Mutieularly  dcme  to  the  numbers  of  the 
actions ;  not  only  because  it  will  be  impossiUe  for  such  pef^ 
sons  to  know  the  numbersi  but  beeause  theie  is  not  time 
left  to  make  Kttle  minute  jxoportions :  U  he  had  fewer,  sSL 
ih  ^me  aq4  aO  his  powers  would  be  little  enough  tot  the  re-^ 
pentance;  sa^  therefore  hayhag  m«iy,  it  h  well  if  upon  any 
tom»,  if  upon  the  expense  of  all  his  facuki^  an^  labour,  he 
em  obtain  pardon.  Only  this :  the  gveat^  the  numbers  are, 
tte  more  firm  the  hatnt  is  sujqposed :  and  Aerelbre  there 
ought  in  general  to  be  made  the  m^>e vigwous  opposition; 
and  let  the  aot»  of  repentance  be  mc^fe  frequently  exercised 
in  the  proper  matter  of  that  virtiie  which  k  r^ugnant  to  l^iat 
proper  state  of  evil.  And  let  the  vetf  number  be  an  argu- 
ment to  thee  of  a  particular  humffiati(Hi  ^  let  it  be  insoted 
into  thy  confessions,  and  become  an  i^gravatlon  of  thy  own 
misery,  and  of  God's  loying-kindness  if  he  shaQ  please  to 
pardon  thee. 

16.  V.  Every  old  man  that  but  then  begins  to  repent,  is 
tied  to  do  more  in  the  remaii^ng  portions  ot  time,  than  the 
more  early  penitents  in  so  mueh  time^  because  they  hare  a 
greater  account  to  make,  more  e^  to  moiun  for,  more  perti- 
nackms  habits  to  rescind,  fewer  temptations  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  nature,  but  more  .upon  then*  own  supmnduced  ac- 
count :  that  is,  thqr  have  less  excuse  Mid  a  ^reatar  necessity 
to  make  haste. 

Cog^mur  a  suetis  animum  suspenclexe  rebus^ 
Atque  ut  yivamus,  viveredesinimuBV 

9^  iBiiist  uplei^m  wh«t  he  Ivad  learnt  b^ore,  ^nd  hjmk  ^ 
his  evil  customs^  doing  violence  to  hifk  ^wq.  and  Ux  lus  s^pei(- 
ipduced  nature.  B^t  therefore  thia^  man  must  9ot  go  mod^- 
l«te\y  in  big  retwn,  but  earnestly,-^vigQrou8ly,-^j5ealoudy ; 
.—and  can  have  no  other  measures  bu,t(  to  do  all  that  W  ea^ 
do.  For  in  his  ca^  every  akxw  progression  is  a  sign  of  the 
.apprehension  pf  his  daj;iger  aod  necessity;  but  it  is  also  a  sij^ 
that  he  hath  no  affection  to  tbe  business,  th^t  he  leaves  his 
91^  9S|  9k  merchaot  does  his  goods  in  {|  stqrm^  cur  ^  woundefl 

1  Com^  Gal» 
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man  endures  his  ann  to  be  cut  off;  when  there  is  no  help  for 
it,  the  thing  must  be  done,  but  he  is  not  pleased  with  the 
employment. 

17.  VI.  Let  every  old  man  entering  into  the  state  of  re- 
pentance, use  all  the  earnestness  he  can  to  heighten  his  af- 
fections, to  fix  his  will  and  desires  upon  the  things  of  God ; 
to  have  no  gust,  no  relish,  for  the  things  of  the  world,  but  that 
all  his  earnestness,  his  whole  inner  man,  be.  entirely  taken  up 
with  his  new  employment.  For  since  it  is  certain  there  will 
be  a  great  poverty  of  external  acts  of  many,  virtues,  which  are 
necessary  in  his  case,  unless  they  be  supplied  with  internal 
actions,  and  the  earqestness  of  the  spirit,  the  man  will  go 
poor  and  blind  and  naked  to  his  grave.  It  is  the  heart  which 
in  all  things  makes  the  outward  act  to  be  acceptable :  and  if 
the  heart  be  right,  it  makes  amends  for  the  unavoidable 
omission  of  the  outward  expression.  But  therefore  by  how 
much  the  more  old  men  are  disabled  from  doing  the  outward 
and  material  actions  to  extirpate  the  natural  quality  and  in- 
herent mischief  of  vicious  habits ;  by  so  much  the  more  must 
they  be  supplied,  and  the  grace  acted  and  signified  by  the 
actions  of  the  spirit. 

18.  VII.  Let  old  men  in  their  state  of  repentance  be 
much  in  alms  and  prayers,  according  to  their  ability,  that  by 
doing  good  to  others,  and  glory  to  God,  they  may  obtain  the 
favour  of  God,  who  delights  in  the  communications  of  good- 
ness and  in  such  sacrifices.  This  the  Apostle"^  expresses 
thus :  <<  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with 
such  sacrifices'^  BvaqeffreTrai  o  ®gof,  **  God  is  well  pleased;" 
it  is  like  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  therefore  proper  for  this 
man's  necessities.  The  proper  arguments  to  endear  this,  are 
reckoned  in  their  own  place ;  but  the  reason  why  this  is  most 
apposite  to  the  state  of  an  old  man's  repentance,  is  because 
they  are  excellent  suppletories  to  their  other  defects,  and  by 
way  of  impetration  obtain  of  God  to  pardon  those  habits  of 
vice,  which  in  the  natural  way  they  have,  now  no  external  in- 
strument to  extinguish. 

19.  VIII.  But  because  every  state  hath  some  .  tempta- 
tions proper  to  itself,  let  old  men  be  infinitely  careful  to  sup- 
press their  own  lusts,  and  present  inclinations  to  evil.  If  an 
old  man  out  of  hatred  of  sin  does  mortify  his  covetous  desires, 
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Sx^i  xoXoy  fiad/Mv,  ^^  he  hath  purchased  a  good  degree^  in  the 
station  of  penitents,  and  hath  given  an  excellent  indication 
of  a  true  repentance,  and  conversion  from  sin  to  Grod.  Let 
old  men,  if  there  be  need,  be  apt  to  learn,  and  so  mortify 
that  pride  and  morosity  that  usually  do  attend  their  age; 
who  think,  thor  grey  hairs  title ^  enough  to  wisdom,  .and  suffi- 
cient notices  of  things.  Let  them  be  gentle  to  others,  pa- 
tient of  the  evil  accidents  of.  their  state,  bountiful  and  liberal, 
as  full  of  good  example  as  they  can ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  if  they  yield  not  to  that  by  which  they  can  then 
be  tempted,  they  have  quit  all  their  affections  to  sin,  and  it  is 
enough  that. they  are  found  faithful  in  that  in  which  they  are 
now  tried. 

SO.  IX.  Let  old  men  be  very  careful  that  they  never  tell 
the  story  of  their  sins  with  any  pleasure  or  delight ;  but  as 
they  must  '  recolligere  annos  in  amaritudine,^  *  call  to  mind 
their  past  years  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul,^  so  when  they 
speak  of  any  thing  of  it,  they  must  not  tell  it  as  a  merry  story, 
lest  they  be  found  to  laugh  at  their  own  damnation. 


Mutatus- 


Dicet^  Heu !  quoties  te  in  speculo  yideris  alterum, 
Qu8B  mens  est  hodie^  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gense  ^  ? 

Trouble  and  sorrow  will  better  become  the  spirit  of  an  old 
sinner,  because  he  was  a  fool  when  he  was  young,  and  weak 
when  he  is  wise;  that  his  strengths  must  be  spent  in  sin,  and 
that,  for  God  and  wise  courses,  nothing  remains  but  weak 
hands,  and  dim  eyes,  and  trembling  knees. 

21.  X.  Let  not  an  old  sinner  and  young  penitent  ever 
think  that  there  can  *be  a  period  to  his  repentance,  or  that  it 
can  ever  be  said  by  himself  that  he  hath  done  enough.  No 
sorrow,  no  alms,  no  affliction,  no  patience,  no  sacraments,  can 
be  said  to  have  finished  his  work,  so  that  he  may  say  with 
St.  Paul,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course  ;^  nothing  can  bring  consummation  to  his  work  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  because  it  is  all  the  way  an  imperfect  state, 
having  in  it  nothing  that  is  excellent  or  laudable,  but  only 
upon  the  account  of  a  great  necessity  and  misery  on  one  side, 
and  a  great  mercy  on  the  other.  It  is  like  a  man  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment ;  he  is  always  in  his  passive  obedience, 
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but  is  a  debtor  to  the  law,  until  he  be  dead.  So  is.  thid  peni- 
tent ;  he  hath  not  finiehed  his  work,  or  done  a  repentenoe  fai 
any  measure  proportionable  to  his  sins,  but  enfy  beeouse  he 
can  do  no  more ;  and  yet  he  did  something,  even  brfore  it  was 
too  late. 

9Si.  XI.  Let  an  did  man,  ki  the  mortification  of  his  ykiewi 
habits,  be  curious  to  distinguiish  nature  from  grace,  his  ew& 
disability  from  the  strengths  ei  the  Spirit ;  and  not  think  thai 
he  hath  extirpated  the  vice  of  uncleanness,  when  himsdf  is 
disabled  to  act  it  any  longer;  or  that  he  is  grown  a  sebev 
person,  because  he  is  sick  in  Ins  stomach,  and  cannot  drink 
intemperately,  or  dares  not  for  ISsar  of  being  siek.  Wb  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  by  the  account  of  his  actions  and  oppo- 
sitions to  his  former  sins,  and  so  reckon  his  oomfin^. 

9S.  XII.  But  upon  whatever  account  it  come,  he  is  not 
so  much  to  account  concerning  his  hopes,  or  the  perfbmanee 
of  his  duty,  by  abstaining  from  sin,  as  by  doing  c^  good.  Fl»r 
besides  that  such  a  not  committing  of  evil  may  be  owing  to 
weak  or  insufficient  principles,  this  not  committing  evil  in  so 
little  a  time,  cannot  make  amends  for  the  doing  it  so  long 
together,  acccMxling  to  the  usual  accounts  of  repoitance,  un- 
less that  abstaining  be  upon  the  stock  of  virtue  and  labour, 
of  mortification  and  resistance ;  and  then  every  abstinence  is 
also  a  doing  good,  for  it  is  a  crucifying  of  the  dd  man  witb 
^  aSections  and  lusts.  But  all  the  good  that  by  the  ^race  of 
God  he  superadds,  is  matter  of  choice,  and  the  -proper  aedons 
of  a  new  life. 

24.  XIII.  After  all  this,  done  vigoroujdy,  holily,  wi4ik 
fisar  and  caution,  with  zeal  and  prudence,  with  ^igence  and 
an  uninterrupted  observation,  the  old  man  that  lived  a  vUe 
life,  but  repents  in  time^  though  he  stayed  as  long  as  he  coul^ 
and  much  longer  than  he  should,  yet  may  live  in  hope,  and 
die  in  peace  and  charity.  To  this  purpose  they  are  exeeilsBt 
words  winch  St.  Austin  ®  said :  **  Peradventure  some  wSl 
think  that  he  hath  committed  such  grievous  fauhs,  that  be 
cannot  now  obtain  the  favour  of  God.  Let  this  be  far  tf^mt 
the  conceits  of  all  sinners.  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that 
attendest  that  multitude  of  thy  sins,  wherrfore  dost  thou  not 
attend  to  the  omnipotency  of  the  heavenly  physician  F  For 
nnce  God  will  have  mercy  because  he  is  good,  and  cfin  be- 
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cause  he  is  alimghty,  he  shuU  the  gate  of  the  divine  goodness 
legainst  himself,  who  thinks  that  €rod  cannot  or  vnil  not  have 
mercy  upon  hnn,  and  therefore  distrusts  either  his  goodness  or 
Ms  ahnightiness.^ 

The  proper  Repentance  and  Usage  of  SinnerSjWho  repemi 

not  unti  Itheir  Death  J>ed. 

The  inquhy  after  this  article  consists  in  these  par- 
ticulars, 
1.  What  hopes  are  left  to  a  vicious  iU-lived  man,  that 

repents  on  his  death-bed,  and  not  before. 
3".  What  advices  are  best,  or  can  bring  him  most  ad* 
vantage: 
'  fi&  That  a  good  life  is  necessary;  that  it  is  required  by 
God;  that  it  was  designed  in  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  it  is  a  most  reasonable  demand,  and  infinitely  re- 
compensed by  the  very  smallest  portions  of  eternity.  That 
it  was  called  for  all  our  life,  and  was  exacted  by  the  conti- 
nual voice  of  Scripture,  of  mercies,  of  judgment,  of  prophets. 
That  to  this  very  purpose  God  oflfered  the  assistance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit;  and  to  tibis  mimstry  we  were  suppKed  with 
preventing,  with  accompaujring,  and  persevering  grace,  that 
is,  powers  and  assistances  to  begin,  and  to  continue  in  well- 
doing. That  there  is  no  distinct  covenant  made  with  dying 
men,  differing  from  what  God  hath  admitted  between  himself 
and  living  healthful  persons.  That  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
think  God  will  deal  more  gently  with  persons  who  live  vici- 
ously all  their  lives^  and  that  at  an  easier  rate  they  may  ex- 
pect salvation  at  the  hands  of  God  whom  they  have  so  {m:o< 
yoked,  than  they  who  have  served  him  faithfully  according 
to  the  measures  of  a  man ;  or  that  a  long  impiety  should  be 
sooner  expiated  than  a  short  one.  That  the  easiness  of  such 
as  promise  heaven  to  dying  penitents  after  a  vicious  life^  is 
dangerous  to  the  very  being  and  constitution  of  piety,  and 
scandalous  to  the  honour,  and  reputation,  and  sanctity,  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  the  grace  of  God  does  leave  those 
that  use  it  not.  That  therefore  the  necessity  of  dying  men 
increases,  and  their  aids  are  lessened  and  almost  extin- 
guished, that  they  have  more  to  do  than  they  have  either 
time  or  strength  to  finish.  That  all  their  vows  and  holy  pur- 
poses are  useless,  and  ineffective  as  to  their  natural  produc- 
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tion,  and  that  in  their  case  they  cannot  be  the  beginnings  of 
a  succeeding  duty  and  piety,  because  for  want  of  time  it 
never  can  succeed.  That  there  are  some  conditions  and 
states  of  life,  which  God  hath  determined  never  to  pardon. 
That  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  for  which  because  we  have  no 
encouragement  to  pray,  it  is  certain  there  is  .no  hope ;  for  it 
is  impossible  but  it  must  be  very  fit  to.  pray  for  all  them,  to 
whom  the  hope  of  pardon  is  not  precluded.  That  there  is 
in  Scripture  mention  made  of  an  ineffective  repentance,  and 
of  a  repentance  to  be  repented  of,  and  that  the  repentance  of 
no  state  is  so  likely  to  be  it  as  this.  That  what  is  begun  and 
produced  wholly  by  affrightment  is  not  esteemed  matter  of 
choice,  nor  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  God.  That  ^  they  who 
sow  to  the  flesh,  shall  reap  in  the  flesh,^  and  the  final  judg- 
ment shall  be  made  of  ^  every  man  according  to  his  works.^ 
That  the  full  and  perfect  descriptions  of  repentance  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  heaps  and  conjugations  of  duties,  which  have  in 
them  difficulty,  and  require  time,  and  ask  labour.  That 
those  insinuations  of  duty  in  Scripture,  of  the  need  of  pa- 
tience, and  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  and  the  express  pre- 
cepts of  perseverance,  do  imply  that  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
Christian  are  of  a  long  time,  and  business,  and  a  race.  That 
repentance  being  the  renewing  of  a  holy  life,  it  should  seem 
that  on  our  death-bed  the  day  for  repentance  is  past,  since 
no  man  can  renew  his  life  when  his  life  is  done,  no  man  can 
live  well,  when  he  cannot  hve  at  all ;  and  therefore  to  place 
our  hopes  upon  a  death-bed  repentance  only,  is  such  a  reli- 
gion as  satisfies  all  our  appetites,  and  contradicts  none,  and 
yet  promises  heaven  at  last.  These  things,  I  say,  are  all 
either  notorious  and  evident,  or  expressly  affirmed  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  things,  in  the 
common  expectation  of  events,  such  persons  are  in  a  very  sad 
condition. 

26.  So  that  it  remains,  that  in  this  sad  condition  there  must 
be  some  extraordinary  way  found  out,  or  else  this  whole  in- 
quiry is  at  an  end.  Concerning  which,  all  that  I  can  say  is 
this;  1.  God  hath  an  almighty  power,  and  his  mercy  is  as 
great  as  his  power.  He  can  do  miracles  of  mercy,  as  well  as 
miracles  of  mightiness.  And  this  St.  Austin  brings  in  open 
pretence  against  desperation.  **  O  homo,  quicunque  illam 
multitudinem    peccatorum    attendis,    cur   et    omnipotentian^ 
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coelestis  medici  non  attendis  ?^  Thy  sins  are  great,  but  God'*s 
mercies  are  greater.  But  this  does  represent  the  mane's  con- 
dition at  the  best  to  be  such,  that  God  may,  if  he  will,  have 
mercy  upon  him ;  but  whether  he  will  or  no,  there  is  as  yet 
no  other  certainty  or  probability,  but  that  he  can  if  he 
please:  which  proposition  to  an  amazed,  timorous  person 
that  fears  a  hell  the  next  hour,  is  so  dry  a  story,  so  hopeless 
a  proposition,  that  all  that  can  be  said  of  this,  is,  that  it  is 
very  fit  that  no  man  should  ever  put  it  to  the  venture.  For 
upon  this  argument,  we  may  as  well  comfort  ourselves  upon 
him  that  died  without  repenting  at  all.  But  the  inquiry  must 
f  be  further. 

27.  II.  All  mankind,  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  for  very 
many  ages  at  least,  some  few  of  the  most  ancient  and  of  the 
modern  excepted,  have  been  apt  to  ^ve  hopes  to  such  persons, 
and  no  man  bids  them  absolutely  despair.  Let  such  persons 
make  use  of  this  easiness  of  men,  thereby  to  retain  so  much 
hope  as  to  make  them  call  upon  God,  and  not  to  neglect  what 
can  then  be  done. 

Spem  retine,  apes  una  hominem  nee  morte  relinquit. ' 

As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  when  a  man  dies,  let 
him  not  despair ;  for  there  is  a  Ufe  after  this,  and  a  hope  pro- 
per to  that;  and  amidst  all  the  evils  that  the  ancients  did 
fabulously  report  to  be  in  Pandora^s  box,  they  wittily  placed 
hope  on  the  utmost  lip  of  it,  and  extremity. 

Yivere  spe  vidi  qai  moriturus  erat. 

And  St.  Cjrprian  exhorts  old  Demetrianus  to  turn  Christian  in 
his  old  age,  and  promises  him  salvation  in  the  name  of  Christ : 
and  though  his  case,  and  that  of  a  Christian  who  entered  into 
promises  and  covenants  of  obedience,  be  very  different ;  yet  *  ad 
immortalitatem  sub  ipsd  morte  transitur,'  a  passing  from  such 
a  repentance  to  immortality,  although  it  cannot  be  hoped  for 
upon  the  just  accounts  of  express  promise,  yet  it  is  not  too 
great  to  hope  from  God's  mercy :  and  until  that  which  is  infi- 
nite hath  a  limit,  a  repenting  man's  hopes  in  this  world  cannot 
be  wholly  at  an  end. 

28.  III.  We  find  that  in  the  battles  ts^hich  were  fought 
by  the  Maccabees,  some  persons  who  fought  on  the  Lord's 
side,  and  were  slain  in  the  fight,  were  found  having  on  their 
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breasts  iepdfAxra,  or  'pendants'  consecrate  to  the  idols  of  the 
Jattinenses,  and  yet  the  good  people  of  their  party  made  obla- 
tion for  them,  hoping  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  a  blessed 
resurrection.  They  that  repent  heartily  but  one  hour,  are  ifi 
a  better  condition  than  the  other  that  died  in  Iheir  sin,  though 
with  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  ^  good  cause:  and  if  good 
people  will  not  leave  hoping  for  such  persons,  it  is  not  fit  that 
themselves  should. 

S9.  IV.  He  that  considers  God'^s  great  love  to  mankind, 
the  infinite  love  that  God  hath  to  his  holy  son  Jesus,  and 
yet  that  he  sent  him  to  die  for  every  man ;  and  that  the  holy 
Jesus  does  now,  and  hath  for  very  many  ages,  prayed  for  th« 
pardon  of  our  sins,  that  he  knows  how  horrible  those  pains  ' 
sire  which  are  provided  for  pmshiqg  souls,  and  therefore  that 
he  is  exceeding  pitiful,  and  desirous  that  we  should  escape 
them;  and  that  God  did  give  one  extraordinary  example  of 
saving  a  dying  penitent,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  though 
that  had  something  in  it  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  yet 
that  is  it  which  is  now  expected,  a  favour  extraordinary,  a 
miraculous  mercy.  And  that  Christ  was  pleased  to  speak  a 
parable  of  comfort,  and  the  master  <^  the  vmefwd  did  pay 
salary  to  him  that  began  to  work  at  the  eleventh  hour :  and 
though  that  was  some  portion  of  his  life,  the  twelfth  part  of 
it,  and  the  man  was  not  called  sooner,  yet  there  may  b6  some- 
thfaig  in  it  of  comfort  to  the  dying  penitent,  dnce  it  look$ 
something  like  it,  it  certainly  relates  to  old  men,  and  can  do 
them  comfort,  and  possibly  the  motiiful  intention  of  it  is  yet 
larger;  and  that  since  God  is  so  well  pleased  with  repent- 
ance, it  may  be,  he  will  abate  the  circumstance  of  time,  **  nee 
ad  rem  pertinet  ubi  inciperet,  quod  pkcuerat  ut  fieret,"  and 
he  will  not  consider  when  that  begins,  which  he  ioves  ^ould 
be  done.  And  that  he  is  our  father,  and  "  pauhim  supplicii 
satis  est  patri,''  a  father  will  chastise,  but  he  wiU  not  kill  his 
son.  And  that  it  is  therefore  seasonable  to  hope  because  it 
is  a  duty,  and  the  very  hope  itself  God  delights  to  reward ; 
for  so  said  the  Apostle ;  "  Cast  not  away  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  rewards"  And  the  dmich 
of  God,  imitating  the  mercies  of  our  gracious  God  and  FiUherj 
hath  denied  to  give  the  sacrament  of  peace  and  mercy  to 
none  that  seek  it :  '^  Viaticum  omnibus  in  morte  positifi  noQ 
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«st  iiega&dum.^  And  in  the  saddest  consideration  of  thing& 
thai  can  be,  suppose  it  be  with  him  as  with  Simon  Magus, 
suppose  that  be  is  ^  in  the  gaQ  of  bitterness,^  in  the  state  of 
dainnation,  in  the  guilt  of  a  sin  whidi  we  know  not  wh^ber 
fiod  will  pardon  or  not,  yet  still  it  is  wise  and  pious  counsel, 
that  be  ^ould  ^  pray,  if  peradventure  be  nay  be  forgiyen*^ 
He,  I  say,  that  considers  these  things,  will  have  cause  to  be 
very  "earnest  «snd  very  busy  to  lose  no  time,  to  reinit  no  la« 
bour^  to  quit  no  hope,  but  humbly,  passionatdiy,  diligently, 
set  upon  that  duty  of  repentance,  which  should  have  l(nig  ago 
leome  to  aome  pei^Geolion.  Now  because  I  have,  as  I  tMip- 
pote^  said  enough  to  make  men  afnud  to  put  off  their  repent- 
nnoe  to  their  deaths-bed,  yet  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been 
UB&MTtunately  lost  in  tfaeir  lives,  or  less  instructed,  or  violiMtly 
tempted,  or  mdioppily  betra3red,  and  are  upon  their  deatb* 
beds,  because  diough  notbing  am  be  ascertahied  to  them,  y^ 
it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  they  should  utterly  despair,  I  bave 
lliotkght  fit  to  transcribe  out  of  die  writings  of  the  ancient  doc- 
tors, such  exhortations  as  may  botii  instruct  and  comfort,  prd- 
neKAe  duty,  and  give  some  little  door  txf  hope,  but  not  add 
bokiness  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  bddness. 

Q(L  In  an  epistle  of  Cekstine,  bishop  ^  Rome  in  St.  Au». 
tin's  time,  we  find  these  words ;  <<  Vera  ad  Deum  convendo 
iki  ultimis  poritorum,  mente  potius  sestimanda  est  qu^m  tem*- 
pore.  Quum  ergo  Dominus  sit  cordis  inspector,  quovis  tem- 
pore mm  est  deoeganda  poenitentia  postulanti,  quum  ille  se 
obHget  Judici,  cui  occulta  omnia  noverit  revelari:''  **  True 
conversion  is  to  be  accounted  of  by  the  mind,  rather  than 
by  time.  Therefore  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  him, 
who  at  any  time  asks  it.^  And  he  despidrs  of  the  clemency 
of  God,  who  thinks  it  not  sufficient,  or  that  it  cannot  relieve 
liie  sinner  in  im  instant.  ^^  Donee  sumus  in  h^  vit4,  quan^ 
taoumque  nobis  aociderint  peccata,  posdbile  est  omnia  abM 
per  posnitentiam,^  said  St.  Austin^  <<  As  long  as  we  are 
alive,  so  long  it  is  possible  that  the  vilest  sins  that  are,  may 
be  washed  off  by  repentance.*^^  ^^  Si  vulneratus  es,  adhibe 
tibi  curam  dum  vivis,  dum  spiras,  etiam  in  ipso  lecto  p(V 
situs,  etiam  m.  dici  potes  animam  efflans,  ut  jam  de  hoc 
nrando  exeas*    Non  impeditur  t^oaporis  angusti&  misericordia 

1  Concil.  ^icen.  can.  18.  Concil.  Agath.  c.  11. 
'  Serm.  181.^  Temp.  <r.  16. 
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Dei.  Quid  enim  est  peccatum  ad  Dei  misericordiam?  tela 
araneasy  quae,  vento  flante,  misquam  comparet.^^  So  St.  Chry- 
sostom' :  ^^  If  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  soul,  take  care  of  it 
while  thou  livest,  even  so  long  as  thou  canst  breathe,  though 
thou  beest  now  breathing  thy  last,  yet  take  care  still.  The 
mercy  of  Grod  cannot  be  hindered  by  time.  For  what  is  thy 
sin  to  God^s  mercy?  even  as  a  spider'^s  web,  when  the  wind 
blows,  it  is  gone  in  an  instant.^— Many  more  there  are  to  the 
same  purpose,  who  all  speaking  of  the  mightiness  of  the  di- 
vine mercy,  do  insinuate  their  meaning  to  be  concerning  a 
miraculous  or  extraordinary  mercy.  And  therefore  I  shall 
oppose  nothing  against  this ;  only  say,  that  it  is  very  sad  when 
men  put  their  hopes  of  being  saved  upon  a  miracle,  and  that 
without  a  miracle  they  must  perish.  But  yet  then  to  despair 
is  entering  into  hell  before  their  time,  and  even  a  course  of 
the  greatest  impudence  in  the  world,  next  to  that  they  are 
already  guilty  of,  that  is,  a  putting  things  to  that  extremity. 
<^  Dandum  interstitium  pcenitentiae,"  said  Tacitus.— And, 
<^  Inter  vitae  negotia  et  diem  mortis  oportere  aliquid  spatium 
ihtercedere,*^  said  Charles,  the  Emperor. — ^For,  ^^  nemomortem 
venientem  hilaris  excepit,  nisi  qui  se  ad  earn  diu  composue- 
rat,^  said  Seneca. — ^Repentance  must  have  a  space  of  time; 
and  from  the  affairs  of  the  wprld  to  rush  into  the  arms  of 
death,  is  too  quick  a  change  for  him  that  would  fain  be  saved. 
If  he  can,  in  the  midst  of  all'  these  disadvanti^es,  it  is  well ; 
but  "  he  cannot  with  cheeif ulness  and  joy  receive  his  death, 
unless  he  bestowed  much  time  and  care  in  preparations  against 
that  sad  solemnity.'* 

Now  concerning  these  instruments  of  hope,  I  am  yet  to 
give  another  account,  lest  this  either  seem  to  be  an  easiness 
and  flattery  of  souls,  and  not  warrantable  from  any  revelation 
from  Grod ;  or  if  it  be,  that  it  is  also  a  perfect  destruction  of 
all  the  former  doctrine.  For  if  it  be  inquired  thus;  hath 
God  declared  that  death-bed  penitents  shall  not  be  saved,  or 
that  they  may  be  saved,  or  hath  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  it  ? 
If  he  hath  said  they  cannot  be  saved,  why  then  do  I  bid  them 
hope,  and  so  abuse  thein  with  a  false  persuasion  ?  If  he  hath 
said  that  they  may  be  saved,  why  do  I  dispute  against  it, 
and  make  them  fear,  where  God  by  a  just  promise  hath 
pven  them  reason  to  be  confident,  and  hath  obliged  them  to 

^  In  Ps^l.  1.  horn.  S. 
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Iwtieve  they  shall  be  sared  ?  If  he  hath  said  nothing  of  it,  why 
are  not  they  to  be  comprehended  within  the  general,  rules  of 
all  returning  penitents  ?  especially,  since  there  was  one  case 
specially  made  for  their  interest,  the  example  of  the  thief  upon 
the  cross?  To  this  I  shall  give  a  dear  and  plain  answer. 

That  Grod  hath  required  such  conditions  of  pardon,  and 
that  the  duty  of  rep^itance  is  of  such  extent  and  burden,  that 
it  cannot  be.  finished  and  performed  by  dying  persons,  after  a 
vicious  life,  is  evident  from  all  the.  former  argum^ts:  and 
therefore  if  we  make  djring  men's  accounts  upon  the,  stock 
of  Grod'^s  usual  dealing,  and  open  revelation,  their  case  is  des^ 
perate  for  the  preceding  reasons.  But  why  then  do  I  bid 
them  hope,  if  their  case  be  desperate ;  either  Gkxl  threatening 
death  to  all  impenitent  persons,  means  not  to  exact  death  of 
all,  but  of  some  only ;  or  else  when  his  Holy  Spirit  describes 
repentance  in  severe  characters,  he  secretly  means  to  take 
less  than  he  says..  For  if  it  be  such  a  work  that  cannot  pos- 
ably  be  done  on  a  death-bed,  how  then  can  dying  persons  be 
called  upon  to  repent?  for  it  is  vain  to  repent,  if  it*  be 
impossible  to  hope :  but  if  it  be  possible  to  do  the  work  of 
repentance  on  our  death-bed,  but  only  that  it  is  .very  di6Scult, 
there  is  in  this  affirmative  no  great  matter :  every  one  confesses 
that,  and  all  evil  men  put  it  to  the  venture. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  dilemma,  I  affirm  nothing  of  it ; 
Grod  threatening  death  to  all  the  impenitait,  excepts  none ; 
**  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.^'  Neither 
does  God,  exacting  or  describing  repentance  in  several  lines, 
use  any  respect  of  persons,  but  with  the  same  measures  he 
will  deal  with  all.  For  when  there  is  a  difference  in  the  di* 
vine  mercy,  it  is  in  giving  time  and  grace  to  repent,  not  in 
sparing  one  and  condemning  another,  who  die  equally  cri« 
minal  and  impenitent.  Those  little  lines  of  hopes  are  not  upon 
rither  of  these  foundations.  For  whatsoever  is  known  or.  re* 
vealed,  is  against  these  persons,  and  does  certainly  condemn 
them.  Why  then  are  they  bidden  to  hope  and  repent?  I 
answer,  <mce  for  all ;  it  is  upon  something  that  we  know.  not. 
And  if  they  be  not  saved  we  know  not  how,  they  cannot  ex* 
■  pect  to  be  saved  by. any  thing  that  is  revealed  in  their  parti* 
cular.  When  St.  Peter  had  declared  to  Simon.  Magus,  that 
he  was  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness;^  and.  yet  made  him  <  pray 
if,  poradventure^  the  thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven 
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hiixt  :^  he  did  not  by  aiiy  thing  that  was  revealed,  know  thai 
he  should  be  pardoned;  but  by  something  that  he  did  not 
kaoWf  these  might  be  hop^.  It  is  at  no  hand  to  be  dissaoi- 
Jded  out  of  tenderness  and  pity  to  such  persons,  but  to  be 
affirmed  openly ;  diere  is  not  revealed  any  thing  to  them  that 
nay  bid  them  be  in  any  degree  confident.  But  he  that  hath  a 
deadly  wound,  whom  the  ehirurgeons  affirm  to  be  hopdliM, 
ydt  is  willing  to  receive  cordials,  and  to  be  dressed; 

ft.  If  in  the  measures  of  life  and  death  which  are  desmbed 
in  largie  characters,  there  be  any  lines  so  indefinite  and  com^ 
|>rehendive,  that  they  who  preach  and  declare  the  doctrines,  do 
not  Ailly  take  in  all  that  God  intends,  upon  the  account  of  ouS- 
weakness  and  ignwanee,  there  may  be  some  little  rushes  and 
twigs  to  support  their  sinking  hopes.  For  although  the 
matters  of  duty,  and  the  conditions  of  life  and  death,  are  sb 
plain  and  legible,  that  we  can  all  understand  our  obligation, 
yet  things  are  seldom  so  described^  that  we  can  give  the  final 
sentence  concerning  others.  There  is  a  secret  in  these  things, 
which  nothing  Aall  open  but  the  day  of  judgment.  No  man 
may  judge  his  brother ;  that  is,  no  man  can  or  ought  to  say, 
this  man  is  damned ;  and  yet  we  know  that  he  that  dies  an 
impenitent  traitor,  or  rebel,  or  adulterer,  is  damned.  But  yet, 
that  adulterous  Natta,  or  the  rebel  Cinna,  or  the  traitor  Cata- 
line,  is  actually  damned,  that  we  know  not.  The  reason  is, 
because  our  duty  is  described  for  us  to  guide  and  walk  our- 
selves by,  not  to  judge  and  sentence  others.  And  even  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  who  hath  authority  to  judge  and  sen- 
tence, yet  it  is  only  for  amendment ;  it  is  universal,  it  is  decli^ 
rative,  it  is  conditional:  not  personal,  final,  decretory,  and 
eternal.     For  otherwise  does  man  judge,  otherwise  does  Crbd; 

II,  There  is  some  variety  in  the  case,  and  in  the  persori, 
and  in  the  degrees  of  repentance.  There  is  a  period  beyond 
which  God  would  not  admit  a  man  to  pardon;  but  when  It 
is,  we  know  not.  There  is  a  '  minimum  religionis,^  *  the  leait 
measure  of  religion,'  the  lowest  degree  of  acceptability  ^  biit 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  also  a  prc^r  measui^ 
for  every  one,  but  no  man  can  fathom  it.  And  the  duties  a^ 
parts  of  repentance  consist  in  the  tenns  of  a  great  distonve 
and  latitude ;  and  we  cannot  tell  when  a  man  first  begilM  to 
be  safe,  and  when  he  is  newly  escaped  from  the  regions  of 
sin,  and  when  he  begins  his  state  of  grace.    «  Now  aa  God 
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nbatei  great  measures  of  his  wraths  and  forgives  all  that  is 
pest  if  we  return  betimes,  and  live  tw^ty  years  in  piety  and 
repentance;  so  he  does  if  the  man  do  so  nineteen  years,  and 
eighteen,  and  still  shortening  till  you  come  to  a  year,  or  any 
Ae  least  time  that  can  do  the  work  of  repentance^  and  extern 
misMtte  his  waous  habit.  Now  because  Abraham  bagged  fov 
the  pardon  of  Sodom,  if  there  should  be  found  fifty  righteous 
thi^e,  and  then  abated  five,  and  then  five  more,  and  then  ten 
more,  tiU  he  came  to  ten  alone,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Abnu 
ham  first  gave  out,  and  that  God  would  have  pardoned  the 
city  for  one  righteous  man's  sake,  if  Abraham  had  still  per* 
severed  to  ask :  if  any  man  will  suppose  that  it  may  be  dpne 
so  in  the  abatements  of  time  to  be  made  to  a  returning  sinner; 
dKMigh  t  say  it  is  a  strange  diminution  to  ccane  firom  years 
to  one  day,  yet  I  will  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  that  length 
or  shortness  €3i  time  makes  nothing  to  the  mercies  of  God^ 
but  it  makes  very  much  to  the  duty  of  man,  because  every 
action  requires  some  time,  and  every  habit  much  more ;  now 
we  have  reason  to  say,  that  the  condition  of  a  dying  penitent^ 
after  a  whole  wicked  life,  is  desp^ate,  because  so  far  as  we 
understand  things,  habits  are  not  to  be  extinguished,  and  the 
contraries  acquired,  but  with  long  time  and  study.  But  if 
there  be  any  secret  way  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  does  work 
faster,  And  produce  undiscemed  miracles,  we  ought  to  adore 
that  goodness  by  which  it  is  so :  and  they  that  can  believe 
this,  may  hope  the  other :  in  the  meantime,  nather  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  revealed :  and  so  it  stands  as  it  did  in  the 
whole  question. 

IV.  We  find  in  the  histance  of  Abraham's  faith,  that 
*  against  hope  he  believed  in  hope  i*  that  is,  that  he  had  great 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  that  in  defiance  of 
one,  he  would  hope  in  the  other,  because  this  could  not  fail 
him,  but  the  other  could.  If  it  can  be  brought  to  pass  that  a 
dying  man  can  hope  after  a  wicked  life,  it  is  a  hope  against 
hope ;  and  of  this  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  no  contra* 
diction  in  the  thing,  to  affirm,  that  a  dying  penitent  who 
hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  hath  not  time  left  him  to 
perf<»rm  that  repentance,  which  Grod  requires  of  habitual  sin« 
ners  under  the  pains  of  eternal  death ;  and  yet  to  bid  such  a 
person  do  what  he  can  do,  and  pray,  if  peradventure  God 
wQl  be  entreated.    Because  that  little  hopes  which  he  is  bid 
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to  have,  are  not  warranted,  or  reljing  upon  pretence  of  .any 
particular  revdation,  contrary. to  the  so' many  expressions  of 
•severe  duty  and  stricter  conditions;  but  are  placed  upon  the 
foundatibn  of  the  divine  power,  and  such  little  proportions  and 
similitudes  of  things,  and  guesses  and  conjectures  of  kind  per- 
sons, as  can  only  be  sufficient  to  make  the  dying  man' try  y^isLt 
can  be  done. 

*  V.  The  first  ages  of  the  church  did  exactly  use  this.  me« 
thod  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  some  .cases  (whereof  I 
shall  afterward  give  account)  they  refused  to  declare  them 
pardoned,  to  minister  God's  pardon  to  dying  penitents;  but 
yet  would  not  bid  them  despair,  but  refer  them,  to  the  divine 
judgment :  which  if  it  be  reduced  to  the  causes  of  things^  if 
we  believe  they  proceeded  reasonably,  must  mean,  this,  that 
they  knew  of  no  revelation  concerning .  the  pardon  of  such 
persons ;  but  whether  God  would  or  no  pardon  them,  they 
knew  not,  but  bid  them  hope  well.  And  when  they  did 
admit  dying  penitents  to  the  peace  of  the  church,,  they  did  it 
'  de  bene  esse,"*  that  it  might  do  as  much  good  as  it  could.  But 
they  knew  not  what  it  was.  ^^  Poenitentiam,  dare  possumus, 
securitatem  dare  non  possumus.'^  They  are  St.  Ausdn^s  words* 
Now  if  I  were  to  ask  of  him  an  account,  it  would  be  in  the 
jsame  way  of  objection  as  I  am  now  untying.  For  did  Grod 
promise  pardon  to  dying  penitents  after  a  wicked  life;  or  are 
there  fearful  threatenings  in  Scripture. against  such  sinners j  as 
certainly  all  in  thdr  case  are  ?  Or  hath  Gtxl  said  nothing  at 
all  concerning  them  ?  If  God  did  promise  pardon  to  such,  then 
why  did  not  the  church  give  security,  as  well  as  penance  ?  If 
God  did  threaten  fearfully  all  such  persons,  why  do  they  ad- 
mit such  to  repentance,  whom  God  will  not  admit  to  pardon, 
but  hath  threatened  with  eternal  death?  If  he  bath  said  no- 
thing of  them,  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  measures  of  others ; 
and  truly  that  will  too  sadly  ring  their  passing-belL  For  men 
in  health,  who  have  contracted  vicious  habits,  cannot  be  par- 
doned so  long  as  thdr  vicious,  habit  remains;  and  they  know 
that  to  overcoipe  and  mortify  a  vicious  habit,  is  a  .work  of 
time  and  great  labour;  and  if  this  be  the  measure  of  dying 
penitents,  as  well  as  of  living  and  healthful,  they  will  sinJ^  in 
judgment  that  have  not  time  to  do  their  duty.  But  then  why 
the  church  of  those  ages,  and  particularly  St.  Austin,  should 
hope' and  despair  at  the  same  time  for  them,  that  is,  knew  no 
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ground  of  revelations  upon  which  to  fix  any  hope  of  pardon 
for  them,  and  yet  should  exhort  them  to  repentance,  which 
without  hopes  of  pardon  is  to  no  purpose,-  there  is  no  sensi- 
ble account  to  be  given  but  this,  that  for  aught  they  knew^ 
God  might  do  more  than  they  knew,  and  more  than  he  had 
promised;  but  "whether  he  would  or  not,  they  knew  not,  but 
by  that  means  they  thought  they  fairly  quit  their  hands  of 
such  persons. 

"  VI.  But  after  all  this  strict  survey  of  answers,  if  we  be 
called  to  account  for  being  so  kind,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  things  are  spoken  out  of  charity  and  pity,  more  than 
Af  knowledge.  The  case  of  these  men  is  sad  and  deplorable^ 
and  it  is  piety  when  things  are  come  to  that  state  and  sad* 
dest  event,  to  shew  mercy  by  searching  aU  the  comers  of 
revelation  for  comfort,  that  God  may  be  as  much  glorified^ 
and  the  dying  men  assisted  as  much,  as  may  be.  I  remem- 
ber the  Jews  are  reproved  by  some  for  repeating  the  last 
verse  but  one  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  setting  it  after  the 
last  of  all.  That  being  a  verse  of  mercy,  this  of  sorrow  and 
threatening;  as  if  they  would  be  more  merciful  than  God 
himself,  and  thought  it  unfit  to  end  sp  excellent  a  book  with 
so  sad  a  cursing.  Indeed  God^s  ways  are  best,  and  his  mea- 
sures the  surest;  and  *  therefore  it  is  not  good  to  promise 
where  God  hath  not  promised,  and  to  be  kind  where  he  is 
angry,  and  to  be  free  of  his  pardon,  where  he  hath  shut  up 
and  sealed  his  treasures.  But  if  they  that  say  Grod  hath 
threatened  all  such  sinners  as  djing  penitents  after  wicked 
life  are,  and  yet  that  they  must  not  despair,  are  to  be  reprov- 
ed as  too  kind ;  then  they  much  more,  who  confidently  pro- 
mise heaven  at  last.  It  is  indeed  a  compliance  with  human 
misery,  that  makes  it  fit  to  speak  what  hopeful  things  we 
can;  but  if  these  hopes  can  easily  be  reproved,  I  am  sure 
the  former  severity  cannot  so  easily  be  coi^uted.  That  may, 
this  cannot. 

81.  I.  But  now  things  being  put  into  this  constitution; 
the  inquiry  into  what  manner  of  repentance  the  dying  peni- 
tent is  obliged  to,  will  be  of  no  great  difficulty.  ^^  Qui  didt 
omnia,  nihil  excipit  :^^  ^^  He  that  is  tied  to  all,  can  be  excused 
from  none."^^ — ^All  that  he  can  do  is  too  little,  if  God  shall 
deal  with  him  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel 
which  are  described,  and  therefore  he  must  not  inquire  into 
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Measures,  but  do  all,  absolutely  all  that  he  can  in  that  ttd 
period.    Particularly, 

88.  II.  Let  him  examine  his  ccmsdence  most  curiously, 
jLCcording  as  his  time  will  permit,  and  his  other  ahiMties :  be« 
cause  he  ought  to  be  sure  that  his  hitentiofis  are  bo  real  to 
God  and  reli^on,  that  he  hath  ahready  within  him  a  ressK 
lution  so  strong,  a  repentance  so  holy,  a  scmtow  so  deep,  H 
hope  so  pure,  a  charity  so  sublime,  that  no  temptation,  no 
time,  no  health,  no  interest  could,  in  any  drcumstanoe  of 
things,  ever  tempt  him  from  God  and  prevail. 

8S.  III.  Let  him  make  a  general  confession  of  the  rans  of 
his  whole  life,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation* 
let  him  be  mightily  humbled,  and  hugely  ashamed,  and  mudl 
in  the  accusation  of  himself,  and  Intterfy  lament  his  folly 
and  misery ;  let  him  glorify  God  and  justify  him,  ccmfessmg 
that  if  he  perishes,  it  is  but  just ;  if  he  does  not,  it  is  a  glo* 
irious,  an  infinite  mercy ;  a  mercy  not  yet  revealed,  a  mercy 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  day  of  wonders,  the  day  of  judgment 
XtCt  him  accept  his  sickness  and  lus  death  humbly  at  th^ 
hands  of  God,  and  lAeekly  pray  that  God  would  accept  that 
for  punishment,  and  so  consign  his  pardon  for  the  rest 
'through  the  blood  of  Jesus*  Let  hiin  cry  mightily  unto  God, 
Incessantly  begging  for  pardon,  and  then  hope  as  much  as 
as  he  can,  even  so  inudi  as  may  exalt  the  exceUency  of  the  d{- 
Nrine  mercy ;  but  not  too  codSdently,  lest  he  presume  above 
what  is  written. 

84.  rV.  Let  the  dying  penitent  make  what  amends  he  can 
possibly,  in  the  matter  of  real  injuries  and  injustices  that  he 
IS  guilty  of,  though  it  be  to  the  ruin  of  his  estate ;  and  that  will 
go  a  great  way  in  deprecation.  Let  him  ask  forgiveness,  and 
offer  forgiveness,  make  peaee^  transmit  charity  and  pnmsxons 
^d  piety  to  his  relatives. 

^  85.  V.  Next  to  these  it  were  fitting  that  the  dying  peni- 
tent did  use  all  the  means  he  can  to  raise  up  his  spirit,  and 
do  internal  actions  of  religion  with  great  fervour  and  excel- 
lency. To  love  God  highly,  to  be  ready  to  suffer  whatsoever 
can  come,  to  pour  out  his  complaints  with  great  passion  and 
great  humility ;  adding  to  these  and  the  Uke,  great  effusions 
of  charity,  holy  and  prudent  undertakings  of  severity  and 
Tdigion  in  case  he  shall  recover ;  and  if  he  can,  let  him  do 
Some  great  thing,  something  that  does  in  one  little  bcxt^  of 
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itt^n  signify  great  atfections;  any  heraiGal  act,  my  t)*ans* 
donation  of  a  hofy  zeal,  in  his  case  does  help  to  abbre^ate 
the  work  of  liiany  years.  If  these  things  be  thus  done,  it  is 
all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as  we&  ai^  It  <^il  he 
iik^  doner  what  the  event  of  it  will  b^,  Grod  otily  biows, 
and  we  all  shall  know  at  the  day  of  jud^etrt.  In  this 
Mte'  <<  the  thurch  can  ^ve  the  sdcmment,  but  caniiot  give 
security  «.'' 

Meditations  and  Prayers  to  he  u^ed  in  ail  the  fofe^oing 

Cases. 

t.. .  .  -  ,    -       .    . 

'Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  hia  apots^ 
Then  may  ye  learn  to  do  good,  that  are  kcedstbihed  ih  do  ^svil  >. 

This  is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  meastttes^  fromite  (aait& 
the  Lord),  bedntise  thou  hast  fergotten  mer. 

Give  glory  to  £he  Lord  your  God,  before  he  came  darknaif y 
ted  bdEoise  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dairk  inoiintaiiiay  Ibst 
frhil&youlookfcMrlight,  he  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of  deathi; 
and  make  it  gross  darkness  z. 

.What  wih  thou  say^  when  he  shell  pmuah  ?  shidl  not  loTtOw 
take  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail  *  ? 

^  Abd  if  thou  say  in  thine  heajrt^  Wherefore  c^e  thede  thiligs 
upon  me  ?  for  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  ore  thy  skirU 
jiM^i^ed,  and  thy  heels  made  bare^ 

I  have  seen  thine  adulteries,  and  thy  neigbings>  the  lewdness 
6f  thy  whozbdoms>^  and  thine  alxnMnatiolis  \  Woe  unto  thee ! 
trilt  thoi^  not  be  xnade  clean ;  when  diall  it  once  be ;  saitib  tiid 
Lord^ 

:  Thus  aai&  the  Lord  unto  this  people^  Thus  have  they  k^ed 
\fk  wandeT)  thcly  have  not  refrained  their  ftef ,  therefore  (fie 
Lord  doth  not  accept  them,  he  will  now  remember  their  roL 
(ifttty  and  visit  their  siiis^^ 

.  Then  va^  the  Lord,  Pray  not  for  .this  people  for  their 
good.  When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cJry^^  and  whed 
€bkf  offer  m  ^Uation^  I  wiH  liot  accept  them,  but  I  will 
efxisunfee  them  by  the  sword,^  and  by  famine^  and  by  the 
pestilence®. 
.  Therrfore  thus  satth  Uie  Lord^  If  thou  rdiurn^  thien  wiH  I 

«  8t.  Avr.  «t  HAbeitur  de  Poen.  dkt.  7.  >  Jef .  xiii.  28 . 

y  Jer.  xiii.  «!J^  »  Vet.  16.  «Vcr.  81. 

•»  Ver*  %%.  «  Ver.  9n*  ^  Jer.  xivi  10. 

•  Y«i.  11,  12» 
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bring  thee  again>  and  tbou  sbalt  stand  before  me:  and  if  thou^ 
take  forth  the  precious  fixHn  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my 
mouth..  I  am  with  thee  to,  save  thee,  and  to,  deliyer  thee, 
saith  the  Lord '• 

And  I.  will  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and 
I  will  redeem  thee  out  of  the.  hand  of  the  terrible'^. 
:  Leant  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physic  or  ever,  thou  be 
ack\ 

Before  judgment  examine  thyself,  and  in  the  day  of  viata- 
tion  thou  shalt  find  mercy  '• 

Humble  thyself  before  thou  be  ack,  and  in  the  time  of  sms 
diew  repentance  ^. 

Let  nodiing  hinder  thee  to  pay  thy  vows  in  due  time;  and 
defer  not  until  death,  to  be  justified  K 

I  made  haste,  and  prolonged  not  the  time  to  keep  thy 
oommanuments  "*« 

:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Grod  of  Israel,  Am^ad 
your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place. 

l!Vust  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

'  For  if  you  thoroughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 
if  you  thoroughly  execute  judgment ; 

If  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger  and  the  widow,  then  diall  ye 
4well  in  the  land^ 

'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  €rod,  I  will  give  you  the  land,  and 
ihey  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable  things  thereof,  and  all 
the  abominations  thereof  from  thence  ^. 

And  I  will  give  them,  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you,  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  fleshy 
and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  «•. 

That  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordi^ 
nances,  and  do  them,  and  they  shall  be  my  peopki,  and  I  will 
be  their  God^ 

But  as  for^them  whose  heart  walketh  after  their  detestable 
things,  and  thdr  abominations ;  I  will  recompense  their. way 
upon  then:  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  Grod ', 
'    They  have  seduced  my  people,  saying.  Peace,  >  and  ihere 

Oer.  3iv.  19. '  s  Ver.  21.  h  Ecclus.  xvni.  19. 

tEcclttfl.xViii.  30«  ^  Ver.  21.  1  Ver.  22. 

*»^8atjtadx.  «^Jer.vii.  o£zek.  xi.  18. 

P  Ezdk.  xi.  19.  q  Ver.  20.  r  Ver.  21. 
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was  no  peace,  and  one  built  up  a  waH,  and  others  daubed  it 
with  untempered  mortar*. 

Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  bar- 
ley,  and  jaeces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die, 
and  to  save  the  souls  alive  that  should  not  live,  by  your  lying 
unto  my  people  that  hear  your  lies  ^  ? 

Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  every  one 
according  to  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord  Grod :  repent  and  turn 
yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions :  so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  your  ruin". 

-  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby  you 
have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spi-v 
rit;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israeli 

For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith 
the  Xiord  Grod :  wherefore  turn  yourselves  and  live  ye^. 

Ye  shall  remember  your  ways,  and  all  your  doings  wherein 
ye  have  been  defiled,  and  ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your 
own  sight  for  all  your  evils,  that  ye  have  committed  '. 

Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and 
sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope*. 

Woe  unto  them  that  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and 
take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him  ^ 

And 'when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine 
eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear;  your  hands  are  full  df  blood  ^ 

•  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doing 
from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil^. 

Learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow  ^ 

Come  now,  and  let   us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord;, 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool  ^ 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
land*. 

But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it  ^. 

She  hath  wearied  herself  with  lies,  therefore  have  I  caused 
my  fury  to  light  upon  her  *. 

•  Esck.  xiii.  10.  t  Ver.  19.  "  Ezek.  xviii.  SO.        *  Ver.  84. 

y  Ezek.  xyiii.  82.         »  Eiek.  xx.  48.  » Isa.  v.  18.  *»  V^r.  18. 

«Isa.i.l5.  *Ver.l6.  •Ver.17.:  'Ver.  18. 

s  Ver*  19,  ^  Ver.  80.  :  i£xek.  xxIt. 
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Sow  to  yourselveis  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in  reetey^ 
break  up  your  fallow-ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Ltsrd^ 
till  he  cotne  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you  K 

Turn  thou  unto  thy  Grod ;  keep  mensy  and  judgment,  and 
wait  on  thy  tiod  continually  K 

0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  tiixf 
help  ». 

Return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fidlen  by  thins 
iniquity.  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  liord,  asy 
untoliim,  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  tts  gradoasly  s 
so  will  we  render  the  calves  bf  our  lips*  For  in  thse  the  fa- 
therless findeth  mercy »  I  will  heal  their  badEdidin^,  I  wfil 
love  them  freely,  for  mine  anger  is  turned  away  «. 
'  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found;  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near*. 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  be  wlB 
have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abund« 
antlypardon^ 

For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabits  etfli!* 
nity,  whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwelt  in  the  high  and  holy 
place ;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  ii|nrit^ 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  beavi  of 
fhe  contrite  ones  ^. 

For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  aiwuyn 
wroth;  for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me^  and  the  S0uls 
which  I  have  made  ^. 

^    For  the   imquity   of  his  covetooffiiesa  was*  I  wroth   and 
smote  him :   I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  ha- 

m 

wardly  in  the  way  ot  his  heart  •. 

1  have  seen  his  ways  antl  idU  heal  him;>  I  wiU  lead  bite 
also,  and  restore  comfort  to  hita  and  to  hia  monmera  ^ 

I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips;  peace,.'  peace  to  him  thii  is 
afar  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord,  and  .1  w3I 
heal  him*. 

But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  whesa  it  ealmpt  reii^ 
whose  waters  cast  up  mir^  and  dirt  *. 

There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  y« 

kHos.x.  1».  tHo8.xii.  6.  «Hos.stii.  9.         aHos.  i.  1. 

» laa.  Iv.  6.  P  V«r.  7.  alsa.  Ivii.  I5.         f  Ver.  18. 

•    •  Ida.  ML  IT.        t  Verbis.  »  V«ir.  Id.  *  Vet.  80.    . 
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It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  It 
lis  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord'. 

Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and 
passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  hmtageP 
he  retained!  not  his  angtt  for  ever,  because  he  dehghteth  in 
mercy  % 

He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us :  he 
will  subdue  our  iniquities^  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  our  sins  into 
the  depth  of  the  sea  *". 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while 
the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou 
shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them  ^. 

A  PscUm. 

O  Loan,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  have  merey 
upon  us  for  thy  name^s  sake :  for  our  backslidings  are  many, 
we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

0  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Sayiour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble, 
why  shouldest  thou  be  a  stranger  to  us,  and  as  a  wayfaring« 
Ynan  that  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night  ? 

Why  shouldest  thou  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man 
tliat  cannot  save?  yet  thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  we  are  called  by  thy  name ;  leave  us  not. 

We  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our  wickedness,  and  the  iniquity 
of  our  fathers,  for  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 
"    Do  not  abhor  us  for  thy  name^s  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the 
throne  of  thy  glory ;  remember,  break  not  the  covenant  with 
us*. 

1  will  no  more  sit  in  the.  assembly  of  mockers,  nor  rgoice ; 
H  will  At  alone  because  of  thy  hand,  for  thou  bast  filled  me 
with  indignation  «. 

Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound  incurable  which 
refused  to  be  healed?  wilt  thou  be  altogether  Unto  me  as 
waters  that  faiH? 

O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  hhnself ;  it 
is  not  in  man  that  waiketh,  to.  direct  his  steps. 

O  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  thine  anger, 
1^  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

*  Lam*  lit  26,  27.      •  Micah,  vii.  18.      ^  Micali,  vii.  J 9.      ^  Eceles.xii,  I. 
^Jer.xiv.'T— 9.  •Jerf.'xv.  17.  -     'Ver.  18'. 
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0  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be 
ashamed,  because  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  foi^ntain 
of  livbg  waters, 

. JHeal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed :  save  me,  and  I 
shall  be  saved :  for  thou  art  my  praise  ^. 

Be  not  a  terror  unto  me^  thou  art  my  hope  in  the  day  of 
evil^. 

Behold,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress :  my  boweb  are  trou- 
bled, mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  for  I  have  grievously 
rebelled '. 

For  these  things  I  weep;  mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
water,  because  the  comforter  that  should  relieve  my  soul,  is  far 
from  me  *^. 

Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit  waxeth 
fiiint ;  hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that 
go  down  into  the  pit^ 

,  O  let.  me  hear  thy  loving-kindness  betimes,  for  in  thee  is  my 
trust;  show  thou  me  the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  for  I  lift 
up  my  soul  unto  thee. 

Teach  me  the  thing  that  pleaseth  thee,  for  thou  art  my 
Grod :  let  thy  loving  spirit  lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righ- 
teousness. 

Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  name^s  sake,  and  for  thy  righ- 
teousness^  sake,  bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble. 

The  Lord  upholdeth  all  such  as  fall,  and  lifteth  up  those 
that  be  down  ". 

1  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost :  O  seek  thy  ser« 
vant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commandments. 

O  do  well  unto  thy  servant,  that  I  may  live  and  keep  thy 
word. 

O  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  strength,  befoie 
I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 
As  it  was.  in  the  b^jinning,  &c. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Sinner  returning  after  a  long  Impiety. 

I. 

O  ETEENAL  Judge  of  men  and  angels,  Father  of  mercy,  and 
the  great  Lover  of  souls,  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  the  state 

« Jer.  xvii.  IS.  h  Ver.  17.  *  Lam.  i.  90.  v 

kLam.i.  15.  l  PmU.  cxUii.  »  Paal.  cxUi.  9. 
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of  my  soul  is  sad  and  deplorable,  and  by  my  fault,  by  my  own 
grievous  fault,  I  am  in  an  evil  condition ;  and  if  thou  shouldest 
now  enter  into  judgment  with  me,  I  have  nothing  to  put  in 
bar  against  the  horrible  sentence,  nothing  of  my  own,  nothing 
that  can  ease  thy  anger,  or  abate  the  fury  of  one  stroke  of 
thy  severe  infliction.  I  do,  O  God,  judge  and  condemn 
myself,  and  justify  thee,  for  thou  art  righteous,  and  whatso* 
ever  thou  doest  is  good  and  true.  But,  O  my  God,  when 
the  guilty  condemns  himself,  nothing  is  left  for  the  offended 
party  but  to  return  to  graciousness  and  pardon.  I,  O  Lord, 
have  done  thy  severe  and  angry  work,  I  have  sentenced  a  vile 
man  to  a  sad  suffering ;  aiid  if  I  so  perish  as  I  have  deserved, 
thou  art  just  and  righteous,  and  thou  oughtest  for  ever  to  be 
glorified. 

II. 

But,  O  my  God,  though  I  know  that  I  have  deserved  evils 
that  I  know  not,  and  hope  I  shall  never  feel,  yet  thou  art 
gracious  and  holy,  and  lovest  more  to  behold  Uiy  glory  re« 
fleeted  from  the  floods  and  springs  of  mercy,  than  to  see  it 
refracted  from  the  troubled  waters  of  thy  angry  and  severe 
displeasure :  and  because  thou  lovest  it  so  highly  to  shew 
mercy,  and  because  my  eternal  interest  is  served  in  it,  I  also 
ought  to  desire  what  thou  lovest,  and  to  beg  of  thee  humbly 
and  passionately  that  I  may  not  perish ;  and  to  hope  with  a 
modest  confidence  that  thou  hast  mercy  in  store  for  him,  to 
whom  thou  hast  given  grace  to  ask  for  it :  for  it  is  one  degree 
of  pardon  to  be  admitted  to  the  station  of  penitent  beggars ; 
it  is  another  degree  of  pardon  that  thou  hast  given  me  grace 
to  hope,  and  I  know  that  in  the  fountains  of  thy  own  gra- 
ciousness thou  hast  infinite  arguments  and  inducements  to 
move  thee  to  pity  me,  and  to  pardon, 

III. 

O  my  God,  pity  me  for  thy  name's  sake,  even  for  thy  own 
goodness^  sake,  and  because  I  am  miserable  and  need  it.  And 
because  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  be  a  ground  of  confi- 
dence, give  thy  servant  leave  to  place  my  hopes  on  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  thou  hast  commanded  me  to  come  to 
the  throne  of  grace  with  boldness,  that  I  may  find  mercy  in 
time :of  need;  and  thou  hast  promised  to  give  thy  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him.     O  dear  God>  give  me  pardon,  and 
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give  me  thy  Spirit,  and  I  am  full  and  safe,  and  clothed  and 
healed,  and  all  that  I  desire  to  be,  and  all  that  I  ought 
to  be. 

IV. 

I  have  speht  much  time  in  vanity,  and  in  undoing  myself^ 
grant  me  thy  grace,  that  I  may  recover  my  loss,  and  employ 
all  the  remaining  portion  of  my  time  in  holy  offices  and  du- 
ties of  repentance.  My  understanding  hath  been  abused  by 
false  persuasions  and  vain  confidences.  But  now,  O  God,  I 
offer  up  that  imperious  faculty,  wholly  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ ;  to  be  governed  by  his  laws,  to  be  instructed  by  hi^ 
doctrine,  to  be  bended  by  all  his  arguments.  My  will  hath 
been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  morosity.  In  all  vir- 
tuous employments ;  but  greedy  and  fierce,  in  the  election  and 
prosecution  of  evil  actions  and  designs :  but  now,  O  Gk)d9 1 
have  no  will  but  what  is  thine,  and  I  will  rather  die  than 
consent  and  choose  any  thing  that  I  know  displeases  thee. 
My  heart,  O  God,  was  a  fountain  of  evil  thoughts,  ungracious 
words,  and  irregular  actions,  because  my  passions  were  not 
obedient  nor  orderly,  neither  temperate  nor  governed,  neither 
of  a  fitting  measure,  nor  carried  to  a  right  object :  but  liow^ 
O  God,  I  present  them  unto  thee,  not  as  a  fit  oblation,  but 
as  the  lepers  and  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  crooked,  were 
brought  unto  the  holy  Jesus,  to  be  made  straight  and  deanj 
useful  and  illuminate;  and  when  thou  bast  taken  into  thy 
possession  what  is  thine,  and  what  I  stole  from  thee,  or  de- 
tained violently,  and  which  the  devil  did  usurp,  then  thou  wilt 
sanctify  and  save  it,  use  it  as  thine  own,  and  make  it  to  be  so 
for  ever. 

V. 

Blessed  God,  refuse  not  thy  returning  son:  I  have  pro- 
digally wasted  my  talents,  and  spent  my  time  in  riotous  and 
rain  Hving;  but  I  have  not  lost  my  title  and  relation  to  thee 
my  Father.  O  my  God,  I  have  the  sorrow  of  an  humble  pe^ 
nitent,  the  purposes  of  a  converted  sinner,  the  love  of  a  par- 
doned person,  the  zeal  of  an  obliged  and  redeemed  prisoner, 
the  hope  of  him  that  feels  thy  present  goodness,  and  longs 
for  more.  Beject  me  not,  O  my  God,  but  do  thou  work  all 
my  works  within  me.  My  heart  is  in  thy  habds,  and  I  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that 
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i^ketfa,  to  direct  his  steps :  but  do  thou  guide  me  into  the 
"vray  of  righteousness;  work  to  me  an  excellent  repentance^ 
ft  great  cftution  and  observance^  an  humble  fear,  a  prudent  and 
a  reUgious  hope,  and  a  daily  growing  charity;  <  ifork  in  me 
to  will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure  i*  then  shall  I  praise 
^y  name,  and  love  thy  excellences,  and  obey  -thy  commapd- 
ments,  and  suffer  thy  impositions,  and  be  what  thou  wouldest 
have  me  to  be,  that  I  being  rescued  from  the  possession  of 
the  devil,  and  the  torments  of  perishing  souls,  may  be  adr 
mitted.to  serve  thee,  and  be  a  minister  of  thy  honour,  in  th^ 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  oiu:  Lord. 
Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  an  Old  Person  feiurning  after  a  Wicked  Life. 

0  ets:b.nax#  Ood,  give  me  leave  to  speak  for  myself  before 
X  die;  J  would  fain  live  and  be  healed,.!  have  been  too  long 
thine  enemy,  and  would  not  be  90  for  ever.  My  heart  is 
broken  within  me,  and  all  my  fortunes  are  broken  without  \ 

1  know  not  how  to  speak,  and  I  must  not,.  I  dare  not  hold  my 
tongue. 

0  my  God,  can  yesterday  be  recalled,  and  the  flying  hours 
be  stopped?  In  my  youth  I  had  not  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  old  age ;  but  is  it  possible  that  in  my  old  age  I  may  be  re^ 
stored  to  the  hopes  and  opportunities  of  youth  ?  Thou  didst 
make  the  sun  to  stand  still  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  and  return 
back  at  the  importunity  of  Hezekiah.  O  do  thou  make  a  new 
account  for  me,  and  reckon  not  the  days  of  my  youth ;  but 
from  this  day  reckon  the  beginnings  of  my  life,  and  measure  it 
by  the  steps  of  duty,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness 
now  arising  upon  my  heart. 

III. 

1  am  ashamed,  O  Grod,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  should  betray 
my  reason,  shame  my  nature,  dishonour  all  my  strengths, 
debauch  my  understanding,  and  baffle  all  my  faculties  for  so 
base,  so  vile  affections,  so  unrewarding  interests.  O  my  God? 
where  is  all  that  vanity  which  I  sucked  so  greedily,  as 
the  wild  asses  do  the  wind?  Whither  is  that  pleasure  and 
mfidn^ss  gone,  which  sp  ravi^ed  all  my  senses,  and  made 
mt  df  af  tQ  the  holy  pharms  of  thy  divinest  Spirit  ?    Beholds 
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0  God,  I  die  for  that  which  is  not;  and  unless  thy  mercy  be 
my  rescue,  for  ever  I  shall  suffer  torments  insirfferahle,  still  to 
come,  still  to  succeed,  for  having  drunk  of  unsatisfying,  perish- 
ing waters,  which  had  no  current,  no  abode. 

IV. 

O  dear  Grod,  smite  me  not  yet ;  respite  me  one  portion  of 
time,  I  dare  not  say  how  much,  but  even  as  much  as  thou 
pleasest.  O  stay  awhile,  and  try  me  but  this  once :  it  is  true, 
O  God,  I  have  lost  my  strength,  and  given  my  vigorous  years 
to  that  which  I  am  ashamed  to  think  on.  But  yet,  O  Lord, 
if  thou  pleasest,  my  soul  can  be  as  active,  and  dutiful,  and 
affectionate,  and  humble,  and  sorrowful,  and  watchful,  as  ever. 
Thou  dost  not  save  any  for  his  own  worthiness,  but  eternal 
life  is  a  gift ;  and  thou  canst,  if  thou  pleasest,  give  it  unto  me. 
But  why  does  my  soul  run  thither,  with  all  its  loads  of  sin  and 
shame  upon  it?  That  is  too  great,  yet  to  be  thought  of.  O 
give  me  pardon,  and  give  me  sorrow,  and  give  me  a  great,  a 
mighty  grace  to  do  the  duty  of  a  whole  life  in  the  remaiiiing 
portion  of  my  days. 

V. 

O  my  gradous  Lord,  whatever  thy  sentence  be,  yet  let  me 
have  the  honour  to  serve  thee.  Let  me  contribute  something 
to  thy  glory,  let  me  converse  with  thy  saints  and  servants  in 
the  intercourses  of  piety ;  let  me  be  admitted  to  be  a  servant 
to  the  meanest  of  thy  servants,  to  do  something  that  thou 
lovest.  O  God,  my  God^  do  what  thou  pleasest,  so  I  may 
not  for  ever  die  in  the  sad  and  dishonourable  impieties  of  the 
damned.  Let  me  be  but  admitted  to  thy  service  in  all  the 
degrees  of  my  soul,  and  all  the  days  of  my  short  life,  and  my 
soul  shall  have  some  comfort,  because  I  signify  my  love  and 
duty  to  thee  for  whom  I  will  not  refuse  to  die.  O  my  God,  I 
will  not  beg  of  thee  to  give  me  comfort,  but  to  ^ve  me  duty 
and  employment.  Smite  me  if  thou  pleasest  j  but  smite  me  here; 
kill  me  if  thou  pleasest,  I  have  deserved  it,  but  I  would  fain 
live  to  serve  thee,  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  thou 
mayest  love  to  pardon  and  to  s&nctify  me.  .  . 

VL  ' 

O  blessed  Jesus,  do  thou  intercede  for  me ;  thy  Father  hears 
thee  in  all  things,  and  thou  knowest  our  infirmities,  and  hath 
felt  our  miseries,  and  didst  die  to  snatch  us  from  the  intole- 
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raMe  Itames  of  hell;  and  although  thoa  giire»t  thy  gifts  in 
diffianng  pnipcAtioiid  to  thy  servaatSy  yet  thou  dost  etluaUy 
eSeip  patdoU  to  all  thy  enemies,  that  will  oome  uat<^  tiiee  atid 
beg  it.  O  ^ve  roe  all  faith,  and  ati  charity^  and  a  spidt 
highly  compunctive,  highly  industrious,  passionate,  prudent, 
§iBd  inddati^fable  in  holy  s^viceck  Open  thy  fi^uDtains,*  gra- 
^y^TLtfxds  and  bathe  my  stained  soul  in  thy  blood.  Wash 
^  Eiyop^  ^leiuifle  the  kper,  dress  the  sUMger^s  wouxuls^  and 
69^9  iky  ^»emy.    -^ 

VII, 
I  will  noty  O  mf  QMf  I  dare  pot j  distmst  these  k£m^  glo^ 
ries  of  thy  mercy  and  gnaxxmeas,  by  wUkix  thou  art  it^dy 
to  save  all  the  world.  The  sins  of  all  mankind  together  are 
infinitely  less  than  thy  mercy,  and  thou  who  didst  redeem 
th9  boa^n  world,'  w^  also,  I  bc^pe^  iBscue  me  who  am  a 
duistiaBf  This  is  my  glory  and  my  shame,  my^  sins  had 
not  beai  so  great  if  I  had  not  disgraced  so  ^oeUent  a  title^ 
fmd  abpsed  so  sni^ty  a^riK^ ;  but  yet  if  the  grace  which  t 
have  abused  had  not  been  so  great,  my  hopes  bad  been  less; 
One  deep,  O  God,  calls  upon  another.  O  let  the  abyss  of 
thy  mercy  swallow  up  the  puddles  of  my  impurity ;  let  my 
knil  no  longel'  «nk  in  the  deftd  isea  of  Somea,  but  in  the 
laver  of  thy  blood  and  my  tears  and  s^row ;  wash  me  wbi 
come  to  thc^  to  be  cleansed  and  purified.  It  is  not  impost 
sible  to  have  it  done,  for  thy  power  hath  no  limit :  it  is  not 
unusual  for  thee  to  manifest  such  glories  of  an  infinite  mer- 
cy ;  Aou  dost  It  daily.  O  gite  me  a  fast,  a  tenacious  hope 
on  thee,  and  a  bitter  sorrow  for  my  sins,  and  an  excellenl 
Eeal  of  thy  glory ;  and  let  my  repentance  be  more  exemplary 
fhan  my  sons,  that  the  infiniteness  of  that  iltercy  which  sh^ 
save  me,  may  be  conspicuous  to  all  saints  and  angiels,  and 
may  endear  the  return  of  alt  sinners  to  thee,  the  fountain  of 
ilofiifibs  miA  mstey.  Hmsy^  ^dear  God,  pity  thy  servant, 
and  4t>  iky  nmk  0t  gm»  vpeetfily  imd  toighdly  upon  net 
fliroiig^  J'eiHld  Christ  our  Zid]^«    Amen. 

j^4ciil0tiom  and  short  Pray^s  ta  be  used  by  dyitig  or  ^tcfc 

PenitenU  after  u  mckei  Life* 

X 

0  ALMIGHTY  Father  of  men  and  angels,  I  have  often  been 
taught  that  thy  mercies  are  infinite,  and  I  know  they  are  iso ; 

VOL.   VIII.  2   M 
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and  if  I  be  a  person  capable  of  comfort,  this  is  die  fountain 
of  it :  for  m  j  sins  are  not  infinite,  only  because  they  oould 
not  be  so;  my  desires  ware  only  limited  by  my  nature,  fan  I 
would  not  obey  the  Spirit. 

IL 

Thou,  O  God,  gavest  mercy  to  the  thief  upon  the  crdSS, 
and  from  pam  thou  didst  bring  him  to  paradise,  from  sin  to 
Repentance,  from  shame  to  glory.  Thou  wert  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  art  still  slain  in  idl  the 
periods  of  it.  O  be  thou  pleased  to  adorn  thy  passion  still 
with  such  miracles  of  mercy  t  and  now  in  this  sad  conjunction 
of  afiPairs,  let  me  be  made  the  instance. 

III. 

Thou  art  angry  if  I  despair;  and  therefore  thou  com« 
mandest  me  to  hope:  my  hope  cannot  rest  upon  myself,  for 
I  am  a  broken  reed,  and  an  undamined  wall.  But  because 
it  rests  upon  thee,  it  ought  not  to  be  weak,  because  thou  art 
infinite  in  mercy  and  power. 

IV. 

He  that  hath  lived  best,  needs  mercy ;  and  he  that  hath 
lived  worst ;  even  I,  O  Lord,  am  not  wounded  beyond  the 
efficacy  of  thy  hioodi  0  dearest  sweetest  Saviour  Jesus. 

V. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  this.  But  if  I  might  be 
suffered  to  live  longer,  I  would  by  thy  grace  live  better, 
spending  all  my  time  in  duty,  laying  out  all  my  passion  in 
love  and  sorrow,  employing  all  my  faculties  in  relish  and 
holiness. 

VI. 

O  my  God,  I  aol  ttiady,  to  promise  any  thing  now,  and  I 
am  ready  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  things  that  may  b^  Uie  con- 
dition of  mercy  and  pardon  to  me.  But  I  hope  I  am  not 
deceived  by  my  fears,  but  that  I  should,  if  I  might  be  tried, 
do  ell  that  I  could,  and  love  thee  with  a  charity,  great  like 
that  mercy  by  which  I  humbly  pray  that  I  may  be  pardoned.* 

VIl. 

My  comfort,  0  God,  is,  that  thou  canst  if  thou  wilt :  and 
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I  am  sure  thy  mercy  is  as  great  as  thy  power,  and  why  then 
may  not  I  hope,  that  thou  wilt  have  mercy  according  to  thy 
power  ?  Man,  onIy«man,  is  the  proper  subject  of  thy  mercy^ 
and  therefore  only  he  is  capable  of  thy  mercy,  because  he 
hath  sinned  against  thee.  Angeb  and  the  inferior  creatures 
rgoice  in  thy  goodness,  but  only  we  that  are  miserable  and 
sinful  can  rejoice  in  thy  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

VIIL 
I  confess  I  have  destroyed  myself:  but  in  the^  is.my 
help ;  for  thoU  gettest  gloty  to  thy  name  by  saving  a  sumer^ 
by  redeeming  a  captive  slave,  by  enlightening  a  dark  eye^ 
by  sanctifying  a  wicked  heart,  by  pardoning  innumerable 
and  intolerable  transgressions. 

IX. 

'  O  my  Father,  chastise  me  if  thou  pleasest,  but  do  not 
destroy  me :  I  am  a  son^  though  an  Absalom  and  a  Cain,  aa 
unthankful,  a  malicious,  a  revengeful,  uncharitable  persoil; 
thou  judgest  not  by  time,  but  by  the  measures  of  the  Spirit. 
The  affections  of  the  heart  are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  ba* 
lance  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  repentance  to  be  measured  by 
time,  but  by  the  Sprit,  and  by  die  measures  of  thy  men^. 

X. 

O  my  Crod,  hope  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  sound  when 
it  is  placed  in  something  {hat  can  fail ;  but  thou  art  my  hope 
and  my  confidence,  and  thy  mercies  are  sure  mercies  which 
thou  hast  revealed  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  they  cannot 
fail  them  who  are  capable  of  them. 

XI. 
O  gradous  Father,  I  am  as  capable  of  mercy  as  I  was  of 
being  created ;  and  the  first  grace  is  always  so  free  a  grace^ 
so  undeserved  on  our  part,  that  he  that  needs  and  calls,  is 
never  forsaken  by  thee. 

XIL 

Blessed  Jesus,  give  me  leave  to  trust  in  thy  promises,  in 
the  letter  of  thy  promises ;  this  letter  killeth  not,  for  it  is  the 
letter  of  thy  Spirit,  and  saveth  and  maketh  alive.  Ask  and 
you  shall  have ;  so  diou  hast  said,  O  my  Grod,  they  are  thy 
own  words ;  and,  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
XA>rd,  shall  be  saved. 
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XIIL 

There  are,  O  bleBsed  Jems,  many  mace;  «nd  one  tittle  nf 
tbj  word  fihall  not  pass  away  nnaocon^Mied :  and  fiothi^ 
txmkL  be  in  vain  by  whidi  tjboa  dkkt  intend  to  mjtppatt  our 
bopes.  If  w«  eonfiiss  our  mm,  than  art  jim  and  tJ^iteoitt 
to  Ibigive  «ifi  omr  naa,  and  to  eknilse  ua  fiom  aU  iniqtdties, 

XIV. 
When  David  said  he  wonlil  confess,  then  thou  forgavest 
bm.  When  the  prodigal  was  yet  alv  off^  thoU  Met  ntn  out 
to  »eet  bm,  and  dkbt  leeeiTo  bim*  Wheb  be  WM  laifced) 
&0ii  £dat  reia'rest  him  witihi  a  pMcbiM  tdbtf;  IBfid  wlitft,0 
6od,  ean  demoBStatEte  £he  greatness  asi  iby  aie(t$y,  6ii(  Mdi  A 
misery  as  mine,  so  great  a  shame,  so  grait  a  lOitfdbieBB? 

XVv 
But  wbai  0m  I^  O  Ood,  ain&d  diist  md  jnliefl,  b  miseiidble 
and  adoae  man,  diat  I  Ji^oiild  piead  with  the  great  Ju^ 
of  all  the  world  f  Look  not  upon  ms  as  I  «m  in  ibya^lnt 
dimngh  ^esos  Chriat  behcU  diy  aerrant ;  clothe  me  with  ibk 
nbes  of  bis  ri^iteousnenl,  iVMsh  m6  in-  his  blood,  dtm&ini  in^ 
to  hia  imaga,  fill  ae  with  Us  Spndtt  and  fpwe  wbB  tkne,  ot 
give  me  pandon  and  an  excellent  beDojc'  spirk^  that  I  ihw  di> 
all  that  can  be  done,  something  that  is  excellent,  and  that 
may  be  acceptable  in  Jesus  Christ*  If  I  perish,  I^  perish ;  I 
have  deserved  it :  but  I  wHlhop^  for  mercy,  fill  tiry  mercy 
buth  a  limit,  till  thy  gopdn^s  can  be  numbered,  0  my  Goo, 
let  me  not  perish ;  thou  hast  jio  pleasure  in  my  deaths  imd  it 
18  impossible  for  man  to  suffer  thy  extremes^  wrath.  Who 
can  dwelTwith  the  everlasting  burning  ?  0  my  God,  let  me 
dwell  safely  in  the  embraces  of  thy  sweetest  mercy.  Amen* 
Aniett*  Amett. 
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